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PREFACE. 


jN  placing'  this  work  hcl'orc  the  public,  the  autlior  needs  not 
to  ])(:  told  ol  its  imperlc-ctiotis.  Any  one.  Iiowcvr,  attempting 
the  same  task,  would  in  all  probability  find  equal  rL-ason  for 
confession  of  <li  Ice  livcncss.  Much  of  the  volume  consists  of  material 
drawn  from  tho  distant  and  unwritti  n  |)asi,  and  there  are  few  tilings  of 
more  dilificuit  and  delicate  <\iiution,  than  to  j^^'et  access  to  such 
material  in  its  floatinj,'  shape,  and  pn  snii  it  in  an  accurate  and  attractive 
form.  All  that  can  reasonably  be  e\pi(  ted  is,  that  he  who  enters  upon 
siirh  an  undcrtakinij,  will  do  the  l><  st  he  can  in  the  circumstances,  and 
this  the  author  is  cpiite  sure  can  l)e  affirmed  ol  /it's  effort. 

His  inability  to  embrace  in  the  book  i  much  larger  number  oi 
biographical  sketches  has  occasioned  him  sincere  regret.  Notlistrlit 
of  our  broad,  beautifid,  and  blessed  country  lias  furnished  more  rep 
resentative  nun — men  distinguished  for  their  ability,  intej^rity  and 
influence — than  Cumberland  Valley.  .Such,  and  such  only,  has  he 
aimed,  or  been  willing,  to  put  on  record,  and  It  would  have  been  a  real 
gratification  to  include  many  more  of  them  than  are  embraced  in  lin 
work,  had  not  the  limited  space  precluded  such  possibility,  and  mad'- 
a  necessity  even  for  laying  asiilc  some  sketches  that  had  been  prepared, 
and  wcTJ'  justly  <  luitled  to  publication.  .And  the  di.sappt>intment  ;,,'row 
ill).;  out  of  this  dt  sind  gratification  is  intensit'ied  by  the  "ii.t  that  some, 
eminently  worthy  of  notice,  and  wimin  he  would  L,dadly  l!a\«-  welcomed 
to  these  pages,  would  not  consent  to  occupy  a  place  in  them  eitlu  r  for 
themselves  or  iViends,  from  motives  of  inditfen-nce  or  delicacy,  which, 
thou^^h  of  course  entitled  to  respect,  are  none  th<-  les-,  to  be  deplored 
in  the  result  to  which  they  ha\e  led. 


VI  PREFACE. 

It  was  the  author's  design  to  have  the  sketches  inserted,  if  possible, 
in  chronological  order,  but  this  could  not  be  done  on  account  of  the  irre- 
gularity with  which  they  came  into  his  possession.  Their  length  was 
not  in  every  case  under  his  control,  and  where  brevity  was  observed,  a 
compensation  in  directness  and  comprehensiveness  was  aimed  at.  In 
view  of  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the*  region,  and  its  connection  with 
contiguous  districts  by  ecclesiastical  and  political  arrangements,  several 
persons  are  sketched  who  were  not,  or  are  not,  citizens  of  the  valley. 
Special  acknowledgment  of  aid  in  preparing  the  book,  is  gratefully 
made  to  S.  G.  Lane,  M.  D.,  A.  Brady  Sharp,  Esq.,  S.  R.  Fisher,  D.  D., 
C.  P.  Wing,  D.  D.,  J.  R.  Snowden,  LL-.  D.,  and  Hon.  Edward 
McPherson.  The  "Historical  Sketch"  was  written  with  much  care, 
and  will,  it  is  hoped,  in  correctness  and  completeness,  be  found  con- 
venient for  reference.  Should  the  present  edition  of  fifteen  hundred 
copies  of  the  work  prove  insufficient  for  the  demand,  a  second  may 
possibly  be  issued. 

The  author  has  felt  compelled  to  decline  the  complimentary  request 
of  several  distinguished,  but  too  partial  friends,  that  a  sketch  of  himself, 
which  they  would  prepare,  should  have  a  place  in  his  book.  As, 
however,  most  persons  wish  to  know  something  of  one  who  stands  thus 
related  to  the  volume  which  they  read,  the  following  brief  statement 
may  be  admissible:  He  was  born  in  Shippensburg,  of  a  parentage 
elsewhere  noticed  in  this  work.  At  a  very  early  age  he  graduated  at 
Jefferson  College.  In  1837,  he  received  the  degree  of  L.  B.  from  the 
Law  School  of  Dickinson  College,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Carlisle.  After  three  years'  study  at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  in  1840,  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  His  first  charge  was  "The  Grove  Church,"  Lancaster  county. 
During  this  pastorate,  (In  1841,)  he  married  Sarah,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Robert  Jenkins,  of  Windsor  Place,  in  the  county  just 
named,  eminent  as  an  iron  master,  and  for  a  term  or  two  Representa- 
tive of  his  district  In  Congress.  Subsequently  he  preached  in  Chambers- 
burg  for  seven  years.  In  Lancaster  city  for  five  years,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  where  he  established  the  Alexander  Presby- 
terian Church,  which  he  served  for  several  years.  Retiring  from  this 
pulpit,  he  entered  upon  the  career  of  editing  and  authorship.     He 
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originated,  and,  until  impaired  health  demanded  temporan-  respite 
trom  labour,  edited  the  "Presbyterian  Standard,"  and,  afterward,  the 
"Presbyterian  Weekly."  The  principal  books  from  his  pen  are,  "The 
Christian's  Rest,"  "Spiritual  Progression,"  "Churches  of  the  Valley," 
"Guide  to  the  '  )ra(lirs, '  "Words  of  Comfort,"  "Notes  on  Exodus."  "The 
Age  Question;  or,  a  Plea  for  Christian  Union,"  "The  \'oice  I'l  l  lod," 
and  "Popular  Commentary  on  the  < '.ospels  and  Act>  " 

In  the  preparation  of  the  work  now  m  nt  forth  at  th>:  close  <>t  an 
eventful  century,  the  author  has  found  ;,^r<:at  delight,  as  historiographer, 
in  dealing  with  the  honored  living  and  the  lamented  dead  of  his  native 
valley,  to  which  he  is  attached  by  so  many  strong  and  tender  ties.  And 
he  now  yields  the  book  to  the  Iriemls  ot  those  wliose  nanus  ii  lias 
drawn  from  the  i)ast,  or  shall  transmit  to  the  future,  with  an  earnest 
desire  that  it  may  impart  corresponding  interest  ic  Ihetn,  as  well  as 
stimulate  the  coming  }.^eii<rations  ut  ( )U1  Cumbcrlaml  to  an  emulation 
ot  the  sterling  virtues  of  those  who  have  so  worthily  preceded  them  in 
the  grand  and  solemn  march  of  lilt 

Philadelphia, /awwtfry  u/,  1.S76 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 


Ths  Province  of  Pennsylvania  owes  its  name  to  an  honourable  rc!  ognition  of  official 
merit.  I'  wa-,  so  called  by  Charles  II,  in  honour  of  S/r  H'i/!iam  Pi-nn,  an  eminent 
Admiral  of  the  l^nglish  Navy,  who,  at  his  rlcatli.  left  claints  of  considerable  amount 
against  the  Crown  for  his  services.  The  following  letter,  in  reference  to  this  event, 
from  William  Penn,  son  of  the  distinguished  naval  officer  to  whom  this  high  compliment 
was  paid,  and  founder  of  the  I'mvinic,  is  not  without  historic  intcrot.  We  give  it  in 
its  original  funn,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  orthographi<:al  correctin.i. 

jM  ,'f  jsf  Ma.,  lOit. 
To  Robert  Turner. 

Ukak  Friend  : 

My  true  love  in  the  Lord  salutes  thee,  anil  J ^.ir  friends  thai  love  the  Lord's 
ptedous  truth  in  those  pxiits.  Thine  I  have,  andji-rmykusinessherf,  kntrw  thai  after 
many  wailini^s,  watchings,  solicilmi^i  and  disputes  in  ttmneil,  this  day  my  iountry  has  ro//- 
firmed  to  me  under  the  greiit  seal  of  l\n>^ltinj,  with  t'lrj^e  powers  and  privileges,  by  the 
name  of  Pennsylvania,  a  name  the  king  would  give  it  in  honour  ot  m\  father.  I  chose 
New  Walks,  /'(-///(,■,  as  this,  a  pretty  hilly  iouni/y,  hut  Penn  being  WtUh  /.>/■  a  head,  as 
I'l  NMANMoiKK  /'/(  H'li/i-i,  (>'/</ Penrith  im  Cumberland,  and  I'tss  in  IKckinuham.shire, 
the  highest  land  in  England,  called  this  I'ksnsm.vam  \,  wUch  is  the  high  or  head  wood- 
lands, for  1  pntf'osfd  when  the  Secrr-larv—a  Welshman — rrhi-f.i  to  have  it  called  New 
U'a.'>-s,  Sylvania,  and  they  added  1'ksn  to  it,  and  though  I  much  opposed  it,  and  went  to 
the  king  to  have  it  struck  out  and  altered,  he  said  'twas  /•<ist.  an.l  would  take  it  upon  him, 
nor  ,ituld  twenty  i^iiinfai  nwrr  the  under  secretaries  to  f<try  the  name,  for  I  feared  lest  it 
should  be  looked  OH  iis  a  iiinlly  in  me,  and  not  as  a  respect  in  the  king,  as  it  truly  was  to 
my  father,  whom  he  often  mentioned  with  f>raiie.  Thou  mayest  (ommmnicate  my  grant  to 
friends,  and  e.xpeet  shortly  my  proposals  :  'tis  a  clear  and  just  thing,  and  my  God  that  has 
i;iren  it  me  through  many  difficulties  will,  I  believe,  bless  and  make  it  the  teed  o'  a  nation. 
/  tluill  have  a  temter  care  to  the  government,  that  it  will  be  well  lai.l  at  first :  no  more 
now,  but  dear  love  in  truth. 

Thy  true  friend, 

H'  PE.y.y. 

TlfAKrER    CONFIR-MED. 

The  charter  of  the  grant  here  mcniionetl,  was  in  due  time  confirmcil  by  the  royal 
proclamation.  The  as»ent  of  the  Duke  of  York,  then  the  proprietor  of  all  "New 
Netherlands,"  (as  the  lower  part  of  the  Province  had  been  called,)  and  that  of  Lord 
Uallimore,  whose  |>.>^^t•>sl.)ns  joiiud  on  the  south,  had  been  obtained  to  the  provisions 
of  the  charter,  and  I.ord  N<>nh.  tlicn  I<ord  Chii-f  Justice,  was  careful  to  add  several  claiiae* 
in  favor  of  the  kin^j's  prerogative,  and  the  parliament's  right  of  tijuuion.  Theextent  of 
the  Province  was  three  degrees  of  latitude  in  breadth,  by  five  dcgrecsof  longitude  in  !<-iit;th, 
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the  eastern  boundary  being  the  Delaware  river,  the  northern  "the  beginning  of  the 
three  and  fortieth  degree  of  northern  latitude,  and  on  the  south  a  circle  drawn  at 
twelve  miles  distance  from  New  Castle,  northward  and  westward  unto  the  beginning  of 
the  fortieth  degree  of  northern  latitude,  and  then  by  a  straight  line  westward  to  the 
limits  of  longitude  above  mentioned."  Emanuel  Bowman,  who  was  Geographer  to  his 
Majesty,  King  of  England,  says  in  his  "  Geography,"  which  was  printed  at  London, 
1747; — "  The  Province  contained  all  that  tract  of  land  in  America,  with  all  the  islands 
belonging  to  it,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fortieth  to  the  forty-third  degree  of  north 
latitude,  whose  eastern  bounds,  from  twelve  miles  above  New  Castle,  otherwise  Delaware 
town,  run  all  along  upon  the  side  of  the  Delaware  river — these  bounds  and  extent  were 
set.  down  in  the  original  grant,  but  Mr.  Penn  having  afterwards  obtained  part  of  Nova 
Belgia  from  the  Duke  of  York,  it  was  added  to  the  country  given  in  the  first  grant,  so 
that  it  extends  now  to  the  thirty-eighth  degree  and  fifty-five  minutes  north  latitude." 
Penn  at  once  saw  the  importance  of  having  the  title  and  jurisdiction  of  the  three  lower 
counties  (Delaware),  which  constituted,  as  it  were,  a  vestibule  to  his  Province,  and 
hence  the  wisdom  of  his  policy  in  obtaining  a  grant  of  them  from  the  Duke,  "together 
with  all  the  royalties  and  jurisdictions  thereunto  belonging." 

Soon  aft^r  the  charter  was  obtained  for  the  tract  of  land  in  the  new  world,  the  pro- 
prietor published  "certain  conditions  or  concessions"  to  adventurers,  drew  up  a  form 
of  government,  and  a  code  of  laws,  all  bearing  the  stamp  of  his  benevolent  mind,  and 
sent  forward  his  kinsman,  William  Markham,  with  three  ships  and  a  number  of  planters, 
to  take  possession  of  the  country,  and  prepare  for  the  reception  of  a  larger  number  of 
colonists.  Many  persons,  principally  Quakers,  were  induced  to  emigrate.  An  associa- 
tion was  formed  at  London  and  Bristol,  the  "Free  Society  of  Traders,"-  who  purchased 
lands,  with  a  view  both  to  agricultural  settlement  and  for  the  establishment  of  manufac- 
tories, and  for  carrying  on  the  lumber  trade  and  whale  fisheries. 

Arrival  of  Penn. 

Having  carefully  adjusted  his  preliminary  plans,  Penn  took  an  affectionate  leave  of 
his  family  and  friends,  and  sailed  for  Pennsylvania,  in  the  ship  Welcome,  on  the  30th 
August,  i68a.  Near  a  hundred  colonists  accompanied  him,  many  of  whom  died  of 
small-pox  during  the  voyage.  At  length,  after  a  long  passage,  the  gallant  ship  anchored 
at  New  Castle,  and  the  eager  colonists,  of  every  nation,  tongue  and  people — English, 
Dutch,  Swedes — hastened  to  welcome  the  beloved  proprietor.  He  addressed  the  magis- 
trates and  people,  setting  forth  his  designs,  and  assured  them  of  his  intentions  to  main- 
tain their  spiritual  and  temporal  rights,  liberty  of  conscience,  and  civil  freedom.  At 
Upland,  (now  Chester,)  he  convened  the  Assembly,  and  made  known  his  plans  and 
benevolent  designs.  The  Assembly  tendered  their  grateful  acknowledgments.  The 
Swedes  deputed  Lacy  Cock  to  inform  him  that  "  they  would  love,  serve  and  obey  him, 
with  all  they  had,"  declaring  "  it  was  the  best  day  they  ever  saw."  At  this  Assembly, 
which  continued  only  three  days,  an  Act  of  Union  was  passed,  annexing  the  three  lower 
counties  to  the  Province.  The  frame  of  government,  with  some  alterations,  was 
accepted  and  confirmed,  the  laws  agreed  upon  in  England,  with  some  changes,  were 
passed  in  form,  and  the  Dutch,  Swedes  and  other  foreigners,  were  received  to  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship.  Penn  had  been  careful,  on  sending  out  his  deputy,  Markham,  to 
enjoin  upon  him  and  his  colonists  to  deal  amicably  with  the  Indians,  and  soon  after  his 
own  arrival  he  held  the  memorable  interview  with  the  native  chiefs  under  the  great  elm 
at  Shackamaxon,  now  Kensington.  No  authentic  record  has  been  preserved  of  this 
treaty,  yet  there  is  every,  reason  to  believe  that  its  object  was  not  the  purchase  of  lands, 
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but  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  covenant  of  love  and  frieudJiip  between  the  aborigines 
and  Penn.  "  Under  the  shelter  of  the  forest,"  says  Bancroft,  "now  leafless  by  the 
frosts  of  Autumn,  Penn  proclaimed  to  the  men  of  the  Algonquin  race,  from  both 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  from  the  borders  of  the  Schuylkill,  and,  it  may  have  been,  even 
from  the  Susquehanna,  the  same  simple  message  of  peace  and  love  which  George  Fox  had 
professed  before  Cromwell,  and  Mary  Fisher  had  borne  to  the  Grand  Turk.  The  Eng- 
lish and  the  Indian  should  respect  the  same  moral  law,  should  be  alike  secure  in  their 
pursuits  and  possessions,  and  adjust  every  difference  by  a  peaceful  tribunal,  composed 
of  an  equal  number  of  men  from  each  race."  The  intercourse  of  Penn  with  the  Indians 
was  ever,  indeed,  marked  by  the  strictest  justice,  and  by  a  most  commendable  generosity. 
He  might,  on  the  world's  maxim  that  "  might  makes  right,"  have  asserted  aclaim  to  the 
soil  granted  him  by  the  charter  he  had  received.  Nor  would  it  then  have  much 
damaged  his  character  if  he  had  done  so,  for  a  principle  had  obtained  in  Europe,  that 
a  newly  discovered  country  belonged  to  the  nation  whose  people  first  discovered  it. 
Eugene  IV,  and  Alexander  VI,  successively  granted  to  Portugal  and  Spain  all  the 
countries  possessed  by  infidels,  which  should  be  occupied  by  the  industry  of  their 
subjects,  and  subdued  by  the  force  of  their  arms.  But  the  noble  Quaker  wo^  influenced 
by  "  the  higher  law."  As  has  been  remarked,  with  an  eloquence  equal  to  that  of  the 
author  just  quoted,  "  he  was  influenced  by  a  purer  morality,  and  sounder  policy,  than 
y^aX prevaiUng principle  which  actuated  the  more  sordid.  His  religious  i^rinciple  did 
not  permit  him  to  wrest  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania  by  force  from  the  people  to  whom 
God  and  nature  gave  it,  nor  to  establish  his  title  in  blood,  but  umicr  the  shade  of  the 
lofty  trees  of  the  forest,  his  right  was  fixed  by  treaties  with  the  natives,  and  sanctified, 
as  it  were,  by  smoking  from  the  calumet  of  jieace."* 

Imuicration   Increasikc. 

As  the  advantages  offered  to  settlers  by  the  Province  of  Pennsylvauls  became  more 
and  more  known,  emigrants  from  other  countries  in  ever  growing  numbers  were  attracted. 
"  It  was  recommended  by  its  free  and  constitutional  government — by  the  character  of 
its  fundamental  laws,  adopted  and  established  by  the  fin-t  emigrants  to  its  territory — its 
fertile  soil,  salubrious  and  temperate  climate — its  ada|>tation  to  a  large  and  rural  popula- 
tion, with  advantages  for  trade,  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  dissatisfaction  pre- 
vailing with  large  classes  of  intelligent,  industrious  and  enterprising  men,  under  several 
of  the  European  governments,  directed  their  attention  to  the  American  colonies,  and  by 
men  of  this  character  Pennsylvania  was  more  generally  prefitrred  for  their  abode,  aAer 
the  organization  of  its  govemment."t 

It  does  not  admit  of  question,  however,  that  the  speedy  and  large  increase  of  popula- 
tion within  the  limits  of  the  Province,  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  religious  tolera- 
tion which  was  secured  to  the  colony,  by  its  charter  and  fundamental  enactments. 

"  What  Moghl  lh«y  ihtu  »fa  ! 
lli>£hlj«wch  of  the  Diinet 
TIm  vMlih  ofMU,  the  ipoik  of  mt 

Tbty  toushi  a  faith't  pun  tlwiAa 
Ay.  4.all  II  holy  gnuod, 

Tb*  mU  wbm  Am  ihrr  iml  '■ 
They  ha«a  bft  nn«l«ll»<»l  what  thon  tlwy  bud— 
^'reodom  lo  wonhip  God  " 


•  linliS'i  1j»*  of  rMHylmda.U,  lo). 

t'-A  Ifibuuiaiba  Printri(J«i.  Vitiaa,  Habiu  and  PaUtc  UadUaou  of  ih<  I rnh  aad Scotch  Ba<<yS>ttl<n</P«u>rUMUi 
ky  ih«  Has.  C«m(<  Ctaatnn."  tnm  >ktah  w<  han  dottTCd  lu>^«u.>i  «id  la  aiiua*  ihh  .>ikit. 
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The  persecution  of  the  Quakers  and  other  religious  denominations,  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II,  and  especially  during  that  of  his  successor,  the  intolerance  exercised  by 
the- Papists  over  the  Protestants  of  Europe,  and  the  overbearing  or  persecuting  spirit,  on 
religious  accounts,  in  many  of  the  other  colonies,  as  contrasted  with  the  liberality;  of  the 
Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  who  were  disposed  to  open  their  arms  to  all  denominations  of 
professing  Christians  who  might  be  inclined  to  settle  among  them,  induced  the  flocking 
of  men  by  tens,  by  hundreds,  and  by  thousands,  to  a  place  where  man  pretended  not  to 
assume  the  prerogatives  of  Deity,  nor  judge,  condemn,  and  punish  in  His  stead. 

Scotch  Irish. 

.  Of  those  who  migrated  hither  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  greater  number,  or  their 
ancestors,  had  formerly  removed  from  Scotland.  But  they  were  treated,  after  a  short 
residence  in  Ireland,  with  much"  ingratitude  and  neglect,  and  hence  they  sought  refuge 
in  America.  The  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel,  in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  having 
conspired  against  the  government  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  fled  from  the  kingdom  to 
escape  punishment.  Some  of  their  accomplices  were  arrested,  condemned  and  executed, 
but  the  two  Earls  were  attainted  by  a  process  of  outlawry,  upon  which  their  vast  estates, 
about ;  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  escheated  to  the  crown.  King  James 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  improve  a  country  that  was  covered  by  woods,  desolated  by 
.war;  infested  by  robbers,  or  inhabited  by  ignorant  adherents  to  the  Romish  Church. 
For  this  purpose  he  divided  the  escheated  lands  into  small  tracts,  and  those  he  gave  to 
adventuirers,  who  were  to  settle  them  within  four  years,  with  a  certain  number  of  sub- 
tenants. According  to  his  advice,  the  preference  was  given,  in  distributing  the  lands, 
to  adventurers  from  the  west  of  Scotland.  They  were  Protestants  from  his  own  country. 
They  were  industrious  people,  and  the  passage  being  very  short,  they  might,  with  the 
greater  ease,  settle  the  lands  according  to  their  contracts.  The  establishment  of  prelacy 
in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1637,  and  afterwards  in  the  year  1661,  among  people  who  had 
adopted  the  more  simple  form  of  Presbyterian  worship, -became  the  additional  cause  of 
numerous  errjigrations  from  that  kingdom  to  the  North  of  Ireland. 

The  superior  knowledge,  industry,  and  temperance  of  the  Scotch  farmers,  in  a  short 
time  enabled  them  to  supplant  the  natives  among  whom  they  lived,  and  six  of  the 
northern  counties,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  the 
descendants  of  Scottish  emigrants,  or  the  remains  of  Cromwell's  army.  That  Protestant 
colony  has  been  the  chief  support  of  government  against  all  attempts  to  establish  a 
Catholic  prince,'  by  treason,  insurrection,  or  murder.  Those  men  have  been  the  steady 
and  active'  supporters  of  the  Hanover  succession.  Their  faithful  services,  and  uniform 
attachment  to  government,  had  placed  them  in  the  rank  of  good  and  faithful  subjects, 
and  their  unshaken  loyalty  had  entitled  them  to  confidence  and  public  favour.  But 
they  were  t-eated  like  aliens  and  strangers,  with  marks  of  distrust  in  their  civil  capacity, 
and  they  were  depressed  in  their  religious  capacity,  by  the, spirit  of  intolerance,  because 
they  were  not  of  the  established  church  of  Ireland.  Men  who  were  thus  degraded  and 
vexed  by  incapacities  and  burdens,  migrated  in  thousands  to  Pennsylvania,  in  which 
they  knew  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  had  their  full  operation.  Their 
first  settlements  were  in  Bucks  county,  but  chiefly  in  the  territory  which,  in  1729,  was 
organized  into  the  county  of  Lancaster.  Settlements  were  made  in  it  about  171 7,  on 
Octorara  creek,  and  about  the  same  time,  or  earlier,  in  Pequea,  and  in  1722  in  Donegal 
and  Paxton.  About  1737,  quite  a  number  of  these  emigrants  located  themselves  in  the 
northwestern  parf  of  York  county,  on  the  water  of  Tom's  and  Marsh  creek,  (now  Adams 
county.) 
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Esf.LISH. 

"  In  England,  ever  since  the  mcm.r  ible  5^t.  Bartholomew's  day,  all  eyes  had  been 
anxiousljr  directed  to  the  Trans-Atlantic  settlements,  notwithstanding  they  were  as  yet  a 
wilderness,  and  while  some  fled  to  Holland,  a  great  number,  together  with  many  of  the 
ejected  ministers,  betook  themselves  to  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  American 
]ilaiii.itions.  In  Scotland,  fines,  imprisonments,  and  whippings,  were  abundant  from 
1662,  when  the  Act  of  Conformity  was  passed,  until  1688,  when  the  Act  of  Tolewttion 
gave  relief  under  the  Presbyterian  Prince  of  Orange.  The  Western  and  Southern 
counties,  which,  according  to  Hume,  were  the  most  populous  and  thriving,  were  the 
most  obnoxious,  and  the  severity  of  the  persecutions  surpassed,  in  \\m:  judgment  of 
Bishop  Burnet,  the  merciless  rigouni  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Many  sold  their  estates  and 
crossed  over  t'»  the  Scots  of  UKtcr,  where,  for  a  timt-.  unrestricted  l.i>crty  was  allowed. 
But  the  arm  of  intolerance  soon  followed  them  t'j  this  retreat,  and  the  hunteil-down  non- 
conformists felt  that  they  had  no  resource  short  of  absolute  expatriation.  In  order  that 
the  fury  of  the  prelates  might  have  full  sweep,  the  Presbyterians  and  their  ijenttl 
ministers  were  forbidden  to  fly  into  Scotland  to  avoid  it.  Of  these  ejected  ministen, 
both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  Wodrow  gives  a  catalogue  amounting  to  four  hundred.  "* 

Cl.ASsF  ,   OF    hlMlilRANTs. 

In  con.sequenrc  of  the  inrsciiitions  nf  1679,  i6Sj  and  1685,  crowds  of  voluntary  exiles 
sought  .111  asylum  in  Kxst  New  Jersey,  IVnuNslv.mia,  Carolina  and  .Maryland. 

Prominent  among  those  who  fled  to  this  Kind  T  r  conscience's  sake,  were  the 
Huguenots,  or  Frem  h  I'roiest.ints,  Ih.-  per-f  utions  !•>  which  they  were  expoaed 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  <  oTi^ummatecj  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  N.antes, 
in  1685,  drove  hundrc<ls  of  thous.inds  of  those  unhappy  [iMpIc  from  thcirnative  country. 
Though  the  frontiers  were  vigilantly  guarded,  upwards  o\  five  hundred  thousand  of  them 
made  their  esca]:>e.  I'he)  fled  to  Switzerland,  fJcrmany,  Holland  and  England,  and 
large  numlwrs  of  tiiein  came  to  this  <  ountry,  nuny  of  whom  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 
chiefly  on  Pequea  I'reek,  near  Paradise,  Ijint-astcr  county. 

The  Welsh,  also,  from  their  numbers,  deserve  |Xirticular  notice.  The  principal 
settlement  of  them  at  an  e:trly  iK-riod,  was  upon  the  left  liank  of  the  Schuylkill.  They 
there  occupied  three  townshijM,  and  in  .1  few  years  their  numbers  so  increas<;<l  that  they 
obtained  three  additional  townships.  Subsequently  many  of  them  settled  in  various 
parts  of  the  Provim  e.     They  were  characterized  by  energy,  integrity  and  [lerseverancc. 

Nor  must  the  German  scttleti!  in  Pennsylvania,  by  any  means  be  overlooked  in  this 
eniiineration.  Tlieir  immigration  commenced  as  early  as  1682  or  1683,  and  very 
r.ipidly  increased.  iluMennoni-.t<  or  German  lUptis^,  a  sect  which  adhered  to  the 
principle  of  non-resist.m<  e,  persecuted  in  Kuroix,  and  driven  from  one  country  to 
another,  sought  the  toleration  of  Penn's  colony,  and  immigrated  between  the  years  1698 
and  1717,  settling  in  Lancaster,  Berks,  and  the  upper  parts  of  Chester  county.  The 
Dunkards,  dso  a  nonresisi.int  se.  t.  began  to  immigrate  atx>ut  the  year  1718,  and  «ib- 
scquently  cst.d)lished  a  sort  of  inon.istery  and  convent  at  Ephrata,  in  Lancaster  county. 

In  1 719,  Jonathan  Uiikinson,  who  laid  the  important  ofl&ccs  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Province,  Speaker  of  the  VsscinMy,  and  Member  t)f  Coin,  il,  remarks:  "  We  are  daily 
expecting  shi|>s  from  London  which  bring  over  P.Uatines,  in  number  about  six  or  seven 
thousand.  NNc  had  a  panel  who  came  out  about  five  years  ago,  who  purchased  land 
about  sixty  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  and  pr.ive  quiet  and  industriota. " 

•  >K..ary(if  UxPmlrywrtMiCkafchbiaMSUMafKaMBdif.lqrilM  Rvr.  Katan  L»TbluA.  D.I>. 


lO  MEN  OF  MARK. 

From  1 730  to  1 740,  about  sixty-five  vessels,  well  filled  with  Germans,  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia, bringing  with  them  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  schoolmasters  to  instruct  their 
children.  A  large  number  of  these  remained  in  Philadelphia,  others  went  seventy  to 
eighty  miles  from  that  city — some  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lebanon,  others  west 
of  the  Susquehanna,  in  York  county.  From  1740  to  1755,  upwards  of  one  hundred 
vessels  arrived,  which  were  filled  with  emigrants  of  the  same  nation,  and  in  some  of 
which,  thougli  small,  there  were  between  five  and  six  hundred  passengers.  With  regard 
to  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Andrews,  in  a  letter  dated  October  14,  1730,  says  : 
"There  is,  besides,  in  this  Province  a  vast  number  of  Palatines,  and  they  come  in  still 
every  year.  Those  that  have  come  of  late  are  mostly  Presbyterian,  or,  as  they  call 
themselves.  Reformed,  the  Palatinate  being  about  three -fifths  of  that  sort  of  people." 
"There  are  many  Lutherans  and  some  Reformed  mixed  among  them.  In  other  parts 
of  the  country,  they  are  chiefly  Reformed,  so  that  I  suppose  the  Presbyterian  party  are 
as  numerous  as  the  Quakers,  or  near  it." 

Such,  then,  were  the  materials  out  of  which  the  original  population  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania  was  constituted.  As  our  necessarily  brief  sketch  indicates,  they  were 
not  homogeneous,  but  were  diversified  by  their  origin,  religious  principles,  habits,  and 
language.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  divergences,  they  were  one  in  spirit,  actuated  by 
a  common  impulse,  and  controlled  by  a  similar  ambition.  They  were  united  in  devo- 
tion to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  in  favour  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Equality  of  rights,  and  the  liberty  of  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
were  standard  principles  which  had  won  .their  steadfast  adherence,  and  which  they  were 
not  willing  any  party  or  power  should  dare  to  assail.  That  they  were  not  free  from 
faults,  is  not  to  be  denied.  This  was  to  be  expected.  The  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  thrown  together  in  a  new  world,  the  difference  of  the  reigning  spirit  of  the  several 
localities  from  which  they  migrated,  the  influence  of  early  education,  the  necessity  for 
combating  the  untried  exigencies  of  pioneer  life,  and  the  difficulties  always  incident  to 
the  mutual  adjustment  of  masses  of  people  in  a  new  territory,  as  well  as  to  the  framing 
of  wise  and  just  laws  for  self-government, — all  these  considerations  made  an  antecedent 
probability  that  the  new  social  and  civil  systems  would  not  be  inaugurated  and 
established  without  a  development  of  some  of  the  errors  and  evils  which  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult for  lapsed  human  nature  to  avert  or  avoid.  But,  over  and  above  these  imperfec- 
tions, those  men  had  in  general,  a  character  challenging  our  highest  admiration,  who 
first  took  possession  of  our  noble  territory,  when  it  was  a  vast,  dense  and  solitary  wil- 
derness— ^the  hut  of  the  savage  and  the  dwelling  of  the  beasts  of  prey — felled  its  forests, 
cleared  its  streams,  fenced  its  plains,  decorated  its  hill-tops  with  humble  yet  happy 
homes,  churches  and  school-houses,  framed  its  salutary  legislation,  and  proclaimed  the 
principles  which  have  made  it  the  abode  of  civilization  and  the  home  of  an  intelligent, 
enterprising,  moral  and  religious  community.  They  were,  as  a  body,  men  of  indepen- 
dence and  integrity  of  character,  exemplary  morals  and  a  deep  reverence  for  the  insti- 
tutions of  religion. 

Character  of  Immigrants. 

The  author  of  the  work  already  referred  to,  thus  alludes   to   the    three   classes 

the  English,  the  Scots  and  Irish,  and  the  Germans,  into  which  the  first  settlers  of  Penn- 
sylvania by  reason  of  their  diversity  were  divided,  a  division  which  was  maintained  for 
some  generations,  and  is  not  even  yet  effaced : 

•'  The  associates  and  followers  of  Penn,  who  were  amongst  the  first  to  establish  the 
government  of  the  Province,  were  an  honest,  intelligent,  virtuous,  peaceful  and  benevo- 
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lent  population,  known  in  England  and  the  colonies  by  the  name  of  Friends  or  Quakers. ' ' 

"  The  Germans  were  a  hardy,  frugal   and   industrious  people,  and  in 

many  districts  have  preserved  their  foreign  manners  and  language.  They  have  established 
in  every  part  of  the  State,  communities  much  respected  for  religious  and  moral  character, 
many  of  them  emigrated  for  conscience's  sake,  and  others  to  improve  their  condition 
and  circumstances.  Their  industry  and  frugality  have  enabled  them  to  add  greatly  to 
their  own  wealth  and  resources,  whilst  they  were  increasing  that  of  the  Province  and 
State.  With  most  of  this  class,  e<lucation  has  been  promoted,  and  their  descendants,  in 
acquirements  and  intelligence,  are  in  advance  of  their  ancestors,  and  many  are  amongst 
the  most  respectable  and  useful  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  whiUt  ihcy  have,  by 
branches  of  their  families,  contributed  greatly  to  the  industrious  and  asefut  population 

of  several  of  the  Western  States.'    "  From  their  conscientious  scruples  against 

bearing  arms,  the  Mennonists  did  not  enter  the  army  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  country 
but  when  Independence  was  acknowledged,  and  a  new  government  organized  and 
esublished,  they  were  obedient  in  all  things  to  its  requisitions.  They  have  ever  been 
in  Pennsylvania  a  peaceable,  industrious  and  moral  communiiv,  paying  their  taxes 
regularly ;  avoiding  strife,  and  living  in  peace  with  all  men  with  whom  they  had 
intercourse.     They  never  allow  the  poor   members  of  their  society  to  be   a  public 

charge,  but  support  them  in  the  society." "The  Scotch  and  Irish  settlers  of 

Pennsylvania  are  men  who  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  a  great  Province,  and 
who,  with  a  master's  hand,  erected  a  structure  of  government  that  was  stable,  capacious 
and  elevated,  whose  prosperity  and  greatness  command  admiration,  and  which,  by  public 
accord,  constitutes  the  great  keystone  of  the  political  arch  of  the  .\merican  Union. 
The  men  who  were  instrumental  in  this  structure  of  government,  with  its  free  institu- 
tions of  religious  and  civil  liberty,  were  more  than  ordinary  men,  to  hold  the  plough 
and  handle  the  axe,  or  ply  the  shuttle.  They  had  other  qualities,  wc  would  infer  from 
their  works,  than  enteqirisc,  energy,  bravery  and  patriotism,  and  they  were  not  surpassed, 
for  lofty  virtue  and  consistent  piety." 

Penh's  Purchase  of  Land-. 

Soon  after  William  Penn's  arrival  in  the  Province,  the  date  of  which  has  been 
already  noticed,  and  before  his  retxjrn  to  England,  in  1684,  he  resolved  ■•  to  purchase 
the  lands  on  the  Susquehanna  from  the  Five  Nations,  who  pretended  a  right  to  them, 
having  conquered  the  people  formeriy  settled  there."  For  this  purpose,  being  too  busy 
to  give  hia  personal  attention  to  the  matter,  he  engaged  Governor  Dongan,  of  New 
York,  where  the  Five  Nations  chiefly  quartered,  to  buy  from  them.  "  all  that  tract  of 
land  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Susquehanna,  and  the  lakes  adjacent  in  or  near  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania."  Dongan  effected  a  purchase,  and  conveyed  the  property  to 
I'cnn,  January  13th,  1696,  "  in  consideration  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling." 

How  careful  the  wise  Quaker  was  to  have  this  purchase  well  confirmed,  appears  from 
the  following  document  which  stands  among  the  early  records  of  the  Province:— 

"September  i.ith,  1700,  IVtJagh  orA  Amiaggy-Junk-  jut:'',  Kings  or  Sachems  of  the 
Suaquehannagh  Indians,  and  of  the  river  under  that  name,  and  lands  lying  on  both  sides 
thereof.  Deed  to  ^N'  Pcnn  for  all  the  said  river  Susquehannagh,  and  all  the  islands 
therein,  and  all  the  lands  situate,  lying  and  being  upon  both  sides  of  the  said  river,  and 
next  adjoimng  the  samt,  to  the  utmost  confines  of  th.  lands  which  are,  or  formerly  «  v/,-, 
the  right  of  the  people  or  nation  <  ailed  the  Susquehannagh  Indians,  or  by  what  name 
iMVtr  thty  were  called,  as  fully  and  amply  as  we  or  any  of  our  ancestors  have,  cc  ill, 
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might  or  ought  to  have  had,  held'  or  enjoyed,  and  also  confirm  the  bargain  and  sale  of 
the 'said' lands,  made  unto  Colonel  Thomas  Dongan,  now  Earl  of  Limerick,  and  for- 
merly Governor  of  New  York,  whose  deed  of  sale  to  said  Governor  Penn  we  have  seen." 

Penn  in  Council  with  the  Five  Nations. 

/  111  April,  1 701,  Penn  met  in  council  the  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations  with  those  from 
the  Susquehanna  and  the  Potomac,  and  the  Shawnese  chiefs,  and  after  going  through 
the  solemn  forms  of  Indian  diplomacy,  covenanted  that  there  should  be  "forever  a 
firm  and  lasting  peace  continued  between  William  Penn,  his  heirs  and  successors,  and 
all.  the  English  and  other  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  province,  and  the  said  kings  and 
chiefs,  &c. ,'  and  that  they  shall  forever  hereafter  be  as  one  head  and  one  heart,  and  live 
in  true  friendship  and  amity  as  one  people. '  At  this  treaty,  regulations  were  adopted 
to  govern  their  trade,  and  mutual  enforcement  of  penal  laws,  and  former  purchases  of 
land  were  confirmed.  Especially  was  there  a  necessity  for  a  confirmation  of  the  sale 
just'referred  to  as  having  been  made  in  September  of  the  preceding  year.  The  Con- 
estp'ga  Indians,  it  seems,  would  not  recognize  the  validity  of  this  sale,  believing  that  the 
Five  Nations  had  no  proper  authority  to  transfer  their  possessions.  In  consequence  of 
this  difficulty,  Penn  entered  into  articles  of  agreement  with  the  Susquehanna,  Potomac 
and  Conestoga  Indians,  by, which  they  ratified  and  confirmed  both  Governor  Dongan's 
deed  of  1696,' and  the  deed  by  Widagh  z,t\A  Andaggy-jitnk-quagh,  of  1700. 

.  IhOctober,  1736,  a  purchase  was  made  by  the  Proprietaries,  from  the  Six  Nations, 
calling  themselves  Aquanuschioni,  /.  ^.  the  United  People,  of  all  the  lands  west  of  the 
Susquehanna  "  to  the  setting  sun,"  and  south  of  the  Tayamentasachta  hills,  as  the  Kit- 
tochtihny  or.Blue  Mountain  was  called  by  the  Six  Nations.  "  Their  Sachems  or  chiefs," 
says  Mr.Rupp,*  "were  appointed  with  plenary  powers  to  repair  to  Philadelphia,  and 
there,  among  other  things,  settle  and  adjust  all  demands  and  claims  connected  with  the 
^Susquehanna!  and  the  adjoining  lands.-  On  their  arrival  at  that  city,  they  renewed  old 
treaties  of  friendship,  and  on  the  nth  of  the  month  just  mentioned,  made  a  deed  to 
John  Penn,  Thomas  Penn  and  Richard  Penn,  their  heirs,  successors,  and  assigns.  The 
deed  was  signed  by  twenty-three  Indian  chiefs  of  the  Onondaga,  Seneca,  Oneida  and 
Tuscarora  m.'dox^'s,,  and  granted  to  the  Penns  "all  the  said  river  Susquehanna,  with  the 
lands  lying  on  both  sides  thereof,' to  extend  eastward  as  far  as  the  heads  of  the  branches 
or  springs  which  run  into  the  said  Susquehanna,  and  all  the  lands  lying  on  the  west  side 
of  the  said  river  to  the  setting  sun,'  and  to  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the  said  river, 
northward,  up  the  same  to  the  hills  or  mountains  called  in  the  language  of  said  nations 
Tayamentasachta,  zxvA.  by  the  Delaware  Indians  the  Kekachtannin\i!{\\s,.'"  In  July,  1754, 
at  Albany,  the  proprietors  purchased  of  the  Six  Nations  all  the  land  within  the  State,  not 
previously  purchased,  lying  southwest  of  a  line  beginning  one  mile  above  the  mouth  of 
Penn's  creek,  and  running  northwest  by  west  "  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  State." 

Emigration  'Westward. 

As  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  gradually  increased  in  population,  the  tide  of 
migration  rolled  westward.  In  1729,  the  upper  parts  of  Chester  county  were  consti- 
tuted a  separate  county  called  "  Lancaster  county,"  which  then,  and  till  1749,  embraced 
Yorl^,  Curnberland,  part  of  Berks,  and  all  the  contiguous  counties,  as  it  did  also  Dauphin 
till  March  4th,   1785.'  The  first  permanent  and  extensive  settlement  made  near  the 


*  History  and  Tjpagraphy  of  Dauphin,  Citmberlanil,  Franklin,  Bedford,  Adams  and  Perry  Counties,  ly  /.  D.  Rupp,~ 
to  which  we  here  make  a  general  acknowledgment  of  obligation  for'assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  sketch.'- 
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Susquehanaa,  was  commenced  by  some  Swiss  immigrants.  They  were  persecuted 
Mennonists,  who  had  fled  from  the  Cantons  of  Zurich,  Bern,  Schaffhauscn  in  Switrer- 
land,  to  Alsace,  above  Strasburg,  where  they  had  remained  some  time  !h.i"  ire  they  immi- 
grated to  America.  Thistheydid  in  1 707  or  1 708,  choosing  for  their  location  the  westorn 
part  of  Chester,  now  Lancaster  county,  near  Pequea  creek.  Before  1720.  settlements 
had  been  extended  northward  beyond  the  Chickasalunga  creek.  Donegal  township, 
organized  in  1732,  had  been  principally  M.-ttled  by  Irish,  or  Scotch  immigrants. 

JoH.v    Harris. 

Settlements  were  now  made  northward,  and  along  the  Susquehanna  river.  John 
Harris,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  England,  had  made  an  attempt,  prior  to  1725,  10  settle 
near  the  mouth  of  Conoy  creek,  not  far  from  the  present  site  of  Bainbridge,  but  it  seems 
he  preferred  to  settle  higher  up  the  Susciuehanna,  near  an  Indian  village  called  Prixtan, 
at  or  near  the  present  site  of  Harrisburg.  Harri-.  was  in  a  few  years  foUowctl  by  others, 
principally  emigrants  direct  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  "  .\bout  the  time  of  the  settle- 
ment of  this  pioneer  at  (Peixtan)  Harrisburg,"  sap  his  great -grand -son,  (Jeorge  Wash- 
ington Harris,  Ksq  ,  "  Indian  towns  were  existing  near  to-^juirc  Wills'  stone  house,  (in 
Cumberland  county,)  opposite  Harrisburg,  and  -u  the  mouth  of  the  Conodoguinett  and 
Yellow  Breeches  creeks.  There  had  been  one  on  the  low  ground  on  the  river,  about  the 
lower  line  of  Harrisbiirj,',  and  another  .it  the  mouth  ^f  Paxlon  creek.  These  two  an- 
supposed  to  have  bei-n  abandoned  at  the  time  of  making  his  settlement.  The  Indians, 
who  resided  in  this  iirif^lilxirhiKnl,  were  of  the  ^ix  Xaiwii.  and,  it  said,  that  at  one 
time,  by  firing  a  gun,  six  or  seven  hundred  warriors  could  l>c  assembled  at  the  present 
site  of  Harrisburg."* 

KiTTCXIIIINNV    \' ALLEY. 

The  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  opposite  Harris'  Icrry,  was  called  by  the  Indians 
Kittochtinny  valley,  from  the  extensive  mountain  range  constituting  its  western 
boundary,  •' Kittoi  htinny"  signilying  "  endless  mountains."  That  |kirt  of  the  valley 
west  of  the  Sustiuchanna,  embru  e<l  what  now  1  onstitutes  the  i-iiimt\  nf  Cumberland,  and 
almost  all  the  county  of  Franklin.  For  fertility  of  soil,  abundance  .f  copious  springs, 
1  lear  running  streams,  variety  of  forest  timber,  luxuriance  of  vegetation  and  salubrity  <>f 
t'limate,  presenting  as  a  boundary  on  two  sides  mountain  ranges,  with  a  wide  valley, 
made  up  of  hills,  plains  and  dales,  it  was  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  American  colonies. 
\"et,  attr.ni  live  as  it  was,  its  settlement  was  retarded  from  being  a  frontier  remote  from 
the  eastern  settlement,  the  Indian  claim  to  which  was  not  purchased  by  the  Proprie- 
l.iry  of  PcnnsNlv.mi.i,  until  O.  tober,  1736.  A  great  part  of  it  was  in  controversy 
with  the  Proprietary  of  Maryland,  who  claimed  the  same  as  belonging  to  th.it 
Province.  The  purchase  Just  mentioned,  being  made;  and  the  Maryland  controversy 
being  at  the  same  time  suspended,  by  a\;reement  of  the  Proprietaries  of  the  two  Provinces, 
the  Land  t^fliee  of  IVun^ylvinii  wis  opened  in  January,  \-\t,  for  the  sale  and  appro- 


•  AnkU  la"  N«p«y'*  ll^rrhburK  Bmincu  Diraciory."  In  iIm  um<  anick  the  Ulovin.-  Imcrasiiac  iacidcm  b  raUtad: 
"  On  vnc  ocduian.  ■  band  -A  lodUni,  vko  had  been  do'n  Um  rl<r«r,  or,  u  h  laid,  lt>  the  Ljol.  <m  a  lndia(  ncunjoa.  caaic 
In  iha  h.MiM  cf  I  jha  Harrii.  Soaia,  tw  olml  .^r  \\\<m.  »or«  inl..«.ca««l.  Tlwy  aakad  <»  Imm,  aMaaiac  WeM  Irxfia  Rnai.  a> 
iIm  aiu<lan<  ohkWry  wa*  ik  <  Uwa  auBuCKturad  la  Pcaaaylnnla.  Scciaf  ibcy  'm  alrradir  ialoiicalal,  he  (cared  niichlcf  ■  r 
ha  K«*«  Oioii  mota,  anJ  ha  rcAtftcd.  Thry  brcjma  ennicvd  and  •cited  and  lied  hin  lo  iha  araJhrrTT  Xf^"-  Irf  bum  hita 
WhIkI  ihay  ware  pfuceeJiag  lo  aaaeula  ibtlr  pofpoM  ha  »«  rrlei«ed.  «fter  a  wrAZiU.  by  iKher  I  Tin.  rfiSe  aeichbaehaad, 
•ho  geaatally  aiaie  acroai  the  rivet.  II.  «  ihaalarm  »».  j(».a  loihaai.  arhether  by  Srtaf  ajnaor  o«ber»«w.  or  by  w'.  m. 
h  aa<  aow  eaiul^  kou»  n  la  rrminbraace  uT  lUi  eraai,  ha  alkaranuda  directed  that,  oa  hit  death,  ha  (hoald  ba  boricd 
uader  iha  laulberry  tree  »hkh  had  beaa  the  acaaa  oTthh  adeeanna.  He  died  ahoM  the  year  I7««.  aad  er*.  WHkI  •her*  he 
k«il  dliacled— aader  the  tlvada  of  Ua  on  Beatorabte  crae.  aad  theaa  hh  rrauim  ufO  retnw,  irlth  iboee  r  •  aae  of  h  > 
chUdtea." 
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priation  of  lands  west  of  the  Susquehanna  on  the  usual  terms.  The  applications  for 
warrants,  and  the  influx  of  settlers,  were  now  great  into  this  valley.  As  early  as 
1 7  30-3 1 J  some  resolute  and  enterprising  citizens  were  induced  by  the  Proprietary 
Agents  of  Pennsylvania  to  make  settlements  in  this  district,  under  the  authority  of  the 
State,  in  order  to  assert  and  maintain  its  claims  and  jurisdiction,  but  only  at  and  after 
the  opening  of  the  Land  Office  for  the  sale  of  lands-  in  the  Kittochtinny  valley  did 
settlers  rush  into  it.  Their  number  in  1740  reached  several  thousands;  in  1749  the 
number  of  taxables  was  807,  and  in  1751  it  had  increased  to  1134. 

Organization  and  Settlement  of  Cumberland  County. 
Before  the  organization  of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  this  part  of  the  Kittochtinny 
Valley  was  called  by  the  whites  "the  North  Valley,"  to  distinguish  it,  as  is  supposed, 
from  the  extension  of  the  same  valley  in  Virginia,  south  of  the  Potomac  River.  After- 
wards, it  very  generally  received  the  name  of  the  "Cumberland  Valley,"  taking  its 
name  from  the  county,  of  which  it  was  a  small  part.  Cumberland  county  was  organized 
January  27th,  1750.  Up  to  this  date  it  belonged  to  Lancaster  county,  which  was 
established  in  1729,  and  then  included  the  whole  country  west  of  the  boundary  of  the 
State.  The  inhabitants  of  the  North  Valley,  by  a  petition  to  the  Assembly,  represented 
the  great  hardships  they  endured  by  reason  of  their  remoteness  from  Lancaster,  where 
the  courts  were  held  and  the  public  offices  kept,  how  difficult  it  was  for  the  "  sober  and 
quiet  part ' '  of  the  valley  to  protect  themselves  from  theft  and  other  abuses,  frequently 
committed  by  idle  and  dissolute  persons,  who,  to  escape  punishment,  resorted  to  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  Province,  and  owing  to  the  great  distance  from  the  place  of 
trial  and  imprisonment,  frequently  escaped,  and  the  result  of  this  application  was  an 
enactment, — "  That  all  and  singular  the  lands  lying  within  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania 
to  the  westward  of  Susquehanna,  and  northward  and  westward  of  the  county  of  York, 
be  erected  into  a  county  to  be  called  Cumberland,  bounded  northward  and  westward 
with  the  line  of  the  Province,  eastward  partly  with  the  river  Susquehanna,  and  partly 
with  the  said  county  of  York,  and  southward  in  part  by  the  line  dividing  the  said 
Province  from  that  of  Maryland.  Cumberland  county  was  named  after  a  maritime 
county  of  England,  on  the  borders  of  Scotland.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  its 
extensive  limits  have  been  gradually  reduced  by  the  formation  of  other  counties. 

The  Valley   Divided. 

In  i735>  by  the  order  and  appointment  of  the  Court,  the  valley  was  divided  into  two 
townships,  by  a  line  crossing  the  valley  at  the  "  Great  Spring,"  now  Newville,  the 
eastern  one  called  "  Pennsborough, "  and  the  western  one,  "Hopewell,"  and  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  a  Constable  were  appointed  for  each.  In  1741,  the  township  of 
Antrim  was  established,  embracing  the  Conococheague  settlement  and  what  now 
constitutes  the  county  of  Franklin,  with  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Constable  for  it. 

When  Cumberland  county  was  erected,  Robert  McCoy,  Benjamin  Chambers,  David 
Magaw,  James  Mclntire  and  John  McCormick  were  appointed  commissioners  to  select 
the  site  for  a  court-house.  Shippensburg  was  selected  as  a  temporary  seat  of  justice. 
After  Carlisle  had  been  laid  out,  /^  was  chosen  permanently  in  1751  for  this  purpose.* 


*  Mr.  Conynham  says — "  Messrs.  Lyon  and  Armstrong  were  elected  by  the  proprietaries  to  lay  out  a  town  on  the  road  from 
Harris'  Ferry,  leading  through  the  rich  valley  of  Cumberland,  including  the  old  stockade  and  blockhouse,  and  extending  over 
the  big  spring  called  Le  Tort,  (now  Letort,)  after  James  Le  Tort,  a  French  Swiss,  who  acted  as  Indian  interpreter  and 
messenger  to  government,  and  who  had  erected  a  cabin  at  its  source  as  early  as  the  year  1735,  Carlisle  was  laid  out  in 
pursuance  of  their  directions  in  1750."  This  stream  rises  in  South  Middleton  township,  from  a  large  fountain  as  its  source 
gives  motion  to  several  mills,  passes  through  the  borough  of  Carlisle,  and  empties  into  the  Conodoguinett  two  miles  north- 
east of  the  borough. 
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The  Orphans'  Cuurt,  during  the  years  1750  and  1751,  seems  to  have  followed  the 
judges.  At  one  time  it  was  held  at  "  William  Andeison's,"  another  time  at  "  Antrim," 
sometimes  at  "  Shippensburg,"  and  then  again  at  "  Peteretown,"  ("  Peters  Township.") 
The  removal  of  the  Court  Of  Common  Pleas  and  the  Criminal  Court  from  Shippens- 
burg  to  Carlisle,  produced  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  people  of  Conococheague, 
which  was  then  quite  a  populous  settlement,  and  complaint  was  made  to  the  Assembly. 
In  their  petition  for  a  redress  of  their  grievances,  they  affirmed  their  full  persuasion  that 
the  continuance  of  Shippensburg  would  have  quieted  the  whole  county,  though  it  was 
northeast  of  the  centre.  They  also  alleged  that  it  would  always  impoverish  them  to 
carry  and  expend  their  money  at  the  extremity  of  the  county,  whence  it  would  never 
circulate  back  again,  that  neither  the  interest  of  the  proprietaries  nor  the  prosperity  of 
the  tovm  of  Carlisle  would  be  advanced  by  changing  the  seat  of  justice,  and  that  no 
good  wagon  road  could  be  made  across  the  North  Mountain  ' '  until  beyond  Shippens- 
burg, up  the  valley."  The  citizens  of  the  eastern  end  denied  the  statements  of  the 
Conococheague  men,  and  the  courts  remained  at  Letort's  Spring,  where  it  was  for  the 
proprietary  interest  that  they  should  be. 

Interestin(;   Letters. 

Gov.  Hamilton,  in  his  letter  of  instructions,  April  i,  1751,  "to  .Nu  hoLus  Scull, 
Surveyor-General,  which  will  serve  likewise  for  Mr.  Cookson,"  states  that  he  had  been 
led  to  select  the  site  of  Carlisle  on  account  of  there  being,  among  other  advantages 
"  about  it|  a  wholesome  dry  limestone  soil,  good  air,  and  abundance  of  vacant  land,  well 
covered  with  a  variety  of  wood."  He  also  charged  hi-s  agents,  in  selecting  the  site,  "  to 
take  into  consideration  the  following  m-ittcrs,  vis: — the  health  of  the  citizens,  the  good- 
ness and  plenty  of  water,  with  the  easiest  method  of  coming  at  it ;  its  commodiousneas  to 
the  great  road  leading  from  Harris'  Ferry  to  the  Potowmac,*  and  to  other  necessary 
roads,  as  well  into  the  neighbouring  county  as  over  the  passes  in  the  Blue  Mountains." 

In  May,  1753,  John  O'Neal,  who  had  been  sent  to  Carlisle  by  Governor  Hamilton, 
for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  fortifications,  thus  wrote : 

"  The  garrison  here  consists  only  of  twelve  men.  The  stockade  originally  occupied 
two  acres  of  ground  square,  with  a  blockhouse  in  each  comer ;  these  buildings  are  now 
in  ruin.  Carlisle  has  been  recently  laid  out,  and  is  the  established  sc.it  of  justire.  It  is 
the  general  opinion  that  a  number  ot  log  cabins  will  be  ercctc<l  during  the  ensuing 
Summer  on  speculation,  in  which  some  accommodation  can  be  had  for  the  new  levies. 
The  number  of  dwelling  houses  is  five.  The  court  is  at  present  held  in  a  temporary 
log  building,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  centre  square.  If  the  lots  were  clear  of  the 
brushwood,  it  would  give  a  different  aspect  to  the  town.  The  situation,  however,  is 
handsome,  in  the  centre  of  a  valley,  with  a  mountain  bounding  it  on  the  north  and 
south  at  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  The  wood  consists  principally  of  oak  and  hickory. 
The  limestone  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  fiiture  settlers,  being  in  abundance. 
A  limekiln  stands  on  the  centre  square,  near  what  is  called  the  deep  quarry,  from  which 
is  obtained  good  building  stone.     A  large  stream  of  water  runs  about  two  miles  from  the 

village,  which  may  at  a  future  period  be  rendered  navigable The  Indian 

wigwams,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Beaver  Pond,  are  to  me  an  object  of  particular 
curiosity." 

Ctnuoi  s  Stockade. 

In  the  same  year,  1753.  another  stockade  of  very  curious  construction  was  erected, 
whose  western  gate  was  in  High  street,  between  Hanover  and  Pitt  streets,  opposite  lot 

*  Laid  out  b/  arte  of  Utc  man  M  liinnHw,  ia  ifjA. 
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loo.  This  fortification  was  thus  constructed  :  Oak  logs  about  seventeen  feet  in  length 
were  set  upright  in  a  ditch  dug  to  the  depth  of  four  feet.  Each  log  was  about  twelve 
inches  in  diameter.  In  the  interior  were  platforms  made  of  clapboards,  and  raised  four 
or  five  feet  from  the  ground.  Upon  thfese  the  men  stood  and  fired  through  loopholes. 
At  each  corner  was  a  swivel  gun,  which  was  occasionally  fired  "  to  let  the  Indians  know 
that  such  kind  of  guns  were  within."  *  Three  wells  were  sunk  within  the  line  of  the 
fortress,  one  of  which  was  on  lot  125,  another  on  the  line  between  lots  109  and  117,  and 
the  third  on  the  line  between  lots  124  and  116.  This  last  was  for  many  years  known  as 
the  "King's  Well."  Within  this  fort,  called  "  Fort  Louther,"  women  and  children 
from  Green  Spring  and  the  country  around  often  sought  protection  from  the  tomahawk 
of  the  savage.  Its  force,  in  1755,  consisted  of  fifty  men,  and  that  of  Fort  Franklin,  at 
Shippensburg,  of  the  same  number.  At  a  somewhat  later  day,  or  perhaps  about  the 
same  time,  breastworks  were  erected  a  little  northeast  of  the  town — as  it  was  then 
limited — by  Col.  Stanwix,  some  remains  of  which  existed  until  within  a  comparatively 
recent  date.f 

Barbarous  Murder  at  Carlisle. 

The  town  of  Carlisle,  in  1760,  says  Mr.  Day,  was  made  the  scene  of  a  barbarous 
iiiurder.  Doctor  John,  a  friendly  Indian  of  the  Delaware  tribe,  was  massacred,  together 
with  his  wife  and  two  children.  Capt.  Callender,  who  was  one  of  the  inquest,  was  sent 
for  by  the  Assembly,  and,  after  interrogating  him  on  the  subject,  they  offered  a  reward 
^f  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  apprehension  of  each  person  concerned  in  the  murder. 
The  excitement  occasioned  by  the  assassination  of  Dr.  John's  family  was  immense,  for 
it  was  feared  that  the  Indians  might  seek  to  avenge  the  murder  on  the  settlers.  About 
noonday,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1763,  one  of  a  party  of  horsemen,  who  were  seen  rapidly 
riding  through  the  town,  stopped  a  moment  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  communicated  the 
information  that  Presq;u'isle,  Le  Beuf,  and  Venango  had  been  captured  by  the  French 
and  Indians.  The  greatest  alarm  spread  among  the  citizens  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
boring country.  The  roads  were  crowded  in  a  little  while  with  women  and  children 
hastening  to  Lancaster  for  safety.  The  pastor  of  the  Episcopal  church  headed  his  con- 
gregation, encouraging  them  on  the  way.  Some  retired  to  the  breastworks.  Col. 
Bbuquet,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Governor,  dated  the  day  previous,  at  Carlisle, 
urged  the  propriety  of  the  people  of  York  assisting  in  buildin*  the  posts  here,  and 
"  sowing  the  harvest,"  as  their  county  was  protected  by  Cumberland. 

Conditions  of  Peace. 

The  terror  of  the  citizens  subsided  but  little,  until  Col.  Bouquet  conquered  the 
Indians  in  the  following  year,  1764,  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.  One  of  the 
conditions  on  which  peace  was  granted  was,  that  the  Indians  should  deliver  up  all  the 
women  and  children  whom  they  had  taken  into  captivity.  Among  them  were  many 
who  had  been  seized  when  very  young,  and  had  grown  up  to  womanhood  in  the  wigwam 
of  the  savage.  They  had  contracted  the  wild  habits  of  their  captors,  learned  their  lan- 
guage and  forgotten  their  own,  and  were  bound  to  them  by  ties  of  the  strongest 
affection.  Many  a  mother  found  a  lost  child  ;  many  were  unable  to  designate  their 
children.  The  separation  between  the  Indians  and  their  prisoners  was  heart-rending. 
The  hardy  son  of  the  forest  shed  torrents  of  tears,  and  every  captive  left  the  wigw;am 
with  reluctance.  Some  afterwards  made  their  escape  and  returned  to  the  Indians. 
Many  had  intermarried  with  the  natives,  but  all  were  left  to  freedom  of  choice,  and 

*  Haz.  Reg.  iv,  390.  f  Char.,  &c.f  of  Carlisle. 
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those  who  remained  unmarried  had  been  treated  with  delicacy,  (inc  female,  who  had 
been  captured  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  had  become  the  wife  of  an  Indian  and  ihc  mother 
of  several  children.  When  informed  that  she  was  about  to  be  delivered  to  her  parents, 
her  grief  could  not  be  alleviated.  "Can  I,"  said  she,  "enter  my  parents'  dwelling? 
Will  they  lie  kind  to  my  children  ?  Will  my  old  companions  associate  with  the  wife  of 
an  Indian  chief?  And  my  husband,  who  has  been  so  kind— I  will  not  desert  him  !" 
That  night  she  fled  from  the  camp  to  her  husband  and  <  hildren. 

THRtLLINT,     InXIDENT. 

A  great  number  of  the  restored  prisoners  were  brcjught  to  Carlisle,  and  Col.  Bouquet 
advertised  for  those  who  had  lost  children  to  come  there  and  V>o\i  for  them,  .\mong 
those  that  came  was  an  old  woman,  whose  child,  a  little  girl,  had  been  taken  from  her 
several  years  before,  but  she  was  unable  to  designate  her  daughter  or  converse  with  the 
released  captives.  With  breaking  heart  the  old  woman  lamented  tj  Col.  Bouquet  her 
hapless  lot,  telling  him  how  she  used  many  years  ago  to  sing  to  her  little  daughter  a 
hymn  of  which  the  child  was  so  fond.  She  w.u  requested  by  the  Colonel  losing  it 
then,  which  she  did  in  these  words  : 

"  Alone,  ycl  IK>(  aloiM  ttja   I. 

Th'mgh  in  iKU  wlitudc  fto  draar : 
I  feci  my  S«viuur  always  nigh. 
He  comca  my  every  hour  to  cKccr," 

and  the  long-lost  daughter  rushed  into  the  arms  of  her  mother. 

C'arlisi.k  a   Rknuk/vois. 

Quietude  being  secured  to  the  cili/eiis  by  the  termination  of  the  Indian  war,  they 
(iirei  ted  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  village  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  No  important  public  event  disturbed  them  in  their  peaceful  occupations,  until  the 
disputes  which  preceded  the  war  of  the  Revolution  arose  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country.  During  this  war  C^arlislc  wxs  made  an  imjHjrtant  place  of  rendezvous 
for  the  American  troops,  and,  in  consequence  of  being  located  at  a  distance  from  the 
theatre  of  war,  British  prisoners  were  frequently  sent  thither  for  secure  confinement.* 
Of  these  were  two  officers,  Majjr  Andre  and  Lieutenant  Despard,  who  had  been  t.iken 
by  Montgomery  near  L.ike  Champlain.  While  here,  in  1776,  they  occupied  the  stone 
house  on  lot  number  161,  .it  the  corner  of  South  Hanover  street  and  Locust  alley,  and 
were  on  parole  of  honour  of  six  miles,  but  were  prohibited  going  out  ol  the  town  except 
in  military  dress. 

.\n   Unfi,i\i  iiin>^   WhI'.. 

In  the  immediate  neighborhootl  lived  Mrs.  Ramsey,  an  unflinching  Whig,  who 
detected  two  lories  in  conversation  with  these  officers,  and  immediately  made  known 
the  <  ir>  uinstance  to  William  Brown,  Ksq.,  one  of  the  County  Committee.  The  Tories, 
being  pursued,  were  arrested  somewhere  between  the  town  and  South  Mountain,  brought 
back,  trietl  instanlrr,  and  imprisoned.  Upon  their  jiersons  were  discoveretl  letters 
written  in  Frcnt  h,  but  no  one  could  be  found  to  interpret  them,  and  their  contents 
were  never  known. 

After  this  <>•  ■  urreni  c.  An. ire  and  I  Vspard  were  not  allowed  to  It.ive  the  town.  They 
hail  in  thiii  |x>s.scssiun  fottling  pieces  of  superior  workmanship,  with  which  they  had 
Wen   in   iii<*  haliit  of  pursuing  game  within  the  limits  ■  I'  their  parole,  but  now,  l>einp 


•  11>o  {'aAt/Ai/."  AvTV*'.  I«^a»^«b«><  Hilfa  mite  fma  Om  i^'o.  bw  •rhhia  ike  bann(h  bmi»,  wrrr  Uiili  In  1777. 
11»e  wwrMie«*^  -h^'-')'^  "'***  HeaKiAua  v^pumd  «i  Ir 
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unable  to  use  them,  they  broke  them  to  pieces,  declaring  that  "no  d d  rebel  should 

ever  burn  powder  in  them."  During  their  confinement  here,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Thompson  enlisted  a  company  of  militia  in  what  is  now  Perry  county,  and  marched 
them  to  Carlisle.  Eager  to  make  a  display  of  his  own  bravery  and  that  of  his  recruits, 
he  drew  up  his  soldiers  at  night  in  front  of  the  house  of  Andre  and  his  companion,  and 
swore  lustily  that  he  would  have  their  lives,  because,  as  he  alleged,  the  Americans  who 
were  prisoners  of  war  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  were  dying  by  starvation.  Through 
the  importunity,  however,  of  Mrs.  Ramsey,  Captain  Thompson,  who  had  formerly  been 
an  apprentice  to  her  husband,  was  made  to  desist,  and,  as  he  countermarched  his 
company,  with  a  menacing  nod  of  the  head  he  bellowed  to  the  objects  of  his  wrath, 
"  You  may  thank  my  old  mistress  for  your  lives." 

Bribe  Refused. 

On  the  following  morning,  Mrs.  Ramsey  received  from  the  British  officers  a  very 
polite  note,  expressing  their  gratitude  to  her  for  saving  them  from  the  hacking  sword  of 
the  redoubtable  Captain  Thompson.  They  were  afterwards  removed  to  York,  and 
before  their  departure,  sent  to  Mrs.  Ramsey  a  box  of  spermaceti  candles,  with  a  note 
requesting  her  acceptance  of  the  donation,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  her  many  acts  of 
kindness.  The  present  was  declined,  Mrs.  Ramsey  averring  that  she  was  too  staunch  a 
Whig  to  accept  a  gratuity  from  a  British  officer.  Despard  was  executed  at  London  in 
1803,  for  high  treason.     With  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Andre  every  one  is  familiar. 

Relief  for  the  Distressed. 

In  1763  there  were  many  refugees,  from  the  most  western  parts  of  the  Province,  in 
Carlisle,  driven  thither  by  distress  arising  from  Indian  hostilities.  The  Congregations 
of  Christ's  Church,  and  St.  Peter's  Church,  Philadelphia,  both  Episcopal,  raised  the 
sum  of  £fi()2  for  the  relief  of  these  frontier  inhabitants.  The  Rev.  William  Thompson, 
an  itinerant  Episcopal  minister  for  the  counties  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  a  letter  from 
Carlisle,  August  24th,  acknowledging  this  generous  act,  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  We  find  the  number  of  the  distressed  to  be  seven  hundred  and  fifty  families,  who  have  abandoned 
their  plantations ;  many  have  lost  their  crops,  and  some  their  stock  and  furniture,  and  besides  these  we  are 
informed  that  about  two  hundred  women  and  children  are  coming  down  from  Fort  Pitt.  The  unhappy 
sufierers  are  dispersed  through  every  part  of  this  county,  and  many  have  passed  into  York.  In  this  town 
and  neighbourhood,  there  are  upwards  of  two  hundred  families,  and  having  the  afiliction  of  the  small-pox 
and  flux  to  a  great  degree." 

The  first  tax  upon  the  citizens  of  Carlisle,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  as  appears 
from  the  charter  of  the  town,  was  laid  in  December,  1752,  and  amounted  to  ^2t,  gs.  (td. 

Col.  John  Armstrong. 

Prominent  among  the  citizens  of  Carlisle  at  this  time,  was  Col.  John  Armstrong.  He 
was  of  Irish  nativity,  and  a  man  of  intelligence,  integrity,  and  high  moral  and  religious 
character.  He  was  resolute  and  brave,  and,  through  living  habitually  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  he  feared  not  the  face  of  man.  The  corporation  of  Philadelphia  thus  testified 
their  esteem  for  this  valiant  and  brave  soldier : 

Col.  John  Armstrong. 

Sir: — The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  greatly  approve  of  your  conduct  and  public  spirit  in 
the  late  expedition  against  the  tovim  of  Kittanning,  and  are  highly  pleased  with  the  signal  proofs  of  courag  e 
and  personal  bravery  given  by  you,  and  the  officers  under  your,  command,  in  demolishing  of  that  place 
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I  am  therefore  ordercl  to  return  you  and  them  the  ihanlu  of  the  X'-ojA  tr  the  eminent  senrice  jrou  have 
thereby  done  your  country.  I  am  aUo  ordered  by  the  Corporation  to  present  you,  out  of  their  small  public 
ilocic,  with  a  piece  of  plate  anri  silver  medal,  and  each  of  your  .tri  crs  with  a  medal  and  a  small  sum  of 
money  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  manner  mo«t  agreeaUe  to  them  ;  which  the  Board  desire  you  will  accept  as 
a  testimony  of  the  regard  they  have  for  your  meriL 

Sigited  by  older, 
January  t^h,  1757.  ATW'OOD  SHITE.  Mayor. 

Col.  Armstrong  was,  in  1776,  appointed  by  the  .American  (■Mngri.--.-H  a  peneral  of  its 
Revolutionary  Army,  on  the  recommendation  of  Washington,  who  had  served  with  him 
in  Forbes'  Campaign  in  1758,  and  knew  his  qualifications.  He  served  his  country  with 
ability  and  fidelity  in  the  trying  struggle  for  American  Independence. 

Chl-rche-s. 

About  the  year  1736,  the  Presbyterians  erected  a  log  church  on  the  Conodoguinett 
creek,  about  two  miles  north  of  Carlisle,  or  UV-^t  Pennsborough,  as  it  was  then  called, 
at  a  place  known  ever  since  as  the  "  MLctm^  House  Spring."  No  vc^iige  of  this 
building  now  remains,  nor  are  there  any  of  the  oldest  residents  of  the  neighbourhood 
who  are  able  to  give  anything  like  a  satisfactory  account  <<\  it.  The  fin>t  pastor  of 
this  Church — the  Rev.  Samuel  Thom|)son,  from  Ireland— was  ordained  and  installed 
November  14th,  1739.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  for  »ome  time  previously  to 
Mr.  Thompson's  settlement,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Craighead  and  C  .ivcn  had  laboured 
there  in  the  character  of  stated  supplies. 

Shortly  after  Carlisle  was  laid  out,  a  Presbyterian  congregation  was  organized  in  it, 
and  a  church  was  built.  In  relation  to  this  movement,  ('«1.  Amutrong.  who  was  ati 
Elder  of  the  church,  wrote  to  Kn  lurd  Peters,  as  follows  :— 

••Ca«U"11»,  Junt  Tfilk,  1757. 
"  To-morrow  w«  begin  to  haul  stones  for  the  building  of  a  mccling-hovsc,  on  the  nottli  side  of  the 
square; — there  was  im  other  convenient  place.     1  have  avoided  the  place  you  once  pitched  fi»  a  church. 
The  stones  are  raised  out  of  Gil.  Siahwix's  entrenchments :  we  will  want  help  in  thts  (wliticaJ  as  well  a* 
religious  work." 

About  the  year  1760,  a  license  was  obtained  from  Governor  Hamilton,  authoriiing 
the  congregation  to  raise,  by  lottery,  a  small  sum  of  money  to  enable  them  lo  build  a 
decent  house  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  in  1766,  the  minister  and  others  petitioned 
the  Assembly,  for  the  passage  of  an  Act  to  compel  the  "managers  to  settle,"  and  tlie 
"adventurers  to  pay,"  ■'  the  settlement  of  the  lottery  having  been  tor  a  considerable  litne 
deferred,"  by  reason  of  the  "confusion  occasioned  by  the  Indian  wars."  The  Act 
prayed  for  w;»s  passed.  The  method  of  raising  money  by  lottery,  for  church  purpose* 
or  any  other,  was  not,  of  course,  at  thiit  time  rct;.iriii'.l  as  it  u  now. 

The  Rev.  Geo.  Duflield,  D.  D.,  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  church  in  Carlisle,  in 
1761.  A  short  time  afterward,  the  congregation  in  the  country,  then  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Steele,  constructed  a  iwo-story  house  of  worship  in  town,  and,  some 
time  before  the  Revolution,  erected  the  present  "  Fir-t  Presbyterian  Church,"  on  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  Centre  S.|u.irc."*  which,  however,  has  since  been  several  times 


•  It  tlMwU  km  b«  MaiMi,  itui  tlw  PrwbytwUa  Omtdi  •!  5tt»«i»' Sp..i>«.  •  .  allwJ  fro- *•  ttnk*<  iIm  !»»>)  m«wI  iIm 
M».«  MM  whkh  Um  dnnch  sdilk.  .....  w«  i.««ia.ny  o-nwl  >r,  Mr  .S.Ur„  .»,  af  Uh  tni  Mim  u  il>«t  f.c  «  rf  !>>• 

c<«BirJlut4M»riy«ltMaes  Tlx  eoi«nta«toii  »m  tosi  k»o«m  m  "  the  p»»pU  o»«r  ilw  S«9«>«hMM  ~  Aa>rrsMi(ir]6) 
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remodeled  and  repaired.  The  two  congregations  differed  somewhat  in  doctrinal  views, 
and  were  called  the  "  Old  Lights,"  and  "  New  Lights,"  in  virtue  of  a  division  which 
then  prevailed  throughout  the  Synod.  "The  house  in  which  Mr.  Duffield's  congrega- 
tion worshipped,"  says  Dr.  Wing,  "was  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Hanover  street, 
nearly  opposite  the  place  where  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  now  stands.  Soon  after 
Mr.  Duffield's  removal  to  the  Third  Church  of  Philadelphia  (1772,)  this  building  tookfire 
and  was  entirely  consumed.  During  the  confusion  incident  to  the  War  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  neither  congregation  appears  to  have  flourished,  and  soon  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Steele,  (August,  1779,)  both  congregations  worshipped  alternately  in  the 
stone  church,  which  had  now  been  completed  by  Mr.  Duffield's  former  people  finishing 
off  and  occupying  the  gallery."  After  the  removal  of  Dr.  Duffield  to  Philadelphia, 
and  the  death  of  Mr.  Steele,  the  two  congregations  united,  and  called,  in  1785,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Davidson,  D.  D. ,  who  was  an  eminent  scholar  and  divine.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  congregation,  thus  unite'd,  was  incorporated.  Dr.  Davidson  was  removed 
by  death,  December  13th,  181 2.  In  connection  with  him,  and  as  his  colleague,  the 
Rev.  Henry  R.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  preached  some  time  to  the  congregation,  whilst  Profes- 
sor in  Dickinson  College.  In  1816,  the  Rev.  George  Duffield,  a  licentiate  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Philadelphia,  and  grandson  of  Dr., Duffield  above  referred  to,  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  this  church.  Dr.-  Duffield  resigned  the  charge  in  1835.  The  congregation 
was  subsequently  served  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Granger  and  Burrowes,  as  supplies,  and 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  W'.  T.'  Sprole  and  E.  J.  Newlin  as  pastors,  until  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wing 
assumed  the  pastorate,  which  he  still  continues  to  fill. 

The  "Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Carlisle,"  was  organized  in  the  town  hall  in 
1833.  Rev.  Daniel  McKinley,  D.  D.,  was  its  pastor  from  1833  till  1838,  the  Rev, 
Alexander  T.  McGill,  D.  D.,  from  1839  till  1841,  the  Rev.  T.  V.  Moore,  D.  D.,  from 
1842  till  1845.  The  succeeding  pastors  were  the  Rev.  James  Lillie,  the  Rev.  Mervine 
E.  Johnson,  the  Rev.'  Dr.  Eells,  and  the  Rev.  John  C.  Bliss,  who  yielded  the  pulpit  to 
the  Rev.  George  Norcross,  by  whom  it  is  still  occupied. 

Episcopalians. 

In  1765,  the  Episcopalians  ©f  Carlisle  also  secured  the  passage  of  an  Act  by  the 
Assembly,  authorizing  them  to  raise  by  lottery  a  sufficient  sum  to  complete  a  church 
"in  part  erected,"  but  whether  they  availed  themselves  of  it,  does  not  appear.  The 
edifice  then  built  stood  near  the  same  spot — the  northeast  corner  of  the  public  square — 
on  which  the  present  church,  St.  John's,  is  located.  The  itinerant  missionary  already 
referred  to,  in  the  interest  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  for  the  counties  of  York  and  Cum- 
berland, was  maintained  by  the  "Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,"  for  several  years  after  these  counties  were  founded.  This  office  was  held  by  him 
as  late  as  1776. 

German  Reformed  and  Lutheran. 

The  German  Reformed  and  Evangelical  Lutheran  churches,  in  Carlisle,  both  incor- 
porated in  181 1,  were  organized  about  1765,  the  latter  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Butler.     They  worshipped  on  alternate  Sabbaths  in  the  same  church,  which 

Thomas  Craighead,  Golston,  and  Thompson,  the  last  of  whom  became  pastor  In  1739.  Mr.  T.  resigned  on  account  of 
"bodily  weakness  '*  in  1745,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  pastorate,  in  the  same  year,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Caven,  In  1764  the 
Rev.  John  Steel  served  the  congregation  in  connection  with  the  church  at  Carlisle.  In  1782  the  Rev.  Samuel  Waugh  was 
installed  over  the  church.  In  1808  the  Rev.  John  Hayes  became  successor  of  Mr.  Waugh.  The  church  was  subsequently 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Henry  R.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  James  Williamson,  the  Rev.'George  Morris,  and  others. 
The  present  church  edifice  was  erected  in  1783. 
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Stood  on  the  lot  then  used  as  the  German  Refonned  burying  ground,  opposite  to  Dickin- 
son College,  until  1807,  when  each  congregation  erected  a  house  of  worship  for  its  own 
use.  This  lot  having  been  sold  for  a  Preparatory  School  for  the  college,  another  German 
Reformed  church  was  built  in  1827,  at  the  comer  of  High  and  Pitt  streets,  which  was 
subsequently  sold  to  the  Methodists,  and  then,  in  1835,  the  building  was  erected  in 
Louther  street  which  is  now  occupied.  The  Lutherans  also  erected  a  handsome 
structure. 

Methodist. 

Soon  after  the  Revolution  Methodist  ministers  commenced  their  labours  in 
Carlisle,  worshiping  first  in  the  market-place,  then  in  the  Court  House,  and  subse- 
quently in  a  small  frame  building  in  Pomfret  street,  in  which  last  place  they  formed  .i 
(lass  of  about  twelve  members,  in  1792  or  1793.  Their  number,  increasing,  a  few 
years  afterwards  they  built  a  small  stoi\p  house  in  Pitt  street,  in  which  they  worshiped 
a  short  time,  and  then  erected  a  brick  edifice  in  Church  alley.  Having  sold  this  in 
1835,  they  purchased  from  the  Gemuin  Reformed  congregation  the  stone  church  on  the 
corner  of  Pitt  and  High  streets. 

Roman  (ArHouc. 

The  Catholic  chapel  was  erected  in  1807,  and  enlarged  in  1833.  The  lot  was  at  aa 
early  day  owned  by  tht-  Jesuits  of  (  uiuwago,  who  had  ujjon  it  a  small  log  ilmrch,  in 
wlii(  ii  the  Catholic  congregation  worshi|>e<l  until  the  present  one  was  built. 

Associate  Prlsbytekian. 

The  Assoi  iate  Presbyterian  congregation  of  Carlisle  was  organized  in  1798.  The 
lot  on  West  street,  upon  which  the  church  is  built,  was  conveyed,  in  consiileraiion  of  j^6, 
by  the  Messrs.  IVnii,  in  1796,  to  "  U'm.  Blair,  Win  M.jore,  John  Smith,  and  John 
MeC'oy,  Trustees  of  the  Asso<  i.ite  Presbyterian  congreg;itioii,  adhering  to  the  subor- 
(lin.ition  of  the  .\ssoc  iate  I*resbytery  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  the  llev.  John  Marshall 
and  James  ('l.ukson  "  were  then  members.  The  building  was  put  up  in  i8oa,  and  the 
Rev.  i'r.incis  rrint;le,  their  first  |)astor,  called  the  same  year. 

ICviDKNOE   or    PROCRE.SS. 

The  following  extr;u  t  from  a  letter  written  by  Tliom.is  S.  Craighead,  Junior,  of 
White  Hill,  Cumberland  county,  and  dated  December  16th.  1845,  will  strike  every 
one  with  interest,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  present  prosperous  condition  ot  Cumber- 
land valley,  as  indi<.iiing  the  va.st  progress  which  has  marked  the  Li^t  thirty  years  of 
\\s  development : 

"  t  taw  the  finl  mail  itagc  that  p«s>«tl  through  Carlulc  u>  I'itbbafg.  Il  was  a  great  wondrr — ihc  pcofilc 
uiid  ihr  iwoprietor  wa>  a  k"'->>  fool ;  I  think  hii  name  waa  Slou^-li.  I  hapfvncd  a  »hoft  time  ago  i<.  vi>i(  a 
friend,  l.ui.l' Ritner,  win  of  thai  great  anil  good  man.  1  x-(h)v.  Kitncr,  who  now  owns  C'ji{Min  Itinny'*  fann 
who  wa*  killcil  iluring  Ihe  Revolutionary  War.  'I°be  houtc  had  been  a  urem,  and  in  repairing  il  Mr 
Rilner  (bond  vime  l-ooks.  &c.,  which  are  a  iurii.Miy.  fhargc, — breakfast,  £70,  ilinncr.  hone  {tvA.  £y>. 
Some  rharge*  viUI  more  eitravagant,  l>ni  we  know  it  was  |»i<I  with  Coagrew  roiwey.  The  poor  soldier 
on  hit  return,  had  (lOur  money,  but  ilic  rich  boon,  liberty,  whls  a  price  to  him  far  more  raJnalilc.  S"  laic 
at  1808,  I  haulrti  wme  maleriab  tu  Dlivrr  Evans'  law  mill  al  ruiaburg,  I  was  astonished  lo  see  a  mill 
going  without  water.  .Mr  Kvan*  talistied  my  curiosily,  by  showing  and  cx|>laining  everything  he  could  lo 
me.  lie  l-»kcd  eamently  M  mr  and  lald,  y<M  may  lire  lo  sec  your  wagons  cnming  out  tiere  t>  ueam. 
IIm  wurtU  were  *>>  imprc«*«tl  Ihal  I  hare  always  remembered  them.     I  have  lirnl  lo  ^n  ihem  go  ihmttj;!! 
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Cumberland  county,  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  I  may  see  them  go  through  to  Pittsburg,  but  1  have  seen  Mr. 
Evans'  prophecy  fulfilled  beyond  what  I  thought  possible  at  the  time,  but  things  have  progressed  at  a  rate 
much  faster  than  the  most  gigantic  minds  imagined,  and  we  are  onward  still." 

1 
Washington's  Visit. 

In  1794,  several  thousand  troops  were  assembled  in  Carlisle,  on  their  way  to  quell 
the  "Whiskey  Insurrection."  On  the  first  of  October,  the  Governor  of  the  State 
arrived  at  Carlisle,  and  in  t^ie  evening  delivered  an  animated  address,  in  the  Presbyterian 
church.  On  Saturday,  the  fourth,  George  Washington,  President  of  the  United  States, 
accompanied  by  Secretary  Hamilton,  and  his  private  Secretary,  Mr.  Dandridge,  and  a 
.  large  company  of  soldiers,  besides  a  great  mass  of  yeomanry  and  many  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  arrived.  A  line  was  formed,  composed  of  cavalry,  with 
sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  with  the  infantry  from  the  various  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  near  thfee  thousand  men.  The  Court  House  was  illuminated 
in  the  evening,  and  a  transparency  exhibited  with  this  inscription  in  front:  "Washing- 
ton is  ever  triumphant,"  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side,  "The  reign  of  the 
Laws — Woe  to  arnarchists. 

The  following  letter  -was  presented  by  a  number  of  the  principal  citizens  to  the 
Father  of  his  Country  : 

To  George  Washington,  Esq.,  President  of  the  United  States. 

Sir  : — We,  the  subscribers,  inhabitants  of  this  borough,  on  behalf  of  ourselves  and  fellow  citizens,  friends 
to  good  order,  government  and  the  laws,  approach  you  at  this  time,  to  express  our  sincere  admiration  of  those 
virtues  which  have  been  uniformly  exerted,  with  so  much  success,  for  the  happiness  of  America;  and 
which,  at  this  critical  period  of  impending  foreign  and  domestic  troubles,  have  been  manifested  with  dis- 
tinguished lustre. 

Though  we  deplore  the  cause  which  has  collected  in  this  borough  all  classes  of  virtuous  citizens,  yet 
it  affords  us  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction  to  meet  the  Father  of  our  Country,  and  brethren  in  arms, 
distinguished  for  their  patriotism,  their  love  of  order,  and  attachment  to  the  constitution  and  laws ;  and 
while  on  the  one  hand  we  regret  the  occasion  which  has  brought  from  their  homes  men  of  all  situations  who 
have  made  sacrifices,  unequaled  in  any  other  country,  of  their  private  interests  to  the  public  good,  yet  we 
are  consoled  by  the  consideration,  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  evinced  to  our  enemies  abroad 
and  the  foes  of  our  happy  constitution  at  home,  that  they  not  only  have  the  will,  but  possess  the  power,  to 
repel  all  foreign  invaders,  and  to  crush  all  domestic  traitors. 

The  history  of  the  world  affords  us  too  many  instances  of  the  destruction  of  free  governments  by  factious 
and  unprincipled  men.  Yet  the  present  insurrection  and  opposition  to  government  is  exceeded  by  none, 
either  for  its  causeless  origin,  or  for  the  extreme  malignity  and  wickedness  with  which  it  has  been  executed. 

The  unexampled  clemency  of  our  councils  in  their  endeavours  to  bring  to  a  sense  of  duty  the  western 
insurgents,  and  the  ungrateful  returns  which  have  been  made  by  that  deluded  people,  have  united  all  good 
men  in  one  common  effort  to  restore  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  to  punish  those  who  have 
neglected  to  avail  themselves  of,  and  have  spurned  at,  the  most  tender  and  humane  offers  that  have  ever 
been  made  to  rebels  and  traitors. 

We  have  viewed  with  pain  the  great  industiy,  art,  and  misrepresentations  which  have  been  practiced  to 
delude  our  fellow  citizens.  We  trust  that  the  effort  of  the  general  government,  the  combination  of  the  good 
and  virtuous  against  the  vicious  and  factious,  will  cover  with  confusion  the  malevolent  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace,  and  afford  to  the  well  disposed  the  certainty  of  protection  to  their  persons  and  property. 

The  sword  of  justice,  in  the  hands  of  our  beloved  President,  can  only  be  considered  as  an  object  of  terror 
by  the  wicked,  and  will  be  looked  up  to  by  the  good  and  virtuous  as  their  safeguard  and  protection. 

We  bless  that  Providence  which  has  preserved  a  life  so  valuable  through  so  many  important  scenes— and 
we  pray  that  He  will  continue  to  direct  and  prosper  the  measures  adopted  by  you  for  the  security  of  our 
internal  peace  and  stability  of  our  government;  and  that  after  a  life  of  continued  usefulness  and  glory,  you 
may  be  rewarded  with  eternal  felicity. 

To  this  Gen.  Washington  thus  replied  : 
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(ir.NTLIMRN  : 

1  Uiank  you  .incerely  for  your  aflectjonate  address.  I  feel  as  I  ought,  whal  is  penwnal  to  me.  and  I 
cmnol  ^rat  Iw  particularly  pleased  with  the  cn!i;;!>'.  r.^  and  patriotic  altachmenl  which  U  man.f«l<rd 
towards  our  happy  constitution  and  the  laws. 

When  we  look  around  and  behold  the  universally  acknowlclgel  prosperit}-  which  blesses  erety  part  <A 
the  United  States,  facts  no  Ics  unequivWal  than  those  which  are  the  lamented  occasion  of  our  present 
mcetinj;  were  necessary  to  persuade  us  that  any  |«>ni.,n  of  our  feUow  citizens  could  be  so  deficient  in  dis- 
cernment or  virtue,  a*  to  attempt  to  disturb  a  situation  which,  instead  of  murmurs  and  tumults,  calK  for  our 
wannest  gratitude  to  Heaven,  and  our  earnest  endeavours  to  preserve  and  prolong  so  favoured  a  lot. 

1^  us  hope  that  the  delusion  cannot  be  lasting ;  that  rea.<ion  will  speedily  regain  her  empire,  and  the  laws 
th'ir  just  authority,  where  they  have  lost  it.  1^  the  wise  and  virluou>  unite  their  cflbrts  I.,  reclaim  the 
misguided,  and  to  detect  and  defeat  the  arts  of  the  factious.  The  union  of  good  men  is  a  baiis  on  which 
the  security  of  our  internal  peace  and  >i.il.iliiy  of  our  -.<.  rnmeni  may  safely  rest.  It  will  always  prove  an 
adequate  ramput  against  the  vicious  and  disorderly. 

If  in  any  case  in  which  it  may  be  indispensable  to  raise  the  sword  of  juticc  a^nst  ofaatinate  oflcndcra. 
I  ihall  deprecate  the  necessity  of  deviating  from  a  bvouritc  aim,  to  estaUisli  the  authority  uf  the  laws  in  the 
affections  of  all,  rather  than  in  the  fears  uf  any. 

c;E(.)Rt;E  \v.\.<;niNinx>N 

DUTCINSON   COLLK'.K. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cumberland  <  ounty,  immediately  after  the  Revolutionary  war, 
showing  their  appreciation  of  a  high  grade  for  the  education  of  young  men  in  science, 
literature  and  tlu()li)(4y,  turned  their  attention  to  the  establishment  of  a  college  within 
their  bounds.  They  did  not  wait  to  re|)air  the  losses  and  sacrifices  to  which  they  h.i<l 
subjected  themselves,  by  a  military  service  in  distant  places,  during  the  protr.vicd 
war  for  American  Independence,  before  they  wnild  provide  fur  elevated  edii<-ation. 
They  were  ready  to  act  at  once  in  the  matter,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  government 
of  the  state,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Confederation,  was  embarrassed  with  war  debts,  want 
of  financial  resources,  and  a  confederation  of  inde|*cndcnt  states  that  was  <l''t'i<  ietii  in 
effective  provisions,  and  in  strength  was  little  better  than  a  rope  of  sand.  I  lie  people 
were  also  called  upon  to  meet  heavy  taxation,  fur  local,  ^tate  and  national  purposes, 
with  little  or  no  currency  of  value,  and  with  very  limited  resoun  es.  Vet  the  spirit 
that  animated  with  energy  and  resolution  the  men  who  had  encountered  the  wildernc-vs, 
defended  the  frontiers  of  the  (olony  against  the  s.ivages  and  their  I-'rench  allies,  and 
f^iveii  themselves  up  to  the  defence  of  their  country  against  royal  despotLsin  and  parlia- 
mentary iisur|>.ition,  induced  them  to  give  their  energies  and  perseveran<e,  recrmieil 
by  a  short  [jerioil  of  peaec.  to  provide  for  education  by  an  institution  that  would  lje 
worthy  of  public  confidence  and  resi><;ct.  Me.i--ure>  were  taken  to  collect  futids  i<<x  it, 
and  in  1783,  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the  Legislature,  l>y  which  the  Institution  »as 
located  n  Carlisle,  and  called  Dickinson  Coliece.  in  commemoration  of  John  I)!<  kin- 
son,  President  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  the  State,  who  had  been  liberal  in 
his  donation  to  it.  This  Institution  has  graduated  many  young  men  of  cclebrit\  as 
lawyers,  jurists,  statesmen  and  divines,  in  this  and  other  states.  The  Faculty  was  hrst 
organi/id  in  1784,  by  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Charles  NislH.'t,  D.  D.,  >>\  Montrose,^ 
S<otl«nd,  as  I'resideut,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  James  Ross,  as  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages, to  whom  were  added  in  the  following  year,  the  Rev.  Rol)ert  Davidson,  D.  D., 
as  l*rofessor  ot  Belles- 1/ettres,  audi  Mr.  Robert  Johnston,  Instructor  in  M 'th- matics. 
In  1798,  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  college  buildings,  between  High  and  Loiitlicr 
streets  and  west  of  West  street,  was  selected,  and  the  first  dlifice  ertrcte.!  and  re.vh  for 
use  in  iSo.v  rhe  edifice  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  »so^,  but  the  trustees  proceeded  to 
erect  another,  which  was  completed  in  September,  1805,  and  is  now  known  as  the  weM 
college.     Itcfore  the  completion  of  this  building,  the  college  sustained  a  heavy  l(»s  in 
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the  death  of  Dr.  Nisbet,  which  occurred  on  the  14th  of  February,  1804.  The  office 
of  President  was  exercised /w  tempore  by  Dr  Davidson,  until,  in  1809,  the  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Atwater,  D.  D  ,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  Institution  was  prosperous 
under  his  direction,  and  the  class  of  1812  was  the  largest  that  had  graduated  for  twenty 
years.  In  1815,  President  Atwater  resigned,  and  the  following  year  the  operations  of 
the  college  were  suspended,  and  were  not  renewed  till  1821.  In  that  year,  the  Rev. 
John  M.  Mason,  D.  D.,  was  called  to  preside  over  the  Institution,  and  during  the  first 
part  of  his  adminstration  there  was  a  considerable  influx  of  students ;  but  previously 
to  his  resignation,  which  took  place  May  ist,  1824,  the  college  began  to  decline,  aiid 
continued  to  languish,  except  for  brief  intervals,  while  under  the  presidency  of  Drs. 
Neill  and  Howe,  until  1832,  when  the  trustees  determined  that  the  operations  of  the 
Institution  should  cease.  This  result  was,  in  a  great  measure,  attributable  to  the  want  of 
attention  and  interest  on  the  part  of  its  trustees,  and  to  dissensions  prevailing  with  that 
portion  of  them  living  in  the  vicinity,  to  whom,  as  is  usual  with  literary  and  religious 
institutions,  its  management  was  chiefly  committed. 

In  1833,  the  control  of  the  college  was  transferred  to  the  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and 
New  Jersey  Annual  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  by  the  resignation, 
from  time  to  time,  of  some  of  the  trustees,  and  by  the  election  of  others,  named  byjhe 
said  Conferences,  in  their  stead,  until  finally  a  complete  change  was  effected  in  the 
management  of  the  Institution.  By  this  change  the  college  took  a  fresh  start,  and  the 
organization  of  the  Faculty  was  commenced  by  the  election  of  the  Rev.  John  P.  Durbin, 
D.  D.,  as  President,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Law  Department  under  the  charge  of 
John  Reed,  LL.  D.,  the  President  Judge  of  the  District.  The  other  members  of  the 
first  Faculty  were  Merritt  Caldwell,  A.  M.,  and  Robert  Emory,  D.  D. 

Newville. 

Newville  was  incorporated  February  26th,  181 7.  About  two  miles  from  this  bor- 
ough, in  1830,  Mr.  William  Denning,  who  is  here  entitled  to  special  mention,  departed 
this  life  at  his  residence,  in  the  94th  year  of  his  age.  "  The  deceased,' '  says  Hazard,^ 
"  was  an  artificer  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution.  He  it  was  who,  in  the  days  of  his 
country's  need,  made  the  only  successful  attcinpt  ever  made  in  the  world  to  manufacture 
wrought  iron  cannon,  two  of  which  he  completed  at  Middlesex  in  this  county,  and  com- 
menced another  and  larger  one  at  Mount  Holly,  but  could  get  no  one  to  assist  him  who 
could  stand  the  heat,  which  is  said  to  have  been  so  great  as  to  melt  the  buttons  on  his 
clothes.  This  unfinished  piece  it  is  said,  lies  as  he  left  it,  at  either  Holly  Forge  or  the 
Carlisle  Barracks.  One  of  those  completed  was  taken  by  the  British  at  the  battle  of 
Brandywine,  and  is  now  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  British  government  offered  a 
large  sum,  and  a  stated  annuity,  to  the  person  who  would  instruct  them  in  the  manu- 
facture of  that  article,  but  the  patriotic  blacksmith  preferred  obscurity  and  poverty  in 
his  own  beloved  country,  to  wealth  and  affluence  in  that  of  her  oppressors,  although 
that  country  for  which  he  did  so  much  kept  her  purse  closed  from  the  veteran  soldier  till 
near  the  close  of  his  long  life,  and  it  often  required  the  whole  weight  of  his  well-known 
character  for  honesty,  to  save  him  from  the  severest  pangs  of  poverty.  When  such 
characters  are  neglected  by  a  rich  grovernment,  it  is  no  wonder  that  some  folks  think 
Republics  ungrateful." 

Big  Spring  Congregation. 

Of  the  Big  Spring  congregation,  (Presbyterian,)  or  Hopewell,  as  it  was  then  called, 
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the  Rev.  Thomas  Craighead  was  the  first  pastor.     He  was  called  in    1737,  installed  in 
'<  tol)er,  1738,  and  died  in  June  of  the  ensuing  year.     In  relation  to  him,  one  of  his 
lineal  descendants,  Thomas  Craighead,  Jr.,  then  living  at  White  Hill,  Cumberland 
county,  thus  wrote,  under  date  of  December  i6th,  1845,  •<>  Mr.  Rupp  : 

"Al  Big  Spring,  protracted  meetings  were  held  for  public  wonhip.  S,  (wwerfal,  it  is  said,  were  the 
influences  of  the  Spirit,  that  the  w.,nihipers  felt  loath.  e«-en  after  having  exhaiuled  their  stores  of  ptorisions. 
to  dispcme.  1  have  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  those  present,  when  Thomas  Craighead  deliTCrcd  one  of  the 
I>arting  discourse*,  that  his  flow  of  clor|uence  seemed  sui>cmatural,— he  continued  in  bur-u  of  eloquence 
while  his  an-licncc  was  mcltcl  to  tears,  himself,  however,  exhausted,  hurried  to  pronounce  the  i.lfcMng, 
wavinj;  his  hand,  and  as  he  pronounced  the  words, '  farewell,  farewell!"  he  sank  I  .«n,  and  expired  without 
a  groan  or  struggle.      His  remains  rest  where  the  church  now  stands,  the   .nly  monument  of  his  :u<  tn.  n    ' 

After  Mr.  Craighead's  demise,  Mr.  James  Lyon,  of  Ireland,  supplied  the  pulpit  .it 
Hoi>ewell  for  some  months.  After  his  term  of  service  had  expired.  Big  Spring  was 
connected  with  Rocky  Spring  and  Mid.lle  Spring,  as  a  charge,  under  an  arrangement 
"  that  the  minister's  labours  I)l-  equally  divided  in  a  third  part  to  each  pLi.  c,  as  being 
inost  for  the  glory  of  God  and  good  of  His  people."  The  next  point  at  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  write  with  any  confidence  of  the  regular  occupancy  oi'  this  pulpit  is  1759.  In 
that  year  the  Rev.  Ceorge  Duffield  was  installed  over  Carlisle  and  Big  Spring.  The 
Rev.  William  Linn  w.is  Mr.  Duffield's  su.cessor  over  the  latter  church  when  it  became 
a  separate  charge.  He  resigned  the  pastorate  in  17.S4  Mr.  Linn  was  succeeded  Ijv  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Wilson,  who  continued  with  the  <  hun  h  until  he  was  removed  by  death,  in 
March,  1799.  I'he  (all  which  he  reieived  to  toke  <  li.irge  of  the  church  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  his  (les<  endants,  in  which  the  congregation  promises  t.i  .Mr.  Wdson  "  the 
sum  of  one  iuiiidred  and  fifty  pounds,  Pennsylvania  currency,  in  sjiccie,  and  to  allinv 
him  the  use  of  the  ilwelhng-house,  barn,  and  all  the  cli-.ir  land  on  the  glebe,  possessed 
by  then:  former  minister,  also  plenty  of  timber  for  rails  and  fire-wood,  likewise  a  suffi- 
cient security  for  the  payment  of  tlie  above  mentioned  sums  during  his  incumbency." 
The  Rev.  JoJiua  Williams,  1).  I)  .  was  called  to  Big  Spring  church  in  1.S02,  ami 
resigned  the  pastorate  about  1829.  His  sticiL-ssors  have  been,  the  Rev.  RoU-rt 
McCachren,  who  was  pastor  until  1851,  the  Rev.  .Mr.  Henderson,  the  Rev.  .Mr.  .Maury, 
and  the  Rev.  K.  Krskine,  D.  D.  The  earliest  elders  of  Hii,'  Spring,  now  known,  were 
John  Carson,  John  McKeehan,  John  Bell,  David  Ralston,  Sr.,  Thomas  Jacobs,  .\lexan- 
dcr  Thomjwon,  William  Lindsay,  and  .\t<  heson  I.aughlin. 

Progress  ot  the  Puice. 

It  is  with  N'ewville  now,  ;ls  with  other  loialiiies  in  Cumberland  valley — in  gazing 
upon  it  the  mind  is  filled  with  amazement  at  the  mighty  change  whic  h  has  taken  pl.-t<:e. 
The  time  is  almost  within  the  memory  oi'  some  who  live,  when  the  dark  shadows  of  the 
gloomy  forebt  fell  upon  all  that  region,  and  the  Siivage  Indi.m  roamed  over  the  surround- 
ing hills  and  valleys,  but  now  the  eye  is  there  1  ailed  to  survey  a  large  and  prosperous 
town,  with  admirable  schools  and  handsome  churches,  the  circumjacent  country  highly 
cultivated,  and  densely  inhabited  with  a  moral  and  religioas  population,  the  whistle 
of  the  rushing  ruil-i  ar  having  taken  the  place  of  the  war-whoop,*  as  travelers  are  borne 
along  with  rapid  H|>eetl,  and  the  quiet  magnetic  wires  annihilating  both  time  and  s|>ace 
with  the  eleitrir  1  elerity  of  their  <  omiiiiinii  ations. 

MiDDIK    SiklNi.. 

The  I'resbyterian  church  at  Middle  Spring,  about  two  miles  north  of  Shlpjiensburg, 
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came  into  existence  about  the  year  1740.  In  1738,  a  place  of  worship  was  erected, 
which  was  a  log  building,  near  the  gate  of  the  "  Lower  Graveyard,"  about  thirty-five 
feet  square.  Soon  this  edifice,  in  which,  for  a  while  there  was  preaching  only  four  or. 
five  times  a  year,  was  found  to  be  too  small  to  accommodate  the  people,  and  it  was  de- 
molished, and  another  of  the  same  material  erected  on  the  same  spot.  This  was  consid- 
erably larger,  being  about  fifty-eight  feet  long  and  forty-eight  feet  wide.  In  a  little 
while  it  became  necessary  again  that  the  house  of  worship  should  have  its  capacity  ex- 
tended, and  this  desideratum  was  effected  by  removing  three  sides  of  the  building  then 
in  use,  and  embracing  a  little  more  space  on  either  side,  which  was  covered  with  a  roof, 
something  in  the  form  of  a  shed.  Up  the  sides  of  these  additions  to  the  main  edifice, 
and  over  the  roofs,  were  fixed  wooden  steps,  by  which  access  was  gained  into  the  gallery. 
This  arrangement  was  made  for  want  of  room  in  the  interior  of  the  building  for  the 
construction  of  a  stairway.  About  the  year  1781,  the  old  stone  church  was  erected, 
whose  site,  as  many  yet  living  well  remember,  was  beside  that  of  the  present  building. 
This  was  still  larger  than  its  predecessor  (being  fifty-eight  by  sixty-eight  feet),  and  was 
necessarily  so,  by  reason  of  the  rapid  increase  of  population.  About  the  same  time 
that  this  church  was  built,  and  which,  for  its  day,  was  one  of  more  than  ordinary 
elegance,  jthe  graveyard,  immediately  in  its  rear,  was  located.  The  present  building  at 
Middle  Spring  was  erected  in  1848. 

Trials  before  Session. 

The  subjoined  extracts  from  the  Session-Book  of  this  church,  will  serve  to  show  the 
spirit  of  the  times  : 

"  1744.  The  Session  condemn  D.  S.'s  manner  of  expressing  himself,  as  being  very  untender  to  his 
neighbour's  character,  and  appoint  the  Moderator  to  occasion  to  warn  their  people  against  speaking  abroad 
slanderous  reports  upon  neighbours,  either  privately,  or  more  publicly  in  company,  and  more  especially  when 
they  have  no  solid  grounds  for,  or  knowledge  of  them,  as  being  very  inconscientious,  discovering  a  will- 
ingness or  disposition  to  take  up  an  ill  report,  a  breach  of  the  ninth  commandment,  in  backbiting  their 
neighbour,  wounding  to  religion,  having  a  tendency  to  fill  the  minds  of  people  with  jealousies,  and  thereby 
exposing  church  judicatories  oftentimes  to  reflections,  as  tho'  they  covered  sin,  when  upon  tryal  they  can't 
find  guilt." 

"1746.  J.  P.  was  cited  to  the  Session  for  taking  venison  from  an  Indian,  and  giving  him  meal  and  butter  ' 
for  it  on  the  Sabbath  day.  J.  P.  appeared  and  acknowledged  that  being  at  home  one  Sabbath  day,  he 
heard  a  gun  go  off  twice  quickly  after  each  other,  and  said  he  would  go  out  and  see  what  it  was,  his  wife 
dissuading  him,  he  said  he  would  go  and  see  if  he  could  hear  the  Horse-bell :  having  gone  a  little  way  he 
saw  an  Indian,  who  had  just  killed  a  fawn  and  dressed  it :  the  Indian  coming  towards  the  house  with  him 
to  get  some  victuals,  having,  he  said,  eat  nothing  that  morning,  he  saw  a  deer,  and  shot  it,  and  charged  and 
shot  again  at  another,  which  ran  away.  Said  P.  stood  by  the  Indian  until  he  skin'd  the  deer;  when  he 
had  done  he  told  said  P.  he  might  take  it  in  if  he  wou'd,  for  he  would  take  no  more  with  him  ;  upon  which 
said  P.  and  W.  K.,  who  then  had  come  to  them,  took  it  up,  and  carry'd  it  in  ;  when  he  had  given  the 
Indian  his  breakfast,  said  Indian  ask'd  if  he  had  any  meal,  he  said  he  had,  and  gave  him  some ;  then  the 
Indian  ask'd  for  butter,  and  asking  his  wife  about  it,  he  gave  the  Indian  some ;  but  he  denies  that  he  gave 
these  things  as  a  reward  for  the  venison,  inasmuch  as  they  had  made  no  bargain  about  it. 

"  The  Session  judge  that  J.  P.  do  acknowledge  his  breach  of  Sabbath  in  this  matter,  and  be  rebuk'd 
before  the  Session  for  his  sin." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Calls,  of  Ireland,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Scotland,  served  the 
congregation  of  Middle  Spring,  each  of  them  about  six  months  or  a  year.  They  were 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blair,  of  the  duration  of  whose  pastorate  we  are  not  able  to 
write.  Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  supply  of  the  pulpit  until  1765,  when  the 
Rev.  Robert  Cooper  was  chosen  overseer  of  the  flock.  Dr.  Cooper  continued  in  the 
pastoral  relation  until   1797.     The  Rev.  John  Moodey  succeeded  Dr.  Cooper  in   1803 
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and  continued  in  oflSce  about  tilt)  years.     The  pastors  of  the  church,  since  his  resigna- 
tion, have  been  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hays,  Richardson,  and  Wvlic. 

Sh  II'PKN>l!LRi.. 

This  borough,  called  after  its  original  proprietor,  Edward  Shippen,  and  the  oldest  town, 
except  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  ■incori>orated  January  2i5t,  1819.  During  the 
French  and  Indian  wars,  two  lort^,  Fort  Morris  and  Fort  Franklin,  were  erected  there, 
the  remains  of  one  of  which  were,  until  within  a  few  ycar>,  still  to  be  seen.  Some 
idea  of  the  size  and  condition  of  the  place,  about  a  century  and  a  quarter  since,  may 
Ik:  derived  from  the  subjoined  extracts  from  a  letter  dated  June  14th,  1755.  to  Gover- 
nor Morris,  from  Charles  Swaine,  who  was  then  on  a  viiit  to  the  place  on  public  busi- 
ness : 

"  1  judge  there  arc  lufficient  buildinipt  for  tdiring  ihc  proviiiont  with  'ut  rrecliog  ajijr." 
"  I  find  not  a)x)ve  Iwu  (tasiurc  here,  thote  Inii  mean  u  to  ^Trtus,  from  drought,  but  there  i*  a  fine   range 
<>r  forage  for  upwanU  of  four  tnilet  in  the  woo<U,  qiiile  to  ihc  fuoi   ti  the  S-juth  m  unMin  "      ' 

The  present  |ir(js|)eroiis  condition  of  the  town  contrasts  pleasantly  with  its  feeble  l>c- 
ginning.  In  it,  in  its  early  history,  many  of  the  frontier  settlers  in  their  flight  for  life 
from  the  Indians,  took  rcfM;.!e.  "  In  July,  1763,"  siys  Gordon,*  "  there  were  here,  one 
thoasand  three  hiinrlreil  and  eijjlity-fonr  of  tiicse  poor,  distressed  inlubilants  <  »f  these, 
three  hundred  and  one  were  male  adults,  three  hunilrctl  and  fortyt'ive  women,  and  seven 
hundred  and  ihiriy  eij^lit  children,  many  of  whom  were  obligcti  to  lie  in  stables,  barns, 
(  ellars,  and  under  old  leaky  sheds,  the  dwelling  houses  being  all  crowded.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  ke|)t  in  ( unstant  alarm  fur  eight  or  it n  years,  not  knowing  a  what  moment 
they  would  be  surprised  hy  a  l)K)oil-tliirsty  enemy."  The  same  author  says  :  "The 
17th  of  March,  1764,  the  Indians  carried  off  live  |>eople  from  within  nine  miles  of  Ship- 
liensbiirn,  and  shot  one  m.m  through  the  liody.  The  enemy,  supposed  to  Ix:  eleven 
in  number,  were  pursued  sik  <  essfully  by  about  one  hundred  provincials.  The  houses  of 
John  Stewart,  Adam  Siinms,  James  M<  C^amman,  William  Riird,  James  Kelly,  Stephen 
Caldwell  and  John  Itoyil  were  burnt.  These  people  lost  all  their  grain,  which  they 
hail  threshed  out,  with  the  intention  to  send  it,  for  s-ifety,  further  down  among  the 
inhabitants." 

Cm  Ri  HK- 

( )ne  of  the  earliest  rluin  hes  in  Ship|)cnsburg  was  the  Associate  Reformed Presbyl f nan. 
I'ntil  this  organization  was  effected  the  Episcopal  element  wi-.  perhaps,  dpminant  in 
the  l)orough,  tlirongh  the  inthiente  of  Mr.  Ship]>en,  the  proprietor,  who  wis  connected 
with  that  denomination,  ^hi^  church  w.ls  under  the  care  of  the  Secoml  Presbytery  of 
Philailel|>liia,  in  connectiiHi  with  the  .\ssociate  Reformed  Syn-xl.  Its  first  pa.stor  was 
thii  Rf\.  Iitiu-s  W.ilker.  who  resigned  the  charge  in  iSio.  The  pulpit  w.ts  then  filled 
hy  the  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Strong.  In  i8a^  the  Rev.  Henry  R.  Wilson  was  called,  with 
the  permiNiion  of  the  Presbytery,  to  t.ikc  ch-irge  oi'  the  con^'rej;ation,  and  continued  in 
connei  tion  with  that  liody  until  1825,  when  it  w.xs  dissolved,  and  he  was  received  l.y 
the  Presbytery  of  Cnrlisle.  Dr.  Wilson  continued  to  be  pastor  of  the  church  until 
iS.jv.  The  Rev.  I.imes  ILirjicr,  I >.  !».,  was  the  successor  ot  Dr.  Wilson,  assuming  the 
pastor.ue  in  1  .><40,  and  withdrawing  from  it  in  187a.  Phe  Rev.  W.  W.  Taylor,  of 
I'hila«lclphia,  then  look  iharj;i"  of  the  congregation,  servinj;  them  for  two  jreats. 

The  first  elders  oi  this  chur.  h,  of  whom  there  is  anv  record,  were  John  Mcins  and 
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William  Bard.  The  following  persons  have  since  successively  constituted  the  session  : 
George  McGinniss,  John  Reside,  Daniel  Henderson,  Stephen  Culbertson,  Benjamin 
Reynolds,  Alexander  P.  Kelso,  William  Rankin,  M.  D.,  Robert  Mateer,  Benjamin 
Snodgrass,  John  Mateer,  John  Craig,  John  Bridges,  and  Robert  C.  Hays,  M.  D. 

The  old  white  church,  in  which  the  congregation  worshiped  for  many  years,  was  a 
short  time  after  Dr.  Harper's  settlement,  claimed  by  a  few  Associate  Reformed  mem- 
bers still  resident  in  the  place,  and  their  claim  was  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  the  civil 
law.  The  Presbyterian  congregation  then  erected  a  neat  edifice  for  worship  in  another 
part  of  the  town,  which,  after  standing  some  years,  gave  place  to  the  present  beautiful 
and  commodious  structure,  so  creditable  to  the  taste  and  liberality  of  the  people. 

Methodist,  Lutheran  and  German  Reformed  congregations  were  organized  in  this 
place  at  an  early  day,  and  all  of  them  now  have  handsome  and  convenient  churches.  ' 

One  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  Shippensburg  is  the  very  large  and  handsome 
Cumberland  Valley  State  Normal  School,  of  which  we  here  furnish  a  picture.  The 
charter  of  this  institution  was  secured  in  April,  1870,  its  corner-stone  was  laid  with 
Masonic  rites  May  31st,  1871,  it  was  accepted  by  the  State  authorities  as  a  State  Normal 
School  for  the  Seventh  Normal  District  July  22d,  1873,  ^.nd  it  was  inaugurated  April 
iSth,  1873,  the  school  opening  with  three  hundred  students  in  attendance.  The  ground 
owned  by  it  embraces  ten  acres  which  are  admirably  adapted  for  ornamentation  and 
use,  and  the  cost  of  which  inclusive  of  that  of  the  buildings,  was  about  ;gi3S,ooo.  Of 
this  amount  the  state  paid  ;Jl4o,ooo,  and  ^60,000  have  been  raised  by  private  subscrip- 
tion to  the  stock  of  the  Institution.  Its  present  Principal  is  George  P.  Beard.  Its 
Board  of  Trustees  consists  of  Hon.  A.  G.  Miller,  Hon.  Lemuel  Todd,  John  A.  Craig, 
E.  J.  McCune,  George  R.  Dykeman,  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Skinner,  H.  G.  Skiles,  J.  A.  C. 
McCune,  John  Grabill,  Samuel  M.  Wherry,  William  Mell,  N.  L.  Dykeman,  C.  L. 
Shade,  and  J.  H.  McCullough. 

A  Tradition  of  Conococheague  Valley. 

Before  Franklin  county  was  established,  September  9th,  1784,  it  constituted  the 
southwestern  part  of  Cumberland  county,  and  was  designated  "The  Conococheague  set- 
tlement," from  its  principal  stream,  the  Conococheague  creek.  It  is  a  tradition  that 
a  great  part  of  the  best  lands  in  the  Conococheague  Valley  were,  at  the  first  settlement  of 
the  county,  what  is  now  called  in  the  Western  states  prairie.  The  land  was  without 
timber,  covered  with  a  rich  luxuriant  grass,  with  some  scattered  trees,  hazel-bushes, 
wild  plums,  and  crab  apples.  It  was  then  called  generally  "  the  barrens."  The  timber 
was  to  be  found  on  or  near  the  water-courses,  and  on  the  slate  soil.  This  accounts  for 
the  preference  given  by  the  early  Scotch-Irish  settlers  to  the  slate  lands,  before  the  lime- 
stone lands  were  surveyed  or  located.  The  slate  had  the  attractions  of  wood,  water- 
courses and  meadows,  and  was  free  from  rock  at  the  surface.  Before  the  introduction 
of  clover,  artificial  grasses,  and  the  improved  system  of  agriculture,  the  hilly  limestone 
land  had  its  soil  washed  off,  was  disfigured  with  great  gullies,  and  was  sold  as  unprofitable, 
for  a  trifle,  by  the  proprietors,  who  sought  other  lands  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

—  ■  Early  Settlers  at  Chambersburg. 

Among  the  first  to  explore  and  settle  the  Kittochtinny  valley,  were  four  adventurous 
brothers,  James,  Robert,  Joseph  and  Benjamin  Chambers,  who  emigrated  from  the 
county  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland,  to  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  between  the  years 
1726  and  1730.  Benjamin,  the  youngest  brother,  settled  permanently  at  the  confluence 
of  Falling  Spring  and  Conococheague  creeks,  where  Chambersburg  is  situated.     He  was 
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beauties  of  nature  and  rural  scenery.  This,  with  some  additional  grounds,  he  conveyed 
by  deed  of  gift  to  P.  Varen  and  others,  as  trustees,  on  the  ist  of  January,  1768,  "in 
trust  for  the  Presbyterian  congregation  of  the  Falling  Spring,  now  professing  and 
adhering  to,  and  that  shall  hereafter  adhere  to  and  profess,  the  Westminster  profession 
of  faith  and  the  mode  of  church  government  therein  contained,  and  to  and  for  the  use  of 
a  meeting-house  or  Presbyterian  church,  session  house,  school  house,  graveyard,  and 
such  religious  purposes."  Of  this  congregation  he  was  an  efficient,  active  and  attentive 
member.  He  also  continued  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  until  1787,  when  on 
account  of  his  advanced  age  and  infirmities,  he  asked  leave  to  resign.  His  death 
occurred  Feb.  17th  of  the  ensuing  year.* 

Church  at  Chambersburg. 

In  the  cedar  grove,  already  referred  to,  and  near  the  spot  where  the  present  church 
edifice  stands,  there  was  erected  a  small  log  building,  in  1739,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  a  school  house  and  place  of  worship.  It  was  entered  by  a  door  on  the  eastern  side 
and  another  on  the  southern,  and  lighted  by  long,  narrow  windows,  which  were  of  the 
width  of  two  small  panes  of  glass,  and  reached  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  building. 
When  this  house,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  proved  too  small  to  accommodate  all  who 
wished  to  worship  in  it,  the  congregation  abandoned  it  for  the  time  in  favour  of  Col. 
Chambers'  saw-mill,  which  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  creek,  on  what  is  now  known  as 
"The  Island,"  and  which  was  surrounded  by  a  lovely  green  plot.  On  that  grassy 
space,  when  it  was  at  all  proper,  they  gathered  around,  seated  themselves,  and  listened 
with  interest  and  eagerness  to  the  messages  of  God  from  his  commissioned  ambassador. 

In  1767,  this  rude  log  structure  was  demolished,  and  another  edifice  for  sacred 
services  erected,  which  was  considerably  larger  than  its  predecessor,  being  about  thirty- 
five  by  seventy  feet,  and  was  of  better  finished  material.  '  It  stood  where  the  present 
church  does,  though  its  position  was  somewhat  different,  as  it  presented  a  side  view  to 
the  street. 

The  present  church  edifice  of  Falling  Spring,  which  was  erected  in  1803,  and  had 
been  several  times  remodeled  since^  is  at  once  simple,  neat,  and  beautiful.  Its  elevated 
site,  also,  is  a  most  desirable  one,  calling  as  it  does  for  those  who  worship  within  the 
sanctuary,  to  leave  the  pursuits  and  associations  of  a  bustling  yet  fading  world,  and 
come  up  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  The  shadows  which  fall  around  it,  likewise,  from 
trees  which  were  standing  when  the  footstep  of  the  white  man  first  broke  the  silence  of 
the  wilderness,  are  not  without  their  deep  significance,  neither  is  the  ivy  which  covers 
its  walls,  as  if  to  bear  constant  testimony  to  the  truth,  that,  with  a  steadiness  and 
tenacity  which  neither  sunshine  nor  storm  nor  revolving  seasons  can  impair,  man's  affec- 
tions should  rise  above  the  earth,  clear  to  the  risen  Saviour,  and  cluster  around  the 
church  which  He  hath  purchased  with  His  precious  blood. 

The  first  pastor  of  Falling  Spring  church — Rev.  Mr  Caven,  resigned  his  relation  in 
1 741.  His  successor,  in  1767,  was  the  Rev.  James  Lang,  or  Long.  After  Mr.  Lang, 
1794,  came  the  Rev.  William  Speer,  whose  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved  in  1797. 
The  Rev.  David  Denny  then  took  charge  of  the  congregation,  and  continued  to  labour 
among  them  until  1838.  Mr,  Denny  was  followed  in  the  pastorate,  by  the  Rev. 
William  Adam,  the  Rev.  Daniel  McKinley,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Clarke,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Fine,  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Niccolls,  D.  D.,  and  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Crawford,  D.  D. 

*  From  a  manuscript  sketch  written  by  the  Hon.  George  Chambers  in  1838. 
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Early  in  the  history  of  Chanibersburg,  Gennan  Reformed,  Lutheran,  and  M;:.  - 
dist  churches  were  organized,  which,  until  now,  have  had  a  flourishing  existence. 
There  is  also  a  Catholic  church  in  the  place. 

Chambersburg  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
has  always  had  an  intelligent,  orderly  and  cultivated  population.  It  was  well  worthy  of 
being  selected  as  the  site  of  that  excellent  institution,  "Wilson  Female  College,"  of 
which  we  are  able  to  give  our  readers  a  correct  representation. 

Rocky  Sprin<;. 

As  the  population  of  Franklin  county  increased,  new  churches  were  netnlcd  for  the 
convenience  of  the  people,  and  gradually  sprang  into  cxistcn.  r.  Prominent  among 
these  was  the  church  at  Rocky  Spring,  about  four  mil«  from  Chambersburg,  on 
the  tortuous  road  which  runs  over  the  Slate  hills,  towards  Str.i>biiri;  The  original 
edifice,  which  was  built  about  the  time  the  ancient  congregation  was  ur^.ini/c<l,  stood 
between  the  present  building  and  the  graveyard.  It  stood  pretty  much  in  the  relation 
to  the  points  of  the  compass  which  the  new  church  ^u^tains,  the  front  being  towards  the 
south,  and  smaller  ends  fat  in^  the  cast  and  west.  It  was  erected  about  one  hundretl 
and  thirty-two  years  ago,  and  was  a  rough  log  building,  a  story  and  .i  half  high,  and 
wus  built  in  the  rude  style  of  an  hitecture  peculiar  tu  that  early  day.  It  had  one  ruw  of 
windows  on  the  lower  story,  the  lights  of  which  were  »mall  and  few  in  number.  It  was 
entered  by  two  doors,  which  were  |>la(  ed  in  the  eastern  and  western  ends  <'i  the  house. 
The  doors  were  small  and  single  ;  tliey  were  made  of  plain  boards  wuhuut  any  panel 
work. 

The  present  building,  an  ancient  and  time-worn  structure,  was  built  in  179.1.  !•> 
Mr.  Walter  Beatty.  The  old  building  having  in  the  course  of  years  become  inca|Kiblc 
of  accommodating  the  growinK  congregation,  an  addition  to  the  house  was  built  by 
constructing  a  small  square  building,  which  was  attached  to  the  south  suit-  of  the 
church,  and  whi(  li  extended  only  one-half  the  length  of  the  ni.iin  sinn  turc.  The 
roof  w!i.s  then  < ontinued  over  it  from  the  original  edifice.  When  completed  the  wall 
between  it  and  the  church  was  sawn  away  There  were  no  wimlortA  in  this  addition, 
and  it  was  eonseiiuenily  i>oorly  supplied  with  light.  In  a  few  years  .^fter  ihis  alteration 
the  increasing  size  of  the  congregation  demanded  still  more  room,  and  another  siiinl.ir 
addition  was  built  by  its  side.  These  alterations  gave  the  house  a  singular,  slanting 
a]>|iearan(  e  towards  the  south  end. 

Al)Out  the  time  the  original  t  hiinh  wa^  ere<  tetl  there  was  also  built  a  small,  rough 
log  itructure,  ahoiit  fifteen  feet  scjuare,  with  a  wide  fire-place,  and  a  large  wo<Hlcn 
chimney  <  overed  with  mortar,  and  extending  nearly  along  the  whole  end  1  ilu-  house. 
Thib  striu  tiire  stootl  eliisc  by  the  <  hiirc  h  at  the  northeastern  end,  an.l  w.is  railed  tin 
"Study  House."  Tradition  says  it  was  originally  built  as  .1  receptacle  for  the  saddles 
of  the  mcmlwrs  in  rainy  weather,  as  in  tlu'^e  early  days  they  generally  came  to  church 
un  horseliack,  carriages  and  other  vehiclis  being  rarely  used.  In  later  \ears.  the 
minister  was  accustomed  to  use  it  in  preparing  for  the  services,  when  he  chanced  \'< 
arrive  before  the  hour  .it  which  they  l>egan.  The  ihurrh  Scvsion  alv)  met  here  and 
arrangctl  the  business  of  the  church  and  examined  candidates  for  admi*ii>>n  to  memlier- 
ship.  .Mter  the  first  service,  the  minister  would  resort  to  it  to  prejurc  for  any  afternoon 
servi.  e  which  was  to  be  held.  The  "  Stu.lv  House  "  stood  for  nearly  a  century,  and 
not  very  many  years  have  elapsed  since  its  removal. 

The  first  |i.tsti.r  of  Rocky  Spring  clmn  ii  was  the  Rev,  .Mr  Craighead.  In  the  grave- 
yard, un  l>r>>kcii  |>K<es  of  Stone  slab,  nwy  be  read  the  following  ins<  nption  : 
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"  In  memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Craighead,  who  departed  this  life  the  20th  day  of 
April,  A.  D.,  1799,  aged  57  years.  Ordained  to  preach  the  gospel  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  congregation  of  Rocky  Spring,  on  the  13th  of  April,  A.  D.,  1768.  He  was  a 
faithful  and  zealous  servant  of  Jesus  Christ. ' ' 

Mr.  Craighead's  successor  was  the  Rev.  Francis  Herron,  D.  D.,  who  after  ten  years 
of  service  among  the  congregation  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  Pittsburg.  After  Dr.  Herron's  removal  the  Rev.  John  McKnight,  D.  D.,  ministered 
to  the  people  for  several  years,  when  his  pastoral  relation  was  interrupted  by  an 
invitation  to  preside  over  Dickinson  college.  The  vacancy  thus  occasioned  was 
supplied  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  McKnight,  who,  after  preaching  several 
years,  removed  to  Philadelphia.  In  1840  a  call  from  "  Campbellstown  and  Rocky 
Spring"  to  Rev.  A.  K.  Nelson,  with  the  understanding  that  the  half  of  his  time  was 
to  be  given  to  each  of  these  congregations,  was  accepted  by  him,  and  Mr.  Nelson 
continues  to  be  the  pastor  to  this  writing. 

More  Indian  Hostilities. 

Further  proof  of  the  annoyance  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Cumberland  valley  were 
subjected  by  the  inroads  of  the  Indians,  who  murdered  the  people,  burned  their  houses 
and  barns,  destroyed  their  crops  and  committed  the  usual  atrocities  characteristic  of 
savage  warfare,  is  furnished  by  the  operations  of  the  savages  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Strasburg  and  Roxbury,  from  which  and  their  vicinage  the  congregation  of  Rocky 
Spring  was  largely  drawn.  On  one  occasion  the  Indians  captured  a  number  of  persons 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  and  not  far  from  Rocky  Spring,  and  proceeded  with  their 
prisoners  toward  Bedford.  About  the  same  time  another  party  burned  the  fort  (which 
then  stood  near  Bossart's  mill,)  after  shooting  the  only  man  who  happened  to  be  in  at 
the  time,  and  then  followed  in  the  same  direction  taken  by  the  preceding  gang.  A 
company  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Alexander  Culbertson,  went  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians  and  overtook  them  near  Sideling 
Hill.  A  desperate  fight  ensued  in  which  the  company  of  Capt.  C.  was  defeated  and 
himself  killed.  A  number  of  the  men  were  made  prisoners  and  carried  off  by 
the  Indians.  The  stream  known  as  "Bloody  Run"  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  this  battle,  which  is  represented  to'  have  occurred  in  its  vicinity. 

Major  McCalmont. 

Just  at  this  point  special  notice  is  due  of  James  McCalmont,  Esq ,  who  lived  near 
Strasburg,  who  was  a  Major  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  who  became  distinguished 
as  a  brave  and  accomplished  soldier.  This  gentleman,*  was  generally  selected  as  the 
leader  of  the  parties  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  savages  after  the  perpetration  of  their 
numerous  hostile  acts,  and  from  his  success  in  discovering  their  haunts  and  inflicting 
summary  vengeance  upon  them  for  their  atrocities,  he  became  quite  celebrated  as  an 
Indian  hunter,  and  was  considered  by  the  savages  as  a  daring  and  formidable  foe.  As  a 
bush-fighter  he  was  quite  equal  to  the  most  wily  Indian.  One  day  he  met  unexpectedly 
a  tall,  desperate-looking  savage,  while  alone  in  the  woods  near  his  residence.  Both 
happening  to  see  each  other  simultaneously,  took  to  trees,  and  each  endeavored  to  get 
a  shot  at  his  antagonist.  After  evading  each  other  for  some  time  the  savage  incautiously 
peeped  from  behind  the  tree,  and  instantly  receive.!  a  ball  from  the  rifle  of  his 
dexterous  enemy.    Upon  another  occasion,  while  returning  home  from  Chambersburg, 
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hf  was  pursued  by  a  party  of  Indians  who  were  bent  on  securing  the  scalp  of  their  old 
and  hated  enemy.  After  running  for  a  considerable  distance,  he  darted  into  a  barn 
which  stood  near  by,  and  escaped  out  of  the  other  side,  and  secreted  himself  in  a 
thicket  unobserved  by  his  pursuers.  The  savages  supposing  he  was  yet  in  the  bam  set 
it  on  fire,  and  stood  around  it  yelling  in  exultation  at  their  supposed  success  in 
<  aiitiirin^:  their  foe.  When  they  discovered  that  they  were  baffled  they  commenced  the 
search  after  the  Major,  and  soon  found  his  trail  and  again  joined  hotly  .in  the 
pursuit  The  Major  was  remarkable  for  his  swiftnes  of  foot,  and  succeeded  in 
outrunning  the  Indians,  who  pursued  him  to  the  fort  it  Shippensburg.  They  often 
cha.sed  him  to  this  fort,  it  is  said,  and  on  several  occasions  he  selected  men  from  the 
garrison  and  in  turn  pursued  the  Indians  and  avenged  himself  by  returning  with  their 
scal|js.  During  the  war  the  Major  was  working  one  day  in  the  field  with  several  other 
persons  at  harvest-time.  The  guns  of  the  party  were  in  a  distant  [lart  of  the  field.  .\ 
gang  of  several  prowling  savages  suddenly  sjjrang  from  the  thicket,  and  one,  more  told 
than  the  rest,  ran  for  the  guns.  McCalmont  also  started  off  on  il.e  same  errand,  ami. 
although  the  Indian  had  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  reached  the  ^uns  first,  one  of 
which  he  snatched  from  the  stack,  and  with  it  shot  the  savage  dead.  Tiu  settlers 
coming  up  soon  after  the  Major,  the  Indians  retreated  He  w.i«  considenil  by  the 
Indians  as  quite  as  swift  a  runner  as  they,  and  fully  equal  to  themselves  in  all  the  wiles 
an<l  strategy  of  their  jjeculiar  warfare.  In  (onsei|iien(  e  of  his  extraordinary  flcetness 
and  agility,  they  bestowed  on  him  the  appellation  of  "  Supple  Mi  C'almont."  l)n  the 
southwestern  side  of  the  town  of  Strasburg  there  is  a  i  avc  called  "Mct'aJmont's  Cave," 
in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  hide  when  closely  pursued  by  the  Indians.  It  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  thicket,  and  so  (overed  with  thick  vines  and  bushes  that  it  afforded  an 
admirable  retreat  in  times  of  danger. 

The  major  was  a  tall,  muscular  man,  of  modest  and  unpretending  manners.  In 
private  life,  his  quiet,  diffident  deportmen*,  gave  no  indi«-ition  of  the  dauntless 
spirit  of  the  man,  of  which  he  pieseiited  so  many  eviilcn<es  in  his  eni  otintcrs 
with  the  Indians,  as  well  as  with  the  British  army  during  his  campaign  under  (lencral 
\\ashington.  After  the  <  (iii.lusion  of  the  war.  he  w.vs  appointed  one  of  the  .\v.o<  iate 
Judges  of  Franklin  (oiinty,  soon  after  its  form.iiion.  lie  died  at  .Strasbur),',  in  1809, 
and  his  remains  are  interred  in  the  graveyard  of  Rocky  .s|)ring. 

CoMrANiis  I'oKMED  n>K    Dekesck. 

During  the  eight  years  and  more  in  which  the  Kittochtinny  valley  was  harassed  with 
the  ravages  and  cruelties  of  savage  warfare,  the  defence  of  it  being  cvst  a]m<»t  entirely 
on  the  inhabitants  by  the  remissness  of  the  Royal  and  Provincial  Governments  to 
provide  for  the  public  defence,  men  fretjuently  organized  themselves  into  military 
rum iNtnies,  under  the  comm.uul  of  some  selected  leader.  .Among  the  first  companies 
organized  in  West  Conococheague,  on  the  bloody  outbreak  of  the  Delaware  Indians, 
in  1755.  was  one  which  ch(Ke  for  its  «aptain.  the  Rev.  John  Steele,  their  I'r- sl.w.ran 
p.tstor.  'I'his  <ommanil  was  a<  icptitl  by  Mr.  Steele,  and  executed  with  so  much  skill, 
bravery  and  judgment,  as  to  commend  him  to  the  Provincial  Cioverniuent,  which 
appointed  him  a  laptain  of  the  Provincial  trooi>s.  This  ai>i»)intment  he  held  for 
many  years,  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  service,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  (iovern- 
ment.* 


•  Mr.  ?i'<l<  «*•  rainnni  »  t-nuxl  dJrIaa,  •>(  ^my  ud  t«niii><,  *nd  iBd  aot  nUnquitli  iIm  miiuMry  &»  ana*.    >ucli  nt  iIm 
•i»u  U  dw  x.auiituy,  lluii  Ix  oAta  ^^■o^lmA  Itu  alaiMry  »>ik     <  |ihi  u  Va  lid*,  «<ldfa>i*(  k  <  coactrc^ixMi,  the  ■><•  of 
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Aid  Solicited. 

In  176*3,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Assembly  by  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Cove, 
and  Conococheague,  setting  forth,  that  the  petitioners,  by  recent  depredations  and 
ravages  of  the  Indians,  committed  on  their  neighbours,  being  in  very  imminent  danger, 
were  under  the  necessity  of  taking  into  pay  a  number  of  men,  amounting  to  thirty, 
accustomed  to  hunting,  endured  to  hardships,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  for 
the  protection  of  themselves  and  families,  and  "humbly  praying  the  house  would  take 
the  premises  into  consideration,  and  enable  them  to  continue  the  aforesaid  body  of  men, 
in  such  manner,  and  subject  to  such  directions,  as  they  should  judge  most  proper  and 
advantageous. ' ' 

Green  Castle. 

The  town  of  Green  Castle  was  laid  out  by  Colonel  John  Allison  in  the  year  1782, 
and  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  Assembly,  March  25th,  1805.  Among  the  first  settlers 
here  were  Crawfords,  Statlers,  Nighs,  McCuUoughs,  Carsons,  Clarks,  Watsons, 
Davisons,  Grubbs,  Lawrences,  McClellands. 

Murder  by  the  Indians. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Green  Castle  is  memorable  for  a  cruel  murder,  committed  by 
the  Indians  in  1764.     John  McCullough,  in  his  narrative,  thus  refers  to  the  massacre  : 

"  Some  time  in  the  summei',  whilst  we  were  living  at  Kid-ho-ling,  a  great  number  of  Indians  collected 
at  the  forks  of  Mooshing-oong.  Perhaps  there  were  about  three  hundred  or  upwards.  Their  intention  was  to 
come  to  the  settlement  and  make  a  general  massacre  of  the  whole  people,  without  any  regard  to  age  or  sex. 
They  were  out  about  ten  days,  when  most  of  them  returned.  Having  held  a  council,  they  concluded  that  it 
was  not  safe  for  them  to  leave  their  towns  destitute  of  defence.  However,  several  small  parties  went  to 
different  parts  of  the  settlements ;  it  happened  that  three  of  them,  whom  I  was  well  acquainted  with,  came 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  where  I  was  taken  from — they  were  young  fellows,  perhaps  none  of  them  more 
than  twenty  years  of  age  ;  they  came  to  a  school  house,  wherethey  murdered  and  scalped  the  master  and 
all  the  scholars,  except  one,  who  survived  after  he  was  scalped ;  a  boy  about  ten  years  old,  a  fiiU  cousin  of 
mine.  I  saw  the  Indians  when  they  returned  home  with  the  scalps,  some  of  the  old  Indians  were  very 
much  displeased  at  them  for  killing  so  many  children,  especially  Neep-paugh-iohese,  or  Night  Walker,  an 
old  chief,  or  half  king.    He  attributed  it  to  cowardice,  which  was  the  greatest  affront  he  could  offer  them."* 

Richard  Bard,  also,  in  his  narrative,  makes  the  following  allusions  to  this  memorable 
and  melancholy  event : 

"  According  to  the  best  accounts  of  the  time,  my  father  and  his  family,  from  fear  of  the  Indians,  having 
moved  to  my  grandfather's,  Thomas  Poe's,  about  three  miles  from  his  own  place,  took  a  black  girl  with 
him  to  his  own  place  to  make  some  hay,  and  being  there  at  work,  a  dog  which  he  had  with  him  began  to 
bark  and  run  tovi^ards  and  from  a  thicket  of  bushes.  Observing  these  circumstances,  he  became  alarmed, 
and  taking  up  his  gun,  told  the  girl  to  run  to  the  house,  for  he  believed  there  were  Indians  near.  So  they 
made  towards  the  house,  and  had  not  been  there  more  than  an  hour,  when  from  the  left  of  the  house  they 
saw  a  party,  commanded  by  Captain  Potter,  late  General  Potter,  in  pursuit  of  a  party  of  Indians  who  had 
that  morning  (July  26th,  1764,)  murdered  a  schoolmaster  of  the  name  of  Brown,  with  ten  small  children 
and  scalped  and  left  for  dead  one  by  the  name  of  Archibald  McCullough,  who  recovered,  and  was  living 
not  long  since.  It  was  remarkable  that  with  but  few  exceptions  the  scholars  were  much  averse  to  going  to 
school  that  morning.  And  the  account  given  by  McCullough  is,  that  when  the  master  and  the  scholars  met 
at  the  school,  two  of  the  scholars  informed  him  that  on  their  way  they  had  seen  Indians ;  but  the  informa- 
tion was  not  attended  to  by  the  master,  who  ordered  them  to  their  books.  Soon  afterwards  two  old  Indians 
and  a  boy  rushed  up  to  the  door.  The  master,  seeing  them,  prayed  them  only  to  take  his  life,  and  spare 
the  children ;  but,  unfeelingly,  the  two  old  Indians  stood  at  the  door,  whilst  the  boy  entered  the  house  and 
with  a  piece  of  wood  made  in  the  form  of  an  Indian  maul,  killed  the  master  and  scholars,  after  which  the 
whole  of  them  were  scalped."  f 


*  Loudon's  Narratives,  I,  334,  f  Incidents  of  Border  Lift,  p.  122. 
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The  schoolhoaw,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  these  extrat  ts,  stood  on  a  farm  about 
three  miles  from.Clreen  Castle.  Some  of  the  remains  of  it  existed  a^  late  as  1845,  and 
marked  the  place  of  its  location.  "  It  was,"  says  a  citizen  of  that  borough,  in  a  letter 
written  in  the  year  just  mentioned,  "  truly  a  solitary  one,  and  woulil  be  considered  so  at 
this  day.  It  was  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill.  In  the  front  of  it  there  is  a  ravine, 
deep  and  dismal.  On  the  north  and  west  the  surrounding  hilU  are  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  underwood." 

(■|>NiK:o(.HKA<.rR    SETTLFMf  N  I  . 

The  "  <  oiiiK  <><  heague  Settlement  "  having  many  natural  advantages,  and  beinj^  fed 
from  the  older  counties  as  well  as  from  the  old  »url<l.  was  of  rapid  growth,  and  ih. 
nucleus  of  the  settlement  from  the  beginning  was  a  Presbyterian  church.  It  appears 
that  the  whole  Conococheague  settlement,  including  Chambersburg  and  the  |R>nions 
of  the  valley  lying  farther  west  and  south,  was  at  first  under  the  supervision  ot  the 
Presbytery  of  Donegal,  in  the  rare  of  a  single  minister,  and  that  Divine  service  was 
held  at  different  points  for  the  better  accommodation  of  all  the  people.  In  1 736  we  find 
this  Presbytery  refusing  to  sanction  the  employment  of  a  Mr.  Williams,  from  England, 
who  was  then  preaching  in  the  settlement,  and  th:  people  allowed  to  make  .\\>\>\\>  .iiion 
to  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle.  In  Noveiiilur,  1837,  Mr  Samuel  Civin,  a  liienti.iie 
imder  the  care  of  the  Donegal  I'resliytery,  wasordcre<l  to  the  <  'onococheague  to  labour  .is 
a  supply.  During  tlie  eiisiiiiin  year  another  Ih  eiiiiate,  Mr  Samuel  Tln'mpson,  seems  |m 
liave  spent  part  of  Ills  time,  by  inMt.itlun,  among  the  |)eoplc  of  ( 'onococheaguc  It  soon 
iieiaine  apparent,  however,  that  the  territory  of  the  settlement  w.ts  too  extensive  i"  be 
enibr.ued  within  the  limits  of  a  single  organization.  A<  f  orilin^;ly,  in  17.5S,  the  |>eople  of 
the  settlement  agreed  in  an  amicable  way  to  scpar.ite  and  I'orm  two  congregations,  the  one 
to  be  called  "liasi  Conoi  01  he.ij^ne,"  and  the  other  to  Ih:  called  "West  Conococheague." 
In  that  agreement  ii  was  stipulated  that  the  lioundary  line  l>ctween  them  should  lie  "west 
from  .Mexander  Dunlap's  to  the  fork  of  the  <  reek,  and  thence  the  creek  to  be  the  line 
until  It  ( ame  to  the  line  of  ilie   Province." 

1".  vsl     t'oSlH  (X  lIF.Aia  E. 

At  the  time  the  settlement  agreed  to  divide  into  two  congregat  1.1ns,  the  |)eople  of 
Kast  C'onocoi  heague  made  out  a  call  for  the  jastoral  services  of  the  Rev.  .Mr  favin, 
which  w;ui  ic.epted.  At  this  time,  this  congregation  and  that  i>i  1  .illing  Spring  were 
united  as  one  charge.  The  probability  is  that  Mr.  ("avin  continued  to  be  |>iisior  of 
l'..ist  I'oniieiH  heague  until  1774.  Mis  place  was  suppliid  in  1754  and  1755  by  the  Rev. 
John  Slide,*  who  had  charge  of  the  eongregation  for  this  length  of  time  in  ronne.  tion 
with  the  congregation  of  U'est  Conococheague,  but  was  obliged,  by  the  Indian  disiiirl> 
ances,  which  increased  after  Rraddock's  defeat,  to  abandon  his  jh^i  This  last  men- 
tioned congregjltion  was  without  a  settled  pastor  for  a  number  of  years,  the  long  vacanc  y 
being  attributable  partly  to  the  Indian  troubles,  and  i«.Thaps  also  in  part  !■>  the  well- 
known  division  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  arising  out  oi  the  revivals  in  i;;,."  In  th. 
year  1769,  the  union  between  the  <  oiij^regations  of  K.vst  Conococheague  and  1  i;ling 
Sjiring.  which  had  jirevioiisly  been  dissolved,  was  rel'orme<l.  and  ti.-  Rex-.  James  Lang 
was  .  alleil  as  pastor  of  the  charge,  and,  it  seems,  continued  so  ut  ;  '    1.S02.     In  •  •<  tober 


•  (Ja  OM  oc<:a>l>«,  lu  M>  si<«lt  vtu  pf«*ektii(  in  a  ban  oa  ih*  turn  ••»•<  ovnot  b]r  Mr  Adas  B.  Wlafntl.  ud  akik 
«^p(«d  la  iIm  Mr<K*,  a  u>«Mi^i  cam<  Wngiaf  Uu  iaicllifrn:*  llui  >  iMty  of  Indian*  had  a|>(ia»rad  in  ilw  nnditKuHMnd  »f 
McCidlw^'t,  war  Ranktna'  mill,  kOlli«  a  laaa  aaaied  Wafaar.  and  Itrtac  w«»l  kcum  lauanily  lb*  wrThm  mm  dh 
r<H>ci«<wd,  Ih*  wtwM*  and  childran  <><n  km  h>  lh«  block  bouM,  uiiuwl  near  lit  dM  >iiV«|u««  mkdmcc  of  Mi  Wi:iu~. 
«>UMa,  aad  ito  nun  <4  Oad,  nady  br  any  arafiar*  la  » '  kk  b«  ■i(ki  be  calM.  clainl  ikt  Hbk,  aad  ca^ad  "Pio  i*"  '-aa 
nf  Uw  cu««n«ail<>i>  I  '  Ml.>»  liiai  la  dafaK*  gribr:'  >>»«><-• 
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of  the  same  year,  the  Rev.  Robert  Kennedy  accepted  a  call  to  "  the  united  congrega- 
tions of  East  and  Lower  West  Conococheague,"  or  Welsh  Run,  and,  continued  to  be 
their  pastor  until  1816,  when  his  relation  to  them,  by  his  own  request,  was  dissolved. 
Mr.  Kennedy's  successor  was  the  Rev.  James  Buchanan,  who  served  the  church  until 
1840.  The  pulpit  has  subsequently  been  supplied  by  the  following  pastors  :  Rev.  J.  T. 
Marshall  Davie,  Rev.  T.  "V.  Moore,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Edwin  Emerson,  Rev.  W.  M.  Paxton, 
D.  D.,  Rev.  W.  Beatty,  Rev.  J.  W.  Wightman,  and  the  present  incumbent,  Rev.  Mr. 
Richardson. 

Associate  Reformed  Church. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Buchanan  in  Green  Castle,  there  was  a  congre- 
gation worshiping  in  what  is  known  as  the  White  Church,  holding  ecclesiastical  con- 
nection with  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  church.  Its  relations  had  formerly 
been  with  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  church,  having  for  its  first  pastor  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Lind,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Ireland,  i774>  and  organized  the  church 
there,  probably  soon  after  his  arrival.  In  1782,  when  the  partial  union  was  effected 
between  the  Reformed  and  the  Associate  churches,  Mr.  Lind,  taking  his  people  with 
him,  entered  into  that  reunion,  and  from  that  date  the  church  of  which  he  was  pastor 
became  an  "Associate  Reformed  church.'' 

Their  building,  near  town,  was  erected  probably  in  1792.  The  indenture  was  made 
by  Messrs.  James  McLanahan  and  John  Allison  jointly,  transferring  the  ground  on 
which  the  building  was  located,  and  bears  date  May  5th,  A.  D.  1791.  The  trustees  to 
whom  the  transfer  was  made  were  John  Gebby,  George  Clarke,  Andrew  Reed,  John 
Coughran,  and  Janies  Crooks.  The  building  stood  in  the  graveyard  on  East  Baltimore 
street.  It  was  originally  built  of  logs,  the  timber  of  which  was  cut  on  the  property 
of  John  Coughran,  Esq.  Aftetwards  it  was  weather-boarded  and  painted  white. 
There,  in  that  building,  we  may  say,  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
church.  There  their  Constitution  and  Standards  were  formally  issued  May  31st,  1799. 
There,  in  May,  1804,  was  held  the  first  meeting  of  their  General  Synod,  at  which  time 
they  formally  inaugurated  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  the  first  Theological 
Seminary  in  the  United  States.  There,  too,  at  a  later  date,  (or  rather  in  the  grove  at 
the  head  of  Bierly's  Spring,  for  the  want  of  room  in  the  building,)  was  held  one  of  the 
warmest  and  most  protracted  discussions  on  the  close  communion  question,  in  which 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  charity  was  plead  in  person  by  its  greatest  champion.  Dr.  John 
M.  Mason. 

These  frequent  meetings  of  so  important  a  body  in  Green  Castle  would  indicate  that 
the  Associate  Reformed  congregation  there  was  at  that  time  large  and  flourishing. 
There  are,  however,  no  records  of  the  church  proper  from  which  we  can  draw  authentic 
information.  Tradition  tells  us  that  the  following  were  members  of  Session :  James 
McClanahan,  William  Gebby,  Andrew  Reed,  David  Fullerton,  George  Clarke,  and 
Joseph  Gebby.* 

Church  at  Green  Castle. 

The  congregation  at  Green  Castle  had  a  house  of  worship  as  early  as  1738.  The 
character  of  that  building,  and  even  the  certain  location  of  it,  are  lost  sight  of.  It 
probably  stood,  however,  on  or  near  the  site  of  its  successor,  the  old  Red  Church,  at 
the  Moss  Spring.  The  Red  Church,  it  is  thought,  was  built  in  the  first  years  of  the 
pastorate  of  Mr.  Lang.     The  date  is  not  certainly  known,  but  there  are  traces  of  it 


»Rev.  J.  W.  Wightman's  His.  Dis. 
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extending  back  about  that  far  It  was  a  frame  building  twenty-eight  and  a  half  by  forty- 
two  and  a  half  feet,  the  pulpit  of  the  old  half-octagon  style,  perched  upon  a  pedestal,  was 
placed  at  the  side,  crossing  immediately  in  front  of  it  was  the  main  aisle  leading  to  a 
door  in  either  end  of  the  building.  At  right  angles  with  this  were  two  other  aisles, 
leading  each  to  a  door  in  the  side  of  the  church,  opposite  the  pulpit.  This  arrangement 
was  odd,  and  the  building  unpretending. 

The  first  Session  of  the  church,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  included  the 
following:  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  Colonel  John  Allison,  Elias  E>avidson,  Sr.,  Andrew 
Robinson,  Sr.,  and  James  McLain.  Their  successors  in  office  were  Roltrt  Cniakelton, 
Robert  Robinson,  John  M.  Davidson,  John  Watson,  and  Mr.  Kellar. 

Study  Hoink. 

Near  it  stood,  for  many  years,  what  was  called  the  "  Study  House,"  used  in  part  as  a 
Session  room,  but  more  particularly  as  a  sort  of  resort  for  the  minister  in  the  interval 
between  the  first  and  second  scrvi<  c — a  place  where  he  might  be  alone,  and  prepare 
himself  for  his  further  duties.  It  was  the  custom  then  tu  have  two  sermons,  with  an 
intermission  of  half  an  hour,  and  the  theory  was,  that  the  minister  should  spend  this  in 
the  "Study  House,"*  while  the  people,  lunch  in  hand,  would  gather  to  the  spring-head 
and  drink  of  its  limpid  waters,  or  stroll  away  at  will  among  the  rocks  and  trees  of 
the  surrounding  grove. 

In  that  same  old  "Study  House,"  says  Mr.  Wightman,  there  was,  during  the  i>.Lsioratc 
of  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  <  Ixssical  school,  in  which  a  number  of  young  men  received  their 
training,  who  afterwards  attained  eminence  in  their  several  walks  of  life.  Among 
these  were  John  .V.  Clarke,  Matthew  .St  Clair  Clarke,  Ks<|.,  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Thomas  C>.  McCullough,  Es<|.,  Dr.  John  Boggs,  and  Rev.  John  Lind. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  institutions  of  learning  all  over  the  country  have 
grown  up  from  just  such  s<;hools  as  this,  cstablishetl  in  the  licginning  in  connection  with 
the  I  hurch,  and  nurtured  by  the  prayers  and  devotion  of  some  godly  minister.  It  is 
thus  made  ap|>arent  th.it  the  gosixrl  of  C  hrist  is  the  germinating  sect!  of  the  world's 
intellet  tual  progress,  and  that  the  real  fostering  mother  of  these  educational  [>rivileges 
of  which  we  now  boa.st  so  loudly,  is  not  the  form  of  government  under  which  we  live, 
but  the  faith  which  has  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers. 

Lutheran  Chirch. 

The  mriur-stone  of  the  venerable  Lutheran  church,  which  now  stands  in  Green 
Castle,  wxs  laid  September  13th,  171)2,  and  the  building  was  completed  in  1795,  when 
the  Rev.  John  Ruthrauff  became  |).wior,  and  served  the  congregation  for  forty  years. 
The  successive  ii.ustors  have  been  Revs.  John  Reck,  Jeremiah  Hanful,  Jacob  Martin, 
Peter  Sidien,  Mit  hael  Eyster.  James  M.  Harkey,  Edward  Breidenbaugh,  William  F. 
Kyster,  Thomas  !■    Everett. 

Okkman  Reformed  Church. 

The  first  Cerman  Rcformitl  church  in  Green  C.istle  was  a  log  building.  In  1805, 
this  was  torn  tlown,  ami  a  new  church  erected  on  South  Carlisle  street.  The  successive 
paators  have  been  Kevv  Frederick  Rauhauser,  Frederick  Schull,  Hamilton  Vandyke, 
J.iiob  Mavcr,  John  Rebaugh,  J.  S  Fouike  (during  whose  |>astorate,  from  1850  to  1858, 
a  new  rhun-h  was  built  on  K.xst  Church  street),  I .  (\.  Apple,  D.D.,  S.  .S.  Callcnder, 
D.U.,  Moao  Kicffer,  D.U.,  and  Stephen  K.  Kramer. 
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Interesting  Incident. 

Before  we  pass  from  Green  Castle,  there  is  an  incident  of  a  patriotic  character  which 
should  not  fail  of  record.  Here  W.  H.  Riels,  of  Philadelphia,  the  first  soldier  that  was 
shot  on  "free  soil"  during  the  late  rebellion,  fell  within  its  corporate  limits,  on  the 
2oth  of  July,  1863,  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Confederate  army,  when  on  its  way  to 
Chambersburg.  He  lies  buried  in  the  southern  church  yard,  and  the  citizens,  it  is  said, 
propose  to  erect  a  suitable  monument  to  his  memory. 

Lower  West  Conococheagxje. 

In  consequence  of  the  division  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  previously  mentioned,  a 
church,  then  known  as  "Lower  West  Conococheague,"  and  originally  a  part  of  "Upper 
West  Conococheague,"  or  what  is  now'calied  Mercersburg,  was  organized  at  Welsh  Run, 
so  called  because  the  original  settlers  principally  came  from  Wales  This  organization 
was  effected  in  1741.  Though  it  sprang  mainly  from  the  cause  mentioned,  it  was 
required  by  the  convenience  of  the  congregation,  the  territory  covered  by  the  mother 
church  being  too  extensive  to  allow  the  people  to  meet  weekly  in  the  same  place  of 
worship,  and  it  was  done  with  so  much  good  feeling  that  both  churches  still  adhered  to 
the  same  Presbytery, 

The  first  house  erected  for  their  worship,  (probably  in  1741,)  of  which  we  give  a 
representation,  was  built  of  logs  and  located  near  Mr.  Elliott's.  It  was  burned  by  the 
Indians  about  1772.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  other  church  erected  until  the  close 
of  the  Indian  war  in  1774,  when  one  was  built  on  the  same  spot  where  the  present 
edifice  stands. 

The  ground  now  held  and  occupied  by  the  church,  was  originally  given  to  it  by 
Robert  Smith,  in  1774,  or  about  that  time.  The  building  erected  on  this  ground  in 
1 774,  originally  log,  afterwards  weather  boarded,  having  undergone  various  repairs,  served 
its  day  and  three  generations,  or  a  century  of  years.  It  was  of  the  ancient  model, 
with  high  pulpit,  elaborately  ornamented  sounding-board,  and  seats  having  backs  high 
as  the  tops  of  the  shoulders. 

The  congregations  assembled  at  this  second  building  on  sacramental  occasions  were 
so  numerous  that,  the  church  being  insuiificient  to  accommodate  them,  it  was  not  an 
unusual  thing  for  two  ministers  to  be  preaching  at  the  same  time,  the  one  in  the  church, 
and  the  other  in  a  temporary  building  near  at  hand  called  the  Tent.  From  this 
circumstance  this  place  of  worship  was  sometimes  called  the  "Tent  Meeting  House." 

The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  at  Philadelphia,  has  in  its  possession  one  of  the 
communion  tables  used  in  the  old  church  at  Welsh  Run.  It  is  made  of  unpainted 
yellow  pine,  and  is  12  feet  7  inches  long,  14  inches  wide  and  30  inches  high.  When 
used  it  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  aisle,  with  a  white  linen  cover  on  it.  Around 
this  plain  table  God's  people  gathered,  and  having  given  to  the  elders  the  "  token  " 
which  they  had  received  previously  as  an  evidence  of  their  right  to  partake  of  the  holy 
supper,  renewed  their  covenant  engagements  to  be  the.  Lord's.  Certainly  there  was. 
much  deeper  solemnity  in  such  an  observance  of  the  sacrament  than  accompanies  the 
modern  method  of  observing  it.  The  society  already  mentioned  has  one  of  the  tokens 
just  referred  to,  with  the  inscription  on  it :  C.  C  ;  designating  the  name  of  the  church 
at  tliat  date — "  Conococheague  Church." 

The  present  noble  and  tasteful  church  edifice  at  Welsh  Run,  erected  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  the  preceding  building,  by  Elias  Davidson  Kennedy,  of  Philadelphia,  only 
surviving  soi    of  Rev.  Robert  Kennedy,  as  an  expression  of  his  appreciation  of  the 
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character  and  usefulness  of  his  deceased  father,  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Almighty 
Gofl,  September  30th,  1871.  Most  appropriately  did  the  Trustees,  by  an  unanimous 
vote,  resolve,  in  testimony  of  their  gratitude  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  that  the  name  of  the 
church  should  be  changed  from  "Welsh  Run  Presbyterian  Church"  to  "The  Robert 
Kennedy  Memorial  Church,"  and  to  have  a  marble  corner-stone  placed  in  the  founda- 
tion, with  this  inscription  on  it. 

Pastors  of  Welsh  Run. 

Tlic  first  pastor  of  this  church  wa.s  Rev.  James  Campbell,  from  Scotland,  who  seems 
to  have  laboured  with  them  fifteen  years  or  more,  or  till  the  Indian  war  broke  mit,  in 
1756.  After  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Campbell's  pastorate,  the  Rev.  Mr,  Dunlap  seems 
to  have  supplied  them  with  preaching  till  their  first  house  of  worship  was  burned  by  the 
Indians,  about  1760,  or  a  few  years  later.  Just  before  the  close  of  the  Indian  w.ir.  the 
Rev.  Thomas  McPherrin  became  pastor  of  the  church  (1774),  and  continued  so  for 
twenty-five  years.  The  church  then  became  connected  with  the  Green  Castle  Church, 
and  was  supplied  with  the  pastoral  services  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Kennedy.  In  the  early 
period  of  its  history,  it  was  a  large  and  numerous  congregation,  the  entire  population 
of  the  surrounding  country  being  Scotch-Irish,  all  of  whom  were  connected  with  it. 
Now  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  Germans,  and  belong  to  the  Dunkers  and  River 
Brethren  Still,  the  church  continues  to  pros|x:r,  as  is  indicated  by  the  f.it  i  (hat,  under 
the  ministrations  of  its  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Fleming,  thirty-six  persons  were 
added  to  it  at  their  last  communion,  twenty-eight  by  profession,  and  eight  by  letter. 

Mercersburg. 

Where  the  town  of  Men  iTslmrg  now  st.iiuls,  ;i  mill  was  built  by  James  Black,  about 
the  year  1729  or  1730.  William  Smith  purchased  this  pro|)erty,  and  his  son  laid  out 
the  town,  about  the  year  1786.  The  place  was  named  in  honour  of  General  Men  cr,  of 
the  Revolutionary  army,*  who  had  shown  great  kindness  to  the  proprietor,  or  his  lather, 
while  the  army  was  encamped  near  New  Brunswick,  in  New  Jersey.  Governor  William 
Findlay,  who  filled  the  executive  chair  of  Pennsylvania  in  1817,  and  of  whom  our  book 
gives  a  sketch,  was  born  in  this  place  about  the  year  1770. 

"  Merccrsburg,  in  early  days,"  s;iys  Mr.  D.iy.t  "  was  an  important  point  for  trade 
with  Indians  and  settler>  on  the  western  frontier.  It  was  no  uncommon  event  to  see  there 
50  or  100  pack-horses  in  a  row  taking  on  theirloadsof  salt,  iron  and  other  commo«litii-s 
for  the  Monon^  il>eia  country  .Mioiit  three  miles  west  of  Mercersburg  there  is  a  wild 
gorge  in  Cove  mountain,  and  within  the  gorge  an  ancient  road  leads  up  through  a 
narrow,  secluded  » .ive  or  glen,  encircled  on  every  side  l>y  hi||h  and  nigged  mountains. 
Here,  at  the  i<">i  <'i'  .i  toilsome  ascent  in  the  road,  which  the  old  traders  designated 
as  'The  Stony  ll.uier.'  are  now  a  decayed  on  hard  and  the  ruins  of  two  log-cabins. 
Some  fifty  years  since  a  Scoti  h  trader  dwelt  in  one  of  these  cabins,  and  had  a  store  in 
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the  other,  where  he  drove  a  small  but  profitable  traffic  with  the  Indians  and  frontier-men 
who  came  down  the  mountain-pass,  exchanging  with  them  powder,  fire-arms,  salt,  sugar, 
iron,  blankets,  and  cloths,  for  their  'old  Monongahela,'  and  the  furs  and  skins  of  the 
trappers  and  Indians.  The  Scotchman  had  a  son  born  here,  and  James  Buchanan  was 
cradled  amid  these  wild  scenes  of  nature  and  the  rude  din  of  frontier  life.  The  father, 
thriving  in  trade,  moved  into  Mercersburg,  after  a  few  years  assumed  a  higher  rank  in  busi- 
ness, and  was  able  to  send  his  son  James  to  Dickinson  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1809. 
Passing  over  the  intermediate  scenes  of  his  life,  we  find  him,  in  his  future  history,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished,  eloquent  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,"  and  we  can  add.  Secretary  of  the  State  under  President  Polk's 
administration.  Minister  to  Russia,  Minister  to  England,  and  finally  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Early  Settlements. 

This  part  of  the  country  began  to  be  settled  about  the  year  1 736.  The  land  being 
taken  from  the  proprietors  by  those  only  who  designed  to  settle  on  it,  the  settlements 
soon  became  numerous.  About  the  year  1738  the  Presbyterians  formed  themselves  into  a 
congregation  and  enjoyed  supplies  of  preaching  from  that  time.  About  the  year  1740  the 
congregation,  for  a  reason  already  assigned,  divided.  The  "Upper  Congregation" 
called  the  Rev.  John  Steele,  previously  of  West  Nottingham  congregation.  He  was 
installed  in  1754,  holding  also  the  charge  of  "East  Conococheague." 

In  the  next  year  the  settlement  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  irruption  of  Indians,  in 
consequence  of  Braddock's  defeat.  This  continued  for  two  years,  until  the  settlement 
was  for  a  time  entirely  broken  up,  and  Mr.  Steele  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  church 
at  Carlisle.  After  the  people  returned  to  their  desolated  habitations  they  adopted  their 
old  form  of  a  congregation,  and  engaged  supplies  from  the  Presbytery  of  Donegal  for 
several  years,  being  in  the  years  1762  and  1763  again  disturbed  and  greatly  harassed  by  ' 
the  Indian  war.*     They,  after  this,  made  some  attempts  to  obtain  a  settled  ministry. 

Rev.  Dr.  King. 

Their  efforts  were  unsuccessful  till  the  year  1768,  when  they  called  Mr  John  King, 
then  a  candidate  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  Mr.  King  was 
installed  August  30th,  1 769,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  pastoral  duties  for  more 
than  forty  years.  He  died  in  1813,  about  two  years  after  retiring  from  his  ministry, 
having  been  so  afflicted  with  rheumatism  that,  while  he  continued  his  ministrations,  for 
several  years  he  was  obliged  to  sit  in  the  pulpit  during  service. 

Dr.  King  was  a  man  of  good  natural  parts,  which  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  cultivate. 
During  the  intervals  of  his  pastoral  avocations  he  continued  to  increase  his  stores  both 
of  theological  and  miscellaneous  knowledge.  He  was  proficient  in  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew  and  French  languages,  and  had  attentively  studied  the  several  branches  of 
natural  science.  In  1792  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  D.;D.  from  Dickinson 
College.  As  a  pastor,  he  was  sound  in  doctrine,  kind,  sociable,  cheerful  and  instruc- 
tive, and  steady  in  attention  to  his  duties.     He  left  behind  him  a  character  without  a 

*  The  original  place  of  meeting  is  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Mercersburg.  The  Church  edifice  in  the  town  was  erected  in 
1794,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  without  a  ceiling,  floor,  pews  or  pulpit.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands,  and  that 
which  surrounds  it,  was  given  to  the  congregation  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Smith.  The  following  persons  composed  the 
Session,  in  successon,  from  1767  till  1800 :  William  Maxwell,  William  Smith,  John  McDowell,  William  McDowell 
John  Welsh,  Alexander  White.  John  McClelland,  Jonathan  Smith,  William  Campbell,  Robert  Fleming,  Samuel  Templeton 
Patrick  Maxwell,  Joseph  VanLear,  Mathew  Wilson,  William  Lowery,  James  McFarland,  Henry  Helm,  William 
Waddell,  Archibald  Irwin,  James  Crawford,  John  Holiday,  John  McMullin,  John  Johnston,  Edward  Welsh  William 
Reynolds,  Robert  McFarland,  John  McCuUough,  John  Scott,  Robert  McDowell,  James  Dickey. 
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blot.  He  was  the  author  of  a  doctrinal  catechism,  especially  calculated  to  fortify  the 
young  against  the  spirit  of  skepticism  and  infidelity  which  threatened  at  that  time  the 
morals  of  youth  ;  of  some  pieces  in  the  Assembly's  Magazine,  on  the  subject  of  a  man's 
marrying  his  former  wife's  sister;  and  of  a  dissertation  on  the  prophecies,  referring  i>> 
the  present  times,  &c.  There  were  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  families  in  the  settle- 
ment at  the  commencement  of  his  ministry.  He  has  left  a  little  book  conuining  a  list 
of  all  the  heads  of  families,  with  their  children,  residing  within  the  limits  of  his  congre- 
gation. The  names  are  almost  universally  Scotch — Campbells,  Wilsons,  MiCltUands. 
McDowells,  Bam,  Findlays,  Welshs,  Smiths,  &c. 

In  181 2,  Mr.  David  Elliott  (afterwards  I).  D.,  and  nf  whom  also  our  volume  has  a 
biographical  notifx-,;  was  called  to  the  charge  of  the  congregation,  in  which  he  continued 
about  seventeen  years.  In  1831,  Mr.  Thomas  Creigh  (now  D. D.,")  of  Carlisle,  was 
installed  over  the  church,  and  up  to  this  time  continues  in  charge  of  it.  The  Session 
was  composed  of  the  following  members  in  1767:  William  M.ixweli.  William  Smith, 
John  McDowell,  William  McDowell,  John  Welsh,  Alexander  White,  John  McClelland, 
Jonathan  Smith,  William  Campbell,  Robert  Fleming,  Samuel  Tcmpleton — names 
probably  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  and  worthy  families  in  the  neighbotirhood  in 
that  day.* 

THE01.OCICAL  Seminary. 

For  a  long  time  the  riieul<i^;i(  .il  Seminary  of  the  German  Reformed  church  was 
located  in  MercerslmrK-  It  was  transferred  there  from  York,  al>out  the  year  1834. 
This  removal  was  followed,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  .by  the  ri-^i},'n.iiii>n  of  ihc 
Professor  of  Theology,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis  Mayer,  whose  n.ime  h.nl  Iwcn  identified  with 
all  the  fortunes  of  the  institution  from  the  beginning.  Dr.  Frederick  A.  k.iin  h  was 
assistant  of  Dr.  Mayer.  The  vacancy  thus  created  was  filled,  in  1840,  In  the  unanimous 
and  earnest  (hole  ell)  the  Synod  of  the  church,  of  John  Williamson  Nevin,  D.  D.,  1,1,.  P.. 
who  was  at  the  time  rmressor  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Pittsburg.  Dr. 
Rauch,  to  whom  had  been  committed  the  Department  of  Biblical  Literature,  died  in 
1841,  and  was  buried  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the  tract  of  ground  set  apart  as  a 
place  of  burial  lor  the  use  particularly  of  the  institution  F<«r  a  time  all  the  duties  of 
the  seminary  devolved  upon  Dr.  Nevin.  In  1844,  the  Rev.  Dr.  I'lulip  SchafT  was 
elecletl  in  the  Professorshi])  of  Church  History  and  Sai  reii  Literature. 

M  \Usll  VI  1     I'OLLEGE. 

Marsh.ill  College,  whii  li  was  also  loundi.(l  by  the  Reformed  church,  was  transferred 
to  Men  ersburg  from  York,  .i  few  years  after  the  removal  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 
It  sprang  from  the  High  School  which  had  been  established  in  connection  with  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  the  last  mentioned  place  in  \^^i.  The  Institution  was 
chartered  by  the  l.«gislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1835.  The  Presidency  at 
the  beginning  fell,  l>y  the  election  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on  Dr.  Rauch,  by  whom 
iho  iirifjinal  Grammar  School  iiail  been  established  in  York.  On  the  decease  of  Dr. 
Rauch,  l>r  .Ncvin  wa.s  chosen  President  of  the  College,  .\bout  the  year  1855  it  was 
removed  to  I.ancastcr,  where  it  assumed  the  name  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
ami  has  ever  since  been  in  successful  operation.  Dr.  Nevin  still  continuing  to  act  as 
President.  .Not  long  afterwards  the  Seminary,  which  for  some  years  was  under  the 
instniction  of  Bernard  C.  Wolff,  [)   D.,  followeti  the  College  to  the  same  city,  where  it 
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still  exists  and  prospers,  its  chairs  being  occupied  by  E.  V.  Gerhart,  D.  D.,  and  Thomas 
G.  Appel,  D.  D.  From  these  institutions  many  men  have  gone  forth  who  have  reached 
literary,  political,  and  theological  distinction. 

Patriotism. 

Patriotism  was  a  predominant  trait  among  the  early  settlers  of  the  Kittochtinny 
valley.  They  were  conspicuous  among  the  Provincial  troops  in  the  old  French  war, 
and  throughout  all  the  Indian  wars  they  sustained  nearly  the  whole  burden  of  defending 
the  frontier.  When  a  new  purchase  was  made,  they  were  the  first  to  make  an  opening 
in  the  wilderness  beyond  the  mountains,  and  when  the  alarm  of  the  American 
Revolution  echoed  along  the  rocky  walls  of  the  Blue  mountain,  it  awakened  a  congenial 
thrill  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  which  it  bounded,  especially  in  the  blood  of 
that  race  which  years  before,  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  had  resisted  the  arbitrary  power 
of  England. 

Meeting  at  Carlisle. 

At  a  meeting  of  freeholders  and  freemen  from  several  townships  of  Cumberland 
county,  held  at  Carlisle,  July  12th,  1774,  in  view  of  the  first  vials  of  displeasure  which 
were  being  poured  out  by  Great  Britain  upon  citizens  of  Boston  by  way  of  forcing  the 
colonies  to  servile  submission,  the  following  action  was  taken : 

Resolved,  I.  That  the  late  act  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  by  which  the  port  of  Boston  is  shut  up, 
is  oppressive  to  that  town,  and  subversive  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay ; 
that  the  principle  upon  which  the  act  is  founded  is  not  more  subversive  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  that 
colony  than  it  is  of  all  other  British  colonies  in  North  America,  and  therefore  the  inliabitants  of  Boston  are 
suffering  in  the  common  cause  of  all  these  colonies. 

2.  That  every,  vigorous  and  prudent  measure  ought  speedily  and  unanimously  to  be  adopted  by  these 
colonies  for  obtaining  redress  of  the  grievances  under  which  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  are  now  labouring, 
and  security  from  grievance  of  the  same  or  of  a  still  more  severe  nature,  under  which  they  and  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  colonies  may,  by  a  further  operation  of  the  same  principle,  hereafter  labour. 

3.  That  a  Congress  of  Deputies  from  all  the  colonies  will  be  one  proper  method  for  obtaining  these 
purposes. 

4.  That  the  same  purposes  will,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  be  promoted  by  an  agreement  of  all  the 
colonies  not  to  import  any  merchandise  from  nor  export  any  merchandise  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland  or  the 
British  West  Indies,  nor  to  use  any  such  merchandise  so  imported,  nor  tea  imported  from  any  place  whatever, 
till  these  purposes  shall  be  obtained,  but  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  will  join  any  restriction  of  that 
agreement  which  the  General  Congress  may  think  it  necessary  for  the  colonies  to  con6ne  themselves  to. 

5.  That  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  will  contribute  to  the  relief  of  their  suffering  brethren  in  Boston 
at  any  time  when  they  shall  receive  intimation  that  such  relief  will  be  most  seasonable. 

6.  That  a  committee  be  immediately  appointed  for  this  county  to  correspond  with  the  committee  of  this 
Province,  or  of  the  other  Provinces,  upon  the  great  objects  of  the  public  attention,  and  to  co-operate 
in  every  measure  conducing  to  the  general  welfare  of  British  America. 

7.  That  the  committee  consist  of  the  following  persons,  viz:  James  Wilson,  John  Armstrong,  John 
Montgomery,  William  Irvine,  Robert  Callender,  William  Thompson,  John  Calhoun,  Jonathan  Hoge, 
Robert  Magaw,  Ephraim  Blane,  John  Allison,  John  Harris  and  Robert  Miller,  or  any  five  of  them. 

8.  That  James  Wilson,  Robert  Magaw  and  William  Irvine  be  the  deputies  appointed  to  meet  the 
deputies  from  other  counties  of  this  Province  at  Philadelphia,  on  Friday  next,  in  order  to  concert 
measures  preparatory  to  the  General  Congress. 

Letters  from  the  Committee. 

In  a  letter  from  the  committee  of  Cumberland  county  to  the  President  of  Congress, 
dated  at  Carlisle,  July  14th,  1776,  ten  days  after  the  Declaration  of  Independance  was 
proclaimed,  it  is  stated:   "By  the  intelligence  we  have  already  received,  we  think  our- 
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selves  warranted  to  say,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  send/r^  companies,  viz.:  one  from  each 
battalion,  to  compose  part  of  the  flying  camp,  provided  so  many  good  arms  can  be  had. 
and  three  companies  of  militia  for  the  present  emergency,  some  of  w'om  will  march 
this  week.  With  pleasure  we  assure  you  th  t  a  noble  spirit  appears  amongst  the 
inhabitants  here.  The  spirit  of  marching  to  the  defence  of  our  country  is  so  pre\a!t:;t 
in  this  town  that  we  shall  not  have  men  left  sufficient  to  mount  guard,  which  we  think 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  inhabiunts  and  ammunition,  and  as  a  w.uih 
cA'er  the  ten  English  officers,  with  their  ten  servants,  to  keep  their  parole  of  honour, 
especially  as  their  brethren,  lately,  at  Lebanon,  in  Lancaster  county,  lost  it  ;  and  as 
there  will  not  be  more  left  in  town  for  the  above  purpose,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  hire  a 
guard  of  twelve  men  from  the  county"* 

In  a  letter  from  the  same  committee  to  Congress,  dated  at  Carlisle,  July  31st,  1776, 
it  is  said  :  "The  inhabitants  have  voluntarily  and  very  generally  offered  their  i<.r\ms. 
and  by  the  answers  which  we  have  received  from  the  officers,  it  appears  to  us  that 
eleven  companies  will  be  sufficiently  armed  and  accoutred,  and  the  last  of  the  i  marched 
from  this  place  in  about  a  week  from  this  time.  Three  companies  more  are  (.'epiaring, 
if  they  can  get  arms,  and  many  more  declared  themselves  willing  to  march  ;  but  wc  are 
well  assured  arms  are  not  to  be  got  in  this  ■  omitry.  If  arms  ami  accoutrements  are 
to  be  had  at  Philadelphia,  we  can  send  more  meH."f 

At  the  time  these  volunteers  from  the  <'umberland  valley  were  pre  iii;.forwar<l  in 
surprising  numbers,  it  is  to  be  rcrollt-i  ttii  tint  from  thi*  tlisim  i  there  were  then  in  the 
C'lintincntal  army  a  number  of  officers  a.s  well  as  rank  and  file,  who,  the  year  preccihir);, 
had  entered  the  army  and  were  still  absent  in  the  military  service  ol  tluir  country. 
Among  those  officers  were  tu-ncrals  Armstrong  and  Irwin,  Colonels  .M.ijjuv,  Chambers, 
Watts,  Blair,  Smith,  Wilson,  Montgomery,  Buchan.-u>,  and  M^ us,  ('.ipiains  and 
subalterns  in  numbers  too  great  to  Ik*  enumerated  here. 

In  a  letter  from  the  same  comnnitu  [<•  Congress,  datetl  August  i6th,  1776,  it  is 
staled  th.it  "  The  hvelflh  com|)any  of  our  militia  are  marched  to-day,  whii  h  ioui|>.inii-s 
(tiniain,  in  the  whole,  cinlit  hundretl  and  thirty-three  privates — with  offinri,  ntarU  nine 
hiindrcil  men.  Six  companies  more  are  collecting  anns,  and  are  prc|>aring  u> 
march."!  S 

War  of  iSij. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  i8ia,  the  citizens  of  Carlisle  nwnifcsled  an  c<|ii.dly 
((inum-ndable  /o.d  in  volunteering  for  the  defence  of  our  common  country.  I-'unr  fine 
comfianies  were  soon  raised,  viz :  the  "Cirlisie  Infantry,"  under  Caj^nin  U'llliain 
Alexander,  and  a  "rifle  company,"  under  Captain  George  Hendcl,  which  scrvctj  a 
tern)  of  six  mdiiilis  on  the  northern  frontier,  the  "Carlisle  Guards,"  under  Captain 
Joseph  llalbcrt,  who  marched  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  "Patriotic  Blues,"  under 
<'aptain  Jacob  S<|uier,  who  were  for  some  time  in  the  entrenchments  at  Baltimore. 

Caitain  Craighead. 

The  same  spirit  of  patriotism  prevailed  in  Franklin  county.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Craighead, 
of  kotky  Spring,  in  eloquent  strains,  exhorted  from  the  pulpit  the  youth  of  his  congrc- 

•  A»«f.  Anh.,  Jill  5«r.,  \  »>J.,  p.  v*. 
t  lb.  «t9. 
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gation  to  rise  up  and  join  the  noble  band  then  engaged  under  the  immortal  Washington 
in  struggling  for  the  freedom  of  our  country.  On  one  occasior ,  it  is  said,  the  patriotic 
preacher  declaimed  in  such  burning  and  powerful  terms  against  the  wrongs  we  were 
then  suffering,  that,  after  one  glowing  description  of  the  duty  of  the  men,  the  whole 
congregation  rose  from  their  seats  and  declared  their  willingness  to  march  to  the  con- 
flict. There  was  but  one,  tradition  says,  in  the  entire  assembly,  who  was  not  overcome 
by  the  stirring  appeal  that  was  made,  and  that  was  an  aged  female,  in  whom  maternal 
affection,  recently  caused  to  bleed,  completely  mastered  both  a  sense  of  propriety  and 
the  love  of  liberty.  "Stop,  Mr.  Craighead,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  jist  want  to  tell  ye, 
agin'  you  loss  such  a  purty  boy  as  I  have,  in  the  war,  ye  will  na  be  sa  keen  for  fighting. 
Quit  talking,  and  gang  yersel'  to  the  war.  Ye're  always  preaching  to  the  boys  about 
it;  but  I  dinna  think  ye'd  be  very  likely  to  gang  yersel'.     Jist  ga. and  try  it." 

Graphic  Description. 

A  graphic  writer  thus  describes  the  display  of  patriotic  spirit  which  was  made  at  the 
Rocky  Spring  church : 

"As  we  walk  reverentially  over  the  hill,  we  feel  as  if  we  were  treading  upon  sacred 
ground  dedicated  to  God  and  American  Liberty.  We  can  almost  fancy  we  see  the 
man  of  God  standing  where  we  now  stand,  telling  to  the  assembled  multitude  the  story 
of  their  country's  wrongs,  and  urging  them  to  hesitate  no  longer  which  to  choose, 
cowardly  inactivity  or  the  noble  part  of  brave  defenders  of  their  country's  rights. 
We  hear  him  call  on  them,  as  he  stands  before  his  old  church,  and  request 
those  who  desire  to  march  with  him  to  battle,  to  hesitate  no  longer,  but  place 
themselves  by  his  side,  and  acknowledge  him  their  commander,  who  will  lead 
them  to  the  field  of  battle,  where  they  will  save  America  or  perish  in  the  cause 
of  Freedom.  One  by  one  they  approach  their  pastor,  and  soon  a  long  line 
of  dauntless  spirits  stretches  across  the  green  to  the  neighbouring  road.  The  wives, 
mothers  and  sisters,  stand  gazing  on  the  exciting  scene,  and  with  sweet,  encouraging 
words  urge  them  to  stand  by  thefr  pastor  and  captain,  and  trust  in  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  for  the  result.  At  length  the  line  is  completed,  and  they  are  dismissed 
to  meet  on  the  following  Monday.  Soon  after  the  dawn  of  day,  might  be  seen  the 
sti^rdy  husbandman  with  grey  hairs  scattered  over  his  brow,  and  the  youth  of  few  years, 
reaching  down  their  old  fire-arms,  hitherto  used  only  for  beasts  of  prey,  or  the  wild 
game,  but  now  to  be  used  for  other  purposes.  They  fling  around  their  necks  their  rude 
powder  horns  and  bullet-pouches,  and  shouldering  their  guns  march  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous.  As  the  eye  wanders  over  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  distance  they  may  be 
seen,  one  by  one,  drawing  near  the  hill.  Soon  they  are  all  assembled  and  their 
company  is  organized,  and  after  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  Almighty,  the  Reverend 
Captain  places  himself  at  their  head,  and  the  noble  band  marches  off  to  battle.  As 
they  march  away  over  the  hills,  ever  and  anon  they  cast  a  lingering  look  back  upon 
their  beloved  friends,  who  stand  weeping  upon  the  hill,  and  upon  their  old  and  loved 
place  of  worship,  which  many  of  them  will  never  enter  again.  The  company  joined 
the  army  of  Washington,  and  gave  undoubted  evidence  that  their  courage  was  of  no 
mean  order  but  was  based  upon  the  hallowed  principles  of  Christianity,  which,  although 
discountenancing  bloodshed  and  war,  does  not  forbid  the  oppressed  to  make  an  effort 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor."* 

*  Captain  Craighead,  during  the  hours  spent  in  camp,  habitually  acted  as  Chaplain  to  his  soldiers.  After  the  war  was  over  he 
returned  to  his  charge  and  faithfully  watched  over  his  congregation  until  the  period  of  his  death,  which  occured  in  1799,  Of 
his  valour  there  can  be  no  question.    "  He  fought  and  preached  alternately,"  says  a  friend,  in  noticing  his  character,  *'  breasted 
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Patriotism  of  West  Conococheague. 

We  find  the  <  itizens  of  West  Conococheague  animated  by  the  same  self-sacrificing 
patriotism  whirh  marked  the  other  sections  of  the  valley  during  the  Revolution.  Dr. 
King,  who  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  at  Mercersburg,  in  1769,  not  only  volun- 
teered his  services,  and  went  as  chaplain  to  the  liattalion  which  marched  from  that  part 
of  the  country,  but  many  were  the  addresses  which  he  delivered  in  behalf  of  the  lilierties 
of  his  country. 

In  an  address  delivered  to  (,'aptain  Huston's  company,  as  they  were  alx>iit  to  leave 
their  homes  for  the  battle  field.  Dr.  King  said  : 

'*  The  ca.se  is  plain,  life  mu.st  be  hazarded,  or  all  is  gone.  You  must  go  and  fight,  or 
send  your  humble  submission,  and  bow  as  a  beast  to  its  burden,  or  as  an  ox  to  the 
slaughter.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  has  declared  us  rebels — a  capital  crime.  Submis-. 
sion,  therefore,  consents  to  the  rope  or  the  axe.  Liberty  is  doubtless  gone :  none  could 
imagine  a  tyrant  king  should  be  more  favourable  to  conquered  rebels  than  he  w.ts  to 
loyal,  humble,  petitioning  subjects.  No  !  no  I  If  ever  a  people  lay  in  chains,  we  must, 
if  our  enemies  rarry  their  point  against  us,  and  oblige  us  to  unconditional  submission. 
This  is  not  all.     Our  tory  neighbours  will  be  our  proud  and  tormenting  enemies." 

In  a  sLTtnon  preached  by  this  |iatriotic  preacher,  he  s|)oke  in  these  animating  words 
to  his  congregation  : 

"  My  dear  brethren:  Siinc  CJixi,  in  the  course  of  his  providence,  has  so  ordirrd 
matters  as  to  require  every  true-hearted  American  to  appear  in  defence  of  his  lil>cTiii-s, 
it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  sec  you  stand  forth,  with  others,  in  the  glorious  cause. 
We  have  heard  your  ile<  larationson  the  [wint,  we  have  .sten  yonr  diligence  in  prciwring, 
and  now  we  see  that  these  were  not  the  efforts  of  cowardice,  IxMsting  at  a  ilisi.im  e.  but 
that  in  real  earm-stness  your  hearts  have  been  engaged  in  the  matter.  After  olwerving 
in  you  this  heroic  and  lau(lal>le  dis|K>sition,  I  apprehend  there  need  not  much  )»-  said 
to  animate  you  in  the  grand  object  of  your  present  attention,  and  more  cs|>ii:ially  .xs  you 
enter  u|X)n  this  warfare,  not  from  the  low  .inti  sordid  views  which  are  the  main  obje<  1 
of  ignorant  inereenaries,  but  with  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  reasons  of  tlie  contest,  and 
I  hope,  too,  with  a  eonsriousness  of  duty 

"  You  see  an  o])en  field  before  you,  wherein  you  may  acquire  reputation  and  honour 
to  yourselves,  and  ilo  a  most  beneficial  service  to  your  country.  The  cause  of  Americin 
independence  and  liberty,  which  has  now  called  you  to  go  forth  to  the  scene  of  action,  is 
indeed  a<  .itisc  in  whi>  li  it  will  be  glorious  to  conquer  and  honourable  to  die  The  victory, 
however  dearly  bought,  will  be  but  a  cheap  purchase,  for  what  of  all  worldly  goods  can  be 
of  equal  v.ilue  to  rree<lom  from  slavery,  the  free  and  lawful  enjoyment  and  use  of  our 
own  )iro|K'rty ,  and  the  free  possession  of  our  own  lives  and  consciences  ?  This  is  an  object 
worthy  of  our  vigorous  exertions,  a  price  worthy  of  a  Christian  soldiery,  a  price  we  arc 
commanded  to  strive  for  by  the  voice  of  nature  and  the  voice  of  God.  Wc  have  now 
avumed  the  independent  rank  we  ought  to  have  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  we  are 
resolved  to  be  tree.  Our  enemies,  with  all  their  own  and  foreign  force  they  could  obtain, 
are  attempting  tlu  ir  utmost  to  make  us  slaves,  and  this  ap|x.-ars  to  be  the  main  time  of 
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the  trial — the  very  turning  point  which  will  decide  the  question,  and  determine  either  for 
freedom  or  bondage.  If  their  designs  can  be  baffled  for  this  campaign,  it  is  most 
probable  they  will  despair  of  success,  and  give  up  the  cause.  At  least  it  will  be  a 
powerfully  animating  motive  for  Americans  to  proceed  on  that  course,  which  they 
must  at  all  events  go  through,  having  nothing  before  them  but  success  or  the  most 
ignominious  and  shameful  alternative." 

Such  was  the  patriotic  spirit  that  prevailed  in  Cumberland  valley  in  Revolutionary 
times.  The  application  of  the  word  Tory,  which  designated  a  person  opposed  to  the 
war  and  in  favour  of  British  claims,  was  rare  if  to  be  found  at  all.  Not  to  be  zealous 
in  the  cause  of  American  Independence  was  a  reproach  that  not  only  subjected  the 
suspected  individual  to  public  disfavour,  but  in  some  instances  brought  down  upon  him 
the  notice  or  discipline  of  the  church.  A  well  authenticated  case  is  related  in  which 
a  charge  was  presented  to  the  Session  of  the  church  at  Falling  Spring  against  a  member 
as  a  ground  for  exercising  discipline  towards  him,  that  "he  is  strongly  suspected  of  not 
being  sincere  in  his  professions  of  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution" 

Sacrifices. 

In  contemplating  the  spirit  and  action  of  the  men  of  those  times,  and  of  this  territory, 
their  descendants  have  just  reason  to  be  proud.  Their  devotion  to  their  country  was 
signal  and  emphatic.  "Nowhere  in  the  colonies  was  there  more  patriotism,  resolution 
and  bravery  than  was  evinced  on  a  call  to  arms,  by  the  hardy,  intelligent  citizen  soldiers 
of  this  Scotch-Irish  settlement.  Their  territory  and  dwellings  were  in  no  danger  of 
invasion,  or  of  being  trodden  by  a  hostile  army.  Distance,  intervening  forests,  rugged 
roads  and  large  water  courses  were  obstacles  not  to  be  encountered  by  an  enemy  who 
were  dependent  on  their  ships  for  their  supplies  and  their  safe  retreat  in  ca,se  of  reverses. 
The  freemen  of  this  extensive  valley  did  not  at  this  crisis  hold  back  their  movements, 
either  in  time  or  numbers,  for  forced  requisitions,  in  retaliation  for  the  indifference 
•manifested  by  the  citizens  of  the  eastern  border  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
sufferings  and  privations  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  valley,  when  for  years,  they  were 
exposed  to  the  merciless  cruelties  of  savage  enemies  aided  and  instigated  by  French 
power,  though  they  could  not  forget  that  their  repeated  supplications  to  the  Provincial 
government  for  measures  of  defence  and  protection  during  the  Indian  wars  that  were 
laying  waste  their  settlements  with  fire  and  the  blood  of  women  and  children,  were 
either  disregarded  or  met  by  tardy  and  inefficient  provision  by  a  government,  whose 
legislation  was  under  the  control  then  of  the  Representatives  .of  Philadelphia,  Chester 
and  Bucks.  The  brave  and'  hardy  men  of  the  Cumberland  valley,  who  had  for  ten 
years  been  exercising  their  strength  and  vigour  to  repair  the  waste  and  desolation  of  their 
homes  and  property,  from  which  many  had  been  driven,  and  for  years  compelled  to  seek 
for  their  families  safety  in  the  counties  of  Lancaster  and  York,  did  not  allow  themselves 
to  think  of  resentment  or  retaliation  when  the  enemy  of  their  country  was  menacing 
their  State.  These  patriotic  men  were  too  magnanimous  and  generous  in  the  hour  of 
danger  and  public  necessity  to  speak  or  think  of  old  wrongs,  committed  against  them 
by  their  fellow-citizens  or  their  late  government.  But  a  few  days  were  required  to 
arrange  their  affairs,  collect  their  arms  and  plain  accoutrements,  when  they  marched 
forth  with  drawn  swords  and  shouldered  arms,  to  meet  the  public  enemy,  wherever 
commanded,  either  on  Pennsylvania  soil,  on  the  plains  of  New  Jersey,  or  elsewhere. 

Such  is  a  succinct  and  imperfect  history  of  the  settlers  and  settlement  of  Cumberland 
valley.  In  it  we  have  given  somewhat  of  a  prominence  to  the  Scotch-Irish  element, 
but  there  was  a  necessity  for-  so  doing,  which  we  are  sure  all  will  acknowledge,  inas- 
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much  as  the  early  population  that  flocked  into  this  beantiful  terriior)-  was  so  largely 
composed  of  this  class  of  people.  Never  need  their  descendants  feel  ashamed  of  so 
noble  an  ancestry.  Never,  either,  can  they  over-estimate  the  sacrifices  which  they 
made  in  taking  possession  of  the  lovely  valley  in  which  their  spirit  yet  lingers-  No 
privation  seemed  to  depress  them,  no  exposure  to  intimidate  them,  no  toil  to  discourage 
them.  As  true  as  graphic  was  Rev  Dr.  Thomas  Creigh's  description  of  tlKin.  in  his 
address  at  the  memorable  Presbyterian  Re-union  on  the  camp  ground  near  Oakville, 
September  24th,  1871,  when  he  said  : 

"  They  were  a  hardy  people.  They  were  enured  to  hardships  from  the  beginning — 
not  only  in  felling  the  forests  and  in  preparing  the  land  lor  cultivation,  and  so  on — 
but  in  consequence,  also,  of  their  contests  and  warfare  with  the  Indians.  It  would 
require  a  volume  to  tell  of  all  these  trials  and  troubles  They  were  plain  in  their  habits, 
and  were  contentnl  with  their  style  of  living,  which  was  of  the  plainest  kind.  I'licv 
knew  nothing  alK>ut  the  extravagances  and  follies  of  the  iT^-Ncnt  age.  With  their  log 
cabins  of  20  feet  by  25  feet,  built  of  logs,  with  clap-board  roof  and  puncheon  floor,  thoy 
were  perfectly  contented.  It  was  their  parlor,  their  family  room,  their  chamlK-r, 
nursery  and  klt<  hen  all  in  one.  The  ordinary  wear  of  the  mrn  was  a  loo«e  waunnis  or 
hunting  shirt,  with  trousers  made  of  the  same  material,  and  moccasins  made  of  deer 
skin.  The  ordinary  dnss  of  the  women  was  a  short  gown  and  petticoat  made  of  linsey 
woolsey,  with  a  sun-bonnet  or  hoo  '. 

"  This  was  their  ordinary  wear.  But  still  they  had  something  better,  /.  *.  those  who 
could  afTord  it.  The  male  attire  was  a  tu.it  of  homespun  and  a  waistcoat,  wiili  breeches 
often  made  of  Imi  kskin,  with  knee  buckles,  long  si<m  kinjjs,  shoe  burkles,  and  a  cocked 
hat.  1  he  ladies'  attire  was  .i  dress  of  silk,  or  of  some  other  material  equally  costly,  a 
bonnet  made  "f  material  in  rorresiiond,  a  kerchief  of  while  aroimd  the  neck,  .nnd  <  over- 
ing  the  upper  jiart  of  the  l>reasi.  Their  food  »as  equally  simple  and  plain.  Hoj;  and 
hominy  and  potatoes,  with  mush  and  milk,  were  their  standing  fare.  .^n<l  as  lor  roffec 
and  tea,  if  the  old  folks  could  have  them  once  a  week,  anil  tins  on  tin  Sabliath  day, 
they  were  more  than  satisfied  with  the  privilege.  Nor  must  we  forget  in  mention  the 
little  shelf  on  which  rested  the  family  Bible,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  Psalm  Book, 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Boston's  iourfold  State,  S;unt's  kc-t,  and  volumes  of  a  kindred 
char.u  ler." 

Thus  was  it  that  the  daring  jiioneers  laid  the  foundations  of  the  inieliiKcnt  and 
upright  (oinmunity  which  has  succeeded  them,  and  were  able  tn  Kqueuli  the  ri<  h 
legacy  their  children  enjoy. 

The  Burning  ok  Chamuershurc 

We  feel  that  our  sketeh  would  be  incomplete  without  some  account  of  the  destruction 
of  ( ^hambcrsburg  by  the  rebel  force  under  General  Early,  July  30th,  1864.  However 
familiar  to  those  now  living  this  event  may  be,  it  is  in  e%ery  sense  desirable  that  the 
history  of  it  shoulil  be  found  in  our  volume,  for  the  sake  ot  the  generations  to  follow. 
This  we  shall  give,  confining  ourselves  strictly  to  the  calamity  itself,  with  its  accom- 
panying incidents,  and  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  do  so  from  statements  pre|»ared  by 
citicens  of  the  place,  who  were  witnesses  of  the  occasion. 

KniHANCE  or  THE    REBEI.S. 

"  The  rvlicis,  having  been  interrupted  in  their  entrance  into  the  town  until  d.i>  light, 
they  employed  their  time  in  planting  two  batteries  in  commanding  |><>siiions,  and 
getting  up  their  whole  column,   fully  three  thousand   strong.     .Mtout   4  o'clock  on 
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Saturday  morning  they  opened  with  their  batteries  and  fired  some  half  a  dozen  shots 
into  the  town,  but  they  did  no  damage.  Immediately  thereafter  their  skirmishers 
entered  by  almost  every  street  and  alley  running  out  west  and  southwest,  and  finding 
their  way  clear,  their  cavalry,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  came  in 
under  the  immediate  command  of  General  McCausland.  General  Bradley  Johnson  was 
with  him,  and  also  the  notorious  Major  Harry  Gilmore. 

Plundering  Promptly  Commenced. 

"  While  McCausland  and  Gilmore  were  reconnoitering  around  to  get  a  deal  with  the 
citizens  for  tribute,  their  soldiers  exhibited  the  proficiency  of  their  training  by  immediate 
and  almost  indiscriminate  robbery.  Hats,  caps,  boots,  watches,  silverware,  and  every- 
thing of  value,  were  appropriated  from  individuals  on  the  street  without  ceremony,  and 
when  a  man  was  met  whose  appearance  indicated  a  plethoric  purse,  a  pistol  would  be 
presented  to  his  head  with  the  order  to  'deliver,'  with  a  dexterity  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  freebooting  accomplishments  of  an  Italian  brigand. 

Tribute  Demanded. 

"General  McCausland  rode  up  to  a  number  of  citizens,  and  gave  notice  that  unless 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  greenbacks,  or  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  gold, 
were  paid  in  half  an  hour,  the  town  would  be  burned  ;  but  no  one  responded  to  his  call. 
He  was  promptly  answered  that  Chambersburg  could  not  and  would  not  pay  any  ransom. 
He  had  the  Court  House  bell  rung  to  convene  the  citizens,  hoping  to  frighten  them 
into  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  but  no  one  attended.  Infuriated  at  the 
determination  of  the  people.  Major  Gilmore  rode  up  to  a  group  of  citizens,  consisting 
of  Thomas  B.  Kennedy,  William  McClellan,  J.  McDowell  Sharpe,  Dr.  J.  C.  Richards, 
William  H.  McDowell,  W.  S.  Everett,  Edward  G.  Etter,  and  M.  A.  Foltz,  and  ordered 
them  under  arrest.  He  said  that  they  would  be  held  for  the  payment  of  the  money, 
and  if  not  paid,  he  would  take  them  to  Richmond  as  hostages,  and  also  burn  evary 
house  in  town.  While  he  was  endeavouring  to  force  them  into  an  effort  to  raise  him. 
money,  his  men  commenced  the  work  of  firing,  and  they  were  discharged  when  it  was 
found  that  intimidation  would  effect  nothing. 

Town  in  Flames. 

"The  main  part  of  the  town  was  enveloped  in  flames  in  ten  minutes.  No  time  was 
given  to  remove  women  or  children,  the  sick,  or  even  the  dead.  No  notice  of  the  kind 
was  communicated  to  any  one,  but  the  work  of  destruction  was  at  once  commenced. 
They  divided  into  squads,  and  fired  every  other  house,  and  often  every  house,  if  there 
was  any  prospect  of  plunder.  They  would  beat  in  the  door  with  iron  bars  or  heavy 
plank,  smash  up  furniture  with  an  axe,  throw  fluid  or  oil  upon  it,  and  ply  the  match. 
They  almost  invariably  entered  every  room  of  each  house,  rifled  the  drawers  of  every 
bureau,  appropriated  money,  jewelry,  watches,  and  any  other  valuables,  and  often  would 
present  pistols  to  the  heads  of  inmates,  men  and  women,  and  demand  money  or  their 
lives.  In  nearly  half  the  instances  they  demanded  owners  to  ransorii  their  property, 
and  in  a  few  cases  it  was  done,  and  the  property  burned.  Although  a  number  of 
persons,  mostly  widows,  paid  them  sums  from  twenty-five  to  two  hundred  dollars,  there 
were  but  few  cases  where  the  property  was  saved  thereby.  Few  houses  escaped  rifling ; 
nearly  all  were  plundered  of  everything  that  could  be  carried  away.  In  most  cases 
houses  were  entered  in  the  rudest  manner,  and  no  time  whatever  was  allowed  for  the 
families  to  escape,  much  less  to  save  anything.     Many  families  had  the  utmost  difficulty 
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to  get  themselves  and  children  out  in  time,  and  not  one-half  had  so  much  as  a  change 
of  clothing  with  them.  They  would  nish  from  story  to  story  to  rob,  and  .ilw.iys  fire 
the  building  at  once,  in  order  to  keep  the  &mily  from  detecting  their  robberies. 
Feeble  and  helpless  women  and  children  were  treated  like  brutes— told  insolently  to  get 
out  or  burn ;  and  even  the  sick  were  not  spared.  Several  invalids  had  to  be  carried 
out  as  the  red  flames  licked  their  couches.  Thus  the  work  of  desolation  continued  for 
two  hours,  more  than  half  the  town  on  fire  at  once;  and  the  wild  glare  of  the  flames, 
the  shrieks  of  women  and  children,  and,  often  louder  than  all,  the  terrible  blasphemy 
of  the  rebels,  conspired  to  iircsc-nt  such  a  scene  of  horror  as  has  never  been  witnessed  by 
the  present  generation.  No  one  was  spared,  save  by  accident  The  widow  and  the 
the  fatherless  cried  and  plead  in  vain  that  they  would  be  homeless  and  helpless.  .\ 
rude  oath  would  close  all  hope  of  mercy,  and  they  would  fly  to  save  their  lives.  The 
old  and  infirm,  who  tottered  before  them,  were  thrust  aside,  and  the  torch  applied  in 
their  presence  to  hasten  their  departure.  In  a  few  hours  the  major  portion  of  Cham- 
bersburg,  its  chief  wealth  and  business,  its  capital  and  elegance,  were  devoured  by  a 
barbarous  foe — three  millions  of  property  sacrificed — three  thousand  human  beings 
homeless,  and  many  penniless,  and  all  without  so  much  as  a  pretence  that  the  citizens  of 
the  doomed  town,  or  any  of  them,  had  violated  any  accepted  rule  of  civlh/ctl  warfare. 
Such  is  the  deliberate,  voluntary  record  made  by  General  Early,  a  corps  commander  in 
the  insurgent  army."* 

1)K>c:RII'II(IS    I'K    the    StKNE. 

"As  to  the  sdiiL'  itself,"  says  the  Rev.  Joseph  Clark,  •  it  beggars  descri|>tion.  My 
own  residence  being  in  the  outskirts,  and  feeling  it  the  call  of  duty  to  be  with  my  family, 
I  could  only  look  on  from  without.  The  day  w.ls  sultry  and  calm,  not  a  breath  stirring, 
and  each  column  of  sninke  rose  bla<  k,  straight  and  single,  first  one  and  then  another. 
aiul  another  aiul  another,  until  the  <  olumns  blended  and  commingled  ;  and  then  one 
vxst  and  lurid  column  of  smoke  and  flame  rose  per|>endicularly  to  the  sky,  and  s|>re.ul 
out  into  a  v;ist  crown  like  a  cloud  of  sackcloth  hanging  over  the  doomed  <  iiy,  whiKi 
the  roar  and  the  surging,  the  crackling  and  the  crash  of  I'.illn.:.;  timUr-.  and  u-alU  broke 
upon  the  still  air  with  a  learl'ul  dissonance,  and  the  s<  reams  and  sounds  of  agony  of 
burning  animals,  hogs,  and  cows,  and  horses,  made  the  welkin  horrid  with  sounds  of 
woe.     It  was  a  scene  to  be  witnessed  and  heard  once  in  a  life  time."t 

"The  aged,  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead  were  carried  out  from  their  burning 
homes  ;  mothers  with  babes  in  their  arms,  and  surrounded  by  their  frightened  little  ones, 
fled  through  the  streets  jeered  and  taunted  by  the  linii.il  soldiery.  Indeed,  their 
es(a|ie  seemed  almost  a  miracle,  as  the  streets  were  in  a  blaze  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  they  were  lomiKlled  to  flee  through  a  long  ru.ul  uf  fire.  Had  nut  the  day 
been  |K>rfectly  calm,  many  must  have  perished  in  the  flames.  TIk-  conflagration  in  its 
height  was  a  si  ene  of  surpassing  grandeur  and  terror.  .\  tall  black  column  of  smoke 
rose  u|>  to  the  very-skies,  around  it  were  wrapped  long  streamers  of  flames,  writhing  and 
twisting  themselves  into  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes,  while  through  it,  as  though  tticv 
were  prayers  <  .uried  heavenward  by  the  incense  of  some  great  .altar  sacririi  e,  there  went 
up  on  the  smoky  ll.nne  riven  clouds  the  cries  and  shrieks  of  the  women  and  children. 
But  the  moment  of  greatest  alarm  was  not  reached  until  some  of  the  more  humane 
of  the  rebel  oflitcrs  warned  the  women  to  flee,  if  they  wishctl  ii>  escape  violence  to 
their  |>ers<ins.  We  rannot  in  this  letter  describe  the  sceni*s  of  the  sad  flight  which 
fi.llowe<l."t 

•  I  .^omI  a.  K..  \k<amn\  utkl*  Ui  iIm  "  rruklia  RcpoMiory,"  AofiM  m><>.  ■*<«• 

t  ArUcb  In  lb*  "  l>ra>brufiu  "  of  Aufwi  6(k.  ■•*< 

I  K<>   ft.  J.  Nkntb.laitM -rhttbiasliEKalivCWaakk." 
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"For  miles  around,  the  frightened  inhabitants  fled,  they  knew  not  whither,  some 
continuing  their  flight  until  they  dropped  to  the  ground  with  exhaustion.  Pocket-books 
and  watches  were  taken  by  wholesale,  bundles,  shawls  and  valises  were  snatched  out  of 
women's  and  children's  hands  to  be  thrown  away.  Cows  and  dogs  and  Cats  were 
burned  to  death,  and  the  death-cries  of  the  poor  dumb  brutes  sounded  like  the  groans 
of  human  beings.    It  is  a  picture  that  may  be  misrepresented  but  cannot  be  heightened. "* 

Incidents  of  the  Burning. 

One  scoundrel  accepted  five  dollars  from  a  frightened  female  to  carry  her  trunk  to  a 
place  of  safety,  where  he  coolly  broke  it  open  and  helped  himself  to  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  contents.  A  little  dead  child  was  enclosed  in  a  chest  and  buried  by  the 
terrified  parents  in  their  garden  for  fear  it  would  be  burned  in  their  house.  A  lady  in 
delicate  health  was  watched  by  one  of  the  robbers,  and  allowed  to  drag  her  trunk  outside 
of  the  town,  after  which  he  searched  it,  and  appropriated  the  valuables  it  contained. 
She  asked,  whether  that  was  southern  chivalry  and  received  for  reply,  "  Take  that 
back  or  I'll  blow  your  brains  out."  She  did  «(7^  retract,  and  did  not  have  her  brains 
blown  out.  An  old  and  very  estimable  lady,  who  had  not  walked  for  three  years, 
was  told  to  run,  as  her  house  was  on  fire.  She  replied  that  she  had  not  walked  for 
three  years.  With  horrid  curses  the  wretch  poured  powder  under  her  chair,  declaring 
that  he  would  teach  her  to  walk,  and  while  in  the  act  of  applying  fire  to  his  train  some 
neighbours  ran  in  and  carried  her  away.  A  rebel  soldier  threatened  a  young  man  to 
"  blow  his  brains  out"  if  he  would  not  let  the  fire  burn.  With  a  revolver  in  hand 
his  sister  rushed  out  of  the  adjoining  room,  her  eyes  flashing  with  a  more  terrible  fire  ■ 
than  that  of  rebel  kindling;  "Begone,  thou  brutal  wretch!"  said  the  heroine,  as  she 
aimed  with  precision  at  -the  rebel's  head,  who  scampered  away  in  a  terrible  fright. 
Three  sides' around  a  lady's  house  (Mrs.  Denig's)  were  on  fire.  The  fourth  was 
enclosed  with  an  iron  fence.  An  attempt  to  cross  the  fence  burned  her  palm  into  crisp. 
She  sat  down  in  the  middle  of  her  narrow  lot.  Around  her  she  folded  a  few  rags 
dipped  in  water,  to  shelter  her  person  against  the  heat.  An  old  negro  crouched  down 
by  her  side  and  helped  to  moisten  the  rags.  Her  face  though  covered  was  blistered  by 
the  intense  heat.  Now  and  then  God  sent  a  breath  of  wind  to  waft  the  hot  air  away 
and  allowed  her  to  take  breath.  Virtually  it  was  a  martyrdom  at  the  stake,  those  two 
hours  amid  the  flames.  Only  after  she  was  rescued  did  the  sight  of  her  ruined  home 
open  the  fountain  of  tears.  "Don't  cry,  missus,"  said  Peter,  the  old  negro;  "de  Lord 
saved  our  lives  from  de  fire. "  A  sq  lad  of  rebels  seized  a  flag  which  a  lady  happened 
to  have  in  her  house.  With  some  difficulty  she  wrested  it  from  their  grasp,  folded  it 
around  her  person  and  walked  away  from  her  burning  house  past  the  furious  soldiery, 
determined  that  the  flag  should  become  her  shroud  ere  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  foe.  A  mother  of  a  large  family  of  children  was  ordered  to  leave  the  house  in  five 
minutes  as  the  house  must  be  burned.  She  collected  them  all  around  her  to  obey  the 
cruel  summons.  Preparations  were  at  once  made  to  fire  the  building,  in  the  rooms 
above  and  below,  and  as  the  family  group  walked  out  of  the  large  and  beautiful  man- 
sion, the  children  burst  into  lou'd  weeping.  "  I  am  ashamed  of  you,"  said  the  tenderly 
loving,  yet  heroic  woman,  "  to  let  these  men  see  you  cry ;"  and  every  child  straightened 
up,  brushed  away  the  falling  tears,  and  bravely  marched  out  of  the  doomed  home.  An 
elderly  woman,  of  true  Spartan  grit,  gave  one  of  the  house  burners  such  a  sound  drub- 
bing with  a  heavy  broom,  that  the  invader  retreated,  to  leave  the  work  of  destruction 
to  be  performed  by  another  party,  after  the  woman  had  left  to  escape  the  flames  of  the 

*  J.  K.  Shryock,  Esq.,  in  "  Lutheran  and  Missionary.'' 
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adjoining  buildings.  The  house  of  Mr.  James  Watson,  an  old  and  feeble  man  of  over 
eighty,  was  entered,  and  because  his  wife  earnestly  remonstrated  against  the  burning, 
they  fired  the  room,  hurled  her  into  it,  and  locked  the  door  on  the  outside.  Her 
daughters  rescued  her  by  bursting  in  the  door  before  her  clothing  took  fire.  Mr.  Jacob 
Wolfkill,  a  very  old  citizen,  and  prostrated  t>y  sickness  so  that  he  was  utterly  unable  to 
be  out  of  bed,  plead  in  vain  to  be  spared  a  horrible  death  in  the  flames  ..f  his  own  hoose, 
but  they  fired  the  building.  Through  the  superhuman  eflbrts  of  some  friends,  he  was 
carried  away  safely.  Mrs.  Lindsay,  a  very  feeble  lady  of  nearly  eighty,  fainted  when 
they  fired  her  house,  and  was  left  to  be  devoured  in  the  flames,  but  fortunately,  a 
relative  reached  the  house  in  time,  lifted  her  in  a  buggy,  and  pulled  her  away  while  the 
flames  wc-re  hissing  c:ii  h  other  over  their  heads  on  the  street.  Mrs.  Kuvs,  wife  of  a 
jeweller  on  Main  street,  lay  dead,  and  although  they  were  shown  the  dead  body,  they 
plied  the  torch  and  burned  the  house  -Mrs.  J.  K.  Shryock  had  Mrs.  Kuss's  sick  babe 
in  her  arms,  and  plead  for  the  sake  of  the  dead  mother  and  sick  child  i<>  spare  that 
house,  but  it  was  unavailing.  The  l)ody  of  Mrs  Kuvs  was  hurriedly  buried  in  the 
garden,  and  the  work  of  destruction  went  on.  When  the  flames  drove  Mrs.  Shryotk 
away  with  the  child,  she  went  to  one  of  the  men,  and  presenting  the  l»abe,  said,  "/r 
tilii  revenge  sweet  f"  A  tender  rhord  was  touched,  and  without  speaking  he  burst  \\\u> 
tears.  He  afterwarils  followed  Mrs.  Shryock,  and  asked  whether  he  could  do  anything 
for  her,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  houses  of  .Mcssr-t.  M<  t.'lcll.m,  Sharpc,  and  Nixon, 
being  l<j<  .itol  east  of  the  Franklin  Kailro.nl,  and  out  of  the  business  |Kirt  <>i  the  town, 
were  not  reai  bed  until  the  rest  of  the  town  was  in  llames,  and  the  ro.uls  were  sireaming 
with  homeless  wonun  and  children.  .Mr.  .M' ( !lellan'»  n-sidcncc  w.is  the  first  one 
entered,  and  lie  was  notified  that  the  house  must  be  burned.  Mr^  Mi  (Jtellan  imnicili- 
.itely  stepped  to  the  door,  .iml  laying  one  hand  on  ihc  rebel  mIVu  cr,  and  pointing  with 
the  other  to  the  frantii  fugitive  women  and  (hildren  passing  by,  said  to  him:  "  Str,  is 
not  your  veni^tiiHce  i^lutlrd  f  W'r  hai'e  a  home  and  can  get  another  ;  bnt  can  y^m  spare  no 
homes  for  those  poor,  helpless  people  and  their  (hildren  1  U  'litn  you  onj  I,  and  alt  ,</  its, 
shall  meet  IhJ'ore  the  Great  Judge,  can  you  justify  this  aett"  He  made  no  reply,  Imi 
iirilereil  his  command  ;iw;iy,  and  that  p.irt  of  the  town  was  s-ued.  Captain  .Smith,  sun  ut 
(iDvermir  Smith,  of  Virginia,  with  a  siiuad  of  men,  |Ktssing  by  all  the  intervening 
houses,  entereil  the  beautiful  residcnec  of  t'olunel  .NT  (lure,  one  mile  from  the  centre 
uf  the  town,  with  the  information  to  Mrs.  Mi  c  lure,  then,  and  for  some  lime  before,  an 
invalid,  that  the  hotise  must  be  burned  by  way  of  rctali.ition.  Ten  minutes  were  given 
her  in  wtm  h  to  leave  the  house,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  flames  were  doing  the 
work  of  liesirui  tion,  and  Mrs.  MrClure  and  the  other  members  of  the  r.uuiU  at  home, 
started  on  loot,  in  the  heat  of  the  hottest  of  d.iys,  in  order  to  escape  the  \enf,'e.ini  e  of  the 
(  hivalry.  \Vhilst  the  flames  were  progressing  m  the  house,  as  well  as  the  large  and  wcll- 
filleii  barn,  theCajUain  hel|)ed  himself  to  Mrs.  .M'  t'luus  gold  watch,  silver  piii  her  and 
other  valuables.  1  In  gold  watch  and  other  articles  were  easily  concealed,  but  the 
silver  pitcher  was  r.iiher  unwieldy,  and  could  not  be  secreted  from  profane  eyes,  as  he 
rotle  l>ack  through  the  town  from  the  scene  of  his  triumph.  He  resoKed.  therefore,  to 
j;ivc  a  public  display  of  his  generosity.  He  stopped  at  the  house  <>i  the  Rev.  James 
1  Kcnne«ly,  and  handed  the  pU'  her  to  his  wife,  with  the  request,  •'  I'lease  dcU^^  r  this 
to  Mrs.  Ciiloncl  Mi  Clure,  with  the  compliments  of  Captain  Smith."  .-Vmong  the 
principal  sufTcrers  was  the  Ke\ .  Dr.  Schneck,  a  distinguished  minister  of  the  German 
Reformed  church,  long  a  resident  of  the  place.  \  ainly  did  he  contend  with  the  flames 
His  cosy,  sul>stantial  house,  with  all  that  it  contained— the  costly  relics  borne  home 
from  two  Kiirojiean  tour?,  his  valuable  library,  all  his  manuscripts,  precious  domestic 
ker|XBikes  and  fumiluic— all  became  a  heap  of  undistinguishable  niios. 
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Retribution. 


Several  of  the  thieves  who  participated  in  burning  Chambersburg  were  sent  suddenly 
to  their  last  account.  An  officer,  whose  papers  identified  him  as  Major  Bowen,  Eighth 
Virginia  Cavalry,  was  conspicuous  for  his  brutality  and  robberies.  He  got  too  far 
south  of  the  firing  parties  to  be  covered  by  them,  and  in  his  desire  to  glut  his  thievish 
propensities,  he  was  isolated.  He  was  captured  by  several  citizens  in  the  midst  of  his 
brutal  work,  and  was  dispatched  promptly.  When  he  was  fired  at  and  slightly 
wounded,  he  took  refuge  in  the  burning  cellar  of  one  of  the  houses,  and  there,  with  the 
intense  heat  blistering  him,  he  begged  them  to  spare  his  life,  but  it  was  in  vain.  Half 
the  town  was  still  burning,  and  it  was  taxing  humanity  rather  too  much  to  save  a  man 
who  had  added  the  boldest  robbery  to  atrocious  arson.  He  was  shot  dead,  and  now 
sleeps  near  the  Falling  Spring,  nearly  opposite  the  depot. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Doyle,  of  Loudon,  who  had  served  in  Easton's  Battery,  followed 
the  retreating  rebels  towards  Loudon,  to  capture  stragglers.  When  beyond  St. 
Thomas,  he  caught  Captain  Cochran,  Quartermaster  of  the  Eleventh  Virginia  Cavalry, 
and  as  he  recognized  him  as  one  who  had  participated  in  the  destruction  of  Chambers- 
burg, he  gave  him  just  fifteen  minutes  to  live.  Cochran  was  armed  with  sword  and 
pistols,  but  he  was  taken  so  suddenly  by  Mr.  Doyle  that  he  had  no  chance  to  use  them. 
He  begged  piteously  for  his  life,  but  Mr.  Doyle  was  inexorable,  the  foe  who  burns  and 
robs  must  die,  and  he  so  informed  him  peremptorily.  At  the  very  second  he  shot  the 
thief  dead,  and  found  on  his  person  $815  of  greenbacks,  all  stolen  from  the  citizens  of 
Chambersburg,  and  $1,1^0  of  rebel  currency.  His  sword,  belt  and  pistols  were  brought 
to  Chambersburg  by  Mr.  Doyle.* 

Such  was  the  burning  of  Chambersburg,  with  its  accompanying  acts  of  insolence, 
theft  and  violence.  The  dreadful  deed  was  performed  under  a  written  order  from 
General  Jubal  A.  Early,  in  retaliation,  as  he  alleged,  for  the  burning  of  six  houses  in 
Virginia.  Justice  requires  it,  and  we  gladly  make  it  a  matter  of  record,  that  fiendish 
and  relentless  as  were  McCausland  and  most  of  his  command,  there  were  notable 
exceptions,  who  bravely  maintained  the  humanities  of  war  in  the  midst  of  the  infuriated 
freebooters  who  were  plying  the  torch  and  securing  the  plunder.  One  surgeon,  when  he 
saw  the  fire  break  out,  wept  like  a  child,  and  publicly  denounced  the  atrocity  of  his  com- 
mander. A  captain,  formerly  of  Baltimore,  peremptorily  refused  to  participate  in  the 
burning,  but  aided  many  people  to  get  some  clothing  and  other  articles  out  of  their  houses, 
and  asked  a  citizen  to  write  to  his  friends  in  Baltimore  and  acquit  him  of  the  hellish  work. 
Another  surgeon,  who  gave  his  horse  to  a  lady  to  get  some  articles  out  of  the  burning 
town,  publicly  deplored  the  sad  work  of  McCausland,  and  when  asked  who  his 
commanding  officer  was,  answered,  "Madam,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  General 
McCausland  is  my  commander."  Another  rebel  officer,  whom  Mr.  Jabob  Hoke  met  in 
his  house,  as  the  enemy  was  about  to  fire  it,  said,  "  My  friend,  for  God's  sake  tell 
me  what  you  value  most,  and  I  will  take  it  to  a  place  of  safety.  They  are  going  to 
burn  every  house  in  town." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  people  of  Chambersburg,  under  their  great 
calamity,  did  not  yield  to  gloom  or  despondency,  but  maintained  a  noble  equanimity 
and  fortitude,  and  that  out  of  the  ruins  which  they  were  called  to  contemplate,  have 
through  their  energy  and  perseverance,  risen  fine  structures,  now  making  the  place  one 
of  the  handsomest  towns  in  the  State. 


*  From  Rev.  Dr.  Schneck's  work  on  "  The  Burning  of  Chambersburg,"  to  which  we  make  a  general  acknowledgment  of 
indebtedness  for  facts  here  presented. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 


BENJAMIN  CHAMBERS. 

RWWETWEEN  the  years  1726  and  1730,  four  brothers — Janus, 
fiSj  Robert,  Joseph  and  Benjamin  Chambers,  emij^'ratcd  from  the 
county  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland,  to  the  province  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  setded  and  built  a  mill  shortly  after,  at  the  mouth  of  Fishing 
creek,  now  in  Dauphin  county,  and  purdiasrd  a  tract  of  very  fine 
land  at  that  place  from  the  Proprietaries  of  the  Province. 

These  adventurous  brothers,  attracted  by  the  fine  country  beyond 
the  Susquehanna,  were  among  the  first  to  explore  and  settle  in  the 
Kittatinny,  now  Cumberland  valley.  James  made  a  settlement  at  die 
head  of  Green  Spring,  near  Newville :  Robert  at  the  head  of  Middle 
Spring,  near  Shippensburg ;  and  Joseph  and  Benjamin  at  the 
confluence  of  Falling  .Sprinj,'  and  Conococheague  creeks,  where 
Chambersburj^  is  situated,  whither  they  were  attracted  by  a  desi  ri|)tion 
received  from  a  hunter  of  the  fine  waterfall  he  had  observei!  in  one  of 
his  excursions  through  the  valley.  These  setdements  and  locations 
were  made  about  or  before  1730.  By  an  arrangement  among  the 
brothers,  Joseph  returned  to  their  property  at  the  mouth  of  Fishing 
creek,  and  Benjamin,  the  younger  brotlier.  then  about  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  improved  his  setdemcnt  at  the  Falling  Sjirin;^',  thus 
becoming  the  first  white  settler  in  what  is  now  Franklin  county. 
Having  procured  a  title  to  as  much  land  as  he  desired,  he  proceeded 
to  erect  a  log  hoiis*-,  covered  with  lapped  shingles  and  fastened  by 
nails,  a  style  of  building  out  of  the  common  mode  of  round  logs  and 
clapboard  roofs  secured  by  beams.  Some  time  after,  Ivin^  induced  to 
visit  the  cast  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  he  left  his  house  unoccupied 
for  a  short  time,  and  on  his  return  found  it  burned  to  ashes.  'ITiis 
was  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  the  work  of  an  unprincipled  hunter, 
who  was  induced  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  the  naiis,  which  at  that  day,  in 
this  wild  region,  were  esteemed  no  ordinary  prize. 
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Notwithstanding  his  reverses,  the  young  pioneer  prosecuted  anew 
his  improvements,  building  houses  and  clearing  lands.  Soon  he  built 
himself  a  saw  mill  at  the  mouth  of  Falling  Spring.  This  was  an  im- 
portant improvement  to  himself  and  others  disposed  to  settle  in  the 
surrounding  wilderness.  In  a  few  years  after,  he  erected  a  flouring 
mill,  an  accommodation  which  contributed  much  to  the  comfort  of  the 
early  settlers,  and  had  considerable  influence  in  inducing  settlements 
in  the  vicinity. 

Mr.  Chambers  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Indians  in 
his  region,  traded  with  them,  and  had  so  much  of  their  confidence  and 
respect  that  they  did  not  injure  or  molest  him. 

On  one  occasion,  being  engaged  in  hay  making  in  his  meadow 
below  Chambersburg,  he  observed  some  Indians  secretly  stalking  in 
the  thickets  around  the  meadow.  Suspecting  some  mischievous 
design,  he  gave  them  a  severe  chase  in  the  night,  with  some  dogs, 
across  the  creek  and  through  the  woods,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the 
Indians,  who  afterwards  acknowledged  they  had  gone  to  the  meadow 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  from  Benjamin  his  watch,  and  carrying  off  a 
negro  woman  whom  he  owned,  and  who,  they  thought,  would  be  use- 
ful to  raise  corn  for  them ;  but  they  declared  that  they  would  not  have 
hurt  the  colonel. 

During  the  controversy  between  the  Penns  and  Lord  Baltimore, 
relative  to  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  provinces,  Mr.  Chambers 
went  to  England  to  assist  by  his  testimony  in  determining  the  issue 
involved.  His  evidence  was  of  great  value  to  the  Penns,  and  had  a 
decisive  influence  upon  the  settlement  of  the  controversy.  During  his 
absence  on  that  business,  he  revisited  his  native  place  and  induced 
many  persons  to  accompany  him  on  his  return,  generously  defraying 
the  expenses  of  those  who  were  poor  and  without  means.  His  settle- 
ment steadily  grew  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  Although  surrounded 
by  Indians,  his  tact,  upright  dealing  and  rigid  justice  secured  and  com- 
manded their  respect  and  friendship.  He  spoke  the  language  of  the 
Delawares  with  fluency,  and  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  their  chief 
men.  A  sacred  truce  was  long  maintained  between  them,  and  the 
tomahawk  was  buried  deep.  The  influence  of  this  just  and  pacific 
policy  towards  the  aborigines  was  of  necessity  confined  within  a  very 
narrow  sphere.  Untoward  arid  sinister  agencies  were  active  else- 
where. French  ambition,  assisted  by  the  baleful  influence  of  French 
gold,  poisoned  the  blood  of  the  red  men  and  fired  their  hearts  with  an 
intense  and  savage  desire  for  vengeance.  A  war  of  extermination  was 
proclaimed  and  waged  against  the  English. 
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The  life  of  the  isolated  and  scattered  settlements  of  the  Kittatinny 
country  was  about  to  go  out  in  blood.  The  dark  war  cloud  came 
rolling  in  upon  the  infant  settlement  at  Chambersburg.  It  was  a  time 
when  the  stoutest  heart  might  well  quail  and  the  manly  cheek  might 
well  blanch,  for  friend  and  foe  were  alike  victims  upon  the  altar  of 
Moloch. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  1754.  Colonel  Washington  was  compelled  to 
capitulate  to  a  superior  force  of  allied  French  and  Indians,  at  Fort 
Necessity,  Under  the  weight  of  this  dire  calamity  the  frontier  settle- 
ments invoked  the  assistance  and  protection  of  the  Provincial  ( iovern- 
ment.  The  following  petition  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  earnestness 
of  the  appeal  and  the  imminency  of  the  ixril. 

To  the  Honourable  James  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Commander-tM- 
Chief  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  and  Counties  of  Neru  Castle,  Kent,  and 
Sussex,  in  Delaware. 

The  address  of  the  subsc  ribcrs,  inhabitants  of  the  lounty  of  Cumbcrknd,  humbly 
sheweth : 

That  wf  ;irc  now  in  the  most  imminent  lUngcr  by  a  powerful  array  of  cruel, 
merciless,  and  inhuman  enemies,  by  whom  our  lives,  liberties,  and  estates,  and  all  that 
tends  to  promote  our  welfare,  are  in  the  utmost  cLinger  of  dreadful  destruction,  and 
this  l.-tmentable  truth  is  most  evident  from  the  l.itc  defeat  of  the  Virginia  forces ;  and 
now,  :is  we  are  under  your  Honour's  proin  tion,  we  would  beg  your  immediate  notice, 
we  living  uf)on  t\w  frontiers  of  the  IVoviix  .-,  ami  our  enemies  so  clrwe  upon  us, 
nothing  doubting  but  that  these  t  (insiilcr.it  ions  will  aflint  your  Honour;  and  .^s  you 
have  our  welfare  at  heart,  that  you  defer  nothing  that  in.iy  tend  to  hasten  our  relief, 
etc. 

This  petition  was  signed  by  Hcnjamin  Chambers  and  seventy-four 
others,  and  dat<'il  Cumberland.  July  15th,  1754. 

The  intelligence  of  the  bl(V)dy  drama  which  closed  the  march  of 
Hraddock's  (loomed  army  on  the  9th  of  July,  1755,  completed  the 
dismay  of  the  unprotected  setdements.  Many  of  the  people  fled,  with 
what  etfects  they  could  carry,  to  Shippensbur^^  and  Carlisle. 

Mr.  Chambers,  ever  upon  the  alert  to  save  his  infant  colony  from 
the  destruction  which  seemed  to  be  close  at  hand,  wrote  and  forwarded 
the  following  letter ; 

Faixino  Sprini;,  Sabbath  Mornihc, 
Nov.  ad,  17SS- 
To  the  InhaMtants  tf  the  Lonrr  Part  tf  the  county  ef  Cumberhtnd. 

GEN-fuEMEN :— If  you  intend  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  your  neighbours,  yoa  need 
not  wait  longer  for  the  ceriiinty  of  the  news.     The  Great  Core  t»  dettroyed.     James 
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Campbell  left  his  company  last  night  and  went  to  the  fort  at  Mr.  Steel's  meeting  house, 
and  there  saw  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Great  Cove,  who  gave  this  account :  that, 
as  they  came  over  the  hill,  they  saw  their  houses  in  flames.  The  messenger  says  that 
there  are  but  one  hundred,  and  that  they  are  divided  into  two  parts;  the  one  part  to 
go  against  the  Cove,  and  the  other  against  the  ConoUoways,  and  there  are  two  French 
among  them.  They  are  Delawares  and  Shawneese.  The  part  that  came  against  the 
Cove  are  under  the  com.mand  of  Shingos,  the  Delaware  king.  The  people  of  the  Cove 
that  came  oflT  saw  several  men  lying  dead  ;  they  heard  the  murder  shout,  and  the  firing 
of  guns,  and  saw  the  Indians  going  into  their  houses  before  they  left  sight  of  the  Cove. 
I  have  sent  express  to  Marsh  creek  at  the  same  time  I  send  this ;  so  I  expect  there 
will  be  a  good  company  there  this  day;  and  as  there  are  but  one  hundred  of  the 
enemy,  I  think  it  is  in  our  power,  if  God  permit,,  to  put  them  to  flight,  if  you  turn  out 
well  from  your  parts.  I  understand  that  the  West  Settlement  is  designed  to  go,  if  they 
can  get  any  assistance,'to  repel  them.     All  in  haste,  from 

Your  humble  servant, 

BENJAMIN  CHAMBERS. 

These  urgent  appeals  remained  unanswered.  The  Provincial 
Government  was  too  indifferent  to  heed  these  calls  for  help,  and  too 
weak  to  furnish  arms  and  men  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers. 
There  was  no  alternative,  but  to  abandon  the  settlement,  or  to  remain, 
stand  for  its  defence,  and  share  its  fate.  To  abandon  it,  was  to  insure 
its  annihilation.  To  remain,  and  attempt  to  save  it,  was  to  imperil  life. 
A  stout  heart  and  a  cool  head  were  needed,  or  all  would  be  lost.  .  But 
the  path  of  duty  is  never  long  doubtful  to  the  true  man.  The  hour  of 
trial  is  the  crucible  that  refines  human  nature  and  lifts  the  soul  above 
the  dross  of  earth.       ' 

Mr.  Chambers  resolved  to  stand  by  his  feeble  settlement,  to  rescue 
it  from  the  peril  that  threatened  it,  or  to  perish  with  it.  He  erected  a 
fort  at  his  own  expense,  and  armed  it  with  two  cannon  of  four  pound 
calibre  and  with  such  other  offensive  weapons  as  he  could  procure. 
He  tempered  his  show  of  force,  upon  all  proper  occasions,  with  a 
friendly  and  conciliatory  policy  towards  the  Indians.  It  is  true  that  his 
fort  was  not  impregnable,  and  could  not  have  withstood  a  fierce  assault 
or  held  out  against  the  rigours  of  a  siege.  But  the  unfaltering  courage 
and  iron  will  of  its  commandant  made  it  strong  enough  to  baffle 
savage  vengeance,  and  to  guard  through  long,  weary  years  of  desul- 
tory warfare  the  town  which  his  energy  and  enterprise  had  founded. 

About  the  year  1748,  Mr.  Chambers  received  the  commission  of 
colonel  from  the  Provincial  Government. 

It  would  be  most  likely  that  he  who  had  left  his  native  land  and 
established  his  home  upon  the  frontiers  of  civilization;  whose  destiny 
it  was   to  battle  with   the   dangers   of  the  wilderness;    to   toil,  and 
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struggle;,  and  suffer;  whose  task  it  was  to  found  and  nurture  into 
strength  a  prosperous  town ;  whose  clear  head,  wise  counsels,  and 
stern  justice,  managed  and  adjudged  its  affairs  in  peace,  and  whose 
unflinching  bravery  and  unyielding  fortitude  defended  it  in  war,  would 
be  a  patriotic  citizen,  a  good  neighbour,  a  just  man,  a  firm  friend,  a 
devoted  father,  and  a  devout  Christian.  Colonel  Chambers  possessed 
all  these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree.  In  private  life  he  was 
respected  and  esteemed  for  the  purity  of  his  character,  the  kindliness 
of  his  disposition,  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  for  his  austere 
love  of  justice.  He  was  the  recognized  counsellor  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lived,  and  for  many  years  a  magistrate— the  arbiter  of  all 
disputes,  from  whose  judgment  none  cared  to  appeal. 

The  original  settlers  of  Chambersburg  and  vicinity  were  almost 
exclusively  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  devout  believers  in  the  West- 
minster Confession,  and  imbued  with  the  deepest  reverence  for  the 
Sabbath  and  the  sanctuary. 

Mr.  Chambers  himself  was  a  disciple  of  this  creed,  and  built  his 
settlement  upon  the  solid  rock  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  and  faith. 
Having  a  profound  conviction  that  his  settlement  could  only  be 
stimulated  into  a  sturdy  and  healthy  growth  by  means  of  the  ameliora- 
ting  and  enlightening  influences  of  education  and  religion,  he  selected, 
at  an  early  day,  the  most  eligible  and  romantic  site  in  the  town,  and  l)y 
a  deed  dated  in  1 768  donated  it  to  the  religious  society,  "  then  and 
thereafter  adhering  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the 
mode  of  government  therein  contained,  and  for  the  purpose  ol  a  house 
of  worship,  session  and  school-houses,  and  cemetery." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionar>'  War  in  1775,  Col. 
Chambers  was  so  infirm  and  advanced  in  years,  being  then  about 
seventy  years  of  age,  as  to  be  incapable  of  the  fatigues  and  exposure 
of  a  campaign  so  distant  as  the  heights  of  Boston.  Patriotism  shone 
forth  In  his  family.  His  eldest  son.  James,  raised  a  company  of 
infantry  from  the  neighbourhood,  which  he  commanded  as  capuin,  and 
in  1775,  marched,  accompanied  by  his  younger  brothers,  William  and 
Benjamin,  as  cadets,  to  join  the  American  .\rmy,  then  encamped  on 
the  high  ground  of  Boston,  where  the  Royal  Army  was  besieged. 
William  was  about  twenty-two  years  old.  and  Benjamin  twenty.  His 
three  sons  remained  in  the  army  during  the  campaign :  James  having 
l)een  advanced  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  William  and  Benjamin  to 
that  of  captain.  They  were  also  with  the  army  during  the  arduous 
and  trying  campaigns  of  '76-'77  in  the  Jerseys,  as  well  as  at  the  batdes 
of  Brandywine  and  Germantown  in  1 778.     t  )n  account  of  the  infirmity 
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of  their  father,  and  the  embarrassed  situation  of  his  property  aiid  pe- 
cuniary affairs,  which  had  been  deprived  of  the  necessary  attentions  of 
the  young  men,  the  younger  brothers,  William  and  Benjamin,  returned 
home  and  attended  to  the  farm  and  mills.  They  occasionally,  how- 
ever, assisted  in  the  pursuits  of  Indians  who  had  dared  at  times  to 
make  incursions  upon  the  settlements  about  Bedford  and  Huntingdon. 
James  remained  in  the  army  until  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  afterwards  was  appointed  a  general  of  the  militia,  a  brigade 
of  whom,  including  a  number  of  volunteers  he  commanded  in  the  army 
to  suppress  the  Western  or  Whiskey  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania  in 

1794- 

Col.  Benjamin  Chambers  was  married  twice.     His  first  wife,  whom 

he  married   in   1741,  and  who  was   a   daughter   of  Captain    Robert 

Patterson,  of  Lancaster,  was  the  mother  of  his  eldest  son,  James.     After 

her   death,  which  occurred   in   a   few   years,   he    married    Miss   Jane 

Williams,  the  daughter  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  of  the  Virginia 

colony,  from  Wales.     He  died  on  the  17th  of  February,  1788,  at  the 

age  of  eighty  years. 


REV.  THOMAS  CRAIGHEAD. 

HLTHOUGH  this  excellent  minister  spent  only  a  small  portion 
of  his  life  in  Cumberland  valley,  he  properly  desen-es  a  place 
among  its  distinguished  men.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  all  its 
ministers,  and  was  their  general  correspondent  for  bringing  over  and 
settling  ministers  from  Ireland. 

He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Robert  Craighead,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
who  removed  to  Ireland,  was  a  pastor  in  Derry  and  Donoughmore, 
was  the  author  of  several,  even  now,  highly  prized  volumes  in  spiritual 
and  controversial  divinity,  and  twice  a  Commissioner  of  the  Synotl  of 
Ulster  at  Loudon.  Thomas  was  born  and  studied  medicine  in  Scot- 
land, but  he  soon  became  a  preacher,  and  was  setded  for  ten  or  twelve 
years  in  Ireland.  Near  this  time  a  large  emigration  of  Irish  I'rosby- 
terians  to  America  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the  oppression  of  the 
landlords,  the  sacramental  test,  and  the  marriage  grievances,  and 
Thomas  Craighead  was  induced  to  unite  with  them. 

His  name  occurs  first,  in  1 7 1 5,  among  the  ministers  of  New  England. 
There  were  many  immigrants  from  Ireland  in  that  region,  but  Mather 
first  notices  him  as  a  preacher  at  Freetown,  about  forty  miles  south  of 
Boston.  He  was  a  relative  of  a  Mr.  Hathaway  of  that  town,  and  had 
probably  gone  there  at  that  gendeman's  invitation.  Some  difficulties 
arose  to  prevent  his  final  setdement,  with  reference  to  the  payment  of 
his  salary,  in  respect  to  which  they  were  quite  delinquent  and  he  was 
perhaps  impatient.  Mather  writes,  (5th  month  22d,  1718,  and  5th 
month  2 1st,  I7i9i)  entreating  the  people,  "  to  give  a  demonstradon  of 
the  wisdom  diat  is  from  above"  by  encouraging  Mr.  Craighead  in  his 
work,  and  says  that  they  could  not  be  insensible  that  he  was  "  a  man 
of  an  excellent  spirit  and  a  great  blessing  to  their  plantation,"  "a  man 
of,  singular  piety,  meekness,  humility  and  industr)-  in  the  work  of  God. 
All  that  are  acquainted  with  him  have  a  precious  esteem  of  him,  and  if 
he  should  be  driven  from  among  you,  it  would  be  such  a  damage,  yea, 
such  a  ruin,  as  is  not  without  horror  to  be  thoii;,'lu  of."  These  plans 
appear  to  have  been  unsuccessful,  lor.  at  least,  in  1723  he  is  said  by 
President  Stiles,  to  have  "gone  to  the  Jerseys."  In  the  year  1724, 
(January  28th,)  he  became  a  member  of  Xewcasde  Presbytery,  which 
then  included  portions  of  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
He  was  called  both  to  Elk  and  to  White  Clay,  but  he  accepted  the 
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invitation  to  the  latter  place,  under  the  condition  that  he  should  give  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  Brandywine.  ^ 

In  1733,  Mr.  Craighead  removed  to  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  September  of  that  year  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to 
Pequea,  where  he  was  installed  October  31.  Donegal  Presbytery,  of 
which  he  now  became  a  member,  always  speak  of  him  as  "Father 
Craighead,"  and  appear  to  have  had  a  peculiar  veneration  and  love  for 
him,  He  was  very  active  in  planting  and  building  up  churches  in  that 
region.  His  preaching  was  remarkably  fervent  and  often  attended 
with  revivals.  His  theology  was  strictly  conformed  to  the  West- 
minster Confession,  for  which  he  displayed  a  special  attachment,  and 
which  he  subscribed  first,  both  in  Newcastle  and  Donegal  Presbyteries. 

Mr.  Craighead's  pastoral  relation  to  the  church  of  Pequea,  was 
dissolved  September  19th,  1735.  On  the  27th  of  the  next  month  he 
was  appointed  by  Presbytery  to  supply  "the  people  of  the  Conodo- 
guinit,"  by  which  was  meant  the  congregation  of  Upper  Penns- 
borough,  whose  place  of  meeting  was  a  mile  or  two  northwestward  of 
Carlisle.  After  fulfilling  this  appointment,  and  a  subsequent  one  at 
Hopewell,  he  received  a  call  from  the  people  of  Hopewell,  which  he 
was  prepared  to  accept,  but  as  there  were  some  difficulties  respecting 
"  the  boundaries"  between  that  congregation  and  that  of  Pennsborough, 
action  in  the  case  was  delayed.  He,  however,  supplied  the  people  of 
Hopewell,  whope  place  of  meeting  was  at  "the  Big  Spring,"  now  New- 
ville.  Some  difficulties  followed  him  on  account  of  his  continuing  to 
debar  his  wife  from  the  communion.  After  quite  a  long  consideration 
of  the  affair  in  Presbytery,  Mr.  C.  declared  his  resolution  to  admit  his 
wife  to  sealing  ordinances  for  the  future,  and  Mrs.  C.  expressed  her 
aversion  against  overhauling  former  unhappy  differences,  declaring  that 
"  her  husband  lived  in  desirable  peace  and  unity  with  her ;"  when 
Presbytery  declared  itself  satisfied,  and  withdrew  all  action  in  the  case. 
On  the  17th  of  November,  1737,  the  call  of  the  people  of  Hopewell 
was  renewed  and  accepted,  and  his  installation  was  ordered  "  at  some 
convenient  time  before  the  next  stated  meeting."  His  pastorate  there, 
however,  was  of  only  a  short  duration.  He  was  now  an  aged  man, 
though  his  earnestness  and  power  remained  unabated.  A  descendant 
of  his,  (Thomas  Craighead,  Jr.,  of  Whitehill,  Cumberland  county,) 
declares  that  under  his  discourses  not  unfrequently  so  intense  were  the 
emotions  of  his  hearers,  that  they  were  unwilling  at  the  proper  time  to 
disperse.  At  such  times  he  would  continue  his  impassipned  discourse 
while  his  audience  were  melted  in  tears.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
(near  the  close  of  April,  1 739,)  he  became  exhausted,  and  hastened  to 
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pronounce  the  benediction ;  waiving  his  hand  he  exclaimed,  "  Farewell  I 
iarewell !"  and  sank  down  and  expired.  His  remains  are  reported  to 
lie,  without  a  monument,  under  the  comer  stone  of  the  present  house  of 
worship  at  Nevrville. 

Mr.  Craighead  had  four  sons :  Thomas,  whose  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
married  Rev,  Dr.  Matthew  Wilson,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian* 
church  of  Philadelphia;  Andrew,  who  died  a  bachelor,  at  White  Clay 
creek ;  John,  who  was  a  large  landholder  near  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  whose 
descendants  are  numerous,  two  of  them  being  eminent  ministers  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Jane,  one  of  his  three  daughters,  married  Rev. 
Adam  Boyd,  whose  descendants  are  well  known  in  Baltimore  and 
vicinity.  Alexander,  the  third  son,  was  early  introduced  into  the 
ministry  under  his  father,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  (October  8th, 
1734,)  and  ordained  and  installed  over  the  church  at  Middle  Octorara, 
Presbytery  of  Donegal,  November  i8th,  1735.  He  was  probably  the 
first  to  whom  the  duty  was  assig^ied  of  supplying  two  Sabbaths,  at 
three  different  times,  (October  i6th,  1734,  April  4lh,  1735,  and  Septem- 
ber 3d,  1 785,)  for  "  the  settlement  over  the  river."  He  was,  however, 
never  an  inhabitant  of  the  Cumberland  valley.  He  was  an  ardent 
supporter  of  Whitefield  and  the  revivals.  His  zeal  betrayed  him  into 
some  irregularities  which  became  the  subject  of  much  discussion  before 
the  Synod.  Before  any  result  was  reached  the  Synod  was  divided, 
and  he  adhered  to  the  New  Brunswick  party.  On  the  refusal  of  that 
party  to  revive  "The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant."  he  separated 
from  them  and  attempted  to  establish  churches  in  connection  with  the 
Reform  Presbyteries.  In  1 749,  he  removed  to  Augusta  county,  \'a., 
but  his  congregation  being  scattered  on  the  news  of  Braddock's  defeat, 
(1755,)  he  removed  to  Mecklenburgh  county,  N.  C.  In  July,  1753, 
his  name  appears  again  on  the  roll  of  the  New  \'ork  Synod,  and  on 
that  of  New  Casde  Presbytery  in  1 754.  In  1 758,  he  became  pastor 
of  a  congregation  at  Rocky  River,  N.  C,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  he 
lived  and  died,  (March,  1 766,)  much  respected  and  beloved.  He  has 
numerous  descendants  in  the  South  and  West,  and  one  of  these, 
Thomas  B.  Craighead,  was  an  eminent  minister  in  Tennessee,  though 
finally  suspended  for  some  errors  in  doctrine.  (1824.) 
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IN  the  minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Donegal  for  Nov.  i6,  1737, 
it  is  recorded  that  "  Mr.  Samuel  Thompson,  lately  from 
Ireland,  produced  credentials  and  recommendatory  letters," 
and  on  the  next  day,  he  was  "  received  as  a  probationer  and  exhorted 
to  diligence  in  his  studies."  He  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  to 
"  supply  at  Pennsborough,  the  first  four  Sabbaths  to  come."  This  is 
the  first  authentic  notice  we  have  found  respecting  the  subject  of  this 
sketch. 

He  continued  to  supply  the  two  churches  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Pennsborough,  although  application  was  made  from  the  people  at 
Falling  Spring,  (Chambersburg,)  for  his  appointment  there  in  1 738. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  some  complaint  was  made  of  him  before 
Synod,  on  account  of  a  letter  which  he  had  written,  in  which  were 
"  some  things  very  offensive  to  the  honourable  proprietor."  On  his 
being  interrogated  by  his  Presbytery,  "he  acknowledged  his  impru- 
dence and  inadvertency  in  writing  said  letter,  which  was  designed  to 
signify  not  his  own  but  his  people's  thoughts,  and  which  he  never 
expected  to  go  any  farther  than  the  one  to  whom  it  was  directed."  A 
number  of  the  people  of  Pennsborough  being  present,  "  took  the  whole 
blame  of  the  writing  on  themselves,  and  declared  that  they  were 
provoked  thereunto  by  their,  being  credibly  informed  that  some  in 
authority  had  threatened  to  order  a  constable  to  pull  Mr.  T.  out  of 
the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath,  and  drag  him  at  an  horse's  tail  to  Newtown." 
This  acknowledgment  was,  on  the  whole,  accepted,  but  a  member  of 
Presbytery  was  sent  "  sharply  to  rebuke  the  people  for  constraining 
him  to  write  the  letter."  The  request  of  the  two  congregations  of 
Pennsborough  to  have  him  ordained  and  installed  over  them  was,  for 
some  time,  declined  on  account  of  arrearages  due  to  former  supplies, 
but  finally  a  satisfactory  arrangement  was  made  respecting  them,  and 
after  "  public  advertisement  at  .the  meeting-house  door,  that  if  any 
would  advance  any  lawful  objection  against  his  being  set  apart  to  the 
work  of  the  holy  ministry,  it  should  then  be  given,"  he  was  publicly 
ordained  and  installed  Nov.  14,  1739. 

The  pastorate  of  Mr.  Thompson  continued  for  nearly  ten  years, 
(1739-49.)  In  1745,  he  was  released  from  his  charge  of  Lower  Penns- 
borough, (Silvers'  Spring,)  "on  account  of  bodily  weakness,"  though 
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he  was  still  directed  "  to  be  generous  and  industrious  in  preaching 
there,  according  to  his  convenience  and  their  necessity."  Under  his 
labours,  the  congregation  of  Upper  Pennsborough  became  very 
numerous  and  influential.  The  building  in  which  they  worshiped  was 
insufficient  to  accommodate  the  multitudes  who  assembled,  especially 
on  sacramental  occasions,  and  not  unfrequently,  in  fair  weather,  they 
collected  in  a  grove  on  the  high  bank  of  the  Conodoguinnett,  He 
resided  on  the  extensive  glebe  which  the  proprietors  had  given  in  fee 
simple  to  the  congregation,  and  he  is  said  to  have  cultivated  it  to  a 
large  extent  with  his  own  hands.  He  was,  however,  a  good  scholar, 
as  was  in  fact  indispensable  to  meet  the  high  demands  of  his  hearers 
and  the  ecclesiastical  wants  of  that  day.  Cases  of  discipline  were 
numerous  in  his  church,  which  he  appears  to  have  managed  writh  wis- 
dom and  fidelity.  In  two  instances  he  was  himself  charged  with 
immoralities,  but  after  a  careful  investigation  he  was,  in  the  one  case, 
reproved  for  prevarication,  but  in  the  other  was  honourably  cleared  by 
his  Presbytery  and  restored  to  his  ministerial  office,  from  which  he  had 
been  suspended  during  the  inquiry.  So  many  "  unhappy  jealousies 
and  disputes  "  had  however  arisen  in  the  course  of  these  judicial  cases, 
that  Mr.  Thompson  "  doubted  whether  he  could  be  further  useful  in 
this  congregation,"  and  at  his  own  request  and  with  his  people's  con- 
sent he  was  released  from  his  pastoral  connection  with  it,  November 

'4.   1749- 
It  was  during  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Thompson  at  Pennsborough  that 

the  first  division  of  the  Presbyterian  church  took  place,  (1743-58). 
He  was  made  an  object  of  special  attack  by  those  who  charged  min- 
isters with  unfaithfulness  to  their  flocks,  and  a  spirit  of  schism  was 
strongly  expressed  among  his  people.  He.  himself,  adhered  to  the 
Philadelphia  Synod,  or  what  was  called  the  Old  Side,  but  his  congrega- 
tion is  said  to  have  been  among  those  which  were  "  divided  during  the 
revival."  There  is  no  record  of  the  organization  of  the  church  which 
was  formed  during  these  dissensions  at  Carlisle. 

On  his  dismission  from  Upper  Pennsborough,  he  went  to  reside  at 
Great  Conewago,  in  Adams  county,  near  Gettysburg,  where  he  was 
installed  as  pastor,  and  appears  to  have  spent  his  time  peacefully  and 
usefully.  On  several  occasions  he  was  sent  to  supply  destitute  setde- 
mcnts  in  Virginia.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  arranj^ement  of  the 
Presbyteries  on  the  re-union,  (1758,)  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  min- 
isterial life  attended  but  once  on  the  meetings  of  the  re-united  Synod, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  meetinjjs  of  his  Presbytery.  In  the  final 
adjustment  of  matters  however,  he  appears  to  have  acquiesced,  and  to 
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^ave  lived"  in  harmony  with  his  co-presbyters.  In  1 779,  he  requested 
leave  to  resign  his  chargd  "  on  account  of  his  infirmities  of  old  age," 
and  the  commissioner  from  his  congregation  reports  that  his  people 
"  have  afforded  a  gratuity  for  his  support,  which  is  satisfactory  to  hirh, 
and  acquiesce  with  him  in  his  request."  Although  this  request  was 
complied  with,  he  continued  in  this  partial  connection  with  that  people 
until  April  29th,  1787,  when  his  death  took  place,  after  a  ministry  in 
this  region  of  forty-six  years. 

He  was  probably  married  when  he  first  settled  at  Pennsborough,  as 
an  inscription,  accompanied  by  a  coat  of  arms,  on  a  tombstone  in  the 
old  cemetery  on  the  Conodoguinnett,  reads:  "Here  lys  ye  body  of 
Janet,  wife  of  ye  Rev.  Samuel  Thompson,  who  deceased  September  ye 
29,  1744,  aged  44  years."  As  the  fruit  of  this  marriage  he  had  at 
least  one  son,  William,  who  was  sent  to  England  for  his  education  and 
there  took  orders  as  a  minister  in  the  Episcopal  church.  He  was 
sent  to  this  country  under  the  support  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  Religion  in  Foreign  Parts,"  was  the  rector  of  St.  John's 
church,  in  Carlisle,  and  was  eminently  useful  in  ministering  to  the  dis- 
tressed people  of  Cuniberland  and  York  counties,  during  the  Indian 
wars.  Among  his  descendants  were  James  Hamilton,  Esq.,  and  Mrs. 
J.  V.  Thorn,  lately  of  Carlisle. 


ROBERT  WHITEHILL. 

[AMES  WHITEHILL  was  born  February  ist,  1700.  and  died  at 
Pequea,  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  February  2d,  1766,  and  was 
the  father  of  eleven  sons  and  daughters. 

Robert,  his  son,  was  born  July  29th,  1738,  in  the  Pequea  setdement, 
before  Lancaster  county  was  organized.  He  enjoyed,  when  a  lad,  the 
advantages  of  a  good  elementar)'  education,  such  as  the  common 
country  schools  afforded ;  but  subsequendy,  by  reading,  enlarged  his 
stock  of  useful  information,  which  proved  alike  beneficial  to  himself 
and  serviceable  to  his  country. 

In  1770,  Mr.  Whitehill  purchased  from  the  proprietaries  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, two  tracts  of  land  in  l^uther  Manor,  which  was  not  re-sur\eyed 
and  divided  into  lots  until  1766,  though  much  of  the  land  immediately 
west  of  the  Manor  had  been  taken  up  and  setded  thirty  years  before 
Mr.  Whitehill  moved  to  Cumberland  county. 

In  the  Spring  of  1771,  he  left  Lancaster  county,  and  on  the  land 
thus  purchased,  erected  the  first  stone  house  in  the  Manor,  within  two 
miles  of  the  Susquehanna  river ;  which  he  occupied  till  the  time  of  his 
death,  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  181 3. 

Mr.  Whitehill  long  represented  Cumberland  county  in  various 
capacities.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Convention  held  in 
Philadelphia,  in  July,  1776,  in  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
by  Congress  was  approved,  and  other  highly  important  measures  were 
adopted,  among  which  were  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  ^c.  &c.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Assembly  held  in 
Philadelphia,  in  November,  1776,  which  continued  in  session  until  the 
1 8th  of  September.  1777,  when  it  was  removed  to  Lancaster,  and 
assembled  there  the  :9th  of  September,  1777,  continuing  in  session 
until  die  iith  of  September,  1778.  Subsequendy  to  this  he  was 
occasionally  a  member  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Convention  that  adopted  the  Constitution  of  1790, 
though  in  the  printed  Constitution  his  name  does  not  appear,  because 
he  was  so  much  opposed  to  some  of  its  provisions  that  he  refused  to 
affix  his  name  to  it.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Convention  that 
agreed  on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Whitehill  was  a  member  of  the   House  of  Representatives 
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during  the  stormy  sessions  of  1798,  1799  and  1800.  In  1801,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate,  and  was  the  Speaker  during  the  trial  on 
impeachment  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1805,  he  was 
elected  to  Congress,  and  was  four  times  re-elected,  and  was  a  member 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  is  said  he  served  longer,  in  a  represen- 
tative capacity,  than  any  other  man  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  was  his 
proud  boast  that  he  never  intrigued  for  a  nomination,  nor  solicited,  a 
vote. 


\ 


REV.  JOHN  CRAIGHEAD. 

JOHN  CRAIGHEAD  was  the  second  son  of  John  and  Rachel  R. 
Craighead,  who  removed  from  Lancaster  count)*,  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  year  1742,  and  settled  on  a  large  tract  of  land  four  miles 
south  of  Carlisle.  His  great  grandfather  was  Rev.  Robert  Craighead, 
a  Scotchman,  who  went  to  Ireland  as  early  as  1657  or  8,  and  was 
pastor  first  at  Donoughmore  and  then  at  Londonderry.  He  subse- 
quently resided  in  Dublin,  and  was  the  author  of  several  volumes  on 
Practical  Religion,  and  on  the  Controverss  with  the  Prelatists  of  Ireland. 
Rev.  Thomas  Craighead,  son  of  Robert,  was  his  grandfather,  who 
came  to  New  England  in  1715,  and  after  preaching  eight  years  near 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  removed  to  Delaware  and  was  installed  pastor  over 
the  Presbyterian  church  at  White  Clay  creek.  In  i  733  he  accepted  a  call 
to  Pequea,  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  and  afterwards  to  liojx'wcll.  (New- 
ville,  Cumberland  county,)  where  he  closed  his  ministry  with  his  life. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  the  year  1742,  and  passed  his 
early  youth  on  his  father's  farm.  He  pursued  his  classical  studies  at 
Princeton  College,  graduating  in  1 763.  From  Carlisle  Presbyter)-, 
October  30th,  1765,  he  received  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the 
Presbytery  of  I-ancaster,  within  whose  bounds  he  was  prosecuting  the 
the  study  of  divinity.  The  latter  Presbyter)-  being  in  existence  but  a 
single  year,  he  was  transferred  to  Donegal  Presbyter)-  and  appointed 
as  a  probationer,  "to  su|)p!y  vacancies  within  its  bounds."  A  call  from 
Rocky  .Spring,  near  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  was  placed  in  his  hands,  April, 
1  767,  as  also  an  application  for  his  services  from  Newcastle  Presbytery. 
The  latter  invitation  led  to  a  correspondence  between  the  two  Presb)- 
teri<-s,  the  final  result  of  which  was  an  acceptance  by  .Mr.  Craighead, 
in  ( )ctober  of  the  same  year,  of  the  call  from  Rocky  Spring,  at  a  salary 
of  j^ico;  when  he  presented  a  certificate  of  dismission  and  recommend- 
ation from  Newcastle  Presbytery  (into  which  connection  he  had  come 
by  a  new  adjustment  of  the  Presbyteries  by  Synod)  to  Donegal  Presby- 
tery, and  "  was  cheerfully  and  heartih-  received."  His  sermon,  exegesis, 
examinations  in  (jreek  and  Latin,  and  the  various  parts  of  trial,  are 
slated  as  having  been  "  fully  sustained ;"  and  he  was  ordained  and 
Installed  by  Presbytery  April  1 3th,  1  768. 

From  the  records  of  I'n-^bytery  it  appears  that  Mr.  Craighead  con 
tinued  without  interruption  and  with  great  fidelity  and  usefulness  in 
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this  pastoral  relation  until  the  year  1 789,  discharging  not  only  his 
duties  to  his  own  congregation,  but  spending  much  of  his  time,  as  was 
the  custom  with  these  pioneer  preachers,  in  organizing  churches,  and 
supplying  settlements  which  had  no  regular  means  of  grace.  An  inter- 
ruption of  his  labours  occurred  for  one  year  at  this  time,  owing  to  ill 
health,  which  incapacitated  him  both  *"  in  mind  and  body  to  attend  to  the 
duties  of  his  office."  But  we  find  him  again  regularly  in  his  place  at  the 
meeting  of  Carlisle  Presbytery  (which  had  been  organized  in  1786)  in 
the  Spring  of  1791,  when  he  was  appointed  its  Commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly ;  and  in  the  June  meeting  of  1 792,  supplies  were 
provided  for  his  pulpit  in  order  that  he  might  fulfil  a  mission  on  which 
he  was  sent  by  the  Assembly.  What  this  mission  was,  or  the  time 
occupied  in  its  discharge,  we  are  not  informed.  Most  probably  it  was 
of  a  similar  character  to  that  which  was  frequently  entrusted  to  the 
more  prominent  and  experienced  clergymen  of  this  region — that  of 
several  months'  missionary  labours  among  the  scattered  members  of 
Christ's  flock  who  lived  remote  from  organized  churches,  and  were 
deprived  of  the  sacraments.  These  missionary  tours  were  made  on 
horseback,  over  mountains  and  through  forests,  with  nothing  often- 
times to  mark  the  road  but  blazed  trees ;  and  frequently  they  consumed 
months  in  their  prosecution,  and  extended  to  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  miles. 

The  next  mention  made  of  Mr.  Craighead  is  in  1 793  when  he  was 
again  chosen  to  represent  his  Presbytery  in  the  Assembly  ;  and  it 
would  appear  he  was  in  the  performance  of  all  his  official  duties  as 
pastor  until  some  time  in  1 795  or  6,  when  an  application  was  made  to 
the  Presbytery  for  supplies  on  account  of  his  inability  "  to  discharge 
the  ministerial  functions."  His  ill  health  continuing,  and  the  Presbytery 
believing  "  that  there  are  not  probable  symptoms  of  his  recovery,  and 
that  his  temporal  circumstances  are  comfortable,"  dissolved  the  pastoral 
relation  on  April  9th,  1 799,  "  solely  for  inability."  His  death  almost 
immediately  followed,  taking  place  April  20th,  1799.  His  body  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  graveyard  adjoining  the  church  where  he  had  so  long 
and  so  ably  preached  the  Gospel,  and  over  it  an  affectionate  people 
erected  a  suitable  memorial,  on  which  were  inscribed  his  name,  the 
dates  of  his  installation  and  death,  and  that,  "He  was  a  faithful  and 
zealous  servant  of  Jesus  Christ." 

While  on  his  way  to  join  the  American  Army  in  New  Jersey,  and  in 
passing  through   Lancaster  county,  he  stopped  with  his  company  at 

*  He  was  subject  to  great  depressionof  spirits  at  times,  which  unfitted  him  for  preaching  and  pastoral 
duties.  ' 
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the  house  of  Rev.  Adam  Boyd,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  his 
daughter  Jenny.  After  the  close  of  the  campaign  they  were  married. 
His  wife  survived  him,  leaving  no  children. 

Mr.  Craighead,  like  nearly  every  other  Presbyterian  minister  in  the 
Cumberland  valley,  and  indeed  in  this  country,  was  an  earnest  patriot 
in  the  war  for  Independence.  He  could  scarcely  have  been  different, 
descended  as  he  was  from  a  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  who  in  Scodand, 
Ireland,  and  in  this  country,  were  ever  foremost  in  their  resistance  to  all 
forms  of  oppression,  and  in  their  maintenance  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  His  uncle.  Rev.  Alexander  Craighead,  at  as  early  a  period  as 
1742,  while  residing  in  Lancaster  county,  published  such  advanced 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  political  freedom  that  he  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Governor  of  the  Province,  and  also  of  his  fellow 
ministers;  so  that  he  finally  removed  to  North  Carolina,  where  his 
opinions  and  teaching  were  said  to  have  been  more  influential  than 
those  of  any  other  individual  in  th<-  final  production  of  the  celebrated 
Mecklenberg  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  in  his  country's 
cause  was  similarly  noteworthy.  It  is  said  of  him  that  "  he  fought  and 
preached  alternately ;"  referrinj,^  to  his  acting  as  captain  of  his 
company,  when  on  the  march  and  in  the  battle,  and  in  camp,  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  chaplain  to  his  soldiers. 

Referring  to  a  large  oak  tree  which  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the 
mansion  of  one  of  his  parishioners,  Mr.  Sharp,  a  writer*  says:  "  Here 
also,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  the  brave  and  j,'iftcd  Craig- 
head gathered  the  men  of  this  remote  part  of  his  congregation,  and 
standing  under  its  majestic  branches,  addressed  them  in  favour  of 
American  Independence.  In  thrilling  tones  he  exhorted  his  members 
to  stand  up  boldly  and  let  their  slogan  cry.  "  ( lod  and  Liberty,"  forever 
ring  from  mountain  to  mountain.  Roused  by  his  fervid  eloquence  and 
patriotic  example,  they  enlisted  in  defence  of  liberty,  and  their  names 
may  be  found  amongst  those  slaughtered  at  the  "  Paoli "  and  the 
"  Billet;"  who  suffered  at  \'alley  l-'orge,  and  who  fought  at  Brandj'wine, 
Monmouth,  and  other  battles." 

Still  another  wriii-r  states  that  he  preached  "  in  glowing  terms,  Jesus 
(.  luisi,  the  only  hope  of  siilvation,  and  after  the  delivery  of  his  sacred 
message,  in  eloquent  and  patriotic  strains  exhorted  the  youth  of  his 
congregation  to  rise  up  and  join  the  noble  band,  tlien  engaged  under 
the  immortal  Washington,  in  struggling  to  free  our  l;eloved  country 
from    British    oppression."     <  '11    one   of  these   occasions   the   {>atriot 

~  ^  J.  Mvt  liv.  M.  l>.  ~ 
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preacher  declaimed  in  such  fervid  and  powerful  terms  respecting  the 
evils  his  country  was  enduring,  and  presented  such  a  description  of 
each  man's  duty  that  "  the  whole  congregation  rose  from  their  seats  and 
declared  their  willingness  to  march  to  the  conflict." 
-  Besides  inspiring  others  with  courage  and  resolution,  as  is  further 
evinced  by  a  sermon  still  preserved  in  the  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society  entitled,  "  Courage  in  a  Good  Cause,"  preached  before  Col. 
Montgomery's  Battalion,  August  31,  1775,  Mr.  Craighead,  at  the. 
commencement  of  the  war,  "  raised  a  company  from  the  members  of 
his  own  congregation,  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  joined  Washing- 
ton's army  in  New  Jersey."  In  many  hard  fought  battles  this  clerical 
captain  and  his  men  "gave  undoubted  evidence  that  their  courage  was 
of  no  mean  order." 

The  bold  and  faithful  pastor  subsequently  returned  to  his  congrega- 
tion, and  watched  over  it  until  increasing  infirmities,  and  finally  death 
severed  the  endearing  relation. 


REV.  JOHN  STEEL 

IHE  first  notice  we  find  respecting  Mr.  Steel  is  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Donegal  for  May  25th,  1736,  when  "the 
principal  members "  of  the  congregation  of  Nottingham 
"  agree  to  carry  into  execution  a  method  for  supporting  John  Paton 
and  John  Steel."  In  1 742  he  is  called  by  the  commission  of  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia,  "a  probationer  from  Ireland,  who  offered  himself  to  our 
care  as  a  candidate  for  the  sacred  work  of  the  ministry,  but  was  under 
some  difficulty  with  relation  to  a  marriage  promise  claimed  by  a  young 
woman  in  Ireland,  as  his  testimonials  set  forth,  and  by  reason  of  some 
steps  taken  by  him  in  his  marriage  in  this  countr>'.  The  commission 
finding  in  all  things  that  his  conduct  at  home  and  in  this  country  has 
been  fair  and  unblamable,  those  things  excepted,  do  advise  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Castle  to  defer  taking  him  on  trials  till  December 
next,  and  in  the  meantime  desire  that  both  the  young  man  and  the 
Presbytery  write  to  the  Presbytery  of  Londomlcrry,  in  Ireland,  to  see 
if  any  further  light  may  be  obtained  in  said  affair."  In  the  year  1743, 
"the  people  of  (ireat  Conewago  (Hunterstown,  near  (jctiysbur^',) 
supplicate  for  Mr.  Steel,  a  probationer  of  New  Casde,"  and  the 
Presbytery  of  Donegal  accordingly  send  to  him  their  call,  which 
after  some  months'  consideration  he  declined.  Next  year  (1744) 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Casde  reported  to  the  Synod  that  they  had 
ordained  him  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  appears  at  once  to 
have  secured  the  confidence  of  his  brethren  in  a  high  degree  for  his 
learning  and  practical  judgment,  for  that  same  year  he  was  selected  by 
them  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  school  under  Alison  and  McDowall, 
for  the  education  of  youni^  men  for  the  ministry,  and  which  afterwards 
was  transferred  to  Newark,  Del.,  where  many  able  ministers  received 
their  education;  and  the  next  year  (1745)  he  was  appointed  by  Synod 
on  an  important  committee  to  report  a  plan  of  union  with  the  S\nod 
of  New  S'ork.  While  he  was  a  licentiate  (1743)  he  was  sent  to 
\'irginia  and  to  Conestoga,  and  after  his  ordination  he  was  probably 
settled  for  about  seven  years  at  New  London,  Chester  county,  near  the 
borders  ol  Maryland  and  Delaware.  In  the  year  1 752,  possibly  earlier, 
he  removed  to  West  Conococheai.;ue,  in  what  is  now  Franklin  county, 
where  he  had  charge  of  two  congregations  which,  however,  were  yet 
in  their  infancy  and  differed  from  each  other  on  the  religious  questions 
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of  the  time.  They  were  also  in  the  midst  of  the  perils  of  Indian 
depredations,  which  were  then  so  terrible  that  not  unfrequently  the 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Cumberland  valley  were  obliged  to  quit 
their  habitations  and  crowd  into  the  more  settled  parts  of  the  province. 
The  people  never  ventured  to  assemble  for  worship  without  being  fully 
equipped  and  watched  by  sentries  against  surprise.  One  of  the 
meeting  houses  in  which  Mr.  Steel  preached  was  fortified  as  a  fort,-  and 
4fter  a  while  was  burned  to  the  ground.  A  number  of  whole  families 
under  his  charge  were  barbarously  murdered.  Such  was  his  coolness, 
courage  and  skill,  that  he  was  chosen  to  be  the  captain  of  the  company 
formed  among  the  settlers,  and  several  expeditions  are  mentioned, 
under  his  command,  into  coves  and  over  the  mountains  against  the 
enemy.  The  government  finally  (1755)  commissioned  him  as  a 
captain  of  the  provincial  troops,  and  he  was  for  many  years  active  in 
the  service.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
to  hold  his  congregations  to  regularity  in  worship,  but  ample  oppor-  ' 
tunities  were  offered  for  his  private  ministrations  among  the  afflicted. 
In  the  end  his  churches  were  broken  up  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  a 
residence  elsewhere. 

In^  1754,  we  find  Mr.  Steel  preaching  at  Nottingham  and  then  at 
York  and  Shrewsbury.  As  the  congregations  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Pennsborough  were  then  vacant  he  was  sent  to  supply  them,  and  in 
1759  they  united  in  cabling  him  to  become  their  pastor.  In  accepting 
this  call  he  engaged  to  give  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  Carlisle. 
This  was  resisted  by  Mr.  Duffield,  whose  call  was  of  an  earlier  date, 
and  stipulated  that  two-thirds  of  his  time  should  be  given  to  that  town, 
and  by  the  terms  of  the  recent  reunion  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  all 
care  was  to  be  taken  to  heal  those  divisions  which  had  taken  place  in 
towns  which  were  unable  to  sustain  more  than  one  minister.  The 
^efforts  of  Presbytery,  however,  were  ineffectual  and  two  houses  of  wor- 
ship were  erected  in  Carlisle,  which  had  now  become  the  centre  of 
business  for  the  region.  It  had  become  evident  that  the  old  meeting- 
house on  the  Conodoguinnett  would  soon  be  forsaken,  and  the  congre- 
gation, which  had  for  so  many  years  assembled  there,  now  gravitated 
toward  the  new  town.  From  a  letter  of  Colonel  Armstrong,  dated 
June  30,  1757,  we  learn  that  the  people  were  to  begin  the  next  day  to 
"  haul  stones  for  the  building  of  a  meeting-house  on  the  north  side  of 
.the  square,"  and  by  a  comparison  of  dates  we  must  see  that  this  was 
before  either  Mr.  Steel  or  Mr.  Duffield  had  begun  to  reside  in  Cum- 
berland county,  and  was  before  the  actual  re-union  of  the  general 
church.     The   New  York   Synod   had,   about  that   time,   sent   some 
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ministers  of  their  body  to  preach  and  to  organize  churches  in  this 
region,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  a  division  had  taken  place  in  the 
church  of  I  -  pper  Pennsborough.  On  the  organization  of  Donegal 
Presbytery,  under  the  re-united  church,  Mr.  Duffield  was  attached  to  it 
and  soon  afterwards  a  call  was  laid  before  it  that  Mr.  Steel  might 
become  the  pastor  of  the  two  churches  of  Pennsborough.  This  call 
was  immediately  accepted  by  him,  and  his  installation  took  place  early 
in  April,  1 759.  It  was  a  long  time  in  the  difficult  circumsUnces  of  that 
period  before  the  stone  church  on  the  square,  in  Carlisle,  could  have 
been  tenantable,  and  we  know  that  Mr.  Steel's  congregation  must  have 
had  some  other  place  of  meeting  in  town.  Tradition  tells  us  of  a  "two- 
story  dwelling,"  two  doors  north  of  the  public  square  on  Hanover 
street,  in  which  Mr.  S.  resided,  and  some  intimations  are  given  that  it 
was  used  also  for  public  worship. 

An  unhappy  state  of  feeling  existed  for  a  long  time  between  these 
two  ministens,  and  their  congregations.  Their  complaints  of  each 
other  were  not  unfrequently  before  Presbytery  and  .Synod,  generally 
referring,  however,  to  matters  of  minor  importance.  And  yet  their 
congregations  appear  to  have  prosj>ered  and  to  have  enjoyed  evident 
tokens  of  Divine  favour.  There  are  no  indications  in  the  history  of  Mr. 
Steel's  congregations  that  his  ministry  was  attended  with  such  power- 
ful revivals  as  we  read  of  in  other  churches,  but  his  instructive  style  of 
preaching  and  his  faithfulness  in  catechising  and  training  the  young 
were  perhaps  equally  successful  in  keeping  up  the  number  of  his  com- 
municants. Many  of  his  sermons  were  in  the  possession  of  his  grtat 
grandson,  Robert  Given,  V.s<.\.,  of  Holly  Springs,  but  were  unfortu- 
nately consumed  in  a  burning  of  the  house  which  contained  them. 
They  were  not  only  remarkable  for  a  neat  chirography  and  careful 
composition,  but  for  calm  earnestness,  soundness  in  doctrine-  and  a 
high  tone  of  morality. 

From  an  instrument,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wing,  it  appears  that  the  congregations  of  Upper  and  Lower 
I'<  nnsborough.  (Silvers'  Spring,)  agreed  to  pay  him  each  seventy-five 
jjounds  on  condition  that  each  should  receive  an  equal  share  of  his 
lal>oiirs.  This  was  dated  April,  1764,  and  we  know  that  it  continued  at 
least  three  years  and  perhaps  much  longer.  The  disorders  incident  to 
the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  broke  up  again  his  more  peace- 
ful (KTiipations.  His  well  known  intrepidit>'  and  public  spirit  were 
more  than  once  called  into  public  service  in  repressing  some  jxjpular 
commotions.  In  lebruary,  1768,  he  was  commissioned  by  Governor 
John    Penn    to  visit  with   some   others   about    150  families  who  had 
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settled,  contrary  to  law,  on  the  Redstone  and  the  Youghiogeny  rivers, 
and  to  induce  them  peaceably  to  remove.  The  mission  was  not 
altogether  successful,  but  was  performed  on  his  part  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  civil  authorities.  The  same  year  he  co-operated  with  the 
justices  of  the  county  in  endeavouring  to  restrain  certain  rioters  from 
over  the  mountain  who  were  rescuing  two  murderers  of  Indians  from 
the  jail  in  Carlisle.  With  a  party  of  men  he  pursued  after  them,  but 
was  not  strong  enough  to  recover  the  prisoners. 

During  the  pendency  of  measures  for  asserting  the  rights  of  the 
colonies  against  the  mother  country,  he  sympathized  ardently  with  the 
patriots.  A  large  meeting  was  held  July  12,  1774,  in  his  church,  and 
was  presided  over  by  one  of  his  elders,  John  Montgomery,  in  which 
the  boldest  sentiments  were  avowed,  and  active  measures  were  taken 
to  defend  their  rights.  Three  thousand  men  were  organized,  armed 
and  furnished,  and  the  Hon.  George  Chambers  informs  us  that  "  the 
company  which  was  in  the  lead  was  under  the  command  of  the  Rev, 
Captain  John  Steel."  He  was  however  too  far  advanced  in  years  for 
protracted  service  as  a  soldier,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  he  was 
much  in  the  field.  His  congregation,  however,  was  almost  completely 
disorganized  in  consequence  of  the  number  who  went  from  it  into 
the  service.  The  common  title  of  "  Reverend  Captain,"  which  was  given 
him  by  the  popular  voice,  was  never  a  reproach,  for  he  was  never 
known  to  act  unworthily  of  either  part  of  the  designation. 

Mr.  Steel  was  never  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  of  ministers  and 
churches  in  Donegal  Presbytery  after  the  re-union.  He  and  others  of 
what  were  called  the  Old  Side,  on  finding  themselves  in  a  minority  in 
that  body,  seceded,  and  when  they  found  no  relief  in  Synod,  they  con- 
tinued for  three  years  in  a  state  of  separation.  Finally  they  were 
united  with  others  of  a  similar  affinity  within  the  bounds  of  Synod,  and 
formed  into  the  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  His  punctuality  in 
every  duty  would  never  allow  him  to  be  absent,  and  for  twelve  years, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  journeying,  in  his  own  conveyance,  at  least 
annually,  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  attend  upon  ecclesiastical 
meetings.  He  died  in  August,  1779,  leaving  a  reputation  for  stern 
integrity,  zeal  for  what  he  deemed  truth  and  righteousness,  and  a  high 
sense  of  honour.  His  remains  lie  interred  in  the  Old  Cemetery  of 
Carlisle, 
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B^JflROBABLY  no  one  among  the  early  settlers  of  Cumberland 
lin^  county  had  more  influence  in  directing  its  institutions  and  desti- 
nies  than  John  Armstrong.  He  and  a  brother,  William,  (of 
whom  we  have  no  further  information,)  and  a  sister,  Margaret, came  from 
the  north  of  Ireland  some  time  before  1 748,  when  a  family  record  proves 
that  he  had  become  permanendy  settled  in  Carlisle.  Hv  first  appears  as 
a  surveyor  under  the  Proprietary  Government,  and  we  are  informed 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  lands  in  middle  Pennsylvania  were  first 
surveyed  by  him.  The  town  of  Carlisle  which  had  been  laid  out  at  an 
earlier  period,  (1750,)  was,  with  its  adjacent  lands,  resurvcytnl  and 
mapped  out  in  its  present  form  by  him  in  1762.  In  1755,  he  was  a 
Colonel,  and  had  a  controlling  part  in  directing  the  defense  of  the 
settlers  against  the  Indians.  A  commission  now  in  the  possession  of 
his  descendants,  subscribed  by  Thomas  Penn,  and  bearing  the  seal  of 
the  British  Government  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  gave  him  the 
powers  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  These  powers  were  much  more 
extensive  then  than  those  which  belong  to  the  office  of  that  name  now 
and  for  some  time  the  county  of  Cumberland,  over  which  his  juri.sdic- 
tion  extended,  included  nearly  all  of  Pennsylvania  west  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. In  the  performance  of  these  combined  military  and  civil 
functions,  when  Indian  ravages  and  border  outrages  were  almost 
perpetual,  he  found  sufficient  occupation  for  most  of  his  time,  and  for 
his  utmost  bodily  and  mental  powers. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  a  more  aggressive  policy  was  necessary 
in  dealing  with  these  Indians.  In  those  merciless  incursions  in  which 
the  peaceable  inhabitants  were  despoiled,  captured  and  massacred,  it 
was  easy  for  their  wily  foe  to  elude  opposition  and  punishment  by 
retiring  into  the  depths  of  the  wilderness,  there  they  had  constructed 
a  town  called  Kittanning,  about  twenty  miles  above  Fort  Duquesne, 
(Pittsburgh,)  and  about  two  hundred  miles  westward  from  Carlisle. 
This  was  known  to  be  a  rendezvous  for  their  warriors,  a  depot  for 
the  stores  with  which  the  French  liberally  supplied  them,  and  the 
fortress  where  their  prisoners  and  plunder  could  be  kept  It  was  there 
that  Shing^s  and  Captain  Jacobs,  two  relentless  and  faithful  leaders 
had  their  residences,  from  which  they  sallied  forth  at  their  will  to 
desolate  the  frontier.     About  two  hundred  and  eighty  provincials  were 
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mustered  under  the  command  of  Col.  Armstrong,  and  sent  (1755,)  to 
surprise  and  destroy  this  stronghold.  They  Succeeded  in  their  scheme, 
for  they  came  upon  the  Indians  engaged  in  their  revels  at  night,  and  in 
the  early  dawn  set  fire  to  their  buildings  and  put  to  death  the  chiefs 
and  most  of  the  warriors.  It  was  a  terrible  vengeance  but  indispensa- 
ble even  in  the  interest  of  humanity.  This  brilliant  success  gained  for 
the  commander  distinguished  honours,  and  the  corporation  of  Philadel- 
phia showed  their  appreciation  of  his  skill  and  bravery  by  presenting 
him  with  a  piece  of  plate  and  a  silver  medal,  with  a  medal  for  each  of 
the  officers  under  him  and  a  sum  of  money  for  the  widows  and  children 
of  such  as  had  been  killed.  The  Colonel  had  himself  been  severely 
wounded  in  the  action  by  a  musket  ball,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
shoulder  was  for  a  while  disabled.  Three  years  afterwards,  however, 
(1758,)  he  marched  with  the  advanced  division  of  3000  Pennsylvanians 
under  Col.  Bouquet,  belonging  to  the  expedition  under  Brig.  General 
Forbes  against  Fort  Duqueshe.  It  was  during  this  campaign  that  he 
formed  that  acquaintance  with  Col.  Washington,  which  subsequently 
ripened  into  intimacy  and  warm  personal  friendship. 

The  previous  year  (June  30,  1757,)  we  find  him  engaged  with  his 
fellow-citizens  in  the  erection  of  a  "meeting  house  on  the  north  side  of 
the  square,"  and  the  civil  authorities  are  appealed  to  for  help  in  this 
work  on  what  he  calls  "political  as  well  as  religious  grounds." 

He  had  himself,  perhaps,  become  a  member  of  a  congregation 
recently  founded  by  what  was  called  the  New  Side,  in  Carlisle,  but  he 
appears  to  have  entered  into  the  labour  of  "  hauling  stones  "  "  out  of 
Col.  Stanwix's  entrenchments,"  with  the  utmost  public  spirit,  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  his  intelligence  and  wealth  were  freely 
contributed  to  give  the  structure  its  admirable  strength  and  proportion. 
On  the  1 2th  day  of  July,  1774,  he  attended  a  meeting  of  citizens  in 
that  building  to  protest  against  the  Act  of  Parliament  "  by  which  the 
port  of  Boston  was  shut  up ;  to  contribute  for  the  relief  of  their  brethren 
who  were  suffering  from  the  oppressions  of  the  mother  country ;  to 
recommend  the  immediate  assembling  of  a  Congress  of  deputies  from 
all  the  colonies ;  and  to  unite  in  abstaining  from  all  trade  or  use  of 
articles  imported  from  Great  Britain  while  these  oppressions  con- 
tinued ;"  and  he  was  appointed  on  the  committee  to  correspond  with 
similar  committees  from  other  provinces  to  co-operate  in  measures 
conducing  to  the  general  welfare.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  from  a  public  meeting  under  his  influence,  that  resolutions  were 
sent  up  to  the  Provincial  Assembly,  calling  upon  that  body  to  instruct 
those  who  represented  the  state  in  the  General  Congress  to  vote  for 
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an  immediate  declaration  of  independence  of  the  mother  country,  and 
that  here  was  the  earliest  voice  raised  in  favour  of  such  decisive  action; 
and  one  which  had  no  small  influence  in  bringing  about  the  final  result. 
His  commission  as  a  Brigadier  General  in  the  Continental  Army  bears 
date  March  i,  1776,  and  is  signed  by  John  Hancock.  In  1777.  he 
appears  as  a  Major  General  in  command  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops 
during  the  battle  of  Brandywine  and  in  the  military'  operations  of  that 
year  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  In  consequence,  howevir.  of 
some  grievance  which  he  believed  himself  to  be  under,  he  left  I.April 
4.  1777.)  the  regular  army,  and  at  the  batde  of  Germantown  he 
commanded  the  Pennsylvania  militia.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress 
in  1 778-80,  and  also  in  1 787-88,  having  been  recommended  for  that 
position  without  solicitation  by  General  Washington. 

From  numerous  letters  of  his  which  are  published  in  the  Colonial 
Records  and  Archives,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  well  educated,  was 
endowed  with  much  practical  wisdom,  and  was  much  consulted  and 
trusted  by  the  Proprietary  Government,  and  subsequendy  by  the 
authorities  of  the  state  and  nation.  Among  those  which  remain  in 
manuscript  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants  and  others,  are  many 
from  General  Washington,  not  only  upon  official  and  public  affairs,  but 
upon  subjects  of  private  friendship.  His  own  litti-rs  are  all  written  in 
a  beautiful  hand,  and  indicate  an  accurate  scholarship  according  to  the 
literature  of  the  time.  The  Hon.  (icori^u-  Chambers,  who  was  familiar 
with  his  j,'oneral  reputation,  says  of  him ;  "  1  ie  was  a  man  of  intelligence, 
of  integrity,  and  of  high  religious  and  moral  character.  He  was 
resolute  and  brave,  and  though  living  habitually  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
he  feared  not  the  face  of  man."  The  style  of  his  piety  partook  much  of 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  people  and  period  in  which  he  lived, 
and  hence  might  have  seemed  somewhat  stern  when  judged  by  men  of 
Dtlur  associations,  but  we  discover  beneath  this  occasional  indications 
of  an  admirably  humane  and  tender  sensibility.  -Xs  a  specimen  of  the 
religious  opinions  and  spirit  of  the  man  and  of  the  time,  we  may  here 
give  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  son  James,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  a  favourite  son  of  the  latter: 

' '  Carlisle,  i3lh  April,  17^4. 

"  Dkar  Iames  :  -I  have  swn  your  last  to  Polly,  and  se«  nothing  wrong  in  it,  only  that 
it  manifests  an  excess  of  j;ruf,  that  for  many  imiwriant  reasons  ought  to  l>e  moderated 
and  supprc*ie<l ;  the  v.irions  duties  yet  incumbent  tfpon  you  and  especiitly  your  own 
eternal  loncerns  should  t.»kc  the  place  ->l  that  natural  and  paternal  grief,  which,  in  a 
certain  degree,  is  rather  laudable  than  sinful,  but  nuy  readily  become  so  by  an  undue 
indulgence  and  want  of  proper  consideration  ;  we  must  go  to  him  1  that  is  (o  (he  state  nf 
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the  dead,)  but  he  will  not  return  to  us ;  therefore  preparation  for  that  solemn  event  is 
our  principal  business. 

"  From  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  this  remarkable  affliction,  you  may  but  too 
plainly  and  justly  suspect,  as  I  see  you  do,  that  God  has  a  controversy  with  the  parents  of 
that  child,  and  perhaps  with  his  grandparents  too,  for  so  J  desire  to  take  it  to  myself. 
Now  the  immediate  business  which  I  most  earnestly  recommend  to  you  is,  with  a 
faithful  scrutiny,  giving  conscience  its  free  course,  that  you  may  find  out  and  be 
convinced  of  the  grounds  of  this  controversy,  for  examination  and  reflection  (the 
divine  word  being  still  the  standard,)  are  the  first  steps  toward  reformation  in  any  man. 
And  to  assist  you  in  this  duty,  take  a  retrospective  view  of  your  practical  life  from  the 
first  of  your  remembrance,  more  especially  in  the  following  particulars :  In  infancy 
you  were  presented  to  God  iii  the  ordinance  of  baptism — solemn  engagements  were 
therein  entered  into  for  your  instruction,  &c.,  in  the  faith  and  practice  of  Christianity; 
these  vows  and  promises  were  to  devolve  on  yourself  at  the  years  of  discretipn — ask 
yourself  whether  you  have  endeavoured  to  study  the  nature  of  that  initiating  ordinance, 
voluntarily  taking  these  solemn  obligations  upon  yourself  and  beseeching  the  free  mercy 
of  God  through  Christ,  the  Mediator,  to  enable  you  to  perform  these  vows  by  giving  you 
the  spiritual  blessing  signified  in  and  by  that  ordinance.  Again,  take  a  general  survey 
of  your  life,  how  you  have  improven  or  misimproven  your  time  and  talents,  together 
with  the  innumerable  privileges,  opportunities  and  admonitions  received  therein;  but 
especially  examine  what  has  been  the  general  and  prevailing  inclitiation  or  disposition 
of  your  mind  and  will,  for  this  indeed  is  the  touchstone  of  the  state  of  the  heart,  either 
towards  God  or  against  him.  And  here,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear,  you  may  find  but 
too  much  cause  for  the  controversy  in  question,  for  if  a  general  shyness,  a  cold 
indifference  or  negligence  toward  God,  the  state  of  the  soul,  the  Mediator,  his 
ordinances  and  institutions,  hath  been  prevalent  and  habitual,  this  fully  marks  an 
unrenewed  state  of  the  soul,  involving  in  it  infidelity,  aversion  and  contempt  of  the 
gospel  and  the  revealed  will  of  God,  (hence  are  men  in  a  state  of  nature  called  haters  of 
God.)  Nor  is  this  spiritual  and  moral  disease  to  be  healed  by  a  better  education,  a 
few  externals  and  transient  thoughts.  It  requires  the  hand  of  the  great  Physician,  the 
Lord  Jesus  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the  truth  renewing  the  state  of  the  mind 
and  disposition  of  the  heart  as  well,  thereby  leading  the  soul  from  a  sense  or  fear  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  the  penalty  of  his  broken  law,  and  helpless  in  itself  to  flee  to  the  merits 
of  Jesus,  that  only  refuge  or  foundation  that  God  hath  laid  in  his  church,  and  who  was 
made  sin  for  us,  (that  is,  a  sin  offering,)  that  all  "  believers  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  by  him."  And  this  great  salvation,  though  to  be  given  freely, 
must  be  sought  by  adult  persons,  and  earnestly  too,  only  on  the  principles  of  pure 
mercy,  because  by  nature  we  have  neither  title  nor  merit  to  procure  it ;  at  the  pool  of 
ordinances  must  we  lie,  if  we  expect  to  be  saved,  to  which  means,  looking  for  a  blessing 
upon  them,  I  earnestly  recommend  your  most  serious  attention.  I  conclude  this  letter 
by  putting  you  in  mind  that  although  you  have  always  had  the  call  of  God  in  his  word, 
and  perhaps  often  in  his  providence  too,  (though  unobserved  and  therefore  neglected,) 
God  hath  again  condescended  to  add  another  providential  call,  much  more  sensible 
and  alarming  to  us  all,  in  removing  a  dear  and  promising  child,  but  with  double  force 
to  you,  therefore,  see  that  you  endeavour  to  bear  and  improve  it  in  the  true  sense  in 
which  it  is  designed,  that  is  comparatively  at  least,  that  you  weep  not  for  him  but  for 
yourself  and  the  rest  of  your  family. 

"  I  am  your  affectionate  Father, 

"JOHN  ARMSTRONG." 
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He  was  not  only  a  member  but  an  elder  in  the  first  church  which 
was  organized  in  the  town  of  Carlisle,  and  to  which  the  Rev.  George 
Dufifield,  D.  D.,  who  married  his  sister,  was  called  to  be  the  first 
pastor.  His  name  appears  as  a  representative  of  that  church  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Donegal,  for  the  first  time  near  that  period,  and 
frequendy  afterwards  until  the  date  of  his  death.  He  was  much 
interested  in  opposing  the  infidelity  which  became  prevalent  in  this 
country  soon  after  the  American  and  the  French  Revolutions,  and  we 
find  that  he  corresponded  freely  with  Dr.  Cooper,  an  eminent  divine  in 
this  vicinity,  to  induce  him  to  compose  and  publish  a  treatise  which 
was  directed  against  that  tendency  but  still  remains  only  in  manuscript 
Although  the  congregation  with  which  he  was  connected  here  was  not 
formed  until  after  the  great  schism  which  ruptured  the  Presbjterian 
Church  was  consummated,  and  although  he  exhibited  no  evidences  of 
a  partisan  spirit,  he  was  thrown  by  circumstances  and  by  what  seemed 
a  hearty  preference  among  those  who  sympathized  strongly  with  the 
New  York  Synod.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  uken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  building  of  the  house  of  worship  on  the  public  square, 
which,  for  some  considerable  time,  belonged  exclusively  to  the  rival 
congregation.  The  epitaph  on  his  tombstone  in  the  Old  Cemetery  of 
Carlisle,  which  he  himself  originally  surveyed  and  laid  out,  informs  us 
that  he  was  "  enunently  distinguished  for  patriotism,  valour  and  piety, 
and  departed  this  life  March  9th,  1795,  aged  75  years." 
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MONG  the  early  Scotch-Irish  immigrants  to  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  was  John  WiUiamson;  from  Dublin,  who  settled 
in  Chester  county  about  the  yeiar  1 730.  Soon  after  his 
arrival,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mary  Davison,  a  native  of 
Derry,  who  came  to  the  same  county  with  her  father,  George  Davison, 
when  a  child  of  about  three  years  of  age.  In  1752  he  removed  to 
Shippensburg,  where  he  died  a  few  years  afterwards. 

Of  ten  children — six  sons  and  four  daughters,  who  were  the  fruit  of 
this  marriage,  and  all  of  whom  reached  positions  of  respectability  and 
usefulness, — one,  at  least,  the  eldest  son,  attained  more  than  ordinary 
eminence,  and  from  his  residence  with  his  mother  for  a  considerable 
time  in  Shippensburg,  after  his  father's  decease,  deserves  a  notice 
among  the  distinguished  sons  of  Cumberland  valley. 

Hugh  Williamson  being  slender  and  delicate  his  father  resolved  to 
give  him  a  liberal  education.  After  "the  common  preparatory  instruc- 
tion, he  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  learn  the  languages,  at  the 
academy  at  New  London  Crossroads,  Chester  county,  under  Rev. 
Francis  Allison, — the  Busby  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Among  the 
pupils  of  that  seminary,  may  be  mentioned  Charles  Thomson,  Dr. 
John  Ewing,  Thomas*  McKean,  and  Benjamin  Rush.  After  Dr.  Alli- 
son's transfer  to  Philadelphia,  Hugh  Williamson  went  to  the  academy 
at  Newark,  Delaware,  where  he  prepared  for  college.  He  entered 
the  Philadelphia  college  in  1753,  remained  there  for  about  four  years, 
and  graduated  A.  B.  May  17,  1757.  He  was  fond  of  mathematics,  and 
became  a  proficient  in  Euclid.  He  became  early  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  religion,  and  while  with  his  mother  devoted  much  time  to  the 
study  of  divinity,  under  the  auspices  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Finley,  with  a 
view  to  the  clerical  profession.  In  1759,  he  went  to  Connecticut, 
where  he  still  pursued  his  theological  studies,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel.  He  preached  but  a  short  time — not  exceeding  two 
years — when  he  found  that  his  health  and  strength  of  lungs  would  not 
permit  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  he  was  never  ordained.  Moreover 
the  memorable  controversy  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  between  the 
adherents  of  Whitefield  and  the  old  orthodox  party,  proved  a  source  of 
disgust  to  him,  which  induced  him  to  withdraw  from  theological  pur- 
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suits,  to  which  he  had  been  sincerely  attached.     He  accordingly  left 
the  pulpit  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine. 

In  1 760,  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  Philadelphia  college ; 
and  soon  after,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  that  insti- 
tution ;  but  continued  his  medical  studies. 

October  8,  i  763,  he  gave  notice  of  his  intended  resignation  of  the 
professorship ;  and  in  i  764,  he  went  to  prosecute  his  medical  smdies 
at  the  University  of  Edinburg.  He  afterward  spent  a  year  in  London 
at  his  studies,  and  from  thence  crossed  over  to  Holland,  and  com- 
pleted his  medical  education  at  Utrecht  Having  passed  the  usual 
examinations,  and  submitted  a  Latin  thesis,  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  Having  spent  some  time  in  traveling  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  he  bent  his  course  toward  his  native  country-. 

Upon  his  return.  Dr.  Williamson  practiced  medicine  in  Philadelphia 
for  a  few  years.  In  1 768,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  .American 
Philosophical  Society.  His  health  failing,  he  resolved  to  try  mercantile 
pursuits,  but  meanwhile,  for  a  time,  devoted  himself  to  literar)-  and 
philosophical  investigations.  In  January,  1 769.  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Philosophical  Society  on  a  committee,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ewing, 
David  Rittenhouse  and  Charles  Thomson,  to  observe  the  transit  of 
I  entis,  which  occurred  on  the  3d  of  June  in  that  year ;  and  soon  after 
to  observe  the  transit  of  Mercury,  which  took  place  November  9.  i  769. 
In  that  year,  also,  he  philosophised  on  the  comet.  In  i  770.  he  pub- 
lished observations  on  Climate,  in  the  "  American  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions." In  1772,  he  visited  the  West  Indies,  to  collect  contributions 
in  aid  of  the  Newark  academy.  In  1773,  Governor  John  Penn  certified 
to  the  "good  credit  and  reputation"  of  Rev.  John  Ewing  and  Hugh 
Williamson,  who  were  authorized  to  proceed  to  Europe  to  solicit 
further  aid  for  said  academy.  They  persevered  under  difficulties  until 
the  autumn  of  i  775,  when  hostilities  with  the  colonies  commenced.  1  )r. 
Ewing  returned  home  ;  but  Dr.  Williamson  resolved  to  remain,  and 
make  further  efforts  for  the  academy.  Dr.  Williamson  was  the  first  to 
report  the  destruction  of  tea,  at  Boston.  On  that  occasion  he  ven- 
tured to  ikclare  his  opinion,  that  coercive  measures  by  parliament 
would  result  in  civil  war.  Ix)rd  North  himself  declared  that  Dr. 
Williamson  was  the  tirst  person  who,  in  his  hearing,  intimated  the 
probability  of  such  an  event.  Dr.  Williamson,  while  in  London,  was 
the  man,  (probably  with  the  aid,  or  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  John 
Temple,)  who  procured  tlie  letters  of  Hutchinson,  Oliver  and  others, 
and  caused  them  to  be  delivered  to  Dr.  1-ranklin,  who  sent  them  to 
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Boston,   for   which   Wedderburne,   before   the   privy    council,   called 
Franklin  a  "  thief" 

After  causing  the  Hutchinson  correspondence  to  reach  Dr.  Franklin, 
it  was  deemed  expedient  by  Dr.  Williamson  to  take  an  early  convey- 
ance next  day  for  Holland.  It  was  supposed  by  John  Adams,  that  Mr. 
David  Hartly,  a  member  of  parliament,  and  a  good  friend  of  the 
Americans,  was  the  person  through  whom  the  letters  reached  Dr. 
Franklin.  On  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Dr.  Williamson 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  engaged  for  a  time  with  a  brother 
in  trade  with  the  Wfest  Indies.  His  residence  then  was  at  Edenton, 
North  Carolina.  In  1779-80,  when  the  British  took  possession  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  a  large  draft  of  military  from  North 
Carolina  was  ordered  for  the  relief  of  South  Carolina,  on  which  occa- 
sion, the  commander,  Governor  Caswell,  placed  Dr.  Williamson  at  the 
head  of  the  medical  department.  After  the  batde  of  Camden,  August 
18,  1780,  which  the  doctor  witnessed,  he  requested  General  Caswell  to 
give  him  a  flag,  that  he  might  go  and  attend  to  the  wounded  North 
Carolina  prisoners.  The  General  advised  him  to  send  some  of  the 
regimental  surgeons,  inasmuch- as  his  duty  did  not  require  him  to  go. 
Dr.  Williamson  replied  that  such  of  the  regimental  surgeons  as  he  had 
seen  refused  to  go — afraid  of  the  consequences.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  if  I 
have  lived  until  a  flag  will  not  protect  me,  I  have  outlived  my  country; 
and,  in  that  case,  have  lived  a  day  too  long."  He  went  and  remained 
two  months  in  the  enemy's  camp,  rendering  good  service  to  the  sick  of, 
both  armies,  where  his  skill  was  highly  esteemed.  At  the  close  of  the 
war.  Dr.  Williamson  served  as  a  representative  of  Edenton,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  North  Carolina. 

He  was  next  sent  to  Congress  from  "  the  old  North  State,"  where 
he  continued  for  three  years.  Writing  to  President  Dickinson,  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  New  York,  while  in  Congress,  January  14,  1785, 
about  John  Franklin  and  the  other  Connecticut  intruders,  at  Wyoming, 
Dr.  Williamson  says  in  the  conclusion  of  a  letter: — "I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  giving  you  a  full  information,  as  I  cannot  cease  to  feel  myself 
interested  in  the  peace  and  reputation  of  a  state  which  gave  me  birth." 
In  the  year  1786,  he  was  one  of  the  few  delegates  sent  to  Annapolis,  to 
revise  and  amend  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  the  union  ;  and 
in  1787,  he  was  a  delegate  from  North  Carolina  to  the  convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Williamson 
was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  new  Constitution  and  was  a  member  of 
the  state  convention  which  adopted  it.  He  served  in  the  first  and 
second  Congresses,  and  then  declined  a  re-election.     In  January,  1 789, 
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he  married  Miss  Maria  Apthorpe,  of  New  \'ork,  where  he  came  to 
reside,  and  had  two  sons,  who  both  died  young.  He  continued  indus- 
triously to  write  on  various  philosophical  subjects  ;  was  an  advocate  of 
the  great  New  York  canal  system  ;  an  active  promoter  of  philanthropic, 
literary,  and  scientific  institutions;  and  in  181 2,  gave  to  the  world  his 
History  of  North  Carolina. 

After  a  long  life  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity.  Dr.  Hugh 
Williamson  died  suddenly,  at  New  York,  on  the  22d  of  May,  1819.  in 
the  85th  year  of  his  age.  Of  him  it  may  .safely  be  predicated,  that  he 
was  an  ornament  to  his  country-,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
useful  men  which  it  has  y<rt  produced.  An  interesting  memoir  of  him 
was  prepared  and  published  by  the  distinguished  Dr.  Hosack.  of  New 
York,  and  has  now  a  place  in  the  transactions  of  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society, 


GEN.  JOHN  ARMSTRONG,  Jr. 

ENERAL  JOHN  ARMSTRONG,  Jr.,  deserves  rank  as  one  of 
Pennsylvania's  distinguished  sons  of  the  earlier  period,  although 
he  experienced  severe  criticism  as  well  as  a  large  amount  of 
popularity  at  different  periods  of  his  career.  He  commenced  his  public 
activity  at  an  age  when  his  passions  may  have  unduly  influenced  his 
judgment,  and  may  possibly  have  given  a  hasty  direction  to  his  whole 
life.  But  no  one  can  question  the  purity  of  his  motives  or  the  high 
order  of  talent  which  he  give  to  his  work. 

He  was  several  years  younger  than  his  brother  James,  having  been 
born  at  Carlisle,  November  25th,  1758.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent 
to  Nassau  Hall,  and  for  a  while  enjoyed  the  instruction  of 'Dr.  Wither- 
spoon,  who  entered  upon  the  presidency  of  that  institution  during  his 
course.  Under  such  an  influence  the  warm  patriotism  which  belQ,nged 
to  his  family  was  sure  to  be  cherished,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  even  while  a  student  in  college,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  he  was 
enlisted  as  a  member  of  a  Pennsylvania  regiment.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  became  an  Aid-de-camp  to  the  same  Gen.  Hugh  Mercer  who  had 
served  under  his  father  in  the  expedition  against  the  Indians  at 
Kittanning.  Associated  with  him,  in  the  regiments  under  this  gallant 
officer,  were  many  youths  belonging  to  the  best  families  of  Philadelphia 
and  vicinity.  It  was  at  the  disastrous  battle  near  Stoney  Brook,  N. 
J.,  that  the  melancholy  duty  devolved  upon  Major  Armstrong  of  bear- 
ing from  the  field  and  ministering  to  his  dying  commander  during  a 
week  of  suffering.  Near  the  same  time  he  became  acquainted  with 
Gen.  Gates,  who  showed  so  much  interest  in  him  that  he  received  an 
invitation  to  become  a  member  of  that  General's  staff.  With  the  rank 
of  Maj6r  he  continued  on  that  staff  until  the  close  of  the  war,  a  warm 
friend  and  admirer  of  his  illustrious  commander. 

When  the  army  was  encamped  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  in  the  winter  of 
1782-3,  and  while  negotiations  for  peace  were  in  progress,  much  solici- 
tude was  felt  by  the  soldiers  with  respect  to  their  arrearages  of  pay.  Con- 
gress had  passed  resolutions  not  only  for  their  payment,  but  for  a  half 
pay  to  officers  who  should  serve  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war ;  but  there 
were  no  funds  for  such  a  payment,  and  the  needful  ratification  of  nin'e 
states  had  not  been  obtained  and  now  seemed  improbable.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  officers  and  men  became  impatient  of  the  long  delay 
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and  the  uncertainty  of  future  payment,  and  an  anonymous  address  was 
circulated  through  the  camp  calling  a  meeting  to  consider  their 
grievances,  which  was  followed  on  the  next  day  by  another,  which  set 
forth  in  forcible  terms  the  complaints  of  the  army.  In  this  and  in  other 
papers  the  offictrs  and  soldiers  were  exhorted  to  decline  the  perform- 
ance of  any  military  duty  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  and  to  lay 
down  their  arms  on  the  return  of  peace,  unless  Congress  would  satisfy 
their  reasonable  demands.  It  required  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  restrain  the  impetuous  spirit  of  the  troops  under 
these  eloquent  and  apparently  just  appeals,  and  it  was  not  until  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  claims  that  the  danger 
passed  away.  These  addresses  were  subsequendy  avowed  by 
Armstrong  to  be  his  composition,  at  the  request  of  many  of  his  fellow 
officers,  under  the  impression  that  the  tard>'  movements  of  Congress 
needed  some  excitement.  Washington  at  the  time  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  speak  of  these  "Newburgh  letters"  in  terms  of  great  severity, 
but  in  after  years  he  saw  reason  to  change  his  opinion,  and  in  a  friendly 
letter  to  the  writer's  father  he  said,  "  I  have  since  had  sufficient  reason 
for  believing  that  the  object  of  the  author  was  just,  honourable  and 
friendly  to  the  country,  though  the  means  suggested  by  him  were 
certainly  liable  to  much  misconstruction  and  abuse." 

On  the  return  of  peace  he  appears  to  have  retired  for  a  while  to 
private  life,  though  his  brilliant  qualities  would  not  allow  him  to  remain 
obscure.  Unlike  his  older  brother  and  his  father,  he  became  a  warm 
partisan  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  subsequently  sujiporieil 
Jefferson,  For  a  time  he  held  the  office  of  Secretar)-  ol  State  in 
Pennsylvania  uiuler  Gov.  Franklin,  and  served  at  least  one  term  as  a 
member  of  the  old  Congress.  In  1 789  he  married  a  sister  of  Chan- 
cellor Livingston,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Redhook  on  a  Ix-'autiful 
bank  of  the  North  river.  New  York.  This  brought  him  into  the  most 
cultivated  antl  refined  circles  of  New  York  society,  and  he  de\oted 
his  time  ostensibly  to  agriculture,  but  more  really  to  social  and  literary 
pursuits.  By  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  both  houses  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  he  was  elected  in  1800  to  represent  that  state  in  the 
I'.  S.  Senate,  but  in  1S04,  before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he  was 
sent  by  President  Jefferson  as  Minister  to  France.  During  the  six 
years  in  which  he  retained  that  office  he  gained  high  honour  from  his 
government  for  not  only  his  skill  under  difficult  circumstances,  but  for 
many  services  for  which  he  never  received  or  sought  compensation. 
For  most  of  this  time,  as  there  was  no  Minister  of  the  United  States  to 
.Spain,  he  was  calletl  upon  to  act  also  in  that  ca[)acity.  His  mission 
ti 
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abroad  closed  at  his  own  request  in  1810.  At  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  with  Great  Britain  in  181 2  he  was  commissioned  a  Brigadier 
General,  and  had  command  of  the  District  of  New  York.  In  this 
position  he  came  into  conflict  with  many  of  his  superiors,  inasmuch  as 
the  whole  policy  pursued  met  with  his  decided  disapproval.  With 
great  reluctance  he  consented  in  181 3  to  assume  the  duties  of  Secretary 
of  War,  under  President  Madison,  for  he  did  not  conceal  his  contempt 
of  the  qualifications  of  the  Generals  in  command  and  of  the  principles 
of  the  campaign.  He  soon  found  himself  in  collision  with  those 
military  officers  on  whom  he  was  dependent  for  the  execution  of  his 
orders,  and  not  unfrequently  with  the  President  himself.  The  recdl- 
lection  of  his  "  Newburgh  letters  "  was  revived  against  him,  and  the 
failure  of  a  number  of  his  schemes,  unsupported  as  they  were  by  his 
associates,  completed  his  mortification.  The  ill  success  of  the  expeditions 
against  Canada,  and  the  capture  of  Washington,  gave  his  enemies 
apparent  reasons  for  demanding  his  retirement.  In  his  subsequent 
defence  he  pointed  out  the  reasons  for  his  failure,  and  he  bitterly  com- 
plained of  the  President  for  allowing  him  to  be  misrepresented.    • 

After  his  retirement  from  office  he  gave  himself  up  to  literary 
pursuits.  He  wrote  and  published  two  interesting  treatises  on  farming 
and  gardening,  a  severe  review  of  General  Wilkinson's  memoirs,  some 
biographical  papers,  and  a  History  of  the  War  with  Great  Britain.  It  is 
said  also  that  he  partially  wrote  a  History  of  the  American  Revolutionary 
War,  and  we  may  well  regret  that  a  history,  for  the  writing  of  which  he 
was  so  well  qualified,  was  not  completed.  With  some  obvious  faults, 
for  which  allowance  is  easily  made,  it  must  be  conceded  that  he  was  a 
genuine  lover  of  his  cdfetry,  an  incorruptible  and  able  foreign  Minister, 
a  forcible  and  clear  writer,  and  a  virtuous  and^honourable  citizen.  He 
died  April  ist,  "1843,  ^t  his  country  seat  at  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey,  in 
his  eighty-fifth  year.  A  daughter  still  survives  him,  the  estimable  wife 
of  William  B.  Astor,  of  New  York  city. 
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|HIS  eminent  patriot  and  divine  was  the  third  son  of  George 
Duffield  who  had  left  the  north  of  Ireland  and  had  setded  first 
in  Octorara  township,  I^ncaster  count)-,  Pennsylvania,  at 
some  time  between  1725  and  1730.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
descended  from  a  Huguenot  family  which  had  taken  refuge  under  the 
British  crown  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  N'antz. 
At  the  time,  however,  in  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born, 
(October  7,  1732,)  the  family  resided  at  Pequea,  in  the  same  county, 
on  lands  which  still  remain  in  possession  of  some  descendants.  The 
father  died  there  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years,  having  been 
"  noted  for  his  sturn  integrity  and  devoted  piety." 

The  son,  George,  received  his  preparatory  education  at  Newark, 
Delaware,  and  graduat«;d  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1752.  He  then  spent 
four  years  as  a  tutor  in  the  academy  and  the  college  where  he  had 
been  educated,  but  having  become  hopefully  pious  under  the  preach- 
ing of  I)r.  Robert  Smith,  of  Pequea,  he  studied  theology  under  tin- 
instruction  of  that  divine,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Newcastle,  March  11,  1756.'  Three  days  before  his 
licensure,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel  HIair,  of 
F"ogg's  Manor,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  he  was  sent  to  sujiply 
some  vacancies  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  During  the  next 
year  he  preached  in  some  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
his  labours  were  attended  with  revivals  of  religion,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Princeton  and  Fogg's  Manor. 

In  conse(|uence  of  those  dissensions  which  had  resulted  in  the  great 
Presbyterian  schism  of  1741-58,  a  new  congregation  had  Ijeen  formed 
in  Carlisle,  but  within  the  limits  of  the  church  of  Upper  Pennsborough. 
On  the  re-union,  in  1759,  Mr.  Duffield  had  evidendy  been  labouring 
for  some  time  in  this  new  congregation.  When  the  call  trom  Carlisle 
and  Big  Spring,  (Newville.)  was  presented  to  him,  early  in  1759.  he 
had  i)ecomc  a  resident  of  the  former  town,  and  had  married  for  his 
second  wife.  Margaret,  a  sister  (Webster  says  a  daughter,)  of  John 
Armstrong,  ami  an  elder  of  the  new  church.  A  house  of  worship  had 
b«-en  commenc  ici,  for  we  find  that  the  S\'nod  were  grieved  that  year,  at 
the  divided  state  of  the  people  in  Carlisle  and  recommended  tiiat  only 
one    house  of  worship    be  erected   in    that    town.     He  accepted  of 
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the  call,  engaging  to  give  one-third  of  his  time  to  the  church  of  Big 
Spring,  but  he  was  not  actually  ordained  and  installed  until  the  third 
Wednesday  of  September,  1759.  He  had  entered  warmly  into  the 
re-union  and  had  himself  chosen  to  be  connected  with  the  Presbytery 
of  Donegal,  though,  as  he  declared  at  the  time,  "  he  hardly  expected 
much  comfort  in  it  for  awhile."  Accordingly  we  find  that  for  years  an 
unhappy  state  of  feeling  existed  between  him  and  his  neighbour.  Rev. 
-  John  Steel,  and  their  respective  congregations.  More  than  once, 
causes  of  dispute  were  cammed  up  to  the  higher  judicatories  of  the 
church,  who,  "after  mature  and  serious  deliberations,  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  grounds  on  which  these  unhappy  differences  were 
built,  were  not  sufficient  to  raise  them  to  such  a  height  as  they  have 
come  to." 

In  April,  1760,  two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses  are  mentioned  as 
in  existence  in  Carlisle.  That  in  which  Mr.  Duffield  preached  was 
located  on  the  east  side  of  Hanover  street,  nearly  opposite  the  present 
Second  Presbyterian  church.  In  spite  of  the  contentions  in  which  he 
and  his  people  were  involved,  his  preaching  was  attended  with  great 
success.  He  entered  with  all  his  heart  into  the  revival  spirit  of  that 
time,  and  was  very  popular  as  a  preacher.  His  discourses  were  not 
generally  written  out  in  full,  though  from  the  specimens  which  remain, 
we  should  conclude  that  his  manuscript  was  in  the  more  difficult  parts 
complete,  while  in  others  he  trusted  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 
They  were  highly  evangelical  in  sentiment  and  urged  upon  impenitent 
men,  especially,  the  claims  of  religion  with  unusual  importunity  and 
skill.  Of  a  warm  temperament  and  ardent  in  the  assertion  of  his  views, 
he  often  provoked  controversy,  but  he  was  equally  generous  toward 
an  opponent  and  ready  to  forgive.  The  whole  population  of  the  Cum- 
berland valley  was  then  exposed  to  the  merciless  ravages  of  the 
Indians,  and  not  unfrequently,  when  preaching  at  some  retired  station, 
his  congregation  were  obliged  to  assemble  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
His  sympathies  with  the  suffering,  and  his  courage  in  meeting  danger 
made  him  a  popular  favourite.  Dr.  John  McDowall,  at  one  time  Pro- 
vost of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  tells  us  that  when  he  was  but 
eight  years  of  age  he  heard  Mr.  Duffield  preach  at  Monaghan,  (Dills- 
burgh,)  from  Zech.  ix,  12,  "Turn  ye  to  the  stronghold,  ye  prisoners 
of  hope,"  when  the  preacher  took  occasion,  from  the  entrenchments 
still  remaining  around  the  building,  to  illustrate  the  imagery  of  his  text, 
and  he  ascribes  his  own  conversion,  under  God,  to  impressions  received 
under  that  discourse.  The  reputation  he  acquired  brought  him  a 
number  of  calls  to  more  important  congregations.     Twice  he  received 
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invitations  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  church,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
commissioners  were  sent  who  urged  the  claim  before  Presbytery  with 
much  zeal.  But  his  own  judgment,  as  well  as  that  of  his  Presbytery, 
appears  to  have  been  averse  to  his  relinquishment  of  his  charge  at 
CarlisU^.  More  than  once  he  undertook  long  missionar)-  tours  into 
destitute  regions,  under  the  direction  of  his  Synod,  and  in  response  to 
"the  supplications"  of  the  people.  In  1765,  he  was  sent  to  North 
Carolina,  and  directed  to  "tarry  half  a  year  in  vacant  congregations 
there,  as  prudence  might  direct,"  and  the  next  year  he  was  sent  with 
his  intimate  friend,  Rev,  Charles  Beatty,  to  preach  for.  at  least,  two 
months  on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  In  1 769,  he  gave 
up  his  Big  Spring  congregation,  and  was  installed  for  one-third  of  his 
time  at  Monaghan,  (Dillsburgh.) 

On  May  21st,  1772,  he  rtxcived  a  call  from  the  Third  Presbyterian 
church,  on  Pine  street,  Philadelphia,  which  after  five  months'  indecision 
and  careful  consideration,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  accept  The 
Second  Pre^ytery  of  Philadelphia,  however,  to  which  that  church 
belonged,  and  which  was  composed  of  such  as  had  sympathized  witli 
the  Old  Side  during  the  .schism,  and  having  been  unable  to  amalgamate 
with  any  of  the  Prt-shytcrics  and  so  had  been  joined  together  by 
themsclvfs,  wen;  unwilling  to  receive  him  and  refused  to  present  the 
call  to  him.  It  was  not  until  the  Synod  had  reversed  their  action  and 
had  permitted  the  congregation  to  prosecute  their  call  without  the 
action  of  Presbytery,  that  it  reached  his  hands  and  was  at  once 
accepted.  I'or  some  time,  nevertheless,  his  way  was  obstructed,  until, 
hy  the  action  of  Synod,  both  minister  and  congregation  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  I'irst  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  (May  26th,  1773.)  An 
effort  was  made  (November  nth,  1773,)  by  his  former  congregation 
of  Carlisle  to  obtain  his  restoration  to  them,  but  without  success. 

1  )uring  tlie  political  agitations  which  preceded  the  American 
Revolution,  he  took  a  prominent  [>art  on  the  popular  side  and  became 
especially  obnoxious  to  the  official  authorities.  His  large  church 
edifice  was  on  on<;  occasion  closed  against  him  on  the  authority  of  the 
incorporated  committee  ol  the  First  church,  who  claimed  a  joint 
jurisdiction  over  it,  but  under  the  influence  of  a  concealed  |x>lidcal 
hostility.  The  house  was  opened  by  the  officers  of  his  congregation, 
anti  when  his  way  was  blocked  up  by  the  crowd  which  had  assembled 
to  hear  him,  he  was  introduced  to  his  pulpit  through  a  window.  He 
had  .scarcely  commenced  the  usual  services,  when  a  royal  magistrate, 
(J.  Bryant,)  under  the  pretence  of  quelling  a  riot,  commenced  reading 
the  Riot  Act,  and  commanded  the  people  to  disperse.     When  other 
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means  of  silencing  this  intruder  had  failed,  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
congregation  seized  him,  bore  him  through  the  midst  of  the  assembly 
out  of  the  house,  and  ordered  him  to  begone  and  to  cease  disturbing  the 
worship  of  God ;  Mr.  Duffield  then  went  on  with  his  preaching,  but  on 
the  next  day,  he  was  required  to  give  bail  before  the  Mayor's  Court 
for  his  appearance  on  the  charge  of  aiding  and  abetting  a  riot.  He 
refused  not  only  to  give  such  bail  but  to  permit  any  one,  even  the 
Mayor  himself,  to  give  it  in  his  behalf.  He  protested  that  he  stood  on 
the  ground  of  principle,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  maintain  the  right 
of  a  minister  of  Christ  and  a  worshiping  assembly  to  be  undisturbed 
while  they  were  violating  no  law.  He  was  allowed  to  withdraw  and 
take  the  matter  under  consideration,  but  under  the  assurance  that  he 
would  be  soon  called  upon  for  his  answer.  The  excitement  of  the 
people  became  intense  as  the  news  of  this  threat  of  imprisonment, 
spread,  and  the  "Paxton  Boys"  who  had  formerly  known  him 
assembled  and  resolved  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march  a 
hundred  miles  for  his  rescue.  • 

When  the  Colonial  Congress  held  its  sessions  in  Philadelphia,  Dr. 
Duffield  was  for  some  time  its  chaplain,  and  when  the  British  held 
possession  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  church  was  occupied  by  them  as  a 
stable,  he  accompanied  the  American  Army  and  shared  in  its  distresses. 
He  mingled  with  the  soldiery,  and  by  his  ardent  and  patriotic 
addresses,  did  much  to  sustain  their  fainting  spirits.  During  the  dark 
period  when  Washington  was  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  on 
Long  Island,  he  was  with  the  troops,  and  more  than  once  came  nigh 
being  captured.  He  had  been  honoured  from  the  commencement  of  the 
war  by  having  a  price  put  upon  his  head,  and  by  being  numbered  with 
some  leaders  who  were  excluded  from  the  offer  of  amnesty.  As  soon 
as  circumstances  permitted  he  returned  to  his  congregation  and 
continued  the  pastor  of  the  Third  church  until  the  day  of  his  death. 
He  returned  more  than  once  to  his  former  home  in  Carlisle,  for  which 
he  always  retained  the  warmest  affection,  and  his  name  is  mentioned 
several  times  as  a  corresponding  member  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Carlisle.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  new  organi- 
zation of  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  new 
Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  in  1 788. 
He  was  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Assembly  from  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
tion until  his  death,  which  took  place  February  2d,  1790,  when  he  was 
in  his  fifty-eighth  year.  Although  a  man  of  slight  frame  and  of  small 
stature,  he  possessed  a  firm  constitution  and  was  capable  of  much 
endurance.     He  continued  his  ministrations  until  about  a  week  before 
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his  death,  when  a  severe  pleurisy  contracted  at  a  funeral  prostrated 
him.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  strictness  and  fervour  of  his 
ilevotional  habits  and  for  his  valuation  of  the  Sabbath.  His  confidence 
.in  the  efificacy  of  prayer  was  such  that  he  appeared  to  have  no  an.xiety. 
though  in  the  troubles  of  the  time  he  more  than  once  knew  not  where 
his  day's  bread  was  to  come  from.  As  he  betook  himself  to  pra\er  he 
would  exclaim,  "The  Lord  will  provide,"  and  his  expectations  were 
uniformly  fulfilled.  He  was  interred  in  the  middle  aisle  of  the  church 
of  which  he  was  pastor,  and  his  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Rtv. 
Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  from  Rev.  xiv,  13. 

Some  manuscript  sermons  are  to  be  found  among  his  descendants 
and  others,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  anything  published  from  his  hand, 
except  an  "Account  of  his  Western  Tour,"  and  a  "Thanksgiving 
Sermon"  on  the  restoration  of  peace.  He  received  the  honourary 
degree  of  a  Doctor  in  Divinity  from  Yale  college,  in  1785.  As  the 
fruit  of  his  second  marriage,  he  left  two  sons,  (two  others  having 
died  in  infancy,)  the  youngest  of  whom  (George.)  was  Register  and 
Comptroller  General  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  under  (iovcrnor 
Thomas  McKean,  and  the  father  of  Rev.  George  Duffield,  1).  D..  for 
seventeen  years  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
Carlisle. 


MAJOR  EBENEZER  DENNY. 

AJOR  EBENEZER  DENNY,  first  Mayor  of  Pittsburgh,  was 
born  in  Carlisle,  Cumberland  county,  Pa.,  March  nth,  1761, 
and   was   the   eldest  child  of  William  and  Agnes   (Parker) 
Denny. 

His  father  and  uncle,  Walter  Denny,  removed  from  Chester  county 
to  Cumberland  county  in  1 745,  the  latter  settling  near  Carlisle,  where 
he  was  the  possessor  of  a  large  tract  of  land  ;  subsequently  he  raised  a 
company  of  volunteers  for  the  Revolutionary  conflict,  and  was  killed  at 
Crooked  Billet.  At  this  place  also  his  son  was  taken  prisoner.  Another 
son.  Rev.  David  Denny,  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  at  Chambersburg.  William  Denny  resided  in  Carlisle,  and 
was  the  first  Coroner  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  also  a  Commissary 
in  the  Revolutionary  Army.  His  mother,  a  woman  of  unusual 
intelligence  and  energy,  was  the  daughter  of  John  Parker,  and  the 
grand-daughter  of  Richard  Parker,  who,  as  early  as  1 730,  owned  lands 
on  the  Conodoguinett,  near  Carlisle,  which  have  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  family  for  three  generations.  Nearly  all  the  male 
Parkers  were  participants  in  the  struggle  against  the  mother  country, 
and  throughout  its  progress  were  noted  for  their  loyalty  and  heroism. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Ebenezer  was  employed  as  a  bearer  of 
despatches  to  the  commandant  at  Fort  Pitt,  and,  though  a  mere  lad, 
safely  accomplished  his  journey  over  the  AUeghenies,  through  a 
wilderness  teeming  with  savage  foes.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in 
his  father's  store  in  Carlisle  until  he  moved  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
shipped  as  a  volunteer  in  a  vessel  bearing  a  letter  of  marque  and 
reprisal  and  bound  for  the  West  Indies.  While  acting  in  this  capacity, 
for  fidelity  and  valour,  he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  quarter- 
deck. Being  tendered  the  position  of  supercargo  for  a  second  voyage, 
he  decided  to  accept  the  offer,  but,  after  crossing  the  Susquehanna  en 
route  to  Philadelphia,  received  and  accepted  a  commission  of  Ensign 
in  the  First  Pennsylvania  regiment.  He  participated  in  the  action 
near  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  where  his  captain  and  lieutenant  having 
been  disabled  at  the  first  fire,  the  command  devolved  upon  him.  On 
the  night  of  October  14th,  he  was  in  the  advance  at  the  siege  of  York, 
and  won  such  merited  distinction  that  he  was  selected  to  plant  the 
first  American  flag  on  the  British  parapet.  He  afterwards  served 
in  the  Carolinas,  under  General  St.  Clair,  and  at  Charleston  during  its 
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investment,  and  also  after  its  evacuation.  Later  he  became  Adjutant 
to  Harmer,  and  Aide-de-Camp  to  Sl  Clair,  and  was  repeatedly 
selected  as  the  bearer  of  important  despatches  where  courage, 
shrewdness  and  daring  were  required. 

After  his  resignation,  Major  Denny  resided  in  Bedford  county,  which 
he  represented  in  the  Convention  of  1777,  which  formed  the  first  Con- 
stitution of  Pennsylvania.     In  1 794,  he  was  commissioned  Captain,  and 
commanded  the  expedition  to  Le  Boeuf.     In  1 795-96,  he  resided  at  his 
farm  and  mill  near  Pittsburgh,  and  was  there  nominated  for  the  Sute 
Legislature  and  defeated,  but  in  the  following  year,  and  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote,  was  elected  Commissioner  of  the  county.     In  1803,  he 
was  Treasurer  of  Allegheny  county,  his  name  appearing  first  on  the 
list  of  County  Treasurers,  and  ag^ain  in  1808  filled  that  position.     In 
1804,  he  was  appointed  a  Director  of  the  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  Penn- 
sylvania, established  in  that  year  at  Pittsburgh,  and  which  was  the  first 
in.stitution  of  that  nature  west  of  the  mountains.     When  this  was  merged 
into  the  office   of  the   Bank    of  the    United   Steles   he  reteined  his 
Directorship,  and  was  one  of  the  few  solvent  men  during  the  panic  of 
1819.      For    several    successive    years    he   obteined    from    the    War 
Department  the  contract  for  the  supply  of  rations  for  the  troops  at 
Fort  Fayette  and   Presque    Isle,  and   filled   them    satisfactorily  while 
prosecuting  also  his  mercantile  and  commission  business  in  Philadel- 
phia, on  Market  street.     During  the  war  of  1812.  he  successfully  met 
the  extraordinary  demands  upon  him,  and  was  appointed  to  furnish 
supplies  to  the  North  Western  Army  in  addition  to  his  own  jx^sts  in 
Pennsylvania.     At  the  close  of  the  war  he  received  a  complimentery 
letter  from  (ieneral  Harrison,  in  which  he  was  cordially  thanked  for 
his  valuable  promptness,  energy  and  ability. 

When  Pittsburgh  was  incorporated  by  act  of  Legislature.  March 
18th,  1816,  Major  Denny  was  elected  the  first  Mayor,  and.  at  the 
expiration  of  his  first  term,  declined  a  re-election.  He  was  Director  in 
the  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stetes,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  in  which  he  was  a  large  stockholder.  While 
visiting  Niagara  Falls  in  the  summer  of  1822,  he  was  attecked  by  a 
sudden  illness,  and  with  difficulty  reached  his  home,  where  he  died 
July  21st,  in  die  sixty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  married  July  ist, 
1793,  to  Nancy  Williams,  daughter  of  John  Williams.  .Sr.,  formerly  of 
Carlisle .  who  participated  as  a  Captain  in  the  battle  of  the  Brandywine. 
sister  of  (Jiiartirnnaster-General  John  Williams,  Jr.,  Charles  Williams, 
of  Lexington.  Kentucky,  and  Hon.  William  Williams,  late  of  Home- 
wockI;  she  died  May  ist,  1806.  leaving  three  sons,  Harmer,  William 
and  St.  Clair,  and  also  two  daughters. 


DAVID  WATTS. 

|AVID  WATrS,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Cumberland  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, October  29th,  1764. 

His  parents  were  Frederick  Watts,  a  native  of  Wales,  and 
Jane  Murray,  a  niece  of  the  celebrated  David  Murray,  Marquis  of 
Tullibardine,  a  partisan  of  the  Pretender,  Charles  Edward,  who,  after 
the  successful  battle  of  Culloden,  fled  into  France.  About  1 760,  they 
emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  then  a  province  of  Great  Britain.  After  a 
short  residence  in  Chester  county,  they  moved  westward,  and  built  a 
cabin  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Juniata,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Susquehanna,  a  locality,  in  that  day,  on  the  extreme  verge  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  was  about  twenty  miles  from  Carlisle,  where  Great  Britain 
had,  at  that  early  period,  erected  a  large  brick  barrack  for  the  comfort 
of  the  soldiers  employed  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  aboriginal 
Indians. 

Frederick  Watts  must  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  education  in 
the  mother  country,  for  he  soon  became  prominent  among  the  dis- 
affected of  the  colonists,  and  was  an  active  partisan  of  the  Revolution. 
He  was  appointed,  and  accepted  the  commission  of  General  of  a  body 
of  troops  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  called  "  Minute  Men,"  and 
served  in  that  capacity  during  the  war.  When  peace  was  declared,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania — a  pro- 
visional government  formed  prior  to  the  adoption  and  establishment 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  Under  these  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, the  education  of  their  only  son,  David,  was  a  subject  of  much 
interest  and  difficulty.  The  duty  chiefly  devolved  upon  the  mother, 
whose  strong  traits  of  Scotch  character  seemed  to  be  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  immature  mind  of  her  son,  and  showed  their  bearing  upon  his 
conduct  in  after  life.  Dickinson  college,  in  Carlisle,  was  founded  in 
1 783,  and  there  he  received  as  finished  a  classical  and  general  educa- 
tion as  the  state  could,  at  that  time,  furnish.  He  graduated  in  the 
first  class  which  left  its  halls,  and  bore  away  with  him  a  taste  for,  and 
appreciation  of,  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome,  that  he  retained 
throughout  his  subsequent  Hfe. 

Attracted  to  the  legal  profession,  Mr.  Watts  went  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  entered  as  a  student  the  office  of  that  eminent  jurist,  William 
Lewis,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  after  the  usual  course  of  reading. 
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He  then  returned  to  his  native  county,  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Carlisle,  where  he  soon  obtained  a  large  patronage, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  as  well  as  in  the  legal  ques- 
tions which,  at  that  period,  occupied  public  attention.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  these  was  what  led  to  the  so-called  '  Whiskey 
Insurrection,"  of  1794.  That  spirit  was  distilled  in  large  quantities  by 
the  farmers  of  western  Pennsylvania,  and  constituted  their  principal 
source  of  revenue.  Therefore,  when  the  United  States  passed  acts 
levying  an  excise  duty  on  the  liquor,  the  measure  was  so  distasteful  to 
this  generally  peaceful  class  of  the  community,  that  they  rose  in  open 
resistance  to  the  law.  So  serious  was  the  trouble  that  General  Washing- 
ton went  to  Carlisle,  and  reviewed  there  four  thousand  men  under  arms, 
preparatory  to  enforcing  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  General 
Government.  One  of  these  was  David  Watts,  who  had  joined  a  com- 
pany of  local  infantry.  He  was  fully  alive  to  the  threatened  danger  to 
the  commonwealth,  and  so  resolute  in  his  opposition  to  the  '  Whiskey 
Boys,"  that  when  they  had  planted  a  "  liberty  pole  "  near  Carlisle,  and 
threatened  to  shoot  any  one  who  would  disturb  it,  he  shouldered  the 
axe,  and  alone  and  unarmed  rode  to  the  spot  where  it  stood,  and  felled 
it  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Watts  was  distinguished  for  courage  and  energy,  and  these 
characteristics,  united  to  a  thorough  education,  soon  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  bar  in  Cumberland  county,  the  acknowledged  equal  of 
Thomas  Duncan,  who  had  been  for  years  the  recognised  leader  on 
that  circuit.  They  were  both  men  of  extensive  and  varied  acquire- 
ments in  professional  and  general  literature,  and  both  were  distin- 
guished for  learning,  polished  manners  and  integrity.  It  is  to  he 
regrettiil  that  he  should  have  passed  away  in  the  maturity  of  his 
intellectual  powers,  and  left  so  few  traces  of  his  great  ability  beyond 
the  printed  volume  of  his  arguments  in  the  State  Reports  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  this  early  day,  the  lawyers  were  obliged  to  attend  the  cir- 
cuit, extending  over  several  counties,  often  exposed  to  inclement 
weather,  traveling  on  horseback,  and  provided  with  poor  accommoda- 
tions. Th<se  exposures  led  to  his  early  death,  which  occurred  on 
.September  25th.  1819. 

He  married,  in  September.  1796,  Julia  .Anna  Miller,  daughter  of 
General  Henry  Miller,  an  eminent  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  Tliey 
had  twelve  children,  of  whom  the  majority  still  survive.  They  were 
brought  up  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Kpiscopal  Church,  of  which  their 
parents  had  been  life  long  members. 


COL.  RICHARD    M.   GRAIN. 

OL.  RICHARD  M.  GRAIN,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Grain, 
was  born  November,  1777,  in  West  Hanover  township,  then 
Lancaster,  now  Dauphin  county,  and  married  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Hon.  Robert  Whitehill,  of  East  Pennsborough  township, 
Cumberland  county.  His  father,  Joseph  Grain,  was  a  gentleman  of  high 
standing  in  the  community,  and  an  active  and  exemplary  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Hanover. 

Gol.  Grain,  though  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  business  of 
the  Land  Office  than  any  other  man  in  Pennsylvania,  consented  to 
accept  of,  and  served  for  the  greater  part  of  half  a  century  in  the  subor- 
dinate position  of  Deputy  Secretary,  as  it  was  considered  good  policy 
by  the  successive  administrations  during  that  time  to  confer  the 
appointment  of  Secretary  of  the  Land  Office  on  a  citizen  of  one  of  the 
western  counties.  He  was  also,  during  that  period,  elected  by  the 
Legislature  Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  as  colleague  of  Major 
David  Nevin,  chosen  to  represent  Gumberland  county  in  the  Conven- 
tion which  assembled  May  2d,  1837,  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  Harrisburg,  to  propose  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  state,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  thereof  for  their 
ratification  or  rejection. 

Of  the  esteem  in  which  Gol.  Grain  was  held  by  his  associates  the 
following  publication  of  their  proceedings,  oh  receiving  information  of 
his  death,  furnishes  very  gratifying  evidence : 

A  meeting  of  the  Governor,  heads  of  departments  and  clerks,  was  held  at  the  office 
of  the  Surveyor  General  of  Pennsylvania  at  5  o'clock  on  Friday,  the  17th  day  of  Sep- 
tembefC  1852,  the  object  of  which  was  stated  by  General  J  Porter  Brawley,  on  whose 
motion  Gov.  Wm.  Bigler  was  called  to  the  chair,  and,  on  motion  of  Major  Thomas  J. 
Rehrer,  E.  S.  Goodrich  was  appointed  secretary. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  then  offered  by  L.  G.  Dimmock,  Esq., 
which  were  read  and,  after  a  brief  but  eloquent  address  by  Gen.  E.  Banks,  were  unani- 
mously adopted  : 

"Whereas,  God,  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  has  removed  from  our  midst  Col.  Richard 
M.  Grain,  late  of  the  Surveyor  General's  office ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  deplore  the  death  of  our  esteemed  associate  and  friend,  Col. 
Richard  M.  Grain,  who,  during  a  long  life  of  public  service,  sustained  a  character  of 
unspotted  integrity,  and  by  his  uprightness  and  affability,  won  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  all  who  knew  him. 
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Resolved,  That  we  tender  the  family  of  the  deceased  our  sincere  and  heartfelt 
sympathy  in  their  afflictive  bereavement. 

Resolved,  That  out  of  respect  for  the  deceased  the  Land  Department  shall  be  closed 
on  the  day  of  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  mark  of  regard  for  our  departed  friend  we  will  attend  his 
funeral  in  a  body. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  published  in  the  papers  of  this 
borough,  and  the  officers  of  this  meeting  and  the  Surveyor  General  be  ap|x>inted  a  com- 
mittee to  present  a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

WILLIAM  BIGLER, 
1'..  S.  Goodrich,  Secretary.  Chairman. 


REV.  ROBERT  CATHCART,  D.  D. 

|HE  REV.  ROBERT  CATHCART,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  1759, 
near  Colerain,  in  Londonderry,  Ireland.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Ronte,  in  Ireland.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1790,  when  he 
joined  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  the  year  after  the  formation  of 
the  General  Assembly.  In  October,  1793,  he  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  congregations  of  York  and  Hopewell  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle. 
Of  the  latter  he  was  pastor  forty-two,  and  of  the  former,  forty-four 
years,  these  being  his  only  pastoral  charges.  During  these  forty-two 
years,  though  Hopewell  was  fifteen  miles  from  York,  he  never  failed, 
when  at  home,  to  preach,  but  on  one  Sabbath.  For  forty  years  he  never 
missed  attending  Synod  but  once,  and  then  he  was  ill.  For  nearly 
thirty  years  he  was  elected  a  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly 
every  year,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  he  was  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  on  him  by  Queen's 
(now  Rutgers)  college,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

For  thirty  years  Dr.  Cathcart  was  a  Trustee  of  Dickinson  college, 
and  during  all  that  time  attended  all  their  commencements.  While  a 
Trustee  there,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  for  Dr. 
Scott,  the  commentator.  The  Rev.  D.  H.  Emerson,  D.  D.,  one  of  Dr. 
Cathcart's  successors  at  York,  in  a  published  letter  says :  "  I  knew  Dr. 
Cathcart  as  intimately  as  any  man  can  know  a  father.  I  visited  him 
every  week  during  nearly  five  years,  unless  prevented  by  sickness, 
and,  with  the  best  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  his 
character,  my  deliberate  judgment  is,  that  he  was  among  the  finest 
and  best  of  our  American  clergymen.  *  *  *  j^g  ^^^  jj^  ^■^^  habit 
of  reading,  daily,  at  least  two  chapters  in  the  Bible,  in  connection  with 
Scott's  Commentary.  His  reading,  particularly  for  the  last  twelve 
years  of  his  life,  was  immense.  Having  a  strong  constitution,  unim- 
paired eye-sight,  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  wonderfully 
retentive  memory,  he  would  read  everytfiing  valuable  within  his  reach, 
and  would  delight  his  friends  with  the  stores  of  information  which  he 
would  pour  forth  during  a  social  interview.  This  habit  of  reading  and 
of  constantly  exercising  his  mental  powers,  continued  to  the  last 
moment  of  life." 

All  Dr.  Cathcart's  successors  at  York  were  greatly  attached  to  him. 
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He  was  an  interesting  man.  His  manner,  dry  at  first,  opened  more 
and  more  as  one  knew  him  better,  and  the  attachment  of  his  younger 
brethren  gradually  grew  into  respectful  affection.  One  of  his  suc- 
cessors thus  wrote  of  him,  in  a  contemporary  newspaper,  at  the  time  of 
his  death : 

"  The  most  prominent  trait  of  Dr.  Cathcart's  character,  as  impressed 
upon  me,  was  his  gentlemanliness.  Perhaps  it  is  because  this  high 
quality  is  less  common  now  than  it  used  to  be.  A  more  perfect  gende- 
man  at  heart  I  never  knew.  His  was  not  the  polished  exterior 
assumed  for  a  purpose  on  an  occasion,  to  veil  selfishness,  and  then  laid 
aside  like  a  garment  folded  away  to  be  used  for  a  similar  purpose. 
His  character  was  genuine.  Delicacy  in  regard  to  improper  inter- 
ference with  the  station  or  duties  of  another,  was  one  of  his  most 
prominent  features.  His  long  connection  (forty-four  years,)  with  the 
York  church,  as  their  pastor,  would  have  enabled  him,  as  it  has  others 
similarly  situated,  to  give  his  successor  much  trouble.  If  he  ever  iiad 
the  slightest  disposition  to  do  so,  he  nev<r  manifested  it.  but  gave  the 
strength  of  his  influence,  in  public  and  private,  to  sustaining  him. 
The  same  trait  was  seen  in  all  his  intercourse.  Where  he  had  rights 
he  maintaineil  them  ;  where  he  had  not  he  was  a  law  unto  himself,  in 
refraining  from  intermeddling'.  He  was  a  'gentleman  of  the  old 
school,'  nicely  discriminating  occasions,  a  principle  of  Ime  Idling 
running  like  a  thread  through  his  whole  conduct. 

"Dr.  Cathcart  was  emphatically  an  honest  man.  His  care  and 
puiutuality  in  pecuniary  matters  are  well  known.  Hut  this,  which 
sometimes  proceeds  from  mere  regard  to  public  opinion,  was  in  him 
genuine  honesty  of  heart.  He  was  al)ove  suspicion.  No  man,  (•v<n 
in  his  most  secret  thoughts,  I  suppose,  ever  took  Dr.  Cathcart  fnr  a  dis- 
ingenuous man.  His  sturdy  ami  Puritan  honesty  made  him  almost 
uncharitable  towards  hypocrisy.  He  could  not  away  with  it  ITiat  a  man 
shoulil  be  genuine,  that  words  and  heart  should  agree,  though  he  did 
not  say  as  much  about  it  as  Carlyle.  was  to  him  the  prime  thing  in  a 
man  Indeed,  it  made  him  unsuspicious.  Not  feeling  any  movement 
of  insincerity  in  himself,  he  was  not  apt  to  imagine  it  in  others.  And 
this  was  <ine  of  the  sources  of  that  tranquility  of  character  for  which 
he  was  remarkable.  The  •  mens  conscia  recti.'  the  straightior\vard- 
ness  of  his  tem|)er,  made  him  an  excellent  exemplification  of  that  noble 
passage  of  Scripture  :  '  He  tlnat  walketli  uprighUy,  walketh  surely.'  If 
the  bones  of  the  prophet  revived  the  dead  by  their  touch,  dim  could 
we  wish  the  memor)*  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  to  re-kindle  in  an 
age  which  mistak«-s  hypocrisy  for  wisdom,  and  deceit  for  prudence,  the 
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pure,  stern  honesty  which  once  characterized  the  Puritan  of  England 
and  of  Scotland.  No  one  doubted  the  honesty  of  the  Ironsides  and 
the  Covenanters.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  Church  if  a  Presby- 
terian's word  ceases  to  be  '  as  good  as  his  bond.' 

"  Dr.  Cathcart's  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  race  of  man^ 
well  entitles  him  to  the  name  of  philanthropist.  No  aspect  of  benevo- 
lent effort  was  uninteresting  to  him ;  no  man  knew  so  well  what  was 
passing  throughout  the  world ;  no  man's  memory  was  so  accurate  a 
chronicle  of  the  times.  A  thousand  times  has  he  sat  down  beside 
some  friend,  often  some  bright  eyed  youth  or  maiden — for  he  was  one 
of  those  whose  feelings  never  grew  old — and  given  a  complete  review 
of  everything  contained  in  the  newspapers  of  the  week.  But  nothing 
interested  him  so  much  as  the  advance  of  religion  in  the  world.  He 
was  devoted  to  the  missionary  cause,  and  contributed  to  the  extent  of, 
yea,  and  beyond  his  ability,  as  some  thought,  to  the  American  Board. 
He  watched  its  proceedings  with  intense  interest,  read  every  word  of 
every  Missionary  Herald,  and  delighted  to  tell  us  how  the  missionary 
cause  was  progressing  in  every  country  where  the  messengers  of  the 
cross  have  gone.  It  is  observable  of  some  old  men — and  the  same  is 
true  of  ministers  in  more  than  one  melancholy  case — that  they  grow 
selfish  as  they  grow  old  ;  animal  appetites,  as  in  original  childhood,  gain 
sensibly  over  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  and  they  narrow  down  to 
a  very  minute  sphere.  Nothing  of  this  kind  was  visible  in  Dr.  Cath- 
cart.  Beautiful  as  is  the  York  valley — a  perfect  gem  of  rich  cultivated 
scenery — entirely  as  he  felt  at  home  there,  long  as  he  had  resided  by 
its  clear  river,  its  hills  never  bounded  his  sympathies.  The  feeling  of 
Terence,  expressing  kindred  with  all  mankind,  or  the  still  grander 
feeling,  '  the  field  is  the  world,'  was  the  key-note  to  his  constant  habit 
of  mind.  He  was  devoted  with  singular  attachment  to  the  temperance 
cause,  he  watched  with  much  anxiety  the  statistics  of  crime,  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  all  the  aspects  of  politics,  as  connected,  especially, 
with  the  onward  progress  of  the  human  race,  and  while,  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  a  'laudator  temporis  acti,'  he  had  yet  ever  a  warm  sym- 
pathizing feeling  for  anything  that  makes  man  wiser,  better,  holier, 
more  active,  industrious,  or  even  comfortable. 

"  Dr.  Cathcart  was  liberal,  in  the  truest  sense.  Never  was  there  a 
more  thorough  Presbyterian.  Religion,  in  his  mind,  ever  pursued  its 
tranquil  way  along  by  Westmnister  and  Geneva,  and  he  could  hardly 
conceive  of  a  connected  or  logical  theology  which  was  not  Calvinistic. 
All  other  systems  appeared  to  him  defective,  not  indeed  fundamentally 
erroneous,  but  defective  in  clearness,  method  and  power.     And  as  in 
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doctrine,  so  in  government,  the  republicanism  of  Presbyterianism  struck 
him  as  beautiful  and  well  ordered.  Jerusalem  to  him,  according  t.  >  our 
forms,  was  builded  as  a  city  which  is  compact  together.  Our  admira- 
ble Confession  of  Faith,  our  Catechisms,  with  their  clear,  racy  and  dis- 
criminating English  of  an  age  which  had  not  yet  felt  foreign  admi.xtures 
or  domestic  feebleness,  was  to  him  next  to  the  Holy  Word  itself.  But 
all  this  did  not  prevent  a  spirit  of  enlarged  charity  for  others.  Indeed, 
this  liberality  was  a  part  of  his  Presbyterianism,  as  well  as  of  his  Chris- 
tianity. He  could  not  conceive  of  a  religion  without  it.  In  the  arms 
of  charity,  he  embraced  all  who  loved  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sin- 
cerity, and  felt  that  under  various  forms  and  different  rituals,  and  vary- 
ing shades  of  doctrinal  belief  as  to  non-essentials,  the  same  spirit  of 
piety  might  and  often  did  dwell. 

"The  character  of  Dr.  Cathcart's  pi'.ty  was  modified  by  liie  nature  of 
the  man.  If  his  temperament  were  ever  glowing,  he  restrained  it.  It 
appeared  more  in  intellection  and  in  action,  than  in  feeling.  It  was 
observed,  however,  by  those  who  knew  him  best  and  longest,  that  the 
further  he  went  down  into  the  vale  of  lil<-.  the  clearer  was  his  vision  of 
celestial  realitii^s, — the  nearer  he  ilrcw  to  the  gates  of  the  city  I'f  God. 
the  more  he  caught  of  the  glories  of  the  upper  sanctuar)'  upon  his 
spirit.  1  )<)('s  not  this  seem  exceedinj^ly  beautiful,  when  every  year 
mellows  an  old  man's  heart,  and  the  softening  radiance  ol  Goil's  angels 
is  reflected  upon  his  countenance,  ere  they  b<ar  him  awa\  forever  ? 
And  true  it  is,  that  Dr.  Cathcart's  '  last  days  were  his  be  st  days,'  the 
whole  Christianity  of  \oxV  being  witness.  And  never  was  he  so 
beloved,  as  Just  before  'he  was  not,  for  God  took  him." 

"We  might  dwell  on  other  and  more  minute  features  of  our  departed 
friend,  but  it  cannot  be  necessary.  One  was  the  cunsiiirur  he  made 
of  punctuality,  another  was  his  untiring  industrj*.  He  was  fond  ot 
exertioii.  both  physical  and  mental,  and  to  this  was,  no  doubt,  owing — 
allowance  being  made  for  an  uncommonly  robust  muscular  frame — his 
long  life,  his  long  preserved  vigour,  and  as  an  especial  favour  of  Provi- 
dence, the  clearness  of  his  eye-sight  He  read  constandy,  literally  from 
niornin^f  to  night,  and  an  uncommonly  retentive  memory  enabled  him 
to  preserve  almost  anything  that  he  read.  But  he  was  social  also, 
retaining  something  European  in  his  habits,  in  this  respect  .As  long 
as  he  could  walk,  he  would  visit  his  old  friends,  and  he  loved  to  re- 
kindle old  recollections  with  them.  Having  known  nearly  all  the  cele- 
brated men  who  were  contemporar)-  with  him  in  America,  he  was  very 
interesting  in  bringing  out  their  characteristic  traits,  by  anecdotes,  told 
with  marked  vivacity,  of  circumstances  occurring  in  his  own  intercourse 
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with  them.  In  short,  he,  was  a  source  of  unfailing  interest,  and  his  with- 
drawal causes  a  vacancy,  which  none  but  himself  could  fill  as  he  did. 
He  was  original,  every  thing  he  did  was  his  own,  and  no  man  who 
possesses  this  excellent!  trait  can  fail  to  be  interesting. 

Of  the  last  moments  of  Dr.  Cathcart  it  is  not  my  privilege  to  speak, 
nor  are  they  material.  His  life  spoke  for  him.  If  to  have  every 
thought  softened  by  a  Christian  atmosphere,  to  have  every  purpose 
connected  with  the  advancement  of  Christianity  and  the  best  interests 
of  men,  to  be  much  in  prayer,  and  devoted  to  every  gathering  together 
of  God's  people,-^if  these  be  indications  of  a  heart  right  with  God, 
then  our  venerable  father  is  walking  in  white  above,  with  those  who 
are  worthy." 


Dr.  JAMES  ARMSTRONG. 

|AMES  was  the  oldest  of  the  two  sons  of  Gen.  John  Armstrong, 
and  according  to  a  family  record  in  the  possession  of  his  son. 
of  Washington  city,  he  was  born  in  1 749.  This  must  have 
been  very  soon  after  the  emigration  of  the  family  from  the  north  of 
Ireland.  He  was  educated  at  Nassau  Hall,  afterwards  Princeton 
College*,  where  he  graduated  about  four  years  before  the  Revolutionary' 
War  with  honours  as  an  accurate  scholar.  .After  leavini^^  college  he  is 
said  to  have  been  apprenticed,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  for 
five  years,  for  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Morgan,  at  that  time  one 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  Philadelphia.  He  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession  with  high  testimonials  of  his  ability  and 
acquirements,  from  his  late  instructor,  in  the  vicinity  of  Winclusttr,  \'a., 
but  we  infer  from  a  correspondence  between  his  father  and  Col.  (  Morgi- 
Washington,  in  reference  to  a  new  location,  that  his  prospects  there 
were  not  encouraging.  Heing  threatened  with  consumption,  he  made  a 
voyage  to  London,  where  he  became  an  admirer  of  the  peculiar 
principles  of  Dr.  Sydenham,  which  have  since  been  so  generally 
received,  regarding  the  recuperative  powers  of  nature.  In  liis  subse- 
quent practice  he  favoured  only  such  prescriptions  as  wduKl  assist  the 
natural  powers  of  the  body  in  their  own  appropriate  work.  He, 
however,  was  induced  from  his  admiration  of  Dr.  Rush,  with  whom  he 
afterwards  became  intimate,  to  make  a  free  use  of  the  lancet. 

On  his  return,  and  when  he  was  forty  years  of  age,  he  married  Mar)- 
Stevenson,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  in  the  valley,  a  man 
of  wealth  and  eminent  position  in  Carlisle.  She  was  a  woman  of 
remarkable  piety,  could  repeat  both  die  Longer  and  Shorter  Catechisms 
of  her  church,  with  their  proofs,  and  insisted  on  her  children  being 
instructed  in  a  similar  manner.  They  had  nine  children,  three  of  whom 
died  in  early  life,  and  two  still  survive.  Soon  after  their  marriage  they 
removed  to  the  Kishacoquillas  valley,  then  almost  a  wilderness,  and 
there  became  possessors  of  a  large  tract  of  land  on  which  they  lived 
for  nearly  twelve  years.  In  1801  he  sold  his  property  there  and  pur- 
chased another  called  Richland  Lawn,  about  six  miles  west  of  Carlisle. 
On  this  he  resided  for  eight  years,  when  (1809)  he  was  induced  by 
greater  advantages  for  the  education  of  his  children,  to  return  to  Carlisle. 
There  in  the  family  mansion  in  which  he  had  been  bom,  and  had  spent 
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his  childhood,  he  lived  in  refinement,  congenial  society  and  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  He  never  sought  political  distinction,  but  while  he 
resided  in  the  Kishacoquillas  valley  he  was  requested  by  his  fellow 
citizens  to  represent  them  in  Congress.  But  as  he  was  a  Federalist  of 
the  Washington  school  in  politics,  as  he  disliked  Jefferson,  and  was  not 
in  favour  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  he  had  no  great  iriitere&t 
in  promoting  the  public  policy  of  the  day,  and  after  one  tei^m  hfe 
retired  again  to  private  life. 

Dr.  Armstrong  was  well  read  in  his  profession,  and  familiar  with 
general  literature.  A  warm  patron  of  education,  he.  was,  for  thirty 
years,  or  thereabouts,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Dickinson  college,  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  active 
founders.  He  had  no  talent  for  the  acquisition  or  the  preservation  of 
wealth.  He  had  inherited  from  his  own  and  from  his  wife's  father  a 
princely  fortune,  but  he  is  said  to  have  despised  all  ordinary  methods 
of  economy  or  of  making  money,  and  to  have  died  insolvent.  His 
home  was  a  centre  of  lavish  hospitality  and  of  a  generous  patronage  of 
all  public  enterprises.  His  talents  and  acquisitions  might  have  secured 
him  a  high  position  in  his  profession,, but  a  retirement  from  its  active 
duties  and  a  disinclination  to  those  arts  which  are  needful  to  popularity 
in  it,  prevented  his  attainment  of  a  more  than  moderate  success.  His 
manner  was  studiously  polite  and  dignified;  his  person  tall  and  well  pro- 
portioned; his  dress  was  of  the  best  materials,  and  fitted  by  the  most 
artistic  workmen  ;  his  wig  with  its  somewhat  antiquated  queue  was  of 
the  most  scrupulous  finish;  and  his  conversation,  though  fluent,  was 
carefully  worded  and  high  toned.  To  his  friends  and  equals  he  was 
genial  and  agreeable,  but  common  people  could  not  approach  him  with 
familiarity.  His  keen  gray  eye,  his  large  aquiline  nose,  his  six  feet 
stature,  and  a  rather  severe  manner,  made  his  presence  uncongenial  to 
such  as  were  not  of  his  own  circle.  And  yet  his  strict  integrity,  his 
high  sense  of  honour,  his  quick  sympathy  with  the  injured  and 
distressed,  his  uniform  interest  in  the  public  welfare,  and  his  strict 
morality  and  religious  principle  made  him  valuable  in  every  society. 

Not  a  single  vice  has  ever  been  attributed  to  Dr.  Armstrong.  The 
profaneness,  and  excess  in  drinking  and  in  gambling,  which  were  so 
common  in  his  day,  he  detested  and  reproved  with  severity.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  passionately  fond  of  horses  and  to  have  been 
himself  an  elegant  horseman;  "he  always  rode  with  whip  and  spur, 
and  vaulted  into  his  saddle  with  dignity  and  grace.  He  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  stumbling  into  a  ball  room  as  of  mounting  a  horse 
awkwardly."     He  retained  to  the  last  most  of  his  faculties  of  mind  and 
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body,  free  from  infirmities  usually  incident  to  old  age,  his  vision  was 
distinct,  his  voice  clear,  his  form  unbent,  his  limbs  were  active,  and  only 
his  hearing  was  impaired  until  his  death.  Until  within  a  few  years  of 
his  death  he  made  an  annual  journey  on  horseback  from  Carlisle  to 
Kittanning,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles.  According  to  an 
inscription  on  his  tombstone  in  the  Old  Cemeter)-  of  Carlisle,  he  "  died 
in  April,  1828,  aged  eighty-two."  There  is  a  slight  discrepancy 
apparent  between  this  inscription  and  the  reported  time  of  his  birth  in 
the  family  record.  Having  been  brought  up  in  the  strictest  principles 
and  forms  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he  lived  and  died  in  its 
communion. 

One  who  knew  him  well,  both  by  personal  acquaintance  and  reputa- 
tion, writes  of  him:  "  A  higher  toned  man  than  Dr.  James  Armstrong 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  never  produced.  He  was  one  who  had  an 
utter  scorn  for  everything  and  ever>'body  that  was  low  or  mean.  He 
could  not  stoop  to  secure  any  favour.  He  would  sacrifice  everything 
to  his  self-respect.  He  would  and  did  without  a  murmur  dispense  with 
not  only  the  comforts  but  some  of  the  very  necessities  of  life  rather 
than  even  appear  to  cringe.  And  yet  he  never  boasted  of  his  wealth, 
or  family,  or  position  in  society.  Wealth  he  held  in  light  esteem,  office 
had  no  allurements  for  him,  and  so  reserved  was  he  in  speaking  of  his 
family  that  his  surviving  children  were  left  in  almost  entire  ii,'n(jrance 
of  its  history." 


HON.  WILLIAM  WILKINS. 

f;HE  HON.  WILLIAM  WILKINS,  lawyer  and  judge,  was  born 
in  Carlisle,  Cumbeirland  county.  Pa.,  in  1779,  his  father,  John 
Wilkin s,  having  been  a  resident  of  that  place.  He  was 
educated  at  Dickinson  college,  and  studied  law  under  the  direction  of 
Judge  Watts,  with  whom  he  continued  until  his  admission  to  the  bar  in 
Carlisle. 

Settling  in  Pittsburgh  in  1800-6,  Mr.  Wilkins  practised  successfully 
as  an  attorney,  and  was  appointed  judge  by  Governor  Findlay.  He 
was  a  General  of  the  militia,  also  an  influential  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature. He  was  elected  to  Congress,  upon  two  occasions,  and  for  several 
years  ably  discharged  the  duties  of  United  States  Senator.  During 
the  administration  of  General  Jackson,  he  wtis  appointed  by  him 
Minister  to  Russia,  and  under,  the  presidency  of  Tyler,  became 
Secretary  of  War.  Subsequently,  although  firmly  attached  to  the 
Democratic  party,  he  strenuously  supported  the  Government  during 
the  war.  While  in  his  eightieth  year,  when  the  Home  Guards 
were  organized,  he  was  mounted  throughout  the  day,  and  took  his 
position  on  parade. 

During  a  period  extending  to  more  than  sixty  years.  Judge  Wilkins 
was  the  most  prominent  man  in  western  Pennsylvania,  was  well  known 
throughout  the  country,  and  was  eminently  influential  as  a  popular 
chief  and  leader.  As  a  lawyer  he  won  high  and  widespread  distinction, 
and  participated  importantly  in  public  affairs,  taking  especial  interest  in 
the  cause  of  education.  He  was  twice  married — to  Catharine  Holmes, 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  to  Matilda  Dallas,  daughter  of  Alexander 
James  Dallas,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  died  in  June, 
1865,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  leaving  as  survivors  four  daughters. 


WILLIAM   CRAWFORD,  M.  D. 

^SBFSNE  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Adams  county,  for  the 
l^wj  forty  years  between  1 783  and  1823,  was  Dr.  William  Crawford, 
He  was  born  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  in  1760,  and  in  1781,  on 
receiving  his  diploma  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  came  to  this 
country.  He  landed  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  met  acquaintances  who 
induced  him  to  settle  near  Gettysburg.  For  a  time  he  lived  in  the 
town,  which  had  not  then  become  the  county  seat  of  Adams,  but  was 
one  of  the  villages  of  \'ork  county.  In  1 794  he  bought  the  farm  on 
Marsh  creek,  on  which  he  thereafter  lived  until  death.  In  1795  he 
returned  to  Scotland  on  a  visit,  and  in  1796,  on  his  return,  was  married 
to  Miss  Ann  Dodd,  who  had  come,  with  an  uncle  and  other  friends, 
from  Scotland  in  the  same  vessel  with  him  on  his  return  voyage. 

Dr.  Crawford  was  an  active  practitioner  for  a  long  pcrioil,  and  his 
practice  extended  into  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Cumberland  and 
I'ranklin,  and  of  Frederick  and  Washington,  Maryland.  His  reputa- 
tion was  very  high  and  especially  in  surgery.  He  became  early 
interested  in  public  affairs,  was  for  several  years  one  of  the  Associate 
Judges  of  the  county,  and  was,  for  the  t-ij^'ht  years  of  Mr.  Madison's 
presidential  term,  a  Representative  in  Congress  for  the  district  of 
which  Adams  formed  a  part.  On  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  «*er\ice 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  was  actively 
engaged  when  overtaken  by  disease.  His  death  occurred  in  1823,  in 
the  sixty-fourth  yrar  of  his  age. 


REV.  CHARLES  NISBET.  D.  D. 

|OON  after  the  close  of  the  War  for  Independence  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  chartered 
a  college  to  be  erected  and  established  in  the  borough-  of 
Cairlisle,  to  be  forever  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Dickinson 
college.  The  act  recites  that  the  honour  of  this  name  was  conferred 
on  Governor  John '  Dickinson,  in  memory  of  his  great  and  important 
services  to  his  country,  and  in  commemoration  of  his  very  liberal 
donation  to  the  institution.  In  1783  the  country  had  been  exhausted 
by  a  long  and  destructive  war ;  there  were  few  wealthy  men,  and  the 
property  of  these  few  was  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  class 
called  "  rich  men  "  in  1875.  The  donation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  at 
that  time  was  very  liberal — as  liberal,  in  public  estimation,  as  the 
donation  of  ten  times  that  sum  in  bur  day  of  large  figures. 

The  original  charter  of  the  college  contained  some  wise  provisions, 
and  a  few  otherwise.  The  Principal — as  the  President  is  called  in  the 
charter — was  declared  incapable  of  holding  the  office  of  trustee.  This 
cut  off  from  the  Board  the  man  who,  of  all  others,  best  knew  the 
interests  and  necessities  of  the  college.  Another  clause  was  construed 
to  give  the  students  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  against  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Faculty  in  cases  of  discipline.  This  was  the  seed  of  bitter 
fruit,  as  the  early  history  of  the  institution  attests. 

In  1 784,  Charles  Nisbet,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  clergyman  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland,  was  elected  President  of  the  college.  He 
was  a  man  of  vast  and  varied  learning,  tenacious  memory,  subtle  and 
ready  wit,  remarkable  conversational  power  and  exemplary  piety. 
He  had  been  an  outspoken  friend  of  the  American  Colonies  in  their 
struggle  for  independence,  and  this  fact,  added  to  his  great  reputation 
as  a  scholar,  made  his  appointment  exceedingly  popular  in  this  country. 
The  most  flattering  representations  and  promises  were  held  out  to  him 
by  leading  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  induce  him  to  accept 
the  presidency  to  which  he  had  been  unanimously  elected.  These  were 
doubtless  made  in  good  faith,  but  without  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
endowment  which  was  needed  to  support  a  first  class  institution  of 
learning.  Dr.  Nisbet  hesitated  long  to  leave  his  native  country,  the 
cultivated  society  of  which  he  was  an  ornament,  the  church  and  con- 
gregation of  which  he  was  the  beloved  pastor,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty 
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years  to  engage  in  •  untried  duties,  on  a  new  arena,  among  people 
whose  habits  and  modes  of  thought  were  different  from  his  own. 

He  finally  yielded  to  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  trustees,  and 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  with  his  family  in  June,  1785.  For  three  weeks 
he  was  the  guest  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  who  entertained  him  with 
elegant  hospitality,  and  introduced  to  his  acquaintance  the  prominent 
citizens  of  Philadelphia.  His  first  letter  to  his  friends  in  Scodand 
proved  that  his  impressions  of  America  and  Americans  were  vent- 
favourable  ;  but  subsequent  letters  indicate  that  the  roseate  hues  of 
metropolitan  society  no  longer  gladdened  his  vision  when  he  came  to 
encounter  the  realities  of  his  new  office. 

He  arrived  in  Carlisle  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  was  received  with 
enthusiasm.  He  entered  that  ancient  borough  in  charge  of  a 
committee  of  citizens,  with  an  escort  of  cavalry,  in  time  to  obsen'e 
the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  independence  by  noisy 
republicans. 

He  was  installed  in  office  the  next  day,  and  commenced  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  institution  which  he  had  been  led  to  believe  was  to  be  the 
foremost  college  in  America.  Durin^^  nineteen  years  he  laboured  as  lew 
men  could  have  laboured,  ])erforminj;  an  amount  of  work  that  was 
truly  prodigious,  in  the  midst  of  discouragements  under  which  mnst 
men  would  have  succumbed.  His  efforts  to  obtain  a  high  grade  of 
scholarship  were  thwarted,  his  advice  too  frequently  unheeded,  and  his 
recommendations  unnoticed  or  rejected  by  the  Board.  His  cherished 
hopes  of  success  were  not  realized,  and  this  profound  scholar  and 
Christian  gentleman  went  down  to  his  grave  under  a  s(  nse  ol  dis- 
appointment, but  with  the  serene  consciousness  that  he  had  done  his 
best  for  sound  scholarship  in  Dickinson  college,  and  in  the  firm  belief 
that  the  seed  which  he  had  planted  would  spring  up  and  bear  fruit 
under  more  genial  suns  and  skies. 

During  the  whole  time  of  his  presidency  Dr.  .Nisbet  strove  to  elevate 
the  grade  of  scholarship  required  for  graduation,  but  a  majority  of  the 
trustees  dissented  from  his  educational  views,  believing  them  impracti- 
cable in  tlic  existing  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  minority 
acquiesced  in  the  views  of  those  who  hoped  to  increase  the  revenue  of 
the  college  by  attracting  that  class  of  students  who  desire  to  obtain 
academic  honours  with  the  least  possible  outlay  of  time  and  labour. 

( )ther  causes,  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  and  now  to  enumerate, 
contributed  to  depress  the  college  during  the  first  two  decades.  •  It 
had   been."  says  Dr.  W.  H.  Allen.*  "oi^nized    before  the   counir>- 
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needed  it."  The  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  were  adequate  to  supply  all  the  demand  for  col- 
legiate education  in  this  section  of  the  country  at  that  time. 

But  local  interests  or  private  jealousies  prevailed  then,  as  they  have 
many  times  since,  over  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  foresight.  It  is  an 
American  weakness  to  build  half  a  dozen  moribund  colleges  with  no 
endowment  but  debt,  with  only  the  patronage  necessary  for  one,  and 
with  half  a  dozen  poorly  paid  Faculties  to  do  the  work  of  one,  and  to 
do  it  very  imperfectly.  It  strongly  resembles  our  sectarian  weakness, 
which  induces  us  to  waste  the  Lord's  money  in  building  four  or  five 
churches  in  every  little  town  which  has  no  more  population  and  wealth 
than  are  sufficient  for  the  support  of  one,  and  placing  in  the  pulpits  as 
many  starving  preachers,  who  supply  the  half  filled  pews  with  spiritual 
food  of  about  the  same  quality  as  the  physical  food  which  their  sparse 
and  sleepy  congregations  dole  out  to  them. 

Dickinson  college  was  a  premature  birth,  and  with  the  most  careful 
nurture  its  vital  force  in  early  life  was  necessarily  feeble.  The  proverb 
says  "  money  is  the  sinews  of  war,"  and  it  is  equally  true  that  money  is 
the  brains  of  a  college,  for  without  money  brains  will  not  come,  or  if 
they  come,  will  not  stay.  Dickinson  college  had  not  a  sufficient 
endowment  to  make  it  independent  of  tuition  fees.  This  fact  had  then, 
as  it  always  will  have,  a  demoralizing  effect  on  discipline.  When 
students  know  that  the  Faculty  depend  on  them  for  daily  bread,  and 
that  their  withdrawal  or  expulsion  will  close  the  doors  of  the  institu- 
tion, they  have  a  firm  conviction  that  they  aire  masters  of  the  situation. 
Dickinson  College  was  in  this  precarious  condition  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  When  it  sought  subscriptions  from  individuals,  it  was  met 
with  the  charge  of  sectarianism;  when  it  solicited  donations  from  the 
state  it  was  accused  of  political  heresies  and  exposed  to  investigating 
committees ;  and  when  the  number  of  students  diminished  and  the 
Board  could  neither  beg  nor  borrow,  they  reduced  the  salaries  of  the 
Faculty  and  lowered  the  requirements  for  graduation.  This  policy 
caused  Dr.  Nisbet  to  say  that  the  people  of  this  country  seemed  to 
know  no  difference  between  a  college  and  a  primary  school  for  children. 

In  1803  the  college  was  consumed  by  fire,  and  a  larger  and  more 
commodious  edifice  was  erected  in  1804,  but  Dr.  Nisbet  did  hot  live 
to  occupy  it.     This  building  is  now  called  West  College. 

As  already  stated.  Dr.  Nisbet  was  a  gentleman  of  vast  and  varied 
learning.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  country  were 
trained  under  his  careful  and  able  supervision,  and  they  always  referred 
to  him  with  profound  respect  for  his  character,  and  glowing  admiration 
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of  his  erudition  and  aptness  to  teach.  Such  a  man  could  not  die.  His 
influence  survives  him  in  the  vigorous  impulse  which  he  gave  to 
education  in  its  highest  forms,  and  which  has  been,  as  it  will  be,  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation. 

Tradition  still  reports  many  striking  and  sparkling  instances  of  the 
genuine  wit  which  seems  to  have  been  a  largely  developed  element 
of  his  constitution.  This  was  a  power  which  he  could  wield  with 
tremendous  effect,  and  which  he  did  not  hesitate  often  to  bring  into 
exercise.  On  one  occasion  whilst  a  member  of  the  General  .A^ssembly, 
as  he  was  replying  to  a  speaker  who  had  made  an  unfortunate  address, 
he  dealt  out  his  caustic  remarks  with  the  introductory  formula,  oft 
repeated,  "If  I  had  said  so  and  so,  I  should  feel  so  and  so."  The 
Moderator  was  obliged  to  ask  for  an  abatement  of  severity'  in  the 
address.  To  his  interposition  the  Doctor  replied,  with  his  peculiar  tone 
and  gesture:  "And  hasn't  a  man,  Mr.  Moderator,  a  right  to  say  what 
he  pleases  about  himself?"  thus  bringing  down  the  house  in  irresistible 
laughter,  and  thus,  perhaps,  doing  more  to  establish  his  cause  than 
could  have  been  done  by  an  extended  speech. 


ROBERT  Davidson;  d.  p, 

iOBERT  DAVIDSON,  D.  D.,  was  the  second  President  of 
Dickinson  college.  He  was  born  at  Elkton,  Maryland',  in 
1750,  and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1771. 
When  twenty-two  years  old  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Newcastle,  and  not  long  afterwards  he  was  ordained  by  the 
Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  When  twenty-three  years  old  he 
was  appointed  an  instructor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
shortly  afterwards  chosen  Professor  of  History,  and  assistant  to  Dr. 
Ewing,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1775  he  composed  a  dialogue  in  verse,  with  two  odes  set  to  music, 
which  were  performed  as  an  exercise  at  commiencement,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Continental  Congress.  In  July  of  the  sa!me  year  he 
delivered  a  patriotic  sermon  on  the  war  before  the  military  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  soon  afterwards  repeatecl  it  before  the  troops  at  Burling- 
ton. Jn  1 784  he  published  an  Epitome  of  Geography  in  verse,  for  the 
use  of  schools,  which  was  highly  valued  at  the  time.  When  Dickinson 
college  was  founded  he  was,  invited  to  become  one  of  the  Professors. 
"  His  name  will  be  of  use  to  us,"  wrote  Dr.  Rush  to  Dr.  Nisbet,  "for 
he  is  a  man  of  learning,  and  of  an  excellent  private  character."  When 
leaving  the  University  the  Trustees  of  it  testified  their  appreciation  of 
his  merits  and  services,  by  conferring  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity. 

Dr.  Davidson  was  thirty-four  years  old  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1 784, 
he  became  Vice-President  of  the  college  and  Professor  of  History  and 
Belles-Lettres,  and  also  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Carlisle. 
This  last  relation  he  sustained  with  honour  and  success  for  twenty-eight 
years,  greatly  beloved  by  his  flock.  He  was  faithful  and  diligent  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  both  as  professor  and  pastor.  In  1785  he 
composed  a  dialogue  in  blank  verse,  in  honour  of  the  patrons  of  the 
college,  which  was  spoken  in  public  and  printed.  He  was,  noted  for 
his  systematic  habits,  and  his  achievements  were  correspondingly 
numerous  and  great.  With  eight  languages  he  made  himself 
acquainted ;  in  theology  he  was  well  versed ;  and  with  the  whole 
circle  of  science  he  was  familiar,  especially  in  astronomy,  on  which 
subject  he  published  several  papers,  and  invented  an  ingenious  appa- 
ratus called  a  "  Cosmospkere."     He  was  often  called  upon  to  deliver 
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discourses  on  occasions  of  public  interest,  and  always  did  it  well.  In 
September  of  '94  he  preached  a  sermon  on  "The  Duties  of  Citizens^ 
before  the  troops,  on  their  way  to  suppress  the  Whiskey  Insurrection, 
and  soon  afterwards  delivered  another  on  ''The  Freedom  and  Happiness 
of  the  United  States,"  before  General  Washington,  Governor  Mifflin. 
and  the  military  bound  on  the  same  expedition.  The  authorities  were 
so  much  gratified,  that  Governor  Mifflin  offered  him  an  honourable 
position,  which  he  respectfully  declined. 

In  1796,  Dr.  Davidson  attained  one  of  the  highest  honours  of  his 
church,  in  being  elected  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
eighth  in  order,  a  position  which  he  filled  with  his  usual  dignity  and 
affability.  When  General  Washington  died,  in  1 799,  Dr.  Davidson 
delivered  a  eulogy  on  his  life  and  services,  which  appears  in  a  collec- 
tion of  discourses  elicited  by  that  event,  and  published  in  1.S02.  with 
the  title  "  Washingloniana."  And  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Nisijct.  in 
1804,  he  delivered  a  like  tribute  to  his  memory.  During  the  five  years 
succeeding  the  death  of  Dr.  Nisbet,  Dr.  Davidson  tliscliarj^'cd  the 
duties  of  the  President  of  the  college,  and  did  so  faithfully  and  accept- 
ably. In  1809  he  resigned,  to  ^ive  himself  wholly  to  his  pastoral 
charge,  and  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Trustees  lor  his  lon^' 
and  faithful  services.  Dr.  Davidson  was  a  lover  and  composer  of 
sacred  music,  and  had  a  very  decided  taste  and  talent  for  drawing. 
In  181 1  he  published  the  1 19th  Psalm  in  metre,  and  the  next  year  pub 
lished  a  "New  Metrical  \'ersion  of  the  Psalms,"  with  annotations — 
regarded  as  superior  to  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  improved  by  Rouse. 

After  a  life  of  great  activity  and  usefulness  Dr.  Davidson  died  in 
Carlisle,  December  13,  1812,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  ag<-.  His 
funeral  sermon,  afterwards  printed,  was  preached  by  his  friend.  Dr. 
Cathcart,  of,  York.  .As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Davidson  was  eminently 
instructive,  and,  owing  to  extreme  modesty,  could  command  his  pen 
much  easier  and  better  than  his  tongue.  It  has  been  well  said  ol  him, 
that,  as  a  man  pf  letters,  his  standing  was  high.  His  clear  intellect  and 
extensive  acquirements  made  him  a  valuable  instructor.  -As  an  evi- 
dence ot  his  diligent  and  studious  habits,  he  left  twenty  manuscrij^ 
volumes  of  sermons  and  scientific  lectures,  in  addition  to  all  he  had 
given  to  the  public  through  the  press.  Dr.  Davidson  was  married 
three  times.  By  his  second  wife — daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  Mont- 
gomery, of  Carlisle — he  had  his  only  child,  a  son,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Davidson.  D.  D..  whose  sketch  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 
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EV.  FRANCIS  HERRON  was  born  near  Shippensburg, 
Cumberland  county,  Pa.,  June  28th,  1774.  He  belonged  to 
that  honoured  and  honourable  rate,  the  Scotch-Irish,  memo- 
rable in  the  history  of  the  world,  but  especially  in  our  country,  for  a 
thorough  devotion  to  evangelical  truth  and  constitutional  liberty.  The 
training  of  his  early  years  bore  irich  fruit  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his 
life,  making  him  so  eminent  amdng  his  brethren  as  an  effective 
preacher  and  an  orthodpji  divine. 

Receiving  the  careful  training  indicative  of  his  parents'  high  regard 
for  knowledge,  he  entered  Dickinson  college,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  then  under 
the  care  of  that  distinguished  Presbyterian,  Rev.  Dr.  Nisbet.  Here 
he  completed  his  classical  course,  arid  graduated  May  5th,  1794.  The 
prayers  of  his  pious  parents  were  answered  by  the  influence  of  grace 
upon  his  heart,  and  he  was  led  to  study  for  the  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion. He  studied  theology  under  Robert  Cooper,  D.  D.,  his  pastor, 
and  was  licensed  by  Carlisle  Presbytery,  October  4th,  1797.  ' 

He  entered  upon  the  service  of  his  Divine  Master  as  a  rfiissionary, 
going  out  into  the  backwoods,  as  it  was  then  called,  passing  through 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  then  a  smaU  village,  and  extending  his  tour  as  far  west 
as  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  Stopping  for  the  night  in  a  taverri  at  Six  Mile 
Run,  near  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  the  people  f)revailed  upon  him  to  stay  till 
the  following  Sabbath,  which  he  did,  and  under  the  shade  of  an  apple 
tree  did  this  young  disciple  break  the  bread  of  life  to  the  people. 

His  journey  was  resumed  the  next  day,  and  with  a  frontier  settler 
for  his  guide,  he  pushed  on  to  his  destination,  through  an  almost 
unbroken  wilderness,  his  tourse  often  guided  by  the  "  blazes  "  upon 
the  trees.  Two  nights  he  encamped  with  the  Indians,  who  were  quite 
numerous  near  what  is  now  the  town  of  Marietta,  Ohio. 

On  his  return  from  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  he  visited  Pittsburgh.  The 
keeper  of  the  tavern  where  he  lodged  proved  to  be  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, and,  at  his  request,  he  consented  to  preach.  Notice  was 
sent,  and  in  the  evening  a  small  congregation  of  about  eighteen  persons 
assembled.  The  house  he  preached  in  was  a  rude  structure  built  of 
logs,  occupying  the  site  of  the  present  First  Presbyterian  church. 
And  such  was  the  primitive  style  of  that  day,  that,  during  the  services, 
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the  swallows,  who  had  their  nests  in  the  eaves,  flew  among  the  congre- 
gation. 

At  this  time,  the  churches  in  that  portion  of  our  country  were 
visited  with  a  season  of  refreshing  grace,  and  Mr.  Herron  entered  into 
the  revival  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth,  filled  with  hopefulness  and 
zeal.  He  preached  for  Rev.  Dr.  John  McMillan,  at  the  Chartiers 
church,  during  a  revival  season.  He  also  preached  at  the  Buffalo 
church,  where  his  fervid  eloquence  made  a  deep  impression,  and  the 
people  presented  him  a  call,  and  strongly  urged  it  upon  his  attention 
He,  however,  concluded  to  return  to  the  vicinity  of  his  home,  especially 
as  a  call  from  Rocky  Spring  church  was  awaiting  him.  This  call  he 
accepted,  and  he  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of' that  church 
by  Carlisle  Presbytery,  April  9th,  i8cx). 

Here  his  life  work  commenced.  The  season  of  revival  through  which 
he  had  passed  during  his  journey  to  and  from  the  west,  had  given  a 
spiritual  unction  to  his  preaching,  which  soon  manifested  itself  among 
his  people.  His  efforts  in  behalt  of  their  true  interests  were  system- 
atized. Prayer  meetings  were  inaugurated.  He  established  the  Bible 
Class,  together  with  meetings  for  catechetical  instruction.  He  devoted 
a  large  portion  of  his  lime  to  the  "  litde  ones  of  his  flock."  In  scenes 
like  these  the  first  decade  of  his  ministerial  lilc  passed  away,  the 
people  grew  in  piety  and  spiritual  strength,  and  the  pastor  in  that 
power  to  influence  the  people,  and  to  instruct  and  edify  them. 

During  a  visit  to  Pittsburgh,  in  18 10,  he  was  invited  to  occupy  the 
pulpit  of  the  First  church,  then  vacant  by  the  recent  death  of  Rev. 
Robert  Steele.  The  people  were  charmed  with  his  discourse :  his 
ripening  intellect,  modified  by  that  refined  spirituality  which  was  a 
prominent  element  in  his  ministration,  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  his 
audience.  They  urged  him  to  preach  for  them  a  second  time,  which 
he  did;  the  result  was,  a  unanimous  call  was  made  out  and  presented 
to  him  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  Presliytery  of  Carlisle  dissolved  the  relation  that  existed 
between  Rocky  Sprinj^  church  and  .Mr.  Herron,  and  he  was  dismissed 
to  Redstone  Presbyter)-,  April  3.  i8n,  and  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  following  June.  In 
a  few  weeks  he  removed  with  his  family  to  his  new  home,  traveling  in 
a  large  wagon  with  his  wife,  children,  and  all  his  household  goods. 

He  joiiieil  Redstone  Presbytery,  June  18th,  181 1.  The  importance 
of  his  new  position  was  hilly  and  truly  felt.  The  commercial  importance 
of  Pittsburgh  had  given  all  kinds  of  business  an  impetus,  and  pros- 
perity was  advancing  rapidly,  but  this  outward  show  referred  only  to 
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worlclly  affairs;  the  religious  condition  of  the  people  was  cold  and  almost 
lifeless.  The  church  to  which  he  was  called  was  embarrassed  with 
debt,  and  the  piety  of  the  people  manifested  a  degree  of  conformity 
to  the  world  which  nearly  appalled  the  preacher's  heart.  But  the 
experience  of  his  ten  years'  pastorate  was  to  him  invaluable,  and 
girding  himself,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  with  a  true  heart  and  an 
earnest  purpose.  His  preaching  was  the  simple  exposition  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus— pointed,  clear  and  unwavering — revealing  the 
enormity  of  sin  and  pleading  with  the  fidelity  of  one  who  loved  their 
souls.  This  style  of  preaching  was  sustained  by  his  efforts  to  establish 
the  prayer  meeting,  which,  strange  as  it  now  appears,  met.with  much 
opposition,  even  among  professors  of  religion ;  but  this  young  pastor 
knew  the  holy  influence  of  communion  with  God,  and  that  God  favoured 
a  praying  people;  he  therefore  went  forward,  and,  in  connection  with 
Rev.  Thomas  Hunt,  who  was  pastor  of  the  Second  church,  they 
persisted,  though  to  avoid  collision  with  the  people  the  meetings  were 
not  held  in  the  church,  and  a  small  room  was  used  for  that  purpose 
in  which  Mr.  Hunt  taught  a  day  school.  The  first  meeting  consisted 
of  the  two  pastors,  one  man,  and  six  women;  and  thus,  for  eighteen 
months,  did  these  meetings  continue  without  adding  a  single  person  to 
their  number. 

The  chilling  indifference  of  the  people  soon  grew  into  a  downright 
hostility,  and  husbands  and  fathers  prohibited  their  wives  and  daughters 
from  attending,,  and,  finally,  when  the  continued  efforts  of  these  pious 
people  could  be  no  longer  borne,  they  waited  upon  Mr.  Herron  and 
told  him  that  it  must  be  stopped.  His  reply  was  the  turning  point  in 
the  spiritual  condition  of  that  people.  He  said,  "Gentlemen,  these 
meetings  will  not  stop ;  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  as  you  please,  but  I 
also  have  the  liberty  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  my 
conscience,  none  daring  to  molest  or  make  me  afraid."  From  that 
time  a  spirit  of  piety  manifested  itself  among  the  members  of  the 
church,  several  gay  and  fashionable  persons  were  hopefully  converted, 
and  an  impression  was  made  upon  the  whole  community  at  once 
hopeful  and  healthful. 

Besides  his  talents  as  a  preacher,  and  his  loveliness  of  character  as 
a  pastor.  Dr.  Herron  was  a  practical  man  and  a  good  manager.  The 
debt  which  hung  as  an  incubus  upon  the  church  increased  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  situation,  and  after  various  efforts  to  remove  it  or  stave 
off  the  issue,  the  natural  result  arrived,  and  the  church  was  sold  by  the 
sheriff  in  December,  1813.  He  attended  the  sale  and  bought  the 
property  in  his  own  name  for  $2,819.     In  a  short  time  he  disposed  of 
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•  corner  lot  to  the  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  whereon  to  erect  a  banking  house, 
for  ^3,000.  With  this  money  he  paid  off  the  debt  of  the  church,  and 
placed  the  surplus,  %\%o,  in  the  treasury'. 

The  church  started  on  a  new  era  of  prosperity.  Dr.  Herron's  intel- 
lect was  in  its  full  strength,  and  his  influence  was  felt  throughout  the 
whole  community,  and  his  fame  throughout  the  whole  Church.  The 
church  became  crowded  with  hearers,  and  the  membership  rapidly 
increased,  so  that  an  enlargement  of  the  building  was  rendered  neces- 
sary. This  was  done  by  removing  the  side  walls  and  enlarging  the 
width,  so  as  to  admit  an  aisle  and  an  additional  row  of  pews  on  each 
side.  This  alteration  was  completed  in  December,  1817,  and  on  a  re- 
sale of  the  pews,  enough  funds  were  realized  not  only  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  the  alteration,  but  to  alter  the  pulpit  and  erect  a  session- 
room  in  the  rear  of  the  church. 

As  a  token  of  gratitude  of  the  congregation  to  the  pastor,  and  of 
the  high  estimate  they  put  upon  his  practical  efiiciency  and  ministerial 
excellence,  they  raised  his  salary  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars — a  largi- 
salary  at  that  time. 

Dr.  Herron  was  a  fine  representative  of  a  minister  of  the  olden  time. 
He  was  fond  of  the  good  old  paths.  He  based  his  success,  as  a  minister, 
upon  catechetical  instruction,  Bible  Classes  and  .Sunday  Schools.  He 
believed,  and  acted  out  his  liriicf,  that  the  good  old  Presbyterian  u.sage 
of  drilling  the  children  in  the  family  and  in  the  church,  in  the  letter  of 
the  Shorter  Catechism,  is  the  best  of  all  methods  for  impressing  evan- 
gelical conviction,  and  for  training  a  generation  of  sound,  orthodox, 
intelligent  Christians.  This  system,  at  first  confined  to  the  children,  he 
e.Meniied,  in  1823.  to  the  adult  members  of  his  congregation.  These 
meetings  were  conducted  by  the  minister  ever)-  Sabbath  afternoon,  and 
were,  of  course,  highly  blessed. 

In  1825,  the  General  .Assembly  resolved  to  establish  a  Theological 
Seminary  in  the  west,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  select  a  place. 
Rev.  Dr.  Herron.  with  his  naturally  quick  preception,  in  connection 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Switt.  urged  the  claims  of  .\lle),'heny  city.  Pa.  He 
entered  into  the  enterprise  with  his  whole  heart,  and  by  much  labo- 
rious and  skilful  effort,  obtained  a  decision  in  favour  of  locating  it  there. 
Dr.  Swift  took  charge  of  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  whilst  Dr. 
Herron  assumed  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  its  sustenance.  Though  this 
involved  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  labour,  still  Dr.  Herron  never  for 
a  moment  withdrew  from  his  post,  but  for  ever>-  additional  burden  he 
seemed  to  be  specially  sustained  by  his  Divine  Master.  Such  a  super- 
abundance of  toil  suited  tlic  man,  and  with  unwearied  assiduity  he 
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laboured  on  for  years,  and  to  no  one  does  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Chur.ch,  owe  its  influence,  and  success, 
too,  in  a  greater  degreef,  than  to  Dr.  Herron. 

In  1827  he  was  elected  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  at  its  session  in  Philadelphia.  During  the 
autumn  of  that  year  a  revival  of  religion  manifested  itself  among  his  peo- 
ple, and  eventually  throughout  the  community.  His  ministrations  were 
also  blessed  with  Outpourings  of  the  Spirit  in  1832  and  1835. 

In  1856,  Dr.  Herron,  having  reached  his  seventy-sixth  year,  felt  like 
the  prophet  Elijah,  .that  he  must  soon  depart.  He  therefore  pressed 
his  resignation  upon  his  congregation,  which  they  accepted  with  the 
understanding  that  he  would  accept  a  thousand  dollars  per  year  for  life. 
He  feel  asleep  in  Jesus,  and  entered  his  rest  on  the  6th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, i860.  Though  he  had  retired  from  active  life  for  some  years,  his 
death  was  felt  to  be  a  public  loss.  A  meeting  was  held  of  'the 
ministers  of  the  city  Of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  adjoining  city  of  Allegheny, 
to  give  expression  to  flieir  feelings.  The  Gourt  of  Gommon  Pleas  and 
the  District  Gourt  adjourned,  and  the  news  spread  as  though  a  public 
calamity  had  befallen  the  city.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  all  ranks 
in  life. 

The  Rev.  William  M.  Paxton,  Dr.  Herron's  successor,  delivered  a 
memorial  discourse  in  which  he  thus  presented  the  aged  patriarch  as  a 
man,  a  Ghristian,  and  a  minister  : 

"As  a  man  he  was  made  for  the  times — a  man  of  nerve,  will,  power, 
moulding  rather  than  being  moulded,  breasting  the  current  rather  than 
floating  upon  its  surface.  Such  men  are  generic  forces,  originating 
,,  thoughts,  creating  circumstances,  and  propelling  society  in  their  own 
way  and  for  their  own  purposes,  stamping  their,  impress  upon  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live,  work  reformation  and  originate  eras  of  pro- 
gress and  improvement. 

"As  a  Ghristian,  he  was  distinguished  by  the  vigourous  growth  and 
uniform  development  of  the  whole  circle  of  Ghristian  graces.  His 
character  was  symmetrical,  admirably  adjusted,  and  equipoised  in  all 
its  parts.  His  chief  distinction  as  a  Ghristian  was  his  love  for  the 
person  and  his  devotion  to  the  glory  of  Jesus  Ghrist.  Secondly,  his 
love  for  souls.  Thirdly,  he  was  eminently  a  man  of  faith.  Fourthly, 
with  a  pure  evangelical  faith  he  combined  a  liberal  catholic  spirit,  and 
fifthly,  he  was  magnanimo.us  in  the  highest  and  noblest  sense  the  wprd 
can  be  used. 

"As  a  minister,  first,  he  was  an  experimental  preacher ;  second,  he  was 
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doctrinal ;  third,  he  was  an  awakening  preacher ;  fourth,  his  preaching 
was  tender  and  affectionate. 

"As  a  presbyter,  he  was  attentive,  regular  and  prompt;  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  rules  of  order,  he  very  often  presided  over  the  Pres- 
bytery and  Synod. 

"As  a  public  man,  he  was  interested  in  every  enterprise  to  promote 
the  comfort  of  the  people  and  the  adornment  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
He  was  one  of  the  city's  fathers,  and  no  man  loved  it  better  or  did 
more  to  advance  its  highest  welfare.  He  not  only  loved  his  city,  but 
also  his  state  and  nation.  Patriotism  was  a  part  of  his  relig^ion,  and 
his  heart  was  alike  true  to  his  country  as  to  his  God.  He  knew  the 
worth  of  human  liberty,  and  believed  that  these  United  States  are  a 
peculiar  heritage  of  freedom." 

Dr.  Herron  married  in  February,  1802.  Miss  Elizabeth  Blain,  daugh- 
ter of  Alexander  Blain,  Esq.,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.     She  died  in  1855. 
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IHE  REV.  DAVID  M'CONAUGHY  was  born  in  Menallen  town- 
ship, York  county,  (now  Adams,)  about  six  miles  from  Gettys- 
burg, on  the  29th  of  September,  1 775.  His  grandfather,  David 
M'Conaughy,  had  settled  in  that  region  when  Pennsylvania  was  a 
colony  of  Great  Britain,  and  held  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  Lancaster 
county,  under  the  royal  government.  In  the  revolutionary  contest, 
however,  he  was  on  the  side  of  the  colonies,  and  proved  himself  a  true 
patriot,  although  top  far  advanced  in  life  to  aid  by  his  personal  services. 
His  son  Robert,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  partaking  of  his 
ancestral  spirit,  engaged  actively  in  the  service  of  his  country ;  but  how 
long,  or  in  what  capacity— whether  as  an  officer  or  a  private  soldier — 
we  are  not  informed.  During  his  absence  with  the  army,  an  incident 
is  related  of  the  remarkable  preservation  of  his  son  David,  then  abou^ 
two  years  of  age,  showing  the  special  providence  of  God,  in  rescuing 
from  death  one  who  was  destined  afterwards  to  accomplish  so  much 
for  Christ  and  his  Church.  His  mother  being  temporarily  absent, 
David,  in  company  with  the  child  of  one  of  the  labourers,  wandered  off 
to  a  mill-race  in  the  vicinity,  and  falling  into  it,  remained  there  for  some 
time.  When  discovered  and  taken  out,  life  appeared  to  be  extinct. 
But  after  hours  of  unceasing  efforts,  suspended  animation  was  restored, 
and  he  was  given  back,  of  God,  to  parental  affection,  to  be  reared  for 
high  and  holy  services  in  the  kingdom  of  His  Son. 

In  the  vicinity  of  his  parental  home,  under  the  tuition  of  a  Mr. 
Monteith,  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  early  education.  When 
about  ten  yeacs  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  a  grammar  school  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, taught  by  a  Mr.  Boggs,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  classi- 
cal schools  established  in  the  interior  of  the  state.  This  school  having 
continued  but  a  short  time,  he  was  removed  to  a  classical  school  in 
Gettysburg,  taught  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dobbin,  a  Scotch  minister 
belonging  to  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  and  who  is  represented 
to  have  been  a  gentleman  of  extensive  learning  and  devoted  piety. 
In  this  school  he  continued  in  the  diligent  prosecution  of  his  studies, 
until  he  was  prepared  to  enter  college.  What  degree  of  talent  or 
aptness  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  he  discovered,  during  this 
juvenile  period  of  his  life,  we  have  no  information.  But  his  friends  who 
knew  him  in  his  boyhood,  represent  him  as  possessing  the  same  leading 
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traits  of  character  which  he  exhibited  in  after  life.  Quiet,  patient  and 
unobtrusive — though  fond  of  the  amusements  usual  with  boys  of  his 
age — ^his  conduct  was  ever  marked  by  genuine  politeness,  and  a  regard 
for  the  feelin;,^s  of  others,  which  knew  no  distinction  of  rank  or  position. 

His  collegiate  education  he  received  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
where  he  was  graduated  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1795.  during 
the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Nisbet,  so  celebrated  for  his 
various  and  extensive  learning,  and  his  salient  and  sparkhng  wit.  He 
had  the  Latin  Salutatory  assigned  him,  which,  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  institution  of  that  time,  was  considered  the  first  honour.  Among 
his  class  mates  were  Chief  Justice  Taney,  of  the  Federal  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  Justice  Kennedy,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  both  distinguished  as  learned  and  able  jurists,  and 
the  Rev.  Joshua  Williams,  D.  D.,  of  Newvllle,  equally  distinguished  as 
a  profound  and  skilful  theologian.  To  have  been  the  successful  com- 
petitor of  such  men,  was  no  mean  honour.  But,  even  if  we  had  not 
this  testimonial  of  his  .scholarshi().  we  might  safely  infer,  from  the  accu- 
facy  and  extent  of  his  attainments  in  subsequent  life,  that  he  had  laid 
a  solid  foundation,  and  industriously  improved  his  advantages,  during 
his  preparatory  and  collegiate  course. 

Immediately  after  leaving  collcj^'c.  he  entered  on  his  theological 
studies,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Grier,  of  Brandy- 
wine,  who  had  an  extended  reputation  as  an  eloquent  and  popular 
preacher,  and  with  whom  many  young  men  pursued  their  studies  for 
the  ministry.  Ther«;^e  remained  two  years  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies,  when,  on  the  5th  day  of  October,  \  "jt^j,  he  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Casde  to  preach  the  gospel.  The  next  spring 
he  received  permission  from  the  Presbytery  to  idnerate  six  months 
without  their  bounds,  anil  particularly  within  the  limits  of  the  Carlisle 
and  Philadelphia  Presbyteries.  In  accordance  with  this  permission,  he 
preached  frequently  in  Philadelphia,  and  also  in  New  York,  whither  he 
had  gone,  and  where  he  was  detained  a  considerable  time  by  the  pre- 
valence of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia,  where  it  raged  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer,  and  the  fall  of  that  year.  What  proportion 
of  time  he  spent  in  the  Presbyteries  of  Carlisle  and  Philadelphia 
respectively,  is  not  known,  but  the  spring  following,  April  5th,  1 799, 
he  took  his  dismission  from  the  Presbytery  of  New  Casde,  and  on  the 
9th  of  the  same  month  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Carlisle,  his  long  residence  within  the  bounds  of  which  fully 
entiUes  him  to  a  place  in  this  volume. 

Having  received  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  united  churches  of 
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Upper  Marsh  Creek  and  Great  Conewago,  within  the  bounds  of  that 
Presbytery,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  their  pastor  on  the  8th  day 
of  October,  1800.  In  that  same  year  the  formation  of  Adams  into  a 
separate  county  took  place,  and  Gettysburg  became  the  county  seat. 
This  town  was  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  site  of  the  Upper 
Marsh  Creek  church,  and  within  the  limits  of  that  congregation.  In- 
creasing in  wealth  and  population,  and  embracing  within^it  a  number 
of  Presbyterian  families,  it  was  deemed  too  important-a  place  to  be  left 
without  the  stated  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  Presbyterians.  For  a 
time  it  was  supplied  with  occasional  preaching  by  Dr.  M'Conaughy 
himself,  and  also  by  Dr.  Paxton,  the  talented  and  eloquent  pastor  of 
the  adjacent  church  of  Lower  Marsh  Creek,  one  or  more  of  the  fami- 
lies belonging  to  whose  church  resided  in  the  town.  After  some  years, 
however,  the  congregation  of  Upper  Marsh  Creek  determined  to  remove 
their  edifice  to  town,  and  in  the  year  18 13,  Dr.  M'Conaughy  preached 
his  last  sermon  in  the  old  church,  previous  to  its  demolition.  From 
various  causes,  the  new  edifice  was  not  ready  for  occupancy  for  several 
years.  In  the  meantime,  the  congregation  were  kindly  allowed  the  use 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  church,  then  vacant,  until  a  pastor  should 
be  procured.  Afterward,  they  worshiped  in  the  Court  House  until  the 
completion  of  their  edifice.  In  the  month  of  August,  181 6,  the  house,- 
having  been  completed,  was  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the 
Triune  God.  The  congregation  still  retained  its  original  chartered 
name  of  "  Upper  Marsh  Creek,"  and  still  remained  in  union  with  Great 
Conewago,  under  the  same  pastoral  care  as  be^e.  In  these  united 
congregations,  Dr.  M'Conaughy  continued,  in  the  faithful  and  accepta- 
ble discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties,  until  the  spring  of  1832,  when 
he  was  dismissed,  at  his  own  request,  to  connect  himself  with  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Washington,  and  to  enter  on  another,  and  in  some  respects, 
a  more  extended  field  of  labour. 

Dr.  M'Conaughy  watched  over  his  flock  with  a  shepherd's  care,  and 
was  ever  ready  to  bestow  his  labour  and  exert  his  influence  for  the  ad- 
vancement, not  only  of  their  spiritual,  but  also  of  their  temporal 
interests.  A  few  years  before  his  removal  from  Gettysburg,  the 
church  in  that  place  had  suffered  their  debt  to  accumulate,  until  it  had 
reached  a  larger  sum  thari  their  real  estate  was  worth.  Under  the  pres- 
sure of  such  a  debt,  nothing  but  the  most  prompt  and  energetic  efforts 
could  save  them  from  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  At  this  crisis.  Dr. 
M'Conaughy,  with  generous  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  church, 
undertook  to  relieve  them  ;  and  by  his  untiring  industry,  great  personal 
efforts,  and  the  exercise  of  his  large  influence,  succeeded  in  extinguish- 
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ing  the  debt,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  and  insignificant  sum, 
which  was  paid  after  his  removal  from  Gettysburg.  In  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object  he  spared  no  labour.  In  addition  to  home 
exertions  and  influence,  he  visited  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  funds.  He  also  published 
a  new  edition  of  "  Doddridge's  Sermons,"  for  which  he  procured  a  large 
subscription,  from  the  avails  of  which  he  realized  a  considerable  sum 
towards  the  liquidation  of  the  debt.  Providence  smiled  upon  his  efforts 
— the  congregation  were  relieved,  and  before  his  death  he  had  the  satis- 
faction to  see  it,  single  handed  and  alone,  able  to  support  a  pastor  the 
whole  of  his  time. 

Of  the  spiritual  results  of  his  labours  among  the  people  of  his  pastoral 
charge,  not  having  had  time  nor  opportunity  to  procure  the  necessary 
information,  w(;  cannot  s|)eak  with  confidence.  But  if  clear  and  able 
expositions  of  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  if  faithful  pastoral  in- 
structions and  prayers,  and  if  the  persuasive  influence  of  a  heavenly 
spirit  and  a  holy  life  furnish  any  ground  on  which  to  erect  a  hope,  we 
can  hardly  doubt  but  that  many  were  brought  to  Christ  through  his 
instrumentality,  and  will  appear  as  his  "joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing,  in 
the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  at  his  coming." 

Dr.  M'Conaughy  was  the  pioneer  in  the  Temperanct:  reform,  in  his 
native  county.  Preparatory  to  the  formation  <>t  a  society,  and  with  a 
view  of  {gaining  access  to  all  classes,  he  appoints  1  me«.tini,'s  to  Im-  held 
at  the  Court  House  in  the  eveniiii;s.  at  which  he  read  the  Temper- 
ance essays  of  Drs.  Rush.  Ikccher,  and  others.  In  this  way  he 
diffused  information,  and  awakened  attention  in  the  community  to 
the  subject,  and  thus  led  to  the  formation  of  the  first  lemperano 
Soiiety  in  Adams  county,  and  of  which  he  was  electeii  the  first  presi- 
dent. In  aid  of  tiie  cause  he  preached  a  sermon  from  i  Cor.  vi, 
10,  "Drunkards  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  c\  God,"  which  was 
published,  and  extensively  circulated  throughout  that  region.  It  con- 
tains on  accurate  description  of  the  character  ot  a  drunkard,  and  a 
fearless  and  faithful  exhibition  of  the  certaint>'  and  jusrice  of  his 
exclusion  from  heaven.  Its  delineations  are  truthful  and  eloquent, 
eminently  adapted  to  move  and  impress  the  heart. 

In  the  year  1807,  Dr.  M'Conaughy  commenced  a  grammar  school 
in  Gettyshurg.  for  the  purfjose  of  thoroughly  training  young  men  to 
enter  colie^'c.  This  school  he  continued  until  1812.  when  he  relin- 
quished it  in  favour  of  a  county  organization.  -After  the  orj^'am/ation 
of  the  county  institution,  however,  his  services  were  occasion  i.ly  soli- 
cited, and  cheerfully  rendered  upon  the  failure  of  the  board  to  secur< 
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Other  suitable  teachers.  In  this  respect  he  had  nothing  of  the  fastid- 
iousness of  some  weak  and  vain  men,  who  disdain  to  render  aid  to 
important  institutions  or  enterprises,  unless  they  are  clothed  with 
official  rank,  or  their  vanity  flattered  by  some  titular  distinction.  His 
heart  and  his  hand  were  always  open  to  the  claims  of  learning  and 
religion,  and  if,  by  any  practicable  service,  he  could  give  them  increased 
force,  he  was  ever  ready  to  do  it.  As  a  teacher  of  youth,  as  well  as  a 
minister  of  th6  Gospel,  he  did  much  to  elevate  the  character  of  his 
native  county.  His  pupils  were  generally  distinguished  in  the  colleges 
to  which  they  resorted  for  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  their  attainments. 
Many  of  them  afterwards  rose  to  stations  of  eminence  and  distinction 
in  the  different  departments  of  society.  Among  these  it  will  not  be 
deemed  invidious  to  mention  the  late  Jeremiah  Chamberlain,  D.  D., 
President  of  Oakland  College,  Miss. ;  the  late  Rev.  John  E.  Annan, 
Professor  oT  Matherhatics  in  the  Miami  University,  O. ;  and  his  brother, 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Annan,  the  well  known  editor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Advocate ;  the  Rev.  John  Holmes  Agnew,  formerly  Professor  of 
Languages,  in  Washington  College,  and  afterward  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan ;  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Baugher,  D.  D.,  President  of  Penn- 
sylvania College,  at  Gettysburg  ;  the  Hon.  Daniel  M.  Smyser,  President 
Judge  of  the  Bucks  and  Montgomery  District;  and  the  Hon.  James  H. 
Graham,  President  Judge  of  the  Carlisle  District,  in  this  state.  These, 
and  others  who  might  be  named,  laid  the  foundation  of  their  eminence 
and  fame  under  the  tuition  of  this  ripe  scholar,  and  skilful  teacher  of 
youth.  Indeed,  as  a  thorough  Latin  and  Greek  scholar.  Dr.  M'Con- 
aughy  had  few  superiors ;  and  as  a  teacher  of  the  classics,  the  common 
verdict  of  those  who  knew  him  best,  was,  that  he  was  eminently 
judicious  and  successful.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and  of  his 
general  scholarship,  and  high  intellectual  and  moral  endowments,  that 
led  to  the  suggestion  of  his  name  in  connection  with  the  Presidency  of 
Washington  College. 

After  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Wylie,  and  during  the  suspension  of 
the  operations  of  that  institution,  the  Trustees  were  anxiously  looking 
out  for  a  suitable  person  to  occupy  that  station.  Having  received  the 
most  favourable  information  respecting  Dr.  M'Conaughy,  from  one 
who  had  long  been  intimately  acquainted  with  his  character  and  quali- 
fications, they  unanimously  elected  him  to  the  Presidency,  on  the  1 2  th 
of  March,  1830.  This  appointment,  it  was  his  inclination  and  purpose 
to  accept,  as  he  intimated  in  his  communication  to  the  board ;  but, 
shortly  after  his  election,  the  unexpected  death  of  a  near  relative 
produced  such  a  condition  of  things  in  his  family  relations  as  to  render 
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it  improper  for  him  to  remove.  Of  this  he  promptly  and  frankly 
informed  the  board,  so  that  they  might  not  be  embarrassed,  and  their 
institution  injured,  by  deferred  expectations  which  might  not  be  realized. 
Although  the  board  deeply  regretted  the  occurence  which  deprived 
them  of  his  services,  they  admitted  the  validity  of  his  reasons,  and 
approved  his  course  as  ingenuous  and  honourable.  The  next  fall  the 
college  was  resuscitated,  and  its  operations  resumed  under  a  tempwjrar)' 
arrangement,  which  was  to  continue  until  a  suitable  principal  could  be 
procured.  Failing  in  their  efforts  to  secure  such  an  one,  the  board 
again  turned  their  eyes  towards  Dr.  M'Conaughy.  Having  learned 
that  the  circumstances  of  his  position  were  so  changed  as  no  longer  to 
impose  on  him  the  necessity  of  remaining  at  Gettysburg,  they  again, 
on  the  2 1st  of  December,  1831,  unanimously  invited  him  to  occupy  the 
post  which  he  had  before  been  obliged  to  decline.  This  invitation  he 
accepted,  and  having  removed  to  Washington,  he  was  inaugurated  as 
President  of  the  college  on  the  9th  of  May,  1832.  The  number  of 
students  at  the  time  of  his  accession  was  one  hundred  and  nineteen. 
Under  his  mild  and  paternal  administration  the  numln-r  continued  to 
increase,  and  every  year  added  to  the  strength  and  reputation  of  the 
institution  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  and  well  informed  men.  The 
whole  period  of  his  administration  embraced  sevent«en  years  anM  six 
months,  during  which  time  eighteen  classes  were  };raduated ;  the  first 
contained  four,  and  the  last  thirty-six  young  gentlemen.  And  of  the 
whole  number  who  were  graduated  during  his  presidency — amounting 
in  all  to  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight — more  than  one-half  belonged 
to  the  last  six  classes  who  received  the  honours  of  the  institution,  with 
his  approving  signature  annexed  to  their  diplomas.  It  is  but  justice 
to  the  memory  of  Dr.  M'Conaughy  that  these  facts  be  known.  They 
tell  their  own  story,  and  will  enable  those  not  otherwise  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  college,  to  judge  with  what  measure  of  abilit>'  and 
public  approval  its  affairs  were  managed,  under  his  superintendence. 

The  tender  of  Dr.  M'Conaughy's  resignation  was  made  to  the 
President  of  the  board  on  the  i  st  of  October,  1 849,  accompanied  with 
a  request  that  prompt  action  might  be  had  upon  it  by  the  board,  so 
that  the  way  might  be  open  for  the  choice  of  a  successor,  in  time  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  institution.  .Accordingly,  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  board,  on  the  12th  of  October,  his  resignation  was  acc(pte<l,  it 
having  been  ascertained  that  his  purpose  to  retire  was  immovably  fixed. 
At  the  special  request  of  the  board,  however,  and  that  the  college 
might  suffer  no  damage,  he  generously  consented — in  the  event  that  a 
successor  could  not  be  immediately  secured — to  conduct  the  studies  of 
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the  higher  classes,  as  before,  until  other  suitable  arrangements  should  be 
made.  This  he  did,  unofficially,  and  as  a  matter  of  accommodation, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  next  two  sessions— until  the  arrival  of 
Dr.  Clark,  the  President  elect — much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board 
and  the  advantage  of  the  institution.  . 

The  high  respect  and  veneration  entertained  for  Dr.  M'Conaughy 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  are  indicated  by  the  strongly  expressive 
resolutions  which  were  offered  by  the  Hon.  Th.  M.  T.  M'Kennan,  and 
passed  immediately  upon  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation.  In  these 
resolutions  it  is  declared,  "  that  in  accepting  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
M'Conaughy,  the  Trustees  feel  that  it  is  alike  due  to  him  and  to  them- 
selves to  say  that  they  part  with  him,  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
institution  entrusted  to  their  care,  with  undiminished  confidence,  and 
entertain  for  him  feeUngs  of  the  most  profound  respect  and  veneration, 
as  a  scholar,  a  gentlemen  and  a  Christian  minister;" — "that  the  fact 
of  the  graduating  classes  having  increased  from  four — the  number  of 
the  first  class  graduated  after  his  accession  to  the  Presidency: — to  thirty- 
six,  the  number  of  the  last  class  previous  to  his  resignation — furnishes 
the  most  honourable  and  gratifying  proof  of  the  ability  and  success  of 
his  administration,  and  of  the  high  estimation  in  which,  the  college  and 
its  learned  Faculty  are  held  by  an  intelligent  public;" — "tha,t,  as  a 
testimonial  of  their  high  appreciation  of  the  intellectual  ability,  and  ripe 
scholarship  of  Dr.  M'Conaughy,  the  Board  of  Trustees  do  hereby 
confer  upon  him,  the  honourary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws;  and  in 
closing  their  official  relation  with  him,  tender  to  him  their  best  wishes 
for  his  future  comfort,  and  their  earnest  prayers  that  the  special  bless- 
ing of  Him,  to  whose  glory  his  life  and  labours  have  been  consecrated, 
may  ever  accompany  and  rest  upon  him." 

These  resolutions  were  not  designed  as  an  empty  compliment,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  but  as  the  honest  tribute  of  warm  and  generous 
hearts  to  genuine  and  unaffected  worth.  And  they  furnish  a  suitable 
close  to  an  official  connection,  which  had  been  distinguished  by  the 
most  respectful  and  affectionate  regard  on  both  sides,  and  by  important 
benefits  to  the  institution  which  had  been  the  object  of  their  united 
prayers,  labours  and  anxieties. 

Dr.  M'Conaughy's  labours  did  not  cease  with  the  dissolution  of  his 
connection  with  the  college.  Although  occasional  attacks  of  disease 
and  advancing  years  had  impaired  his  bodily  strength,  his  intellectual 
powers  remained  in  all  their  original  force.  So  far  as  the  mind  was 
concerned  "  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated."  Hence, 
he   pursued   his   mental   labours   with    his   accustomed   activity.     As 
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evidence  of  this,  during  the  next  year  after  his  resignation  he  prepared 
and  published  a  volume  of  "  Discourses,  chiefly  Biographical,  of  Persons 
Eminent  in  Sacred  History."  These  are  admirable  discourses — "  fine 
specimens  of  discriminating  thought,  lucid  arrangement,  vigorous  style, 
and  the  skilful  and  profitable  exhibition  of  sacred  truth."  Although, 
in  his  numerical  divisions  and  some  small  matters  of  an  artisdcal  kind, 
the  author  may  not  have  accommodated  himself  to  the  demands  of 
modern  taste,  he  has  undoubtedl)  succeeded  in  the  production  of  a 
work,  which,  in  the  estimation  of  competent  judges,  ranks  with  the  very- 
first  of  its  kind. 

In  the  year  1838,  he  published  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  senior 
class  in  Washington  College,  "  A  Brief  Summary  and  Outline  of  the 
Principal  Subjects  Comprehended  in  Moral  Science."  This  is  a  com- 
prehensive and  well  digested  outline,  which,  it  is  to  be  regretted  he  did 
not  fill  up,  and  thus  have  furnished  our  colleges  with  a  convenient  and 
reliable  text-book  on  that  subject.  His  other  publications  consist  of 
some  half  dozen  sermons,  and  a  few  of  his  Baccalaureate  .Addresses. 
These  are  all  written  with  his  accustomed  ability,  and  were  well  adapted 
to  the  occasion  and  circumstances  which  severally  called  them  forth. 
Since  his  decease,  it  has  been  announced  that  a  couple  of  tracts  from 
his  pen  have  been  issued  from  the  press — one  on  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  the  other  on  the  Salvation  of  Infants.  The  suljjccts  are 
important  and  their  mode  of  treatment  will,  doubtless,  sustain  the  well 
earned  reputation  of  their  author. 

In  his  domestic  relations.  Dr.  MCoiiauj^^ln-  was  peculiarly  blessed. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  1802,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mar)'  Mahon, 
daughter  of  David  Mahon,  Esq.,  of  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  a  lady  whose 
spirit  was  in  harmony  with  his  own,  and  with  whom  he  lived  nmst  hap- 
pily for  fifty  years.  Her  bereavement  can  only  be  mitigated  by  Divine 
Grace,  and  by  the  animating  hope  of,  ere  long,  joining  him  again  in 
their  "Father's  house,"  in  heaven.  Although  without  any  children  of 
his  own.  Dr.  M'Conaughy's  house  was  the  constant  home  of  some  cher- 
ished young  friend,  towards  whom  he  ever  exercised  a  fathers  love 
and  care,  although  without  a  father's  name.  Among  his  collateral  de- 
scendants, and  those  of  his  wife,  a  number  of  names  are  registered  as 
ministers  of  the  Tiospel.  whose  happiness  it  is  to  have  the  light  of  his 
bright  example  shining  before  them,  to  animate  and  cheer  them  in 

their  work. 

•  If  there  was  a  man  within  the  entire  tinle  of  our  acquaintance  who 
was  entitled  to  the  character  of  'a  v,'<>oil  man.'"  says  the  Rev.  David 
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Elliott,  D.  D.  *  "  it  was  David  M'Conaughy.  Although  from  literary 
institutions  of  high  reputation  he  had  received  the  honourary  distinction 
of  '  Doctor  of  Divinity,'  and  '  Doctor  of  Laws,'  the  still  higher  and 
nobler  title,  that  of  '  a  good  man,'  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
united  suffrage  of  the  whole  community.  Nor  was  this  title  conferred 
upon  him  in  the  sense  of  disparagement,  unless  it  may  "have  been  by 
some  thoughtless  charlatan,  or  by  some  transient  observer,  who  knew 
but  little  of  his  character.  But,  Dr.  M'Conaughy  was  reputed  'a  good 
man,'  in  the  most  favourable  sense  of  the  phrase.  The  high  qualities 
of  his  character,  which  lay  transparent  on  the  surface  of  his  acts,  com- 
manded the  respect,  and  won  the  admiration  of  all  who  had  the 
capacity  to  discern,  or  disposition  to  appreciate,  true  moral  excellence. 
His  was  no  negative  nor  half-formed  goodness,  which,  with  doubtful 
features,  glimmered  out  occasionally  from  the  cloudy  atmosphere  with 
which  sin  envelops  the  soul ;  but  it  was  goodness  of  a  positive  charac-, 
ter,  a  living,  active  reality,  looming  out  with  a  distinctness  and  maturity 
which  vanquished  doubt,  and  gave  assurance  of  its  divine,  original  arid 
heavenly  growth. 

"There  was,  also,  a  sincerity  and  honesty  in  all  his  words  and  actions, 
which  put  to  flight  every  shadow  of  suspicion  that  he  was  not  what  he 
appeared  to  be.  Indeed,  no  man  could  be  more  free  than  he  was  from 
the  deceptive  practice,  of  uttering  words  with  a  double  sense,  or  con- 
cealing his  real  intentions  by  expressions  of  equivocal  import  or  doubt- 
ful interpretation.  What  he  said,  he  thought;  his  words  being  ever  the 
faithful  transcript  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  his  heart. 

"There  was,  moreover,  a  completeness  of  character  belonging  to 
him,  beyond  that  of  most  men.  High  qualities  are  often  accompanied 
with  great  .defects.  That  Dr.  M'Conaughy  was  free  from  defects,  we 
do  not  affirm ;  but,  by  the  number  and  strength  and  vitality  of  his,  con- 
stitutional gifts  and  Christian  graces,  these  defects  were  overshadowed 
and  scarcely  seen,  or,  if  seen,  but  little  regarded  by  those  whose  moral 
vision  was  not  jaundiced  by  prejudice.  And  this  living  assemblage  of 
excellent  properties  seemed  all  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  gravitating 
power,  giving  regularity  to  their  movements,  and  impelling  them  to  a 
common  centre,  for  the  fuller  and  clearer  manifestation  of  the  whole. 
Hence,  his  character  was  one  of  great  moral  power,  and  his  example 
was  such  as  those  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence  might  safely  and 
honourably  imitate. 

"The  piety  of  Dr.  M'Conaughy  was  eminently  spiritual.  It  partook 
largely  of  the  lineaments  of  its  Divine  Author.     Formed  by  the  Holy 
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Ghost,  nurtured  and  strengthened  by  his  abiding  influence,  it  seemed 
to  have  largely  outgrown  and  overshadowed  the  opposing  principles 
of  corruption  in  the  soul,  and  to  have  brought  him  into  a  state  of 
familiar  fellowship  with  God,  his  Saviour.  This  spiritual  feature  of  his 
piety,  and  its  pervading  and  controlling  influence  over  the  mind,  were 
often  distinctly  seen  in  his  devotional  exercises  and  acts.  TTiere  were 
occasions  on  which,  forgetting  apparendy  the  things  of  earth,  he  seemed 
to  rise,  in  wrapt  devotion,  to  the  very  throne  of  God. 

"  One  of  these  occasions  the  speaker  distincdy  recollects,  and  will 
never  forget.  We  had  gone  together,  on  a  summer's  Sabbath  day,  to 
preach  and  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  church  of  Mount  iNebo, 
in  the  vicinity  of  your  town.  The  morning  service,  including  that  of 
the  communion,  being  over.  Dr.  M'Conaughy  preached  in  the  after- 
noon. By  the  time  he  closed  his  sermon  the  western  sky  was  over- 
cast with  dark  clouds,  from  the  midst  of  which  sheets  of  lightning 
burst  upon  the  eye,  the  roar  of  distant  thunder  and  the  heavy  sighing 
of  the  wind  fell  upon  the  ear,  porttnding  a  I'^arful  storm.  The  church 
(a  building,  as  now  recollected,  of  no  great  str«n>,'th,)  was  in  tht;  woods, 
and  the  impulse,  probably,  of  almost  every  mind  in  the  house,  was,  that 
the  service  should  close,  to  afford  the  [x-Dplc  an  opportunity  to  reach 
the  neighbouring  farm-houses,  where  they  and  their  horses  mii^'ht  hnd  a 
shelter  from  the  impcmlinj^'  tempest.  With  Dr.  MConaui,' In,  however, 
all  seemed  to  be  clear  sky.  H«;  raised  his  hands  and  his  v()ic<-  in 
prayer.  He  became  deeply  engaged.  Pious  thoughts  seemed  to 
crowd  upon  his  mind ;  devout  aspirations  swelled  his  heart ;  time 
passed  on,  and  still  he  prayed  ;  while  the  indications  of  the  approach- 
ing storm  became  more  alarmingly  distinct  And  while  others  of 
weaker  faith  and  less  spiritual  affections  were  anxiously  observing  the 
troubled  atmosphere,  our  stri)nj,'er  and  more  devout  brother  had 
ascended  from  Nebo  '  to  the  top  of  Pisgah."  and  diere,  far  above  the 
reach  of  conflicting  elements,  and  in  view  of  the  promised  land,  was 
holding  sweet  fellowship  with  his  God.  At  length  he  ceased,  and 
descending  from  the  mount,  closed  the  services  with  a  hymn ;  we 
ntiretl  from  the  church,  but,  before  we  reached  the  nearest  house,  the 
storm  was  upon  us." 

On  Sabbath,  the  nth  of  Januar)-,  Dr.  M'Conaughy  preached  his 
last  sermon,  in  the  church  of  Washington,  from  Proverbs  i.  22.  He 
is  reported  to  have  been  unusually  animated  and  impressive,  and  all 
agreed  in  pronouncing  the  discourse  one  of  the  most  solemn  and 
powerful  they  had  ever  lieard.  On  the  next  Sabbath  he  was  confined 
to  bed  by  a  severe  cold,  but  which,  at  first,  created  no  alarm.    After 
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some  days,  however,  his  strength  rapidly  failed  him,  and  he  gradually 
sunk,  until,  at  length,  while  his  friends  around  his  bedside  were  engaged ' 
in  prayer  that  he  might  have  a  safe  and  easy  departure,  "  the  silver  cord 
was  loosed,"  and  his  ransomed  spirit  was  "present  with  the  Lord." 
His  extreme  weakness  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  during  his  illness, 
prevented  him  from  conversing  much ;  but,  in  the  language  of  one  who 
was  present,  "  the  serenity  of  his  countenance,  and  the  few  expressions 
which  fell  from  his  lips,  betokened  the  heavenly  sunshine  of  the  soul 
within."  His  days  were  numbered,  his  work  was  done,  and  he  has 
gone — as  we  confidently  trust — to  the  enjoyment  of  that  "  rest  which 
remaineth  to  the  people  of  God." 

He  departed  this  life,  at  his  late  residence  in  Washington,  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  the  29th  of  January,  1852,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  fifty-fifth  of  his  ministry.  He  "  died  in  a  good  old  age, 
an  old  man,  and  full  of  years,"  havirig  passed  the  ordinary  period 
allotted-to  human  life  on  earth. 


JOHN    MOODEY,  D.  D. 

ragjHE  REV.  JOHN  MOODEY,  was  born  in  Dauphin  county. 
Qg^^  Pa,,  July  4th,  1 776.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in 
1796.  His  theological  studies  were  pursued  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev,  James  Snodgrass.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Crawford.  In  1803  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Middle 
Spring  Presbyterian  church,  about  two  miles  north  of  Shippensburg, 
This  was  the  only  congregation  of  which  he  ever  had  charge.  He 
served  it  for  fifty  years.  During  his  protracted  and  faithful  ministry, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Trustees  of  Washington  College,  Pa. 

Dr.  Moodey  was  a  >,'':ntleman  of  stately  personal  appearance,  and 
dignified  bearing.  He  was  eminently  courteous  in  manner  and  sound 
in  judgment.  Apparently  free  from  ambition,  he  was  d<sir<>us  only  to 
be  found  faithful  in  the  duties  of  the  sphere  to  which  Providence  had 
called  him. 

His  eldest  son,  Robert  C.  Moodey,  was  a  physician,  but  died  in  mid- 
dle life.  His  second  son,  John  W.  Muoilcy,  also  a  physician,  who  long 
and  successfully  practiced  his  profession  in  (ireensburg,  Indiana,  died 
there  about  five  years  ago.  His  third  son,  James  C.  Moodey,  is  a 
a  lawyer  of  ability,  and  about  ten  years  ago  was  a  I'nited  States  Jutli^c 
for  the  district  of  Missouri.  His  fourth  son,  Joseph,  departed  this  life 
in  his  youth. 

Dr.  Moodey,  during  his  pastorate  at  Middle  Spring,  resided  in  Ship- 
pensburg,  and  much  of  the  time  in  the  buildinj,'  at  the  western  vm\  of 
the  town,  which  is  located  within  a  few  yards  of  the  line  dividing  the 
counties  of  Cumberland  and  Franklin.  Being  the  owner  of  some  fields 
near  to  his  ilwelling,  he  carried  on  agricultural  operations  to  some 
extent.  His  time,  however,  was  mainly  devoted  to  the  spiritual 
inter<-sts  of  his  congregation  which  was  ver)-  large  and  scattered  over  a 
wide  extent  of  territory. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Mcjodey  had  an  excellent  reputation.  He  was  a 
U>j,'ical.  instructive,  and  able  expounder  of  the  gospel.  He  always  read 
his  sermons.  With  him  there  were  none  of  the  flourishes  of  oratory, 
or  Hashes  of  fancy,  or  efforts  after  novelty,  which  so  often  attract  with- 
out any  permanent  interest  or  benefit,  but  his  ministry  was  ever  char- 
act<-rised  by  a  plain,  manly  and  «'dif\  ing  exhibition  of  the  Word,  and  a 
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bringing  of  things  new  and  old  out  |of  his  treasure,  which  saved  his 
acceptableness  in  the  pulpit  from  anything  like  abatement.  A  number 
of  preachers  of  the  Gospel  were  sent  forth  by  his  church.  *  One  who 
grew  up  under  his  minist-ry,  in  a  most  admirable  description  of  the  old 
church,  published  in  1847,  thus  refers  to  its  solid  and  solemn  pastor: 

"  Out  from  that  pulpit's  height,  deep-browed. and  grave, 

The  man  of  God  ensconced,  half  bust  was  shown. 
Weighty  and  wise,  he  did  not  thump  nor  rave, 

Nor  lead  his  folks  upwrought,  to  smile  nor  moan. 
By  him,  slow  cast,  the  seeds  of  truth  were  sown, 

Which,  lighting  on  good  soil,  took  lasting  hold. 
Not  springing  eftsoons,  then  to  wilt  ere  grown. 

But  in  long  time  their  fruits  increased  were  told ; 
Some  thirty,  sixty  some,  and  some  an  hundred  fold." 

Dr.  Moodey  died  full  of  years.  His  remains  now  lie  entombed 
in  the  same  grave  with  those  of  the  partner  of  his  life,  in  the  rear  of 
the  new  church  edifice  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  one  in 
which  his  voice  for  half  a  century  was  heard  proclaiming  the  way  of 
salvation.  Over  the  grave  his  congregation  has  erected  a  handsome 
monument;  a  fitting  expression  of  their  affectionate  regard  for  one  to 
whom  their  parents  were  so  much  attached,  and  whose  memory  is 
endeared  to  themselves  by  so  many  tender  and  touching  associations. 

*  William  M.  Nevin,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres,  in  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 


REV.  DAVID  DENNY. 

[HE  REV.  DA\ID  DENNY  was  the  third  son  of  a  Revolution- 
ary soldier  who  fell  in  battle,  when  his  eldest  son,  contending 
at  his  side,  was  captured  by  the  enemy.  He  graduated  at 
Dickinson  College,  while  Dr.  Charles  Nisbit  was  Principal  of  that 
institution,  and  under  that  learned  and  classic  divine  began  and 
completed  his  theological  studies.  He  was  a  fond  admirer  of  his 
distinguished  preceptor,  and  often  narrated  anecdotes  illustrative  of 
his  wit,  learning  and  accomplishments.  The  sources  of  Philosophy  and 
Divinity  at  that  day  were  neither  as  copious  nor  accessible  as  at 
present,  and  the  acquisitions  of  the  students  wen-  consequendy  earned 
by  severer  toil  and  application  than  the  facilities  of  learning  now  cvact 
The  lectures  of  Dr.  Nisbit  were  tlelivered  at  a  modulated  rati-  and 
tone,  that  the  members  of  his  class  might  be  able  to  reduce  them  to 
writing  as  they  fell  from  his  lips.  Mr.  Denny,  at  his  d<ii.i-.e.  Ntt  in 
his  library  seven  quarto  volumes  of  these  discourses,  in  hi.s  own  hand 
some  and  legible  handwritinj^^,  which  form  together  a  respectable  body 
ot  metaphysics  and  divinity.  Whatever  the  present  intrinsic  value  of 
these  lectures  may  be,  when  the  bounds  of  sacred  and  profane  learning 
have  been  so  much  enlarged,  the  diligent  reader  will  find  in  many 
[j.igi's  of  them  strong  marks  of  the  erudition,  original  thought  and 
classic  taste  of  tlie  author. 

.Mr.  Denny  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  about  the  year  1792, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  within  whose  bounds  he  remained  until 
the  close  of  his  pastoral  office.  He  was  first  installed  over  two  con- 
gregations in  Path  X'alley,  that  had  lately  become  vacated  by  the  death 
of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Dougal,  where  he  continued  until  the  year  i8co,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  esteem  and  aflection  of  a  much  beloved  people.  In 
the  year  last  mentioned,  he  was  transferred  to  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  Falling  Spring  Church,  in  Chambersburg,  which  he  retained  until 
the  termination  of  his  public  ministrations — a  period  of  thirty-eight 
years.  His  means  ilerived  from  die  ministry  being  inadequate  to  the 
demands  of  a  large  and  growing  family,  he  was  obliged  to  combine 
with  it,  for  a  series  of  years,  the  labours  of  a  teacher  of  the  learned 
languages  in  an  acailemy,  and  being  master  of  economy  he  sicured 
that  enviable  maintenance  midway  between  pox  t  rty  and  wealth,  so 
y 
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desirable  to  the  good  man,  and  that  proves  at  once  a  defence  against 
the  inconveniences  of  penury,  and  the  vices  of  profusion. 

In  the  year  of  Mr.  Denny's  retirement  from  the  active  duties  of  the 
sanctuary,  death  snatched  from  his  side  the  fond  partner  of  his  pilgrim- 
age, a  lady  of  exalted  worth,  and  by  the  same  stroke  broke  his  cheerful 
spirit  and  firm  constitution.  Companions  also  who  shared  his  better 
years  and  pastoral  intimacy,  had  then  dropped  away  one  by  one 
around  him,  until  he  was  left  almost  alone,  like  the  gray  oak  of  the 
forest,  surrounded  by  generations  of  a  younger  growth.  He  continued 
to  languish  under  increasing  infirmity,  until  repeated  attacks  of 
paralysis  accelerated  his  decline  and  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
articulate  speech.  It  was  not  until  several  months  after  this  trying 
visitation,  (December  i6th,  1845,)  that  the  mysterious  hand  which 
often  chastens  out  of  plenitude  of  love,  called  him,  by  a  voice  gentle 
and  meek  as  the  breathing  of  infant  slumber,  from  the  sorrow  of  his 
earthly  state  to  the  joyous  assembly  of  the  just.  His  person,  cast  in  the 
finest  mould  for  strength,  activity  and  proportion,  was  well  adapted  to 
the  air  of  dignity  which  nature  herself  had  impressed  upon  it.  His 
mind  was  of  a  strong  and  discerning  order,  always  governed  by 
candour  and  sincerity,  and  warmed  by  the  love  of  truth.  His  views 
were  expressed  in  the  language  of  simplicity  and  earnestness,  neither 
adorned  nor  obscured  by  the  garnish  of  imagery  or  the  flashes  of 
rhetoric. 

In  doctrine  Mr.  Denny  was  a  decided  Calvinist,  and  conscientiously 
attached  to  the  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Modesty  and 
humility  were  interwoven  with  the  very  texture  of  his  heart,  and  its 
liveliest  sympathies  were  always  in  expansion  for  the  sick,  the  suffering 
and  the  desolate.  Neither  inclemency  of  weather  nor  transient  illness 
were  suffered  to  detain  hini  from  the  exercises  of  the  pulpit,  and  he 
enjoyed,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  laboured.  He  was  actuated  in  social  intercourse  by 
a  manly,  tolerant  and  liberal  spirit,  and  has  left  to  all  who  stood  in 
private  or  public  relations  to  him,  an  example  of  many  virtues  with 
which  humanity  is  not  often  adorned,  which  they  may  fail  to  imitate, 
but  can  never  cease  to  admire  and  love. 


JOHN  BANNISTER  GIBSON.  LL.  D. 

|OHN  BANNISTER  GIBSON,  late  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  was  bom  in  Shearman 
Valley,  Pennsylvania,  November  8th,  1780.  He  was  the  son 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  (jibson,  an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army,  who  fell  in  St.  Clair's  cxijcdition  against  the  Indians  on  the 
Miami,  in  1791.  He  received  his  preparatory  education  in  the 
grammar  school  attached  to  Dickinson  College,  and  subsequently 
studieil  in  th(;  collegiate  department,  from  which  in  due  time  he  gradu- 
ated. He  entered  the  office  of  Thomas  Duncan,  who  was  afterward 
an  Associate  Judge  oi  the  .Su])r<in(:  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  passed 
through  a  severe  covir.s<-  of  reading  for  the  legal  profession,  and  was 
admitted  as  an  attorney  at  law  at  the  bar  of  Cumberland  county,  in 
1803. 

He  first  ()pciu-(l  his  office  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and  alur  a  few 
years  removed  to  the  town  of  Hiavtr,  in  the  same  state.  I-'rom  this 
latter  locality  he  changed  to  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  and  shortly  after- 
ward returned  to  Carlisle.  In  1810,  he  was  elected  by  the  (then) 
Republican  party  as  a  representative  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  Lej^'is- 
lature,  and  was  re-elected  the  following  year,  during  each  session  fill- 
ing prominent  stations  on  committees,  etc.  In  July,  181 3,  he  was 
appointed  President  Judge  of  the  Eleventh  Judicial  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  three  years  after  was  commissioned  an  Associate  Judge  of 
tht'  Supreme  Court,  which,  at  that  time,  was  considered  equivalent  to 
a  life  tenure,  the  appointment  being  '  during  good  behaviour. '  .At  the 
death  of  Cliief  Justice  Tiighman,  in  1S27,  he  was  appointed  by  the  (iov- 
ernor  to  succeeil  him.  In  i8.;S.  at  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  then 
.\'ew  Constitution  of  the  State,  he  resigned  his  office,  but  was  imme- 
diately re-ap{>ointed  by  the  (jovernor. 

Hy  a  I  hange  in  the  Constitution  making  the  Judiciary  elective,  his  seat 
became  vacant  in  1S51.  During  the  same  year  he  was  elected  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  .Supreme  Court,  being  the  only  one  of  the 
former  incumbents  who  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  part)-.  He 
dischargeil  the  functions  of  his  office  until  attacked  by  his  last  illness. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  3d,  1853.  As  a  jurist  he  stood  among 
the  highest  in  the  land.  At  home  and  abroad  his  transcendent  le^^al 
ability  was  universally  acknowledged.  His  judicial  opinions  arc 
among  the  richest  treasures  of  the  countr)-. 


JOSHUA  WILLIAMS,  D.  D. 

|R.  WILLIAMS  had  not  the  advantage  of  entering,  at  an  early 
age,  on  a  course  of  studies  preparatory  to  the  ministry.  He 
was  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  in  the  year  1795,  then 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Nisbit.  His  theological  studies  were  pur- 
sued chiefly  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Robert  Cooper. 

In  the  year  1 798,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle.  The  year  following, ' 
he  received  a  call  from  the  united  congregations  of  Derry  and  Paxton, 
Dauphin  county,  which  he  accepted,  and  was  ordained  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  and  installed  pastor  of  said  charge,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Carlisle,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  After  having  served  the 
people  of  this,  his  first  charge,  for  about  four  years,  he  received  a  call 
from  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Big  Spring,  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wilson,  which  he  judged  it  to  be  his  duty  to  accept, 
and  accordingly  he  gave  up  the  charge  of  his  former  congregations, 
and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  latter  in  the  year  1802.  Under  the 
labours  of  a  prolonged  pastorate,  his  general  health  declined,  and  a 
complication  of  infirmities  reduced  his  physical  strength.  His  nervous 
system,  especially,  became  disordered,  and,  as  a  consequence,  he  often 
suffered  great  mental  depression.  A  year  or  two  previous  to  his 
release  from  his  pastoral  charge,  under  the  impression  that  he  was 
unable  to  perform,  as  they  should  be  done,  the  duties  of  a  pastor,  he 
proposed  resigning  his  charge.  But  the  congregation  earnestly 
remonstrated  against  his  doing  so,  and  assured  him  of  their  being  well 
satisfied  with  such  services  as  his  feeble  state  of  health  permitted  him 
to  render.  About  the  year  1829,  at  his  earnest  request,  the  pastoral 
relation  between  him  and  the  congregation  of  Big  Spring  was  dis- 
solved. From  the^day  of  his  installation  till  his  resignation  he  lived 
and  laboured  among  his  people  with  uninterrupted  harmony  and 
growing  interest. 

After  retiring  from  his  pastoral  charge.  Dr.  Williams  did  not  at  all 
abandon  the  duties  of  his  office  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  but  con- 
tinued, as  his  health  permitted  and  opportunity  was  afforded,  serving 
vacant  congregations  in  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery,  and  frequently 
assisting  his  brethren  on  special  occasions.  In  these  labours  of  love  he 
seemed  to  take  great  interest,  often  crossing   mountains  and  riding 
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a  distance  into  neighbouring  counties,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  des- 
titute. Dr.  Williams'  last  illness  was  only  of  about  four  days  continu- 
ance. He  had  at  various  times  expressed  his  fears  of  the  dying  strug- 
gle, but  in  his  own  case  death  seemed  wholly  disarmed  of  all  his 
terrors.  His  end  was  peaceful,  without  a  disturbed  feature.  On  the 
morning  of  the  21st  of  August,  1838,  he  seemed  literally  to  fall  asleep 
in  Jesus,  The  next  day  a  very  large  concourse  of  persons  (most  of 
whom  had  been  formerly  the  people  of  his  charge,)  together  with  eight 
or  ten  ministers,  attended  the  funeral,  and  testified  their  ver>'  great 
regard  for  him,  whom  they  had  so  much  reason  to  love,  and  to  venerate. 
His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  Big  Spring  churchyard,  nearly  in 
view  from  the  sacred  desk  where  he  had  so  long  preached  to  that 
people  the  Gospel  of  God,  which  brings  life  and  immortality  to  light. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Williams  the  church  lost  an  able  and  faithful 
advocate  of  the  truth.  His  retired  situation  and  unobtrusive  disposi- 
tion were,  no  doubt,  the  occasion  of  his  being  less  publicly  known  than 
he  justly  merited.  His  talents  and  attainments  as  a  minister  of  the 
(iospel  were  such  as  always  to  command  the  highest  respect  from  all 
who  knew  him.  He  was  naturally  possessed  of  strong  and  vigourous 
intellectual  powers.  His  judgment  was  sound  and  discriminating. 
He  hati  a  remarkable  taste  and  a[itituile  for  nutaphysical  discussions, 
which,  however,  never  seem  to  have  led  him  into  erroneous  specula- 
tions on  the  doctrines  of  religion. 

As  a  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  he  was  well  instructed  and 
furnisheil  tor  every  L^ood  work,  above  most  others  in  the  sacred  ot'fice. 
His  mind  was  richly  stored  with  theological  knowledge:  with  ever)- 
part  of  Scripture  he  seemed  familiar,  and  could  quote  any  passage  to 
which  he  wished  to  refer  with  great  readiness  and  accuracy.  He 
emphtyeil  much  of  his  time  in  reading  instructive  authors,  and  always 
with  a  view  to  the  furnishing  of  his  mind  the  more  thoroughly  lor  the 
duties  of  his  ultkc,  and  for  his  own  ])ersonal  edification. 

.-\s  a  preacher  ol  the  dospel,  l)r.  Williams  was  grave  and  solemn  in 
his  manner,  and  highly  instructive  in  his  discourses.  His  usual  method 
in  his  sermons  was  to  explain  his  text,  if  it  needed  explanation,  then  state 
the  subject  or  iloctrine  illustrated,  and  confirm  this  by  .Scripture  and 
argument.  And  to  make  the  truth  bear  upon  the  hearts  of  his 
audience,  his  lirst  ((hirct  was  to  instruct,  then  to  persuade,  believing 
that  truth  Is  in  order  to  righteousness,  and  that  there  can  be  no  correct 
practice  till  the  mind  be  cnlij^htened.  and  the  heart  sanctified  through 
the  truth  of  the  Word  of  God. 

In  his  manners  and  conversation,  this  excellent  man  was  courteous 
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and  affable,  yet  always  dignified.  He  was  truly  a  lover  of  hospitality. 
It  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  have  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  visit 
him.  Nor  were  such  occasions  suffered  to  pass  without  improvement. 
Very  few  men,  we  are  assured,  ever  possessed  in  the  same  degree  with 
Dr.  Williams  the  happy  faculty  of  communicating  solid  instruction  in 
social  conversation.  Some  useful  subject  was  always  introduced,  and 
discussed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  at  once  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  great  doctrines  of  the  Cross,  which  he  professed  to  believe  and 
which  he  preached,  were  not  held  by  him  as  mere  theoretical  subjects, 
without  a  salutary  and  practical  influence  on  his  own  heart.  It  was 
seldom,  except  to  intimate  friends,  that  he  would  freely  unfold  his 
imbued  with  the  precious  truths  of  the  Gospel, — that  he  had  felt  intensely 
religious  experience,  but  then  it  was  manifest  that  his  mind  was  deeply 
the  power  of  that  Word  of  God  which  he  preached  to  others.  Having 
fought  a  good  fight,  and  kept  the  faith,  he  finished  his  course,  leaving 
no  room  or  reason  to  doubt  that  he  passed  to  the  possession  of  that 
crown  of  righteousness  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  will  give 
to  all  them  that  love  His  appearing. 


GEORGE  CHAMBERS,  LL.  D. 

I  HE  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Benjamin  Chambers, 
was  born  in  the  year  1775,  and  was  a  son  of  Col.  Benjamin 
Chambers,  the  founder  of  Chambersburg.  When  a  youth  of 
but  twenty  years,  he  enlisted  in  the  company  of  his  brother,  Captain 
James  Chambers,  and  marched  with  it  to  Boston.  Soon  after  he  Joined 
the  army  he  was  commissioned  a  captain,  and  in  that  rank  fought  at 
the  battles  of  Long  Island,  Brandywine,  and  Germantown,  with  credit 
and  gallantry.  During  the  retreat  of  the  army  from  Long  Island,  the 
Pennsylvania  troops  \v(;r(!  assij^ncd  to  the  distini^'iiishi-d  but  hazardous 
honour  of  covering  the  movement.  While  assisting  in  tliis  delicate  and 
perilous  manoeuvre.  Captain  Chambers  had  the  great  good  fortune  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  General  Washington,  win  his  commendation 
and  receive  from  him,  as  a  signal  token  of  his  approbation,  a  handsome 
pair  of  silver-mounted  pistols,  which  have  always  Ixcri  treasured  as  a 
precious  heir-loom  in  tlu-  family,  having  recently  been  bequeathed  to 
Benjamin  Chambers  Bryan,  a  great-grandson  of  the  original  donee. 

But  the  diseases  of  camp  and  the  rigours  of  military  life  compelled 
Captain  Chambers  to  retire  from  the  army ;  Just  at  what  period  of  the 
struggle  is  not  definitely  known.  Although  no  longer  engaged  in 
regular  military  service,  his  skill  and  experience  and  great  personal 
courage  made  him  the  captain  and  leader  in  many  expeditions  against 
the  Indians,  whose  savage  and  bloody  forays  upon  the  settlements  of 
Bedford  and  I  luntingdon  counties  were  constantly  creating  great  con- 
sternation aud  alarm. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England  he  became 
extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  was  the  first  to 
make  iron  castings  in  the  country. 

Inrtiienced  by  the  same  enlightened  liberality  which  characterized  his 
father,  he  donateil.  in  the  year  1 796,  two  lots  of  ground  in  Chambers- 
burg as  a  site  for  an  academy.  A  charter  was  procured  in  1797,  and 
shortly  afterwards  a  suitable  building  was  erected,  and  a  select  school 
organized  and  opened  under  the  tuition  of  James  Ross,  whose  Latin 
Grammar  for  many  years  maintained  its  distinguished  position,  without 
a  rival,  in  the  colleges  and  seminaries  of  our  land. 

Captain  Chambers  left  upon  record,  among  the  last  business  acts  of 
his  life,  his  solemn  testimony  to  the  importance  and  value  of  education. 
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by  earnestly  enjoining  upon  his  executors,  in  bis  will,  tbat  tbey  should 
have  all  his  minor  children  liberally  educated.  This  betokened  a  zeal 
for  learning  that  was  certainly  ver}'  rare  in  that  day.  He  died  in  1813, 
crowned  with  the  esteem,  respect,  and  love  of  the  community  for  whose 
welfare  and  prosperity  he  had  taxed  his  best  energies,  and  to  whose 
development  he  had  devoted  the  labour  of  a  lifetime. 

George  Chambers,  his  oldest  son,  was  born  in  Chambersburg,  on 
the  24th  day  of  February,  A.  D.,  1786.  It  was  not  unlikely  that  such  a 
father  would  put  George  to  his  books  while  very  young.  This  seems 
to  have  been  so.  He  must  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write,  and 
have  acquired  the  other  rudiments  of  a  common  English  education,  at 
a  very  early  age ;  for  when  he  was  but  ten  he  began  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  the  classical  school  of  James  Ross.  He  subsequently 
entered  the  Chambersburg  Academy  and  became  the  pupil  of  Rev. 
David  Denny,  an  eloquent,  learned,  and  much  revered  Presbyterian 
clergyman.  He  was  ambitious  and  studious,  and  had  made  such  pro- 
gress in  the  ancient  languages  and  mathematics  that  in  October,  1802, 
he  was  able  to  pass  from  the  academy  into  the  Junior  Class  at  Prince- 
ton College.  He  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1804,  with  high 
honour,  in  a  class  of  fprty-five,  among  whom  were  Thomas  Hartley 
Crawford,  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Samuel  L. 
Southard,  and  others  who  rose  to  distinguished  eminence  at  the  ba'r,  in 
the  pulpit,  and  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

He  chose  the  law  as  his  profession,  and  entered  upon  its  study  with 
William  M.  Brown,  Esq.,  in  Chambersburg.  Having  spent  a  year  with 
him,  he  became  a  student  in  the  office  of  Judge  Duncan,  in  Carlisle, 
then  in  the  zenith  of  his  great  fame.  Having  passed  through  the 
customary  curriculum,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  sworn  as  a 
counsellor  in  the  courts  of  Cumberland  county,  in  the  year  1807. 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  returned  to  Chambersburg,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  When  he  entered  the  arena,  he  found 
the  bar  crowded  with  eminent  and  learned  lawyers.  Duncan,  Tod, 
Riddle,  and  the  elder  Watts  practiced  there  and  monopolized  the  busi- 
ness. With  such  professional  athletes,  already  crowned  with  the  laurels 
of  the  profession,  and  clad  in  armor  that  had  been  tempered  and 
polished  by  the  lucubrations  of  more  than  twenty  years,  it  seemed  a 
hard,  indeed  an  almost  impossible,  task  for  a  young  and  inexperienced 
man  to  compete. 

Mr.  Chambers,  however,  courted  notoriety  by  no  adventitious  aids. 
Indeed,  he  thought  so  little  of  all  the  usual  methods  of  inviting  public 
attention,  that  it  is  related  of  him  that  he  dispensed  with  " the  shingle" 
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that  ornament  of  the  office-shutter  which  the  newly-fledged  lawyer  is 
so  apt  to  regard  as  an  indispensable  beacon  to  guide  the  footsteps  of 
anxious  clients.  Nor  did  he  advertise  his  professional  pretensions  in 
either  card  or  newspaper.  He  was  quite  content  to  recogpnize  in  the 
law  a  jealous  mistress,  who  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
the  undivided  homage  of  heart  and  mind. 

His  professional  career  was  not  distinguished  by  rapid  success  at 
first.  Like  almost  all  who  have  attained  the  highest  honours  at  the  bar. 
his  twvitiale  -wd-s  severe.  He  found  the  first  steps  of  his  journey  toward 
eminence  beset  with  difficulties  and  full  of  discouragements.  After 
weary  years  of  waiting,  success  came  at  last — as  it  must  always  come 
to  true  merit.  When  it  did  come — and,  perhaps,  it  came  as  soon  as  it 
was  deserved — he  was  prepared  to  meet  its  imperious  demands. 

Mr.  Chambers  had  a  mind  most  admirably  adapted  to  the  law.  It 
was  acute,  logical  and  comprehensive-,  of  quick  perception,  with  strong 
powers  of  discrimination,  and  possessed  of  rare  ability  to  grasp  and 
hold  the  true  points  of  a  case. 

Added  to  these  natural  abilities  was  the  discipline  of  a  thorough 
education,  supplenientcd  Ijy  a  varied  fund  of  knowledge  acquired  by 
(xtLMisi\ I'  reading,  which  ranged  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  litera- 
ture of  his  profession. 

Besides  all  this,  he  possessed,  in  a  most  eminent  <l<7;rcc,  that 
crowning  ornament  of  all  mental  stature,  x'O'^ii  canimon  sense — without 
which  the  most  shining  talents  avail  but  litde. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  when  the  opportune  time  came  tliat 
was  to  give  him  the  ear  of  the  court,  that  he  should  attract  atten- 
tion. From  tliis  time  his  success  was  assured,  and  his  progress  to 
the  head  of  the  bar  steady  and  unvarying.  This  ascendancy  he  easily 
maintained  during  his  entire  suhscjuent  professional  life.  Not  only 
was  he  the  acknowledged  chief  of  his  own  bar,  but  also  the  recognized 
pt;er  of  tlie  first  lawyers  of  the  state. 

From  1816  to  1S51,  when  he  retired  from  active  practice,  his 
business  was  immense  and  very  lucrative.  He  was  retained  in  every 
case  of  importance  in  his  own  county,  and  tried  many  cases  in  adjoining 
counties. 

He  was  well  read  in  all  the  branches  of  the  law,  but  he  especially 
excelled  in  the  land  law  of  Pennsylvania.  He  had  completely  mastered 
it,  and  could  walk  with  sure  and  unfaltering  step  through  all  its  in- 
tricate paths.  His  pre|>aration  was  laborious  and  thorough.  He 
trusted  nothing  to  chance,  and  had  no  faith  in  lucky  accidents,  which 
constitute  the  sheet-anchor  of  hope  to  the  sluggard.      He  iilriuiiied 
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himself  with  his  client,  and  made  his  cause  his  own,  when  it  was  just. 
He  sought  for  truth  by  the  application  of  the  severest  tests  of  logic, 
and  spared  no  pains  in  the  vindication  of  the  rights  of  his  clients.  He 
was  always  listened  to  with  attention  and  respect  by  the  courts,  and 
whenever  he  was  overruled  it  was  with  a  respectful  dissent. 

The  writer  of  this  tribute*  came  to  the  bar  after  Mr.  Chambers  had 
retired  from  it,  and  cannot,  therefore,  speak  of  him  as  an  advocate, 
from  personal  knowledge.  But  tradition,  to  whose  generous  care  the 
reputation  of  even  the  greatest  lawyers  has  too  uniformly  been 
committed,  has  fixed  his  standard  high.  His  diction  was  pure  and 
elegant ;  his  statement  of  facts  lucid ;  his  reasoning,  stripped  of  all 
false  and  vulgar  ornaments,  was  severe  and  logical ;  his  manner 
earnest  and  impressive,  and,  when  inspired  by  some  great  occasion,  his 
speech  could  rise  upon  steady  pinions  into  the  higher  realms  of 
oratory. 

His  influence  with  juries  is  said  to  have  been  immense.  This  arose 
in  part,  doubtless,  from  their  unbounded  confidence  in  his  sincerity 
and  integrity ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  old-fashioned  professional 
gentlemen  who  stubbornly  refused  to  acknowledge  the  obligation  of 
the  professional  ethics  which  teach  that  a  lawyer  must  gain  his  client's 
cause  at  all  hazards  and  by  any  means.  While  he  was  distinguished 
for  unfaltering  devotion  to  his  client,  and  an  ardent  zeal  in  the 
protection  of  his  interest,  he  was  not  less  loyal  to  truth  and  justice. 
When  he  had  given  all  his  learning  and  his  best  efforts  to  the  prepara- 
tion and  presentation  of  his  client's  case,  he  felt  that  he  had  done  his 
whole  duty.  He  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  violating  the 
Decalogue  as  of  achieving  victory  by  artifice  and  sinister  means.  His 
professional  word  was  as  sacred  as  his  oath,  and  he  would  have 
esteemed  its  intentional  breach  as  a  personal  dishonour.  He  despised 
professional  charlatanism  in  all  its  forms,  and  had  he  come  in  contact 
with  its  modern  representative,  he  would  have  been  his  abhorrence. 

Washington  College,  Pennsylvania,  manifested  its  appreciation  of  his 
legal  learning  and  personal  worth  by  conferring  upon  him  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.  in  the  year  1861.  This  honour,  entirely  unsolicited  and 
unexpected  by  him,  was  a  spontaneous  mark  of  distinction,'  as 
creditable  to  the  distinguished  literary  institution  that  bestowed  it  as  it 
was  well  earned  by  him  who  received  it. 

Mr.  Chambers  having  determined,  in  early  manhood,  to  devote 
himself  with  an  undivided  fidelity  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law, 
and  to  rely  upon  that  profession  as  the  chief  architect  of  his  fortune 
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and  his  fame,  ver)-  seldom  could  be  enticed  to  embark  upon  the 
turbulent  sea  of  politics.  His  tastes  and  habits  of  thought  ran  in  a 
different  channel.  Office-seeking  and  office-holding  were  uncongenial 
pursuits.  The  coarse  vulgarity  and  bitter  wranglings  of  the  "hustings" 
shocked  his  sensitive  nature.  Indeed,  no  one  could  be  less  of  a 
politician,  in  the  popular  acceptation  of  that  term.  He  was  as  much 
superior  to  the  tricks  of  the  political  intrig^uer  as  truth  is  superior  to 
felsehood.  His  native  dignity  of  character,  robust  integrit)',  and  self 
respect,  united  to  an  unbounded  contempt  for  meanness,  lifted  him  so 
high  above  the  atmosphere  of  the  demagogue,  that  he  knew  absolutely 
nothing  of  its  undercurrents  of  knavery-  and  corruption. 

But  in  1832,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  part)',  he  became  a  can- 
didate for  Congress  in  the  district  composed  of  the  counties  ot  -Adams 
and  I*"ranklin,  and  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  about  eight  hundred. 
He  served  through  the  Twenty-third  Congress.  iIk-  first  session  of 
which,  commonly  called  "  the  Panic  Session,"  commenced  on  the  2d  of 
December,  1833.  Ihe  most  conspicuous  and  distinguished  men  of  the 
nation  were  members,  and  the  Congress  itself  the  most  eventful  and 
exciting  that  had  convened  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Chambers  was  again  a  candidate  and  elected  to  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Congress  by  a  greatly  increased  majority,  and  at  its  termination 
peremptorily  declined  a  re-election. 

During  his  congressional  career  he  maintained  a  high  and  resjx  tia 
ble  position  among  his  compeers.     He  was  not  a  frequent  speaker,  but 
his  speeches,  carefully  prepared,  closely  confined  to  the  question  under 
discussion,  and  full  of  information,  always  commanded  the  attention  of 
dir  1  louse. 

He  served  on  the  Coinmitee  on  the  Ex|)enciitur(s  in  the  Depart- 
ment •  '!  War,  on  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  on  the  Committee 
on  Private  Land  Claims,  and  on  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Orders 
in  the  House.  To  the  discharge  ot  these  public  duties  he  gave  the 
same  industry,  care  and  ability  which  always  characterized  the  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs  in  private  life.  He  was  a  conscientious  public  ser- 
vant, zealous  for  the  interests  of  his  immediate  constituents,  and 
careful  about  the  welfare  and  honour  of  the  nation. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Chambers  was  elected  a  delegate  from  Franklin  count)' 
to  the  Convention  to  revise  and  amend  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. This  body  convened  in  Harrisburg  on  the  2d  day  of  .May,  1837. 
and  its  membership  was  largely  composed  of  the  foremost  lawyers  and 
best  intellects  of  the  Slate. 

Mr.  Chambers  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  to  which 
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was  referred  the  Fifth  Article  of  the  Constitution,  relative  to  the  judici- 
ary— by  all  odds  the  most  important  question  before  the  Convention. 

The  controversy  over  this  article  was  bitter  and  protracted,  between 
the  advocates  of  a  tenure  during  good  behaviour  and  the  advocates  of 
a  short  tenure  for  the  judges.  Mr.  Chambers  opposed  any  change  in 
this  respect  of  the  old  Constitution,  and  throughout  the  various  phases 
of  the  angry  discussion  stood  firmly  by  his  convictions. 

On  the  i2th  of  April,  1851,  Governor  Johnston  commissioned  Mr. 
Chambers  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Judge  Burnside.  He  sat  upon  the  Bench  from  this 
time  until  the  first  Monday  of  the  following  December,  when  under  the 
amended  Constitution,  the  new  judges  received  their  commissions. 
He  was  nominated  by  the  Whig  State  Convention  in  1851  for  this 
office,  but  was  defeated  along  with  his  colleagues  on  the  same  ticket, 
having  received,  however,  from  the  voters  of  liis  native  county,  and  of 
the  adjoining  counties,  a  very  complimentary  endorsement. 

During  the  time  Mr.  Chambers  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  prepared  and  delivered  quite  a  number  of  opinions,  written 
in  a  perspicuous  and  agreeable  style,  and  exhibiting  his  usual  exhaust- 
ive research  and  extensive  legal  knowledge.  Some  of  these  opinions 
are  interesting  to  the  professional  reader,  and  can  be  found  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  Harris's  State  Reports.  The  most  notable  among 
them  are  the  cases  of  Baxby  v.  Linah,  in  which  the  effect  of  a  judgment 
of  a  sister  State  in  the  tribunals  of  this  State  is  elaborately  discussed ; 
Louden  v.  Blythe,  involving  the  question  of  the  conclusiveness  of  a 
magistrate's  certificate  of  the  acknowledgment  by  femes  covert  of 
deeds  and  mortgages ;  and  Wilt  against  Snyder,  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  negotiable  paper  is  learnedly  examined. 

Mr.  Chambers  never  occupied  any  other  public  official  stations  ;  but 
in  private  life  he  held  many  places  of  trust  and  responsibility,  giving  to 
the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  they  imposed  upon  him  his  best 
services,  and  to  all  enterprises  for  the  advancement  of  the  public  good, 
and  the  promotion  of  education  and  morality,  liberally  of  his  sub- 
stance. 

In  1814  he  was  elected  a  Manager  of  the  Chambersburg  Turnpike 
Road  Company,  and  afterwards  its  President,  which  positions  he 
filled  for  half  a  century. 

In  the  same  year  he  was  actively  employed  in  organizing  and  estab- 
lishing the  Franklin  County  Bible  Society,  was  elected  one  of  its 
officers,  and  served  as  such  for  many  years. 

He  was  always  a  steadfast  and  consistent  friend  of  the  cause  of 
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temperance.  By  precept,  by  example,  and  by  strong  and  eloquent 
advocacy  of  its  principles,  he  strove  to  correct  public  sentiment  on  this 
subject,  and  to  arouse  it  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  horrors  of 
intemperance.  He  assisted  in  the  organization  of  a  number  of  societies 
throughout  the  country,  to  which  he  gave  freely  such  pecuniary  aid  a* 
they  required,  and  before  which  he  was  a  frequent  speaker.  The  seed 
which  he  thus  so  diligently  planted  ripened  into  a  rich  harvest  of 
blessed  results,  the  influence  of  which  remains  until  this  day. 

In  1815  Mr.  Chambers  was  elected  a  Trustee  of  the  Chambersburg 
Academy,  and  afterwards  President  of  the  Board,  resigning  the  trust 
after  a  tenure  of  forty-five  years,  because  of  the  increasing  infirmities 
of  age. 

In  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Chambersburg,  and  in  due  time  became  President  of 
the  Board,  from  which  he  retired  in  July,  1864. 

He  was  also  for  many  years  a  Director  of  the  Bank  of  Chambers- 
burg, in  iS;,6was  chosen  its  President,  and  annually  re-elected  until 
pressinj^r  business  engagements  compelled  him  to  decline  re-election. 

The  mention  of  these  unostentatious  but  useful  and  responsible 
employments  is  not  improper  here,  for  it  serves  to  illustrate  how  Mr. 
Chambers  was  esteemed  in  the  community  where  he  passed  his  entire 
life. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  largest  land  owner  in  Franklin 
county.  He  had  a  passion  for  agriculture,  studied  it  as  a  science,  and 
gave  much  of  his  leisure  to  the  direction  of  its  practical  operations.  His 
knowledge  of  soils,  and  of  the  fertilizers  best  adapted  to  them,  was 
extensive  and  accurate.  His  familiarity  with  the  boundaries  of  his 
farms,  and  tlu-  varieties  of  timber  trees  growing  upon  them,  and  exactly 
upon  what  part  of  the  land  they  could  be  found,  was  so  remarkable 
as  to  astonish  his  tenants  frequently,  and  to  put  them  at  fault.  He  was 
not  churlish  in  impartinvj  all  his  knowledge  about  agricultural  affairs 
to  his  neij^hhoiirs,  and  he  was  ever  ready  at  his  own  expense  to  lead  the 
van  in  every  experiment  or  enterprise  which  gave  a  reasonable 
promise  of  Increasing  the  knowledge  or  lightening  the  labours  ol  the 
farmer.  l*"or  the  purix)se  of  exciting  a  generous  emulation  among  the 
farmers,  and  facilitating  their  opportunit>-  for  gaining  increased 
knowledije  of  their  busin«-ss,  although  at  quite  an  advanced  age,  he 
ex|jended  much  time  and  labour  in  organizing  and  putting  into 
successful  operation  the  first  Agricultural  Society  of  Franklin  county, 
which  he  ser\e<l  as  president  lor  one  year. 

Mr.  Chambers  was  proud  of  his  native  state,  and   a  devout  wor- 
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shipper  of  the  race  whose  blood  flowed  in  his  veins.  These  sentiments 
were  deepened  and  strengthened  by  a  diHgent  study  of  provincial 
history  and  an  extensive  personal  acquaintance  with  the  illustrious 
men  whose  lives  adorned  the  first  years  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
knowledge  which  he  thus  acquired  brought  to  him  the  sting  of  dis- 
appointment; for  his  sense  of  justice  was  wounded  by  the  almost 
contemptuous  historical  treatment  of  the  claims  and  deeds  of  that  race 
which,  more  than  all  others,  had  helped  to  lay  the  broad  foundation  of 
state  prosperity,  to  build  churches  and  school  houses,  and  to  advance 
everywhere  the  sacred  standard  of  religious  liberty,  which  had  loved 
freedom  and  hated  the  king,  and  had  carried  with  it  into  every  quarter 
the  blessings  of  civilization,  and  the  hallowed  influences  of  the  Gospel. 

The  spirit  of  his  ancestry  called  him  to  the  vindication  of  their  race, 
and  he  determined — although  the  sand  of  his  time-glass  was  running 
low — to  round  off",  and  crown  the  industry  of  a  long  life  by  a  labour  of 
love. 

During  the  brief  periods  of  leisure,  which  the  almost  constant 
demands  of  his  business  only  occasionally  afforded  him,  he  prepared 
and  had  published,  in  1856,  a  volume,  which,  with  characteristic 
modesty,  he  entitled,  "  A  Tribute  to  the  Principles,  Virtues,  Habits  and 
Public  Usefulness  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  Early  Settlers  of  Pennsylvania; 
by  a  Descendant!' 

This  production  disclosessuch  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  withal  breathes  so  great  a  filial  reverence  for  those  whose  merits 
it  commemorates,  that  it  will  doubtless  long  be  read  with  increasing 
interest  by  their  descendants. 

Mr.  Chambers  was  an  ardent  friend  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  noble  work, 
for  the  sake'  of  truth,  which  it  is  now  performing.  The  value  of  his 
efforts  for  the  elucidation  of  the  early  history  of  the  province  and  state, 
and  his  moral  worth,  were  generously  recognized  by  the  Society  in  his 
selection  to  be  one  of  its  vice-presidents,  which  honourable  office  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  decease. . 

By  the  request  of  the  Society,  Mr,  Chambers  undertook  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  extended  history  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  including  the  Cumberland  Valley.  It  was  also  intended 
to  embrace  a  compilation  and  analysis  of  the  various  laws  and  usages 
governing  the  acquisition  of  titles  to  land  in  the  state,  to  be  supple- 
mented by  an  annotation  of  the  changes  caused  therein  by  statutory 
law,  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts  from  time  to  time. 

The  manuscript  of  this  work,  which   had   cost  much  research  and 
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labour,  was  finished  and  ready  for  the  press  on  the  30th  of  July,  1864. 
when  the  Rebels,  under  General  McCausland,  made  their  cruel  foray 
into  Chambersburg,  to  g^ive  the  doomed  town  over  to  its  baptism  of 
fire. 

It  perished  in  the  conflagation  of  that  fearful  day — which  still  haunts, 
and  ever  will,  the  memory  of  those  who  witnessed  it,  like  the  hideous 
spectre  of  a  dream.  Along  with  that  manuscript  perished  also  a 
biographical  sketch,  which  was  almost  ready  for  publication,  of  Dr. 
John  McDowell,  a  native  of  Franklin  county,  distinguished  for  his 
learning,  usefulness,  and  devoted  piety. 

Mr.  Chambers  lost  heavily  in  property  by  the  burning  of  Chambers- 
burg. The  large  stone  dwelling-house  built  by  his  father  in  1787,  the 
house  which  he  had  himself  erected  in  181  2,  and  in  which  he  had  lived 
with  his  family  since  181 3,  together  with  four  other  houses,  were  totally 
destroyed. 

But  this  pecuniary  loss  caused  him,  comparatively,  but  little  rej^rret. 
His  private  papiTs,  an  extensive  correspondence,  valuable  manuscripts, 
hallowed  relics  of  the  lov(;(l  and  lost  ones,  many  cherished  mementoes 
of  friendship,  his  books  so  familiar  and  so  prized  Irom  constant  study 
and  us<-,  the  oki-fashioiietl  stately  furniture,  and  the  precious  heirlooms 
that  had  come  down  to  him  from  his  ancestry,  all  shared  the  same 
common  ruin.  Such  tilings  are  incapable  of  monetary  valuation,  and 
their  loss  was  irreparable.  In  one  half  hour  the  red  hand  of  fire  had 
niililessly  severed  all  the  links  that  bound  him  to  his  former  life,  and 
thenceforth  he  walked  to  the  verge  of  his  time  isolated  and  disasso- 
ciateil  from  the  jiast.  This  calamity  he  keenly  felt,  although  he  nerved 
himself  against  its  depressing  inlluences  with  his  characteristic  cheer- 
fulness and  fortitude. 

To  this  cause,  also,  must  be  atrributed  the  great  lack  of  pnscnt 
materials  for  a  proper  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Chambers,  and  the 
difficulties  and  discouragements  which  the  writer  of  this  tribute  luis 
encountered  in  its  preparation. 

Mr.  Chambers  w.is  deeply  moved  by  the  news  of  the  bombardment 
of  I'"ort  .Siinuri.  When  he  heard  the  starding  intelligence,  although 
in  firm  health,  it  seemed  to  stir  a  fever  in  his  blood.  He  urged  the 
calling  ol  the  citizens  of  Chambersburg  together  immediately,  to  take 
proper  measures  lor  assisting  in  the  defence  of  the  Government.  He 
presided  at  the  meeting,  and  made  a  touching  and  eloquent  speech, 
which  was  responded  to  on  the  spot  by  the  enlistment  of  a  full  company 
lor  the  three  months'  service.  .A  few  years  before  he  had  present<.d  a 
flag  to  a  military  company  called  in  his  honour  The  Chambers  Infantry. 
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This  organization  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  company  now  enlisted  for 
the  stern  duties  of  war,  and  was  among  the  first  in  the  state  to  report 
for  service  at  the  headquarters  at  Harrisburg.  From  that  hour,  until 
the  last  Confederate  soldier  laid  down  his  arms,  Mr.  Chambers  stood 
steadfastly  by  the  Union.  The  darkest  hours  of  the  war  found  him 
always  the  same  unflinching  supporter  of  the  Government,  the  same 
staunch  patriot,  the  same  irreconcilable  opponent  of  all  compromise 
with  treason,  and  the  same  defiant  and  implacable  foe  of  traitors. 

On  the  6th  day  of  March,  18 10,  Mr.  Chambers  married  Alice  A. 
Lyon,  of  Carlisle,  daughter  of  William  Lyon,  Esq.,  Prothonotary  and 
Clerk  of  the  Courts  of  Cumberland  county — a  lady  whose  virtues  and 
accomplishments  cheered  and  solaced  thirty-eight  years  of  his  life. 
Two  sons  and  one  danghter,  the  fruits  of  this  marriage,  still  survive, 
and  are  residents  of  Chambersburg. 

Mr.  Chambers  was  of  medium  stature,  of  slender  frame  and  delicate 
constitution.  He  was  indebted  for  the  physical  strength  which  enabled 
him  to  sustain  for  so  many  years  the  burden  of  excessive  professional 
labour,  solely  to  his  abstemious  life,  regular  habits,  and  almost  daily 
exercise  upon  horseback. 

His  classical  training  was  excellent,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
authors  quite  extensive.  He  was  a  well-read  man,  and  familiar  with 
the  best  literature  of  his  own  and  past  times — an  acquaintance  which 
he  sedulously  cultivated  until  a  late  period  of  his  life.  His  library  was 
large  and  well  selected,  and  open  at  all  times  to  the  deserving,  however 
humble  might  be  their  station. 

Mr.  Chambers  cared  for  none  of  the  arts  of  popularity.  He  was 
not  one  "  to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings."  He  had  no  ambition 
at  all  for  this.  His  bearing  was  dignified  and  his  manners  reserved. 
With  the  world  he  doubtless  was  accredited  a  cold  and  proud  man ; 
but  to  those  who  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance,  he  was  a  sociable,  kind,  courteous  and  affable  gentleman, 
and  a  genial  and  captivating  companion.  Having  acquired  a  varied 
fund  of  knowledge  from  books,  as  well  as  from  a  close  and  intelligent 
observation  of  men,  his  conversation  was  exceedingly  entertaining  and 
instructive.  His  memory,  going  back  into  the  last  century,  had 
garnered  up  many  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  events  of  that  age, 
and  personal  recollections  of  its  illustrious  men  ;  and  when  in  the 
unrestrained  freedom  of  social  intercourse  he  opened  its  treasures, 
they  furnished,  indeed,  a  rare  intellectual  entertainment  to  his  charmed 
auditors.  But  so  great  was  the  elevation  of  his  character  and  the 
purity  of  his  nature,  so  intense  his  self  respect,  that  I  venture  to  assert 
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that  never  at  any  time,  under  the  temptations  of  the  most  unreserved 
conversation,  did  he  utter  a  word  or  sentiment  that  might  not  with 
perfect  propriety  have  been  repeated  in  the  most  refined  society. 

He  was  a  sincere  and  steadfast  friend,  a  kind  neighbour,  and  a  good 
and  useful  citizen.  His  advice  to  all  who  sought  it — and  they  were 
many,  in  every  walk  of  life — proved  him  to  be  a  willing,  judicious  and 
sympathizing  counsellor. 

In  the  management  of  his  private  affairs  he  was  scrupulously  honest 
and  punctual.  He  required  all  that  was  his  own,  and  paid  to  the 
uttermost  farthing  that  which  was  another's.  He  scorned  alike  the 
pusillanimity  which  would  defraud  one's  self,  and  the  meanness  which 
would  rob  another.  But  withal  he  was  a  generous  man.  His  house 
was  the  abode  of  a  most  liberal  hospitality.  His  benevolence  was 
large  and  catholic,  manifesting  itself  in  frequent  and  liberal  contri- 
butions for  the  advancement  of  education  and  religion.  He  was  kind 
to  th<-  poor  and  deserving,  and  more  than  one  child  of  povert)'  received 
a  good  education  at  his  expense.  But  he  ilid  not  publish  his  charities 
on  the  streets,  nor  give  his  alms  before  men.  He  nvcrintU  obeyed 
in  this  respect  the  scriptural  injunction.  "/.</  not  thy  left  hand  knmv 
what  thy  right  hand  doeth." 

It  would  be  improper  for  us,  by  dwelling  lonj,a-r  on  his  domestic- 
virtues,  to  invade  the  sanctity  of  liis  home,  \vh<rf  they  grew  into  such 
eminent  development.  We  know  that  he  was  a  good  husband,  a 
devoted  father,  and  an  exemplar  to  his  household  worthy  of  the  closest 
imitation. 

Mr.  Chambers  was  a  ilevoiit  man  from  his  youth,  and  a  sincere  and 
unfaltering  believer  in  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  relij,'ion. 
From  childhood  he  was  carefully  traineil  in  the  tenets  of  tin-  West- 
minister Confession  and  the  .Shorter  Catechism.  He  drank  in  a 
reverence  for  the  Sabbath  day  with  his  mother's  milk,  which  so 
engraftetl  itself  into  his  being  that  no  earthly  inducement  could  tempt 
him  to  profane  it.  In  184.:,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith, 
and  was  received  into  the  communion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Chambersburg.  Thenceforth  religion  grew  from  a  mere  sentiment, 
or  a  cold  intellectual  belief,  into  the  guiding  principle  of  his  life.  It 
influenced  his  conduct  towards  others  and  governed  his  own  heart.  It 
kept  him  untainted  from  the  world  in  prosperity,  and  solaced  him  in 
adversity  .And  when  the  twilight  of  his  last  days  began  to  descend 
upon  him.  his  pathway  was  illumined  by  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  he 
walked  down  to  the  dark  river  with  a  firm  step,  unclouded  by  doubts 
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or  fears,  and  with  the  eye  of  faith  steadily  fixed  upon  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  March,  1866,  in  his  eighty-first 
year,  bequeathing  to  his  children  the  heritage  of  an  unspotted  name,  to 
posterity  an  enduring  reputation,  earned  by  a  life  full  of  good  and 
virtuous  deeds,  and  to  the  aspiring  and  ambitious  youth  an  example 
worthy  of  the  highest  emulation. 


HON.  WILLIAM  FINDLAY. 

gJ^ILLIAM    FINDLAY,   the   fourth   Governor  of   Pennsylvania 
^]^g|     under  the  Constitution  of  1790,  from  December  16,  181 7,  to 
December    19,    1820,   was   born    at   Mercersburg,   Franklin 
county,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1768. 

The  progenitor  beyond  whom  he  never  traced  his  Hneage  was 
Adjutant  Brown,  as  he  was  called,  who  took  part  in  the  defence  of 
Derry,  Ireland,  during  its  famous  siege  in  1566,  and  afterwards  emi- 
grated to  this  country  with  his  daughter  Elizabeth.  The  daughter 
married  Samuel  Findlay,  of  Philadelphia.  A  son  by  this  marriage, 
Samuel,  setded,  some  years  before  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  at  Mercersburg,  a  place  which  was  then  of  more  trade  and 
importance  relatively  than  now.  It  was  an  entrepot,  where  goods  to 
be  sent  west  of  the  mountains  were  brought  in  wagons  and  transferred 
to  pack-horses.  It  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  that 
great  valley — the  Shenandoah  in  \'irginia  and  Cumberland  in  Penn- 
sylvania— which  stretches  from  the  borders  of  Tennessee  to  the  Mud- 
son.  In  the  year  1 765,  he  was  married  to  Jane  Smith,  a  daughter  of 
William  Smith.  She  died  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  the 
mother  of  eight  boys,  six  of  whom  survived  h«r.  These  lived  to  be 
men,  and  all  of  them  attained  respectable,  and  some  of  them  dis- 
tinguished positions  in  the  communities  where  they  lived.  Had  that 
young  mother  been  spared  to  look  on  them  in  their  manhood,  she 
might  have  regarded  them  with  the  complacency  of  Cornelia  herself. 
Her  fine  understanding,  her  piety,  her  maternal  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion, were  themes  on  which  those  of  her  children  who  were  old  enough 
when  she  died  to  know  and  appreciate  her  virtues,  fondly  loved  to 
dwell. 

William,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  second  of  this  family  of 
sons.  The  Scotch-Irish,  the  name  by  which  emigrants  from  the  north 
of  Ireland  were  known,  at  an  early  day  settled  in  great  numbers  in  the 
Cumberland  valley,  and  at  Mercersburg  they  formed  almost  the  exclu- 
sive population.  Like  the  Scotch,  from  whom  they  were  descended, 
they  appreciated  the  importance  of  a  good  education.  A  knowledge 
of  the  common  English  branches  they  deemed  indispensable  for  all  their 
children,  while  one  son  in  a  family,  at  least,  if  it  could  be  accomplished 
by  any  reasonable  sacrifice,  received  a  classical  education.     William, 
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in  his  boyhood,  displayed  that  activity  of  mind  and  thirst  for  know- 
ledge which  were  the  characteristics  of  his  manhood.  His  leisure 
hours  were  devoted  to  reading  such  books  as  were  accessible.  They 
were  few,  but  they  contained  solid  and  useful  information,  very  differ- 
ent from  many  of  those  which  a  prolific  and  unscrupulous  press  sup- 
plies the  youth  of  the  present  day.  They  were  read  with  care,  and  their 
contents  made  the  subject  of  reflection.  It  was  the  intention  of  his 
parents  to  have  given  him  a  collegiate  education,  in  preparation  for 
one  of  the  learned  professions,  which,  had  he  been  allowed  his  choice, 
would  have  been  that  of  the  law.  .  A  fire,  which  consumed  his  father's 
store  and  dwelling,  caused  so  severe  a  pecuniary  loss  that  this 
.  cherished  purpose  had  to  be  abandoned.  His  instruction  was  there- 
■  fore  only  such  as  could  be  obtained  in  the  schools  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  meagre  advantages  afforded  him  were  studiously  im- 
proved, and  the  natural  activity  of  his  mind  and  his  ambition  to  excel 
enabled  him  to  make  substantial  aquirements.  He  wrote  with  cor- 
rectness and  perspicuity,  had  a  general  knowledge  of  American  and 
English  history  and  literature,  and  although  not  a  technical  lawyer,  he 
acquired  that  "  competent  knowledge  of  the  laws  "  of  his  country 
which  Blackstone  pronounces  to  be  "the  proper  accomplishment  of 
every  gentleman." 

On  the  7th  of  December,  179 1,  he  was  married  to  Nancy  Irwin, 
daughter  of  Archibald  Irwin,  of  Franklin  county,  and  commenced  life 
as  a  farmer  on  a  portion  of  his  father's  estate,  which  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1 799,  he  inherited. 

He  was  a  political  disciple  and  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
at  an  early  age  took  an  active  part  in  politics.  The  fir^t  office  which 
he  ever  held  was  a  military  one,  that  of  Brigade  Inspector  of  Militia, 
requiring  more  of  business  capacity  than  knowledge  of  tactics.  Mili- 
tary promotion  led  to  political  preferment.  The  election  of  a  Colonel 
or  Major  was  as  fiercely  contested  as  that  of  a  Governor,  and  the  can- 
didates were  often  if  not  generally  of  opposite  parties. 

In  the  autumn  of  1797,  Mr.  Findlay  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  Legislature,  which  then  sat  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  then  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  found 
himself,  if  not  the  youngest,  among  the  most  youthful  in  a  body  where 
it  was  the  custom  to  send  men  more  advanced  in  years  than  at  present. 
He  was  again  elected  to  the  House  in  1803.  He  proved  himself  a 
leading  member,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the  House,  being 
placed  in  the  most  responsible  positions. 

On   the    13th   of  January,    1807,    Mr.   Findlay  was   elected   State 
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Treasurer,  whereupon  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  House.  From  that 
date  until  the  2d  of  December,  181 7,  when  he  resigned  to  assume  the 
duties  of  chief  magistrate,  a  period  of  nearly  eleven  years,  he  was 
annually  re-elected  by  the  Legislature  to  that  office,  in  several  instances 
unanimously,  and  always  by  a  strong  majorit)-,  not  uncommonly  being 
supported  by  members  politically  opposed  to  him. 

In  181 7,  Mr.  Findlay  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  as  their 
candidate  for  Governor.  General  Joseph  Hiester  was  selected  by  a 
dissaffected  branch  of  the  Republican  party,  styled  Old  School  Men,  to 
oppose  him,  who  was  supported  also  by  the  Federalists.  The  result 
was  a  triumph  for  Findlay,  who  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  over 
seven  thousand  votes. 

In  1820,  Governor  Findlay  again  received  the  unanimous  nomina- 
tion of  the  Republicans  for  re-election,  and  Joseph  Heister  was  nomi- 
nated as  before  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Old  School,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Federalists  en  masse.  Under  the  Constitution  of  1790, 
the  patronage  of  the  Executive  was  immense.  To  him  was  given  the 
power  of  appointing,  with  few  exceptions,  every  state  and  county 
officer.  This  power,  considered  so  dangerous  that,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  183.S  and  subsequent  amendments,  the  Executive  has  been 
stripped  of  it  almost  entirely,  was,  in  fact,  dangerous  only  to  the  Gov- 
ernor himself.  For  while  he  might  attach  one  person  to  him  by 
making  an  appointment,  the  score  or  two  who  were  disappointed 
became,  if  not  active  political  opponents,  at  least  lukewarm  friends. 
Many  trained  and  skilful  politicians  had  been  alienated  from  the  sup- 
port of  (iovernor  Findlay  by  their  inability  to  share  or  control  patron- 
age.    The  result  was  thr  election  of  his  opponent 

At  the  general   elections  of  icS  21,  the  Republicans  regained  ascen- 
dency in  the  Legislature.     At  the  session  of  1 82 1-22,  while  Governor 
Findlay  was  quietly  spending  the  winter  with  a  friend  and  relative  in 
I'"ranklin  county,  he  received  notice  that  he  had  been  elected  to  the 
Senate  of  the  I'nitcd  States  fur  the  full  term  of  six  years  from  the  pre- 
ceiling  4th  ot   March.     He  impiediately  set  out  for  the  capital,  where 
he  took  his  seat  and  served  the  entire  term  with  distinguished  ability. 
While  he-  was  in  the  .Senate,  two  of  his  brothers.  Colonel  John  Findlay, 
of  Chambersburg,  and  General  James  Findlay,  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
were  members  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives.     We  are 
reminded  by  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Harrisburj,'  Intelligencer, 
of    1S24.  that   travel  to  and   from  the  capital   then,  even   from  con- 
tiguous states,  was  by  no  means  so  rapid  and  convenient  as  now: 
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"Mr.  Findlay,  of  the  United   States  Senate,  also,  left  this   place   for 
Washington  yesterday,  by  way  of  Baltimore,  in  a  gig." 

After  the  expiration  of  his  senatorial  term  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Jackson  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia.  This 
office  he  held  until  the  accession  of  General  Harrison  to  the  Presidency^ 
when,  unwilling  at  his  advanced  age  to  be  longer  burdened  with  its 
cares  and  responsibilities,  he  resigned.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  retirement  with  the  family  of  his  son-in-law.  Governor  Shunk, 
at  whose  residence,  in  Harrisburg,  he  died  on  the  12th  of  November, 
1846,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

In  person,  Governor  Findlay  was  tall,  with  fair  complexion  and  dark 
brown  hair.  He  had  a  vigorous  constitution  and  a  cheerful  disposition. 
He  was  affable  and  courteous  in  his  address,  fond  of  conversation,  but 
did  not  monopolize  it.  He  understood  and  practised  the  habits  of  a 
good  listener.  He  exhibited  great  tact  in  drawing  out  the  reserved 
and  taciturn,  and  enabling  them  to  figure  well  in  conversation  by 
giving  rein  to  their  hobbies.  He  possessed  a  remarkably  tenacious 
memory  of  names  and  faces.  After  a  long  separation  he  could 
recognize  and  call  by  name  a  person  with  whom  he  had  had  but  a  short 
and  casual  interview.  His  acquaintance  was  probably  more  extensive, 
and  his  personal  friends  more  numerous,  than  those  of  almost  any 
other  public  man  of  his  day. 

In  his  domestic  relations  he  was  most  exemplary,  an  affectionate 
husband  and  the  best  of  fathers.  He  was  pre-eminently  an  unselfish 
man.  He  was  charitable  in  the  largest  sense.  Thinking  no  evil  him- 
self, his  unsuspecting  benevolence  was  often  imposed  upon.  He  was 
a  Christian  in  faith  and  practice.  Baptised  and  brought  up  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  he  accepted  its  standards,  and  respected  and 
hospitably  entertained  its  ministers.  In  his  inaugural  address  as  Gov- 
ernor, in  enumerating  the  duties  which  should  be  required  of  public 
servants,  he  included  that  of  cherishing  "  by  their  example,  the  purity 
and  beauty  of  the  religion  of  the  Redeemer." 


HON.  JOSEPH  RITNER. 

|0SI':FH  RITNER,  the  eighth  and  last  Governor  under  the 
Constitution  of  1790,  from  December  15th,  1835,10  January 
15th,  1839,  was  bom  in  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
25th  of  March,  1780. 

His  father  was  John  Ritner,  who  emigrated  from  Alsace,  on  the 
Rhine.  During  his  early  years  Joseph  was  employed  upon  his  father's 
farm.  The  only  school  advantage  which  he  ever  enjoyed  was  during 
a  period  of  six  months  in  a  primary  school  at  the  early  at,'c  of  six 
years.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  removed  to  Cumberland  county,  and 
was  employed  as  a  labourer  upon  the  farm  of  Jacob  Myers,  near  New- 
villr.  In  the  year  1800,  he  married  Susan  Alter,  of  Cumberland 
county.  Their  offspring  were  six  sons  and  three  daughters.  Soon 
aftcT  their  marriage  the)  removed  to  Westmoreland  county,  and  finally 
became  settled  upon  a  farm  belonging  to  the  wife's  uncle,  David  Alter, 
in  Washington  county.  What  was  unusual  for  farmers  of  that  day,  the 
uni  le  possessed  a  good  library.  The  books  were  principally  ( ierman 
works  of  a  substantial  character.  Gifted  with  strong  native  sense,  and 
a  wonderfully  retentive  memor)-,  this  library  proved  to  him  a  mine  of 
wealth.  Here,  during  his  leisure  hours,  he  delved,  and  what  was  want- 
ing of  privilege  in  school  instruction,  he,  by  diligence,  himself  supplied, 
affording  a  perpetual  example  to  the  young,  of  the  fruits  of  industry 
and  perseverance. 

In  1820,  Mr.  Ritner  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, from  Washington  county,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  a 
period  of  six  years.  In  1824,  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  that  body,  and 
was  re  electetl  in  the  following  year.  In  1829,  he  received  the  nomina- 
tion for  Governor  in  opposition  to  ( leorge  Wolf.  It  was  a  period  of 
much  excitement  respecting  secret  societies,  and  great  antipathy  was 
exhibited  towards  them,  especially  the  Masonic  fraternity.  So  strong 
was  this  feeling  that  a  political  party  was  built  upon  it,  known  as  the 
Anti-Masonic,  and  by  this  party  Ritner  was  supported.  He  received 
a  handsome  vDte.  hut  was  defeated.  In  1S32,  he  was  again  put  in 
nomination,  and  though  again  defeated,  madr  a  great  gain  over,  his 
former  vote.  He  was  for  a  third  time  nominated  in  1835,  and  was 
elected. 

Ever  the  firm  and  devoted  friend  of  the  common-school  system  down 
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to  the  close  of  his  life  he  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  this  system, 
attending  Teachers'  Institutes  in  the  county  where  he  lived,  and  acting 
as  presiding  officer  when  upon  the  verge  of  eighty.  In  1861,  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  Edinboro',  Erie  county,  was  recognized  and  adopted  by 
the  State.  Dr.  Burrowes,  who  was  then  Superintendent,  appointed  his 
old  friend  and  associate  of  a  preceding  generation,  as  one  of  the 
inspectors.  Though  then  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  he  accepted  the 
appointment,  and  made  that  long  journey  of  more  than  five  hundred 
miles  by  rail  and  stage,  with  the  alacrity  and  pleasure  of  a  boy  of  six- 
teen. And  when  he  appeared  upon  the  platform  of  the  great  hall  of 
the  Institute,  in  the  presence  of  a  concourse  of  upturned  faces,  it 
could  but  excite  tears  of  gratitude,  that  his  life  had  been  almost 
miraculously  lengthened  out  to  see  the  day  when  a  great  institution 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  common-school  teachers,  a  crowning 
feature  of  that  system,  should  be  inaugurated  upon  a  spot  which 
was  an  unbroken  wilderness  when  the  law  was  originally  passed  in 
his  administration. 

Governor  Ritner  always  regarded  his  connection  with  the  school 
system  with  singular  satisfaction,  and  viewed  the  consummation  of 
its  adoption  as  the  crowning  glory  .of  his  administration.  Even  the 
progress  which  was  made  during  the  three  years  in  which  he  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  state  was  a  subject  of  congratulation,  which  he  thus 
presents  in  his  last  Annual  Message  to  the  Legislature :  "  The  condi- 
tion of  the  means  provided  by  the  State  for  general  education  is  so 
flourishing,  that  little  is  required  to  be  done  by  the  present  Legislature. 
Within  three  years  the  permanent  State  appropriation  to  this  object 
has  been  increased  from  ^75,000  annually  to  ^400,000.  Nor  will  this 
large  outlay  have  been  without  its  fruits.  Instead  of  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-two  common  schools  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  year  1835, 
and  about  seventeen  academies,  (the  latter  in  a  state  of  almost  doubt- 
ful existence,)  with  no  female  seminaries  fostered  by  the  State,  she  has 
now  five  thousand  common  schools,  thirty-eight  academies,  and  seven 
female  academies  in  active  and  permanent  operation,  disseminating  the 
principles  of  literature,  science,  and  virtue  over  the  land.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  are  many  schools,  academies,  and  female  seminaries  of 
a  private  character,  equally  useful  and  deserving  in  their  proper 
sphere." 

Secretary  Burrowes,  ex-officio  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in 
his  report  to  the  Legislature  at  the  same  time  that  this  message  was 
delivered,  pays  the  following  just  tributes  :  "  The  undersigned  cannot 
close  this  report  without  bearing  testimony  to  one  fact  alike  honourable 
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to  the  State  and  advantageous  to  the  system.  In  his  whole  experience 
the  blighting  touch  of  party  politics  has  never  been  detected  upon  it. 
All  seem  to  forget  their  every-day  differences,  and  to  meet  unitedly  on 
this,  as  on  a  Sabbath  ground  of  devotion  to  the  public  good.  In  no 
station  of  life  has  this  right  feeling  been  more  obvious  than  among  those 
in  power.  When  the  agitating  divisions  of  the  day  shall  have  sunk  into 
comparative  insignificance,  and  names  be  only  repeated  in  connection 
with  some  great  act  of  public  benefaction,  those  of  George  VVolk  and 
Joseph  Riinkk  will  be  classed  by  Pennsylvania  among  the  noblest  on 
her  long  list ;  the  one  for  his  early  and  manly  advocacy,  and  the  other 
for  his  well-timed  and  determined  support  of  the  Free  Schooi." 

In  the  expression  of  his  opinions  in  his  messages  upon  national 
affairs.  Governor  Ritner  was  bold  and  outspoken,  however  unpalatable 
they  might  be  to  those  whom  he  meant  to  reach.  Upon  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  any  part  of  the  national  domain  he  uttered  his  condemna- 
tion in  such  clear  and  ringing  tones  that  it  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
philanthropist  and  the  lover  of  frcidom  wherever  it  was  read.  I  lis 
message  of  1836  called  forth  from  the  Quaker  poet,  Whittier,  the  fol- 
lowing spirit-stirring  lyric : 

Thank  God  for  tlic  token  ! — one  lip  is  still  Inc— 
One  spirit  untrammelcd— unbending  one  knee ! 
like  the  oak  of  the  mountain,  deep-rooted  and  firm. 
Erect,  when  the  multitude  bends  to  the  storm  ; 
When  traitors  to  Freedom,  and  Honour,  and  God, 
Are  bowed  at  an  Idol,  polluted  with  blood ; 
When  the  nircaiu  North  has  forgotten  her  trust 
And  the  lip  of  her  honour  is  low  in  the  dust — 
I  li:ink  God,  that  one  arm  from  the  shackle  has  broken  I 
Thank  God,  that  one  man  as  a  freeman  has  spoken  I 

O'er  thy  crags,  Allegheny,  a  blast  has  been  blown  ! 
Down  thy  tide,  Siisiiuch.inn.i,  the  murmur  has  gone  ! 
I'o  the  land  of  the  South— of  the  charter  and  chain — 
( >f  Lilierty  sweetened  with  slavery's  pain  ; 
Where  the  rant  of  IJemocracy  dwells  on  the  lips 
( >f  the  lorjjcrs  of  fetters,  and  wicMcrs  of  whips  I 
Where  '■  c-hivalric  "  honour  means  really  no  more 
Than  scourging  of  women  and  robbing  the  poor  I 
\Vhere  the  Moloch  of  Slavery  iittcth  on  high. 
Ami  the  words  which  he  uttcns,  are — Worship  or  die  ! 

Right  onward,  oh,  speed  it ;     Wherever  the  blood 
<  >r  the  wronged  and  the  guiltless  is  crying  to  God  ; 
Wherever  a  slave  in  his  fetters  is  pining; 
Wherever  the  lash  of  the  driver  is  twining  ; 
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Wherever  from  kindred,  torn  rudely  apart, 

Comes  the  sorrowful  wail  of  the  broken  of  heart ; 

Wherever  the  shackles  of  tyranny  bind, 

In  silence  and  darkness  the  God-given  mind ; 

There,  God  speed  it  onward  ! — its  truth  will  be  felt — 

The  bonds  shall  be  loosened — the  iron  shall  melt  ! 

And  oh,  will  the  land  where  the  free  soul  of  Penn 
Still  lingers  and  breathes  over  mountain  and  glen — 
Will  the  land  where  a  Benezet's  spirit  went  forth 
To  the  peeled,  and  the  meted  and  outcast  of  Earth — 
Where  the  words  of  the  Charter  of  Liberty  first 
From  the  soul  of  the  sage  and  the  patriot  burst — 
Where  first  for  the  wronged  and  the  weak  of  their  kind 
The  Christian  and  statesman  their  efforts  combined — 
Will  that  land  of  the  free  and  the  good  wear  a  chain  ? 
Will  the  call  to  the  rescue  of  Freedom  be  vain  ? 

No,  RiTNER  ! — her  "  Friends  "  at  thy  warning  shall  stand 
Erect  for  the  truth,  li,^e  their  ancestral  band ; 
Forgetting  the  feuds  and  the  strife  of  past  time, 
Counting  coldness  injustice,  and  silence  a  crime ; 
Turning  back  from  the  cavils  of  creeds,  to  unite 
Once  again  for  the  poor  in  defence  of  the  right ; 
Breasting  calmly,  but  firmly,  the  full  tide  of  wrong. 
Overwhelmed  but  not  borne  on  its  surges  along; 
Unappalled  by  the  danger,  the  shame,  and  the  pain, 
And  counting  each  trial  for  truth  as  their  gain  ! 

And  that  bold-hearted  yeomanry,  honest  and  true, 
Who,  haters  of  fraud,  give  to  labour  its  due  ; 
Whose  fathers  of  old,  sang  in  concert  with  thine, 
On  the  banks  of  Swatara  the  songs  of  the  Rhine — 
The  German-born  pilgrims,  who  first  dared  to  brave 
The  scorn  of  the  proud  in  the  cause  of  the  slave : — 
Will  the  sons  of  such  men  yield  the  lords  of  the  South 
One  brow  for  the  brand — for  the  padlock  one  mouth  ? 
They  cater  to  tyrants  ? — They  rivet  the  chain, 
Which  their  fathers  smote  off,  on  the  negro  again  ? 

No,  never  ! — one  voice,  like  the  sound  in  the  cloud. 
When  the  roar  of  the  storm  waxes  loud  and  more  loud, 
Wherever  the  foot  of  the  freeman  hath  pressed 
From  the  Delaware's  marge,  to  the  Lake  of  the  West, 
On  the  south-going  breezes  shall  deepen  and  grow, 
Till  the  land  it  sweeps  over  shall  tremble  below  ! 
The  voice  of  a  People — uprisen — awake — 
Pennsylvania's  watchword,  with  Freedom  at  stake, 
Thrilling  up  from  each  valley,  flung  down  from  each  height, 
"  Our  Country  and  Liberty  ! — God  for  the  Right  !" 
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At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  Governor  Ritner  returned  to 
private  life,  taking  up  his  residence  near  Mount  Rock,  in  the  county-  of 
Cumberland.  Possessed  of  a  strong  constitution  and  a  powerful  frame, 
he  rarely  complained  of  sickness,  his  system  seeming  to  be  proof 
against  the  ordinary  inroads  of  disease.  In  1840,  however,  he  was 
attacked  by  cataract  in  both  eyes,  from  the  effect  of  which  he  was  for 
some  time  entirely  blind.  By  an  operation  performed  uf>on  the  right 
eye,  sight  was  completely  restored  so  that  he  was  able  to  reatl  with 
ease  the  finest  print.  So  painful  was  the  operation  that  no  considera- 
tion could  induce  him  to  submit  to  one  upon  the  left,  and  that  remained 
sightless  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

He  continued  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  politics,  and  rarely  failed  ti> 
deposit  his  vote  in  the  ballot-box  in  every  important  election.  In  1848 
he  was  nominated  by  President  Taylor,  Director  of  the  Mint  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  which  capacity  he  served  for  a  short  time ;  but  before  his 
nomination  was  acted  on  by  the  Senate,  President  Taylor  died,  and  he 
retired,  to  make  room  for  the  favourite  of  President  Fillmore.  He  was 
a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  National  Convention  which  nomi- 
nated John  C.  I'remont  for  Pesident,  and  to  the  close  of  his  life  con- 
tinued an  active  and  ardent  Republican. 

Governor  Ritner  was  endowed  with  a  mind  ol  great  native 
strength.  The  faculty  of  memory  was  almost  miraculous,  for  he  seemed 
never  to  forget  a  name,  an  event,  a  date,  or  a  fact.  The  imi^rcsslons 
of  his  early  and  active  life  were  reuined  with  remarkable  clearness, 
and  he  could  recall  occurrences  in  his  official  life,  and  repeat  debates 
with  sur|)rising  accuracy.  He  was  remarkably  temperate  in  all  his 
habits,  never  using  in  any  form  tobacco  or  spirituous  liquors.  He  was 
a  man  of  strong  convictions,  and  his  opinions  when  once  formed  were 
rarely  changed.  His  conscientiousness  naturally  inclined  him  to  caution, 
and  every  subject  requiring  his  decision  received  mature  deliberation. 
He  fortunately  lived  long  enough  to  see  many  of  the  cardinal  princi- 
ples which  he  had  advocated  become  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land, 
and  time,  which  "at  last  sets  all  things  even,"  vindicated  the  soundness 
of  his  judgment.  He  died  on  the  i6th  day  of  October.  1869,  in  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  His  life  was  prolonged  beyond  that  of  any 
other  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  though  associated  in  this  office  with 
men  wonderfully  long-lived. 
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[AMUEL  WYLIE  CRAWFORD,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  January  7th,  1793.     He  was  descended 
from  Scotch  ancestry,  and  from  a  family  distinguished  for  their 
various  services  in  the  annals  of  Scotland. 

He  received  his  education  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  181 6.  He  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Samuel  Smith,  but  soon  relinquished 
it,  and  entered  on  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wylie, 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was 
licensed  in  181 8. 

In  connection  with  preaching,  Mr.  Crawford  taught  the  English  and 
Mathematical  department  of  Grey  and  Wylie's  Academy,  until  1822, 
when  he  was  sent  by  his  Presbytery  to  Northern  New  York,  and  was 
ordained  at  Duanesburg,  May  15th,  1823. 

In  June,  1824,  he  accepted  an  unanimous  call  from  a  congregation  in 
Franklin  county,  Penn.,  and  was  installed  their  pastor  in  August  of  the 
same  year. 

This  congregation  was  composed  of  members  living  in  four  localities, 
Fayetteville,  Scotland,  Waynesboro'  and  Greencastle. 

At  Greencastle  and  Waynesboro'  the  Presbyterian  churches  were 
used  to  hold  the  services  in,  and  at  Scotland  and  Fayetteville  the  school 
houses. 

Mr.  John  Thompson,  one  of  the  elders  of  the  congregation,  living 
near  Scotland,  having  offered  to  give  the  ground  on  which  to  build  a 
church,  Mr.  Crawford's  family  connections  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  contributed  the  amount  necessary,  with  the  exception  of  some 
small  subscriptions  made  by  the  Presbyterians  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Scotland,  and  some  work  done  by  members.  The  present  stone  church 
was  erected,  and  though  belonging  to  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  body, 
is,  when  not  occupied  by  them,  open  to  Presbyterian  clergymen  for  the 
performance  of  religious  services.  The  members  were  descendants  of 
early  settlers  of  Franklin  county ;  the  Thomsons,  Renfrews,  Burnses, 
Kennedys,  &c.,  men  of  character  and  standing,  some  of  whom  served 
their  country  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  some  during  the  war 
of  1812. 

The  peculiar  principles  which  the  Reformed  Presbyterians  held  (in- 
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Stilled  into  their  minds  by  their  Covenanter  ancestors  i  on  the  subjects 
of  Slaver) ,  Psalmody,  Covenanting,  close  communion,  and  civil  govern- 
ment, prevented  any  intimate  ecclesiastical  relations  with  the  Presby- 
terians, though  as  individuals  there  were  among  them  many  strong 
friendships. 

Mr.  Crawford  resided  for  a  time  on  Federal  Hill,  near  Chilmbers- 
burj^,  but  the  distance  from  the  majority  of  his  charge  was  too  great, 
and  he  bought  a  farm  four  miles  east  of  Chambersburg,  near  Fayettc- 
ville  and  removed  to  it  in  1824. 

Scarcely  had  he  made  the  cliange  when  his  house,  which  had  bten 
thoroughly  refitted,  was  burned  to  the  ground  and  most  of  its  contents 
destroyed.  This  calamity  rendered  another  change  necessar)*,  and  his 
family  went  to  New  York  while  he  remained  to  superintend  the  building 
of  another  home. 

He  consented  at  this  time  to  take  charge  of  the  Chambersbur).,' 
Academy,  which  he  taught  until  the  fall  of  1S30,  when  he  resigned  it, 
and  drill itted  tin;  charge  of  tlie  Conococheague  congregation  to  accept 
an  offer  from  the  Trustees  of  the  l^nivcrsity  of  Pennsylvania  to  become 
the  Principal  of  the  Academical  Department  of  that  institution,  which 
had  been  founded  by  I'ranklin.  in  fhis  position  Mr.  Crawford  was 
eminently  successful,  and  the  Academy  soon  assumed  the  highest 
grade,  hundreds  of  young  men  having  l>een  prepared  for  difftrent 
colleges,  and  not  one  of  his  pupils  offered  for  examination  (■%(  r  having 
been  rejected.  Many  of  them  have  risen  to  positions  of  honour  and 
trust  as  statesmen,  and  as  soldiers,  and  in  the  different  professions,  and 
have  often  traced  their  success  in  after  years  to  the  care  and  training 
they  had  received  from  their  revered  preceptor. 

Mr.  Crawford  was  the  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  1832.  when  the 
division  took  place  (on  the  question  of  civil  government;  in  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  presided  with  dignity  and  judg- 
ment through  very  excilini;  scenes.  He  also  installed  the  Rev.  J.  .\. 
McLeod  as  successor  to  his  father.  Dr.  Alexander  McLeoJ.  in  .New 
York  city.  This  was  soon  after  the  division,  and  the  question  of  church 
property  not  having  been  decided,  there  was  an  attempt  made  by  the 
seceding  party  to  hold  the  church,  resulting  in  great  excitement  and 
almost  uproar  during  which  Mr.  Crawford,  though  threatened  with  per- 
sonal violence,  proceeded  with  the  installation  service  to  its  close,  with 
determined  courage. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  Mr.  C.  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching 
to  the  inmates  of  the  Walnut  street  prison,  Philadelphia,  and  became 
so  interested  in  this  work  that  on  his  return  to  the  cit\ .  he,  for  several 
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years,  preached  regularly  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  House  of 
Refuge,  visiting  the  cells  and  conversing  with  the  prisoners.  And 
very  often  through  the  week  his  afternoons  were  devoted  to  this  good 
work,  which  he  felt  sure  was  blessed  to  the  solitary  inmates. 

In  July,  1835,  a  congregation  composed  of  members  from  Dr.  Wylie's 
congre'gation,  and  others,  was  organized  at  Fairmount,  then  a  suburb 
of  Philadelphia,  and  called  Mr.  C.  to  be  their  pastor.  He  accepted, 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  this  charge  in  connection  with  his  Acade- 
mical duties  for  eleven  years,  when,  his  health  failing  from  over  exer- 
tion, he  was  obliged  to  resign.  This  congregation  built  for  him  the 
church  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-Third  and  Callowhill  streets.  From  the 
small  beginning  of  nineteen  members  it  had  increased  to  a  membership 
of  more  than  one  hundred,  and  had  a  large  and  flourishing  Sabbath 
school.  Mr.  C.  had  laboured  among  this  people  with  his  whole  soul 
was  deeply  attached  to  them,  and  left  them  with  great  regret. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  on  Mr.  C.  in  1844 
by  the  Indiana  University,  at  Bloomington.  This  University  subse- 
quently invited  Dr.  Crawford  to  be  its  President,  which,  though'  appre- 
ciating the  honour,  he  was  obliged  to  decline. 

After  an  interval  of  more  than  a  year,  having  regained  his  health, 
some  of  the  members  of  Dr.  Crawford's  Fairmount  church  separated 
themselves  from  that  connection,  and  with  others  were  formed  into  a 
new  organization  over  which  Dr.  C.  was  called  to  minister.  This  con- 
gregation erected  a  church  edifice  at  the  corner  of  Filbert  and  Seven- 
teenth streets,  Philadelphia.  He  remained  with  them  until  1856,  when 
his  failing  health  made  it  imperative  for  him  to  leave  the  city.  To 
both  of  these  churches  Dr.  Crawford  contributed  largely  of  his  means; 
and  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  him  was  great,  and  fully  recipro- 
cated by  him.  In  all  his  church  relations  he  was  earnestly  seconded  by 
his  wife,  whose  sympathetic  heart,  active  benevolence,  and  strong  good 
sense  made  her  well  beloved  and  affectionately  remembered  by  many. 

Dr.  Crawford  for  several  years  filled  the  chair  of  Church  History 
and  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  and,  for  two  or 
three  years  after  Dr.  Wylie's  death,  the  Professorship  of  Divinity  ;  Dr. 
Wylie's  son  filling  the  chair  of  History, 

In  a  list  of  facts  one  fails  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  influence  which 
such  a  man  as  Dr.  Crawford  exerts  by  his  decision  of  character,  scholar- 
ship, integrity,  fine  presence,  warm  sympathy,  elegant  culture,  gener- 
osity and  hospitality.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  ministry  he 
received  his  salary  only  to  return  it,  or  to  use  it  for  the  various 
benevolent  objects,  brought  so  constandy  to  his  nodce.     He  was  con- 
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nected  with  the  different  benevolent  societies  now  to  be  met  with  in  all 
communities;  organized  a  juvenile  missionary  society,  which  was  the 
instrument  of  doing  much  good,  and  was  honoured  by  God  in  being 
made  the  instrument  of  bringing  many  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  Dr.  Crawford  was  earnest  in  his 
patriotic  support  of  the  government  He  saw  that  the  issue  forced  by 
the  South  involved  the  very  existence  of  the  great  principle  for  which 
he  had  contended  through  his  whole  life — the  abolition  of  slavery — and 
he  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  struggle.  Not  content  with  seeing 
his  three  sons  and  son-in-law  in  the  Union  army,  he  sought  and 
obtained  a  Chaplaincy  for  himself,  and  was  only  prevented  from  enter- 
ing upon  its  duties  by  advancing  age.  Upon  the  passage  of  Lee's 
army  through  Chambersburg  to  Gettysburg,  he  remained  at  his  home 
alone,  and  never  shrank  from  asserting  his  principles  and  patriotism 
even  when  surrounded  by  the  rebel  host. 

Dr.  Crawford  still  lingers  among  us,  though  burdened  with  the  in- 
creasing infirmities  of  advanced  life.  His  former  pupils  entertain  for 
him  high  veneration,  and  he  enjoys  the  marked  esteem  of  the  entire 
church,  of  which  he  was  the  honoured,  eloquent  and  influential  minister, 
as  well  as  the  profound  respect  of  the  communities  in  which  he  has 
so  long  lived  and  laboured. 

Dr.  Crawford  still  lives  at  his  retired  and  attractive  home  near  to 
Fayetteville,  retaining  much  cheerfulness  even  under  the  infirmities  of 
four  score  years.  Throughout  his  whole  career  he  has  been  noted  for 
his  promptness  and  firmness  in  advocating  the  right  and  opposing  what 
hi'  considered  wrong. 
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|HE  REV.  HENRY  R.  WILSON,  was  born  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gettysburg,  Adams"  county,  Pa.,  on  the  7th  of  August, 
1780.  He  was  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
whilst  the  venerable  Charles  Nisbet,  D.  D.,  presided  over  that 
institution,  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  in  1801.  After  labouring  for  some 
months  in  Virginia,  as  a  supply,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Belle- 
fonte.  Centre  county.  Pa.,  where  Presbyterians  had  neither,  organized 
church  nor  house  of  worship.  He  commenced  preaching  in  the  Court 
House.  His  labours  were  greatly  blessed  in  gathering  here  a  church, 
as-  also  another  at  Lick  Run,  twelve  miles  distant.  Over  these 
congregations  he  was  installed  pastor  by  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon, 
in  1802. 

In  1806,  Mr.  Wilson  was  chosen,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six,  to 
fill  the  Professorship  of  Languages  in  Dickinson  College.  A  part  of 
the  time,  during  his  connection  with  the  college,  he  preached  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Carlisle,  as  colleague  with  President  Davidson. 
In  1 8 14,  a  call  was  presented  to  him  by  the  congregation  of  Silvers' 
Spring,  which  he  accepted. 

In  1823,  Dr.  Wilson  received  a  call  from  the  church  in  Shippens- 
burg.  During  his  ministry  there,  the  church  enjoyed  some  precious 
seasons  of  refreshing,  "and  many  were  added  unto  the  Lord."  He  was 
indefatigable  and  abundant  in  labours. 

In  1838,  Dr.  Wilson  was  chosen  the  first  General  Agent  of  the 
Board  of  Publication,  in  which  station  he  laboured  arduously  until 
1 842,  when  he  resigned  his  office  in  that  Board,  and  accepted  a  call 
from  the  church  at  Neshamony,  at  Hartsville,  Bucks  county.  Pa.  Here, 
with  his  accustomed  fidelity,  he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
pastor  until  the  month  of  October,  1848,  when,  at  his  own  request,  the 
pastoral  relation  was  dissolved. 

For  some  months  previous  his  health  had  become  so  infirm  that  he 
was  seldom  able  to  preach,  except  when  carried  from  his  bed  to  the 
church  and  placed  in  a  chair,  in  which  posture  he  delivered  his  message 
amidst  much  bodily  weakness  and  suffering,  but  with  his  usual  clear- 
ness of  mind  and  earnestness  of  manner. 

Dr.    Wilson's    health    continued    to    decline,    notwithstanding    the 
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cessation  of  his  ministerial  labours.  After  a  sore  conflict  of  fort>'-six 
hours,  he  died  in  Philadelphia  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  22d  of 
March,  1849,  ^"d  was  interred  the  day  following,  at  Hartsville,  the 
seen':  of  his  closing  labours  in  the  ministry*.  An  appropriate  discourse 
was  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Steel,  of  Abingfton,  and* 
the  sympathies  and  affections  of  the  people  of  his  recent  charge  were 
abundantly  shown  toward  one  whom,  though  absent,  they  had  not 
ceased  to  regard  and  love  as  their  pastor. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Wilson  was  an  eventful  one.  More  can  be  said  of 
him  than  that  he  passed  through  scenes  of  some  interest,  grew  old, 
and  then  died.  From  his  earliest  labours  in  the  Gospel  there  was 
demand  for  a  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  an  energy  of  execution,  that 
not  every  man  is  equal  to. 

The  influence  of  such  a  man  in  the  church  we  cannot  duly  estimate. 
He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  the  dospel  in  central  Pennsylvania, 
and  his  labours  essentially  contributed  to  lay  firm  and  deep  the  founda- 
tions of  those  churches  that  adorn  and  bless  tlie  regions  of  his  earliest 
toil.  Ministers  of  Dr.  Wilson's  characttr  stamp  an  impression  upon 
the  times  in  which  they  live.  They  give  a  fixedness  to  the  order,  tlie 
j^'overnment,  the  instniction  and  standard  of  piety  in  the  church,  by 
which  they,  being  dead,  yet  speak. 

The  ministerial  labours  of  this  venerable  man  were  abundant.  His 
preaching  was  in  character  with  the  man.  It  came  down  from  a 
former  generation,  with  all  that  seriousness  of  manner  and  wcltjlu  of 
instruction  that  are  the  fairest  ornaments  of  the  Christian  pulpit.  His 
whole  deportment  and  performance  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been 
characterizeil  by  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity.  Eminently  instructive, 
his  preaching  always  made  the  impression,  ••  these  thinj^s  are  so,  and 
religion  is  a  serious  and  important  matter." 

Few  men  were  less  influenced  in  their  ministerial  work  by  chanj^'ing 
circumstances,  than  Dr.  Wilson.  Whether  the  congregation  was  large 
or  small,  whether  prosperity  attended  his  steps,  or  disappointment  was 
his  portion,  not  in  these  was  he  to  find  the  measure  or  .the  motive  of 
his  labours.  He  felt  himself  to  be  of  that  number  to  whom  it  has  been 
commanded,  ■  Go  and  preach,"  and  whose  the  promise  is,  "  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway."  Not  the  increase,  but  the  work  was  his.  Not  the 
mca.sure  ol  his  success,  but  the  command  of  Christ,  and  the  assurance 
that  God  would  bless  and  prosper  his  own  truth — this  was  the  rule  and 
the  measure  of  his  toil. 

Thus   he  lix<eii,  a  laborious  and  eminendy  useful    preacher  of  the 
11 
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Gospel,  the  crown  of  his  family,  and  an  ornament  to  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation. 

Thus  he  died,  amidst  great  bodily  suffering,  with  the  language  of 
praise  upon  his  lips.  Not  weary  with  his  ministerial  labours,  and  his 
conflicts  as  a  sinner  saved,  but  in  obedience  to  the  Master's  call,  "  It  is 
enough,  come  up  higher,"  he  bade  the  world  adieu,  with  a  hope  full  of 
immortality,  most  beloved  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  and  lamented 
by  all  pious  men  of  every  name. 


^^L^ty^.^^.....^ 


REV.  ROBERT  KENNEDY. 

|HE  REV.  ROBERT  KENNEDY  was  bom  in  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1778.  His  grand- 
father, William  Kennedy,  with  his  brother  Robert,  emigrated 
from  Ireland  to  this  country  in  1730,  and  setded  in  Bucks  county, 
Pennsylvania.  Robert  had  a  son,  William,  who  was  a  Major  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army,  and  was  killed  by  the  tories  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  Some  members  of  that  branch  of  the  family 
continued  to  reside  in  the  Northern  Liberties  of  Philadelphia  up  to 
1836.  William  Kennedy,  the  brother  of  Robert,  and  j^^randfather  of 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  had  four  sons — Thomas,  Jamts,  Robert  and 
John — and  three  daughters.  James,  the  second  son,  was  married  in 
1 761  to  Jane  Maxwell,  daughter  of  John  Maxwell,  and  sister  of 
General  Maxwell  of  Revolutionary  memory.  They  had  twelve  children, 
of  whom  Robert,  afterwards  the  Rev.  Robert  Kennedy,  was  the  ninth. 

Of  the  early  history  of  young  Kennedy,  the  writer  has  no  further 
information  than  that  he  received  his  elementary  and  classical  educa- 
tion under  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  Grier,  probably  thr  Riv.  Nathan 
Grier,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hrand)'wine  Manor,  Chester 
county,  Pa.,  and  that  tradition  reports  him  to  have  been  a  youth  of 
steady  habits.  He  made  a  profession  of  religion  in  the  church  at 
Pequea,  in  his  native  county,  but  at  what  time  is  not  known.  His 
collegiate  education  was  received  at  Dickinson  Co11<;,^m',  Carlisle,  where 
he  graduated,  September  20th.  1 797,  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  McCiinley  sa)'s ; 
"  the  best  scholar  in  his  class."'  He  studied  theology  with  the  Rev. 
Nathanael  Sample,  then  pastor  of  the  congregations  of  Lancaster  and 
Middle  Octorara.  It  was  customary  for  young  gendemen  looking  to 
the  ministry  at  Uiat  time,  thus  to  prejMire  for  their  chosen  work  under 
private  instruction,  as  Theological  Seminaries  had  not  then  come  into 
(txistence.  And  it  may  not  be  questioned  that  much  as  this  method  of 
preparation  lacked  the  variety  >  >t  modem  facilities,  it  had  some  peculiar 
ailvaiuaj^is.  Being  in  due  time  introduced  to  the  Presbyter)^  of  New 
Castle  by  Mr.  Sample,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  taken  under  their  care  as  a 
canilidati  for  the  Gospel  ministr>  on  the  12th  of  June,  1798,  and  on  the 
2oUj  of  August,  1799.  he  was  licensed  at  L  pper  Octorara  to  proach  the 
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gospel.  At  the  request  of  the  church  of  that  place,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Presbytery  to  supply  them  half  of  the  time  for  six  months.  At 
the  close  of  this  time,  by  the  leave  of  Presbytery,  he  traveled  without 
their  bounds,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  supplying  vacant 
churches  in  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1800,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  dismissed  by  t.he 
Presbytery  of  New  Castle  to  put  himself  under  the  care  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  and  was  received  by  this  latter  Presbytery  on 
the  7th  of  October,  1800.  On  the  9th  of  September,  1802,  a  call  was 
put  into  his  hands  from  fhe  united  congregations  of  East  and  Lower 
West  Conococheague,  known  as  Green  Castle  and  Welsh  Run,*  which 
call  he  accepted;  and,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1803,  the  ecclesiastical 
banns  having  been  published  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,^  he 
was  ordained  to  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry,  and  installed  the  pastor 
of  said  churches.  In  these  churches  he  continued  to  labour  until  the 
9th  of  April,  181 6,  when,  at  his  request,  the  pastoral  relation  between 
him  and  them  was  dissolved.  His  action  in  relation  to  this  matter  was 
believed  by  many  to  have  been  too  hasty,  as  the  circumstances  were 
altogether  insufficient  to  authorize  so  important  a  step.  A  very  fulsome 
obituary  notice  of  a  young  man  of  the  congregation,  who  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  army  during  the  war  which  had  just  closed,  had  been 
published  in  some  of  the  papers  in  that  vicinity.  Mr.  Kennedy  enter- 
tained a  high  regard  for  the  character  of  the  young  man,  but  thought 
the  production  in  very  bad  taste.  Some  one  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
misunderstand  his  views,  and  represented  the  matter  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased  in  such  a  manner  as  to  wound  their  feelings.  Some 
remarks,  also,  which  he  made  from  the  pulpit  on  a  day  of  especial 
observance,  were  interpreted  by  prejudiced  politicians  as  having  a  party 
aspect,  and  these  things  were  caught  up  and  repeated  by  the  gossiping 
members  of  his  church,  in  every  circle  in  which  they  moved.  Mr. 
Kennedy  hearing  them,  and  being  of  a  sensitive  nature,  without  con- 

*  See  Historical  Sketch. 

f  The  call  in  which  there  is  pledged  "  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds,  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence  yearly,"  is  signed  by  James  Mitchell,  Alexander  Gordon,  Robert  Marshall,  Thomas  Johnston, 
Thomas  Mason,  David  Denwiddie,  James  Wilson,  Joseph  Davison,  George  Brown,  Andrew  Denison, 
James  Downey,  Sr.,  Nathaniel  Martin,  Thomas  Waddell,  Archibald  Rankin,  James  Poe,  William  Eleakney, 
John  Kennedy,  William  Scott,  David  Rankin,  James  Moore,  John  Lawrence,  John  Hargrave,  Andrew 
Robinson,  James  Patton,  John  Edmiston,  Isaac  Far,  Elias  Davison,  James  McCleno,  James  Watson, 
Edward  Wishard,  Thomas  Wallace,  Robert  Robinson,  John  M.  Davison,  James  Johnston,  Abraham  Smith, 
William  Allison,  James  McLenahan,  Jr.,  John  Johnston,  John  John,  Hugh  McKee,  James  Downey,  Jr., 
Robert  Davison,  John  Watson,  Thomas  Brown,  Robert  Crunkilton,  John  McClary,  Peter  Shields,  James 
McCrea,  Alexander  McCutchen,  Samuel  McCutchen,  Samuel  Crunkilton,  Samuel  McCutchen,  Patrick 
Long,  Nathan  McDowall.  The  lineal  descendants  of  the  signers  of  this  document  may  be  found  in  nearly 
every  state  south  and  w£st  of  this  point,  many  of  them  occupying  positions  of  responsibility  and  honour. 
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suiting  any  of  his  friends,  announced  to  his  congregation,  after  preaching 
on  the  Sabbath,  that  he  would  apply  to  the  Presbytery,  at  its  next 
meeting,  for  a  dissolution  of  his  pastoral  relation  to  his  congregation. 
By  the  persuasion  of  his  friends,  however,  when  the  matter  became 
known,  the  application  was  either  not  made  to  the  Presbytery,  or.  if 
made,  was  withdrawn.  But  he  made  an  application  to  the  Presbytery, 
at  their  meeting  on  the  gdi  of  April,  181 6,  and  his  pastoral  relation 
was  dissolved. 

"  I>om  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  ministr),"  says  the  Rev.  J. 
W.  W  ightman,*  "  the  congregation  seems  to  have  been  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  The  dangers  of  the  frontier  had  hccn  removed.  The  set 
tlement  was  at  rest  and  the  population  was  increasing.  .And  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  congregation  under  the  efficient  ministrj-  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  si)i(-clily  so  strengthened  in  numlxtrs,  that  to  provide  room  for 
them,  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  church."  Mr.  W'ightman  also 
says,  in  referring  to  a  classical  school  which,  at  that  time,  was  con- 
ducted in  the  old  ".Study  House"  by  a  Mr.  Honland  : — "This  school 
was  tt;n(Ierly  cared  for  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  was  a  man  ot  sound  and 
thorough  scholarship,  and  who  used  his  influence  through  his  whole  life 
to  have  young  men  equip  themselves  well  for  any  j,'o<)d  work." 

During  the  month  of  May,  181 6.  .Mr.  K<;nnedy  reinovetl  with  his 
family  to  Cuniherland,  Maryland,  where  he  had  been  invited  to  preach 
to  a  small  church,  and  take  the  charge  ol  the  Academy.  I'pon  his 
arrival  there,  he  delivered  an  address  before  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  of 
the  /\eadein\',  which  was  so  favourably  received  that  a  copy  of  it  was 
requested  by  them  for  publication.  His  geographical  position,  at  the 
extreme  w(  stern  borcUr  of  the  Presbytery,  cut  off  from  intercourst! 
with  his  ministerial  brethren,  left  him  to  act  alone,  without  the  counsel 
or  s)  mpathy  of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  consult 
and  act.  His  situation  was  calculated  to  produce  discouragement,  and 
at  one  time-  induced  him  to  jiroject  the  organization  of  a  new  Presbyter)'. 

In  the  miiUi  of  the  loneliness  of  his  position,  however,  he  was  not  left 
without  some  tr>ken  of  the  Divine  favour.  In  1820  his  church  and  the 
town  were  visited  with  a  precious  revival  of  religion,  during  which  a 
goodly  number  became  subjects  of  Divine  grace.  But  the  next  year, 
movements  of  a  dillerent  character  made  their  appearance.  Theatri- 
cal exhibitions  were  introduced  into  the  town  by  the  young  men  of  the 
place,  to  the  gnat  detriment  of  religion.  .Articles  in  their  favour  were 
written  and  publisheil  in  the  pa[M;rs  of  the  town.     Mr.  Kennedy  fiir- 


•  llidoncAl  t'lKoune  delivcrvd  in  I'rnliytcrvui  dmrdl  <'|  C>trcn  (.utk,  i'miuyUuiu,   .Ma>  91I1,  1S49. 
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tiished  anonymous  articles  in  reply,  and  so  scorching  was  one  of  them, 
that  the  name  of  the  author  was  demanded,  with  threats  of  punishment 
when  he  should  be  discovered.  The  name  was  given  with  his  consent, 
but  although  it  created  great  excitement  they  did  not  carry  their  threats 
into  effect  Mr.  Kennedy  firmly  maintained  his  ground,  in  which,  to 
their  honour  be  it  recorded,  he  was  sustained  by  the  pious  Methodists 
and  Lutherans  of  the  town. 

Finding  that  his  salary  from  the  church  and  the  proceeds  from  the 
school  were  not  enough  to  support  his  family  and  keep  his  son,  John  H., 
at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  he  concluded  to  return  to  his 
former  residence  on  a  farm,  within  the  bounds  of  the  congregation  of 
Welsh  Run,  which  he  did  in  the  Spring  of  1825.  The  church  at  Welsh 
Run  being  vacant — Green  Castle  having  secured  the  whole  of  the 
labours  of  a  pastor — Mr.  Kennedy  preached  to  them  as  a  stated  supply, 
giving  part  of  his  time  to  the  congregation  at  McConnelstown.  He 
continued  in  charge  of  these  two  churches  until  1833,  when  his  labours 
were  divided  between  the  Welsh  Run  church  and  some  of  the  small 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  none  of  these  congregations  could 
afford  to  give  him  much  of  a  salary,  he  supported  his  family  by  his  own 
exertions  on  a  farm.  He  was  one  of  the  first  advocates  of  temperance 
in  Franklin  county.  He  never  would  sell  any  of  his  grain  to  distillers. 
And  in  order  to  show  that  the  farmers  were  in  error,  in  supposing  that 
they  could  dispose  of  their  small  grains  profitably  only  by  converting 
them  into  whiskey,  he  purchased  cattle  and  hogs  and  fattened  them 
with  such  grains  and  products  of  the  farm  as  would  not  bear  the 
expense  of  transportation  to  the  distant  railroad  market.  He  also 
established  the  habit  of  cutting  harvest  without  the  use  of  liquor,  against 
great  opposition,  both  from  the  labourers  and  the  farmers.  At  first  it 
appeared  as  if  he  would  lose  his  whole  crop,  on  which  his  family 
depended,  but  he  shouldered  his  cradle  himself,  assisted  only  by  a  hired 
lad  of  sixteen  years,  his  little  son  of  twelve,  and  a  bound  boy  of  eleven. 
After  the  first  day,  his  daughter  begged  that  she  might  be  allowed  to 
assist  her  father.  This  little  party  toiled  on  from  day  to  day  in  the  hot 
sun,  without  making  much  headway,  until  after  the  neighbours  had  cut 
their  harvests,  when  they  nobly  came  to  his  assistance,  with  their  hands, 
and  cut  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  his  crop  in  one  day.  After  the 
first  year  or  two,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  as  many  hands  as  he 
required,  and  now  no  person  in  that  neighbourhood  thinks  of  taking 
liquor  to  the  harvest-field. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  twice  married.     His  first  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
united   February  17th,   1801,  was   Jane    Herron,    sister  of  Rev.  Dr. 
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Herron,  formerly  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburjjh. 
Pa.  She  died  May  3 1  st,  1 803.  By  her  he  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom 
John  H.  Kennedy,  became  a  minister  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.* 
He  was  married  a  second  time,  the  5th  of  June,  1806.  to  Mar)-  David- 
son, daughter  of  Elias  Davidson,  of  Franklin  county.  Pa.,  by  whom  he 
had  ten  child r(-n,  all  of  whom,  but  one  son.  are  now  dead.  James 
Maxwell  Kennedy,  who  married  Sibilla  .S.  Morris,  daughter  (>t  Evan 
Morris,  of  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  and  who  was  a  gentleman  of  fine  personal 
appearance,  elegant  and  accomplished  manners,  and  popular  and  dis- 
tinguished as  a  dry  j^^oods  merchant,  died  in  Philadelphia,  March  9th, 
1848,  leavinjr  two  children,  Herbert  Morris  Kennedy  and  .Amelia 
Theresa  Kennedy.  Elias  Davidson  Kennedy,  the  only  survivor  of 
the  family,  resides  in  the  same  city.  and.  as  the  reference  made  to  him 
in  the  "  Historical  Sketch,"  in  connection  with  the  "  Robert  Kennedy 
Memorial  Church,"  indicates,  has  shown  a  grateful  appreciation  of  his 
decea.sed  father's  memory.  His  wife  is  a  great  grand-daughter  of 
Matthew  Shields,  of  St.  Thomas,  Franklin  county,  Pa.,  a  gentleman 
i)elonging  to  a  very  respectable  Prtsl)yterian  family,  whose  cbughter 
Agne.s,  married  William  Clarke,  of  Cannonsburg,  son  of  Tliomas  Clarke. 
of  Chadsford,  on  the  lirandywine  creek,  and  whose  oldest  son,  Thomas 
Shields  Clarke,  born  at  Cannonsburg,  January  i8th,  1801.  after  a  very 
active  and  industrious  life,  particularly  distinguishing  himself  in  the 
transportation  business,  died  at  Pittsburgh,  ( )ctober  19th.  1867,  leav- 
ing two  children,  Charles  J.  Clarke,  and  Mrs.  .\i;nes  .Shiekls  Kennedy, 
wife  ol  Elias  1 ).  Kennedy. 

In  stature  the  Rev.  Robert  Kennedy  was  of  medium  size,  slender, 
and  of  fair  com|)lexion,  blue  eyes,  and  ver\-  near-sighted.  He  was 
industrious,  plain  and  unostentatious  in  all  his  habits.  He  was  a  man 
of  vigorous  intellect,  and  a  fme  scholar,  especially  in  classical  literature. 
1  le  took  a  great  interest  in  tlie  success  of  Marshall  ColleL;e.  which  the 
following  note  will  show  was  appreciated  : 

"(;.>Kiio\s   HaU-,  May  glh,  1836. 
•'  Rkv.   Kciheki    KtNNKHY. 

■  'Rtxptettd  Sir ; — 

"  You  arc,  without  doubt,  awin  that  .1  custom  generally  oln.iins  amongst  literary 
»<M  iftu->,  of  electing  .is  honourary  members,  such  persons  as  .irc  distinguished  (t  their 
liicr.irv  t.istc  and  attainments.  In  accortUncc  with  this  custom  the  '  Ciocthcan  Literary 
S<M  icty  of  Marshall  College."  Kh  .niti  at  Mercersburg,  Franklin  county.  Pa.,  entertaining 
A  high  opinion  ol  your  ih.u.uicr  as  .1  gentlenuin,  and  duly  .i|>itrc.  i.iting  your  i.v>u-  for 
literature  .iiul  your  devotcdness  to  this  cause,  has  taken  the  liberty  t  .  enrol  your  name 

*  Sec  hu  ikeich  ia  another  put  ul  llie  rulumc. 
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on  the  list  of  her  honourary  members,  and  instructed  the  undersigned  committee  to 
communicate  intelligence  of  this  transaction.  We  are  aware,  that  it  is  only  by  securiftg 
the  influence  and  co-operation  of  such  individuals  as  yourself,  that  we  can  give  character 
and  stability  to  our  society,  and  whilst  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  be  her  organs  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  whilst  we  are  sensible  the  society  has  no  other  claims  than  such  as 
are  based  upon  your  general  devotion  to  the  interests  of  literature,  we  trust  that  you 
will  not  only  pardon  the  liberty  she  has  taken,  but  willingly  accept  of  her  small  token 
of  respect. 

"  Wishing  you  health,  prosperity  and  continued  success  in  your  literary  pursuits,  we 
have  the  honour  to  be,  respected  sir, 

"Yours,  respectfully, 

"H.  J.  BROWN,    ■) 
A.  H.  KREMER,  \  Committee  of  the  G.  L.  Society:' 
M.  KIEFFER,       \ 

As  a  preacher  Mr.  Kennedy  stood  high  in  a  Presbytery  in  which  he 
had  as  compeers  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
"His  sermons,"  says  Dr.  Elliott,  "were  full  of  solid  evangelical  matter, 
well  arranged,  and  forcibly  expressed,  were  written  in  full,  committed  to 
memor)',  and  delivered  without  notes.  His  style  was  earnest  and 
persuasive,  and  he  rarely  failed  to  secure  the  fixed  and  sustained  atten- 
tion of  his  audience."  The  Rev.  A.  A.  McGinley,  D.  D.,  another  of 
Mr.  Kennedy's  co-presbyters  for  many  years,  says  :  "As  a  preacher  he 
had  few  superiors.  The  plan  of  his  discourses  was  as  clear  as  the  sun. 
He  could  pour  a  flood  of  light  on  almost  every  subject  he  discussed, 
and  there  was  much  pleasure  and  profit  in  attending  to  his  sermons. 
They  were  always  orthodox,  always  to  the  point,  always  instructive,  and 
frequently  very  impressive."  The  following  concluding  sentences  from 
a  sermon  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  preached  by  Mr. 
Kennedy,  at  Welsh  Run,  and  since  published,  will  serve  to  show  the 
fidelity  and  earnestness  with  which  in  the  pulpit  he  urged  men  to  the 
performance  of  their  duty  : 

"  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  state  the  case  in  a  plain  and  serious 
manner.  What  resolutions,  my  brethren,  have  you  formed  ?  Or  what 
line  of  conduct  do  you  intend  to  pursue  ?  Are  the  arguments  which 
have  been  mentioned,  sufficient  to  convince  you  that  you  ought  to  do 
this  in  remembrance  of  Christ  ?  And  are  you  resolved  by  the  grace 
of  God,  that  you  will  not  be  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  command? 
Or  are  you  determined  to  pay  no  attention  to  these  things,  and  to  treat 
them  with  contempt  ?  You  probably  think  that  you  are  the  sons  of 
liberty  and  the  lords  of  reason,  and  look  down  with  scorn  upon  the 
bigotry  and  superstition  of  the  religious  part  of  mankind.  But  sober 
reason,  in  my  opinion,  blushes  at  your  conduct,  and  clearly  points  to 
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religion  as  its  greatest  perfection  and  brightest  ornament  ^ ou  may, 
indeed,  live  without  religion,  and  perhaps  even  be  happy,  but  if  you 
should  die  without  it,  I  shudder  with  horror  to  conceive  the  conse- 
quences. True  religion  is  the  friend  of  sober  reason,  and  the  man  who 
chooses  them  as  his  guide  and  comforter,  shall  be  happy  in  time  and 
through  eternity,  but  he  that  sinneth  against  Christ,  who  is  the  wisdom 
of  God,  wrongeth  his  own  soul,  and  all  that  hate  Him  love  damnation. 

"  Do  any  of  you  resolve,  my  brethren,  that  you  will  att»-nd  upon  this 
ordinance,  but  decide  to  defer  it  to  some  future  period?  However 
foolish  and  unreasonable  the  excuse,  it  is  so  common  and  so  often 
repeated,  that  I  can  scarcely  think  of  any  reply  that  will  be  likely  to 
strike  your  attention.  If  the  prison  of  hell  were  unveiled  to  your  view, 
it  would  discover  thousands  who  have  made  the  same  excuse,  and  who 
are  now  bound  in  ivcrlasiinj^^  chains  of  darkness  and  miser)'.  If  you 
are  unfit  for  lommunion  with  (iod  and  his  saints  in  this  world,  you 
must  be  unprepared  to  die,  and  unworthy  of  heaven.  And  surely,  this 
is  not  a  situation  in  which  you  may  content  yourselves,  to  live  y<  ar 
after  year.  The  table  of  the  Lord  wc  expect  will  shortly  be  spr'-ad  in 
this  house,  and  elsewhere  tor  our  hrethren  of  diflferent  persuasions. 
We  are  sent  to  invite  you  lo  the  Marriage  Supper  of  the  I^mb.  I-ay 
aside,  we  beseech  you,  your  pitiful  excuses.  Make  yourselves  n  a<ly 
for  the  feast.  And  may  the  Spirit  of  the  livini,'  God  enable  you  to  come 
to  it  in  a  worthy  and  reverential  manner." 

Not  only  was  Mr.  Kennedy,  as  already  stated,  a  fine  classic  scholar, 
but,  says  the  late  Dr.  Dufiield,  of  1  )eiroit.  "  he  was  also  a  man  of  real 
humour,  keen  wit,  and  not  a  litde  drollery.  His  sarcasm  was  delicate, 
pointed  and  always  made  a  clear  cut,  like  a  sharp,  smooth,  hij^'iily 
sharpeneil  razor."  Living  as  he  did  during;  those  times  in  which  the 
whole  Presbyterian  Church  was  so  deeply  agiuted  with  the  schism 
which  culminated  in  the  unhappy  division  of  1S37,  he  was,  though  qui<  i, 
modest  and  reserved,  and  j^-^enerally  disposed  to  eschew  pi  tty  strifes 
ecclesiastical,  brought  into  the  discussions  and  agitations  of  that  time. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  at  Gettysburg,  in  I^;4. 
the  subject  of  the  approval  of  the  "  Act  and  Testimony  "  coming  under 
consideration,  he  delivered,  a  speech  which  was  so  much  admired,  that 
he  was  urged  to  let  it  appear  in  the  Philadelphian,  then  etiited  by  Dr. 
Ely.  and  finally  consented  to  its  publication.  The  subjoined  extract  from 
the  introductory  portion  of  the  speech,  will  show  the  peculiar  character 

of  his  mind : 

"  With  becoming  deference  to  the  General  Assembly,  let  us  examine 
whether  the  high  charges  contained  in  the  Act  and   lestimony  are  jusi 
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or  not.  It  charges  the  Assembly  with  countenancing  and  sustaining 
alarming  errors — ^yes,  alarming  errors.  Now,  sir,  this  Madam  Alarm 
is  as  insidious  an  enemy  as  ever  lived  on  the  earth.  You  know  how 
she  deceived  Demosthenes.  At  the  battle  of  Cheronea,  when  Madam 
Alarm  was  driving  him  in  full  flight  through  the  woods,  his  coat  caught 
upon  a  thorn  bush,  and  supposing  it  to  be  a  Macedonian  soldier  he 
cried  aloud  to  spare  his  life. 

"  From  this  it  appears  that  the  wisest  and  even  the  bravest  of  men 
are  not  entirely  secure  from  the  delusions'  of  Madam  Alarm.  But 
some  men  are  much  more  liable  to  her  impositions  than  others,  and 
these  are  sometimes  men  of  a  high  degree  of  refinement  and  integrity. 
Some  of  our  city  clergy  who  have  more  study  than  exercise,  have  such 
a  nervous  sensitiveness,  that  the  slightest  touch  seems  to  go  to  their 
hearts,  Now,  when  the  edge  of  controversy  is  brought  to  operate 
upon  their  nervous  system  in  such  a  state  of  excitability,  it  immediately 
throws  them  into  the  horrors.  While  in  this  unhappy  condition,  mere 
straws  become  stumbling  blocks,  and  a  bramble  bush  or  even  a  shadow, 
seen  through  the  fog  of  their  gloomy  imaginations,  appears  like  hydras, 
and  gorgons,  and  chimeras  dire.  And  when  the  pinions  of  these 
unfortunate  brethren  are  once  erected,  it  is  impossible  to  smooth  them 
down,  either  by  the  exercise  of  their  own  reason,  or  by  the  assurances 
of  others.  Every  attempt  to  calm  their  troubled  spirits  only  increases 
the  fever  of  their  alarm.  It  matters  not  how  good,  and  wise,  and  judi- 
cious they  may  be  on  other  occasions,  their  alarm  now  operates  as  an 
inverting  lens,  which  turns  every  object  upside  down,  and  exhibits 
before  them  the  most  frightful  monsters.  A*  curious  anecdote  illustra- 
tive of  this,  is  related  in  Cook's  Voyages.  When  the  crew  put  in  at 
Tortoise  Island  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions,  one  of  the  sailors 
got  lost,  and  was  missing  for  several  days.  When  ready  to  sail,  they 
all  set  out  in  search  of  their  lost  companion.  All  day  they  searched  in 
vain.  In  the  evening  they  saw  a  large  track  in  the  sand,  and  being  a 
good  deal  alarmed,  they  encamped  for  the  night,  kindled  fires,  and  set 
out  guards.  About  midnight  one  of  the  guards  fired  an  alarm,  and 
roused  the  whole  crew,  assuring  them  that  he  had  seen  something  like 
a  great  bear  creepiug  towards  the  fire.  The  commander  next  espied 
the  monster,  and  fancied  it  was  as  large  as  an  elephant,  and  ordered  out 
a  sergeant  with  his  picket  to  shoot  it.  But  the  sergeant  was  no  alarmist. 
He  wished  to  see  what  it  was  before  he  would  shoot  it,  and  he  soon 
perceived  that  it  was  a  man,  and  he  joyfully  recognized  their  lost 
companion,  who  was  so  famished  that  he  could  only  crawl  on  his  hands 
and  knees.     Had  this  sergeant  been  as  much  alarmed  as  his  captain, 
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he  would  have  killed  his  companion  ;  but  he  was  a  cold-blooded  ySv/r^- 
man,  and  I,  who  am  a  fence-man  too,  beg  leave  to  assure  our  alarmed 
brethren,  that  those  whom  they  conceive  to  be  heretics,  are  not  mon- 
sters ;  they  are  really  men  like  themselves,  their  companions  in  the 
Gospel  ministry,  and  if  they  will  fire  on  them  and  destroy  them,  they 
will  do  an  injury  to  the  cause  of  their  Master  and  to  their  fellow- 
creatures  which  cannot  be  easily  repaired." 

"Mr.  Kennedy's  piety,"  says  Dr.  Elliott,  "was  intelligent  and  practi- 
cal ;  the  product  of  spiritual  illumination  and  sanctifying  grace,  with 
great  freedom  from  pretension  on  his  part.  It  manifested  itst  It  in  a 
clear  comprehension  of  the  system  of  Divine  truth  as  revealed  in  the 
Word  of  ( iod,  and  in  a  consistent  and  active  obedience  to  the  require- 
ments of  duty.  Although  we  have  no  account  (jf  his  conversion,  or  of 
the  inward  expression  of  his  heart  at  this  time,  we  have  what  is  equiva- 
lent in  a  paper  found  among  his  manuscripts,  Ix-aring  date  1  )(h  ember 
8th,  1798,  between  eight  and  nine  months  previous  to  his  licensure. 
This  paper  is  denominated,  '  A  solemn  dedication  of  all  I  have  and  am 
to  the  service  of  God.'  In  this  solemn  act  of  consecration,  signed  and 
sealed  by  his  own  hand,  there  is  ample  evidence  of  a  deep  and  earnest 
exercise  of  soul,  under  the  saving  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God." 

During  Mr.  Kennedy's  extreme  illness,  the  Rev.  .Mr.  Davie  said  to 
him,  "Father  Kennedy,  you  have  often  administered  the  consolations 
of  religion  to  others,  will  you  leave  to  us,  who  are  to  stand  in  your 
stead,  your  feelings  in  dying?"  He  calmly  replied,  "I  do  not  expe- 
rience tho.se  rapturous  feelings  which  some  have  spoken  of  in  dying, 
but  my  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  blood  and  atonement  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  as  strong  as  ever.' 

Shortly  before  his  death,  and  after  his  sight  had  fled,  he  requested 
his  wife  to  call  his  children  around  his  bedside,  and  when  informeil 
that  tliey  were  there,  he  raised  his  head  and  said,  "  My  dear  childr<  n, 
I  am  about  to  leave  you  ;  may  the  blessing  of  God  rest  with  you 
through  time  and  eternity ;"  and  in  a  few  minutes  thereafter  he  died. 

His  death  was  on  October  31st.  1843,  of  »  lingering  disease  of  near 
a  year's  standing,  caused  by  a  fall,  and  from  exposure  to  damp  when 
his  system  was  under  the  influence  of  medicine. 

Thus  passed  from  t  artli  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord,  the  light  of 
whose  example  has  not  Ixjen  extinguished  by  his  descent  to  the  tomb, 
but  continues  to  shine  with  attractive  lustre.  How  great  the  advan- 
ta};e  of  having  godly  parents  !  "  1  bless  Goii."  said  .Mr.  Flavel,  ■  for  a 
religious,  tender  father,  who  often  poured  out  his  soul  to  <iod  for 
m«',  and  this  stock  of  prayers  I  esteem  above  th<-  fairest  inheritance 
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on  earth."  "  A  good  man  leaveth  an  inheritance  to  his]  children's 
children."  "As  for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass ;  as  a  flower  of  the  field 
so  he  flourisheth.  For  the  wind  passeth  over  it,  and  it  is  gone ;  and 
the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more.  But  the  mercy  of  the  Lord 
is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  upon  them  that  fear  Him,  and  His 
righteousness  unto  children's  children,  to  such  as  keep  His  covenant, 
and  to  those  that  remember  His  commandments  to  do  them." 


ROBERT  JOHNSTON,  M.  D. 

|N  taking  a  retrospect  of  the  families  of  Franklin  county  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  we  find  none  more  prominent  for  It--  patriot- 
ism and  military  ardor  than  that  one  to  which  Dr.  Robert 
Johnston  belonged. 

He,  and  his  three  brothers,  all  held  honourable  positions  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army.  Colonel  James  Johnston  commandcil  the  regi- 
ment which  marched  from  his  section  of  the  state  into  New  Jersey,  for 
the  defence  of  that  province. 

Colonel  Thomas  Johnston  was  en;;a^(d  in  active  service  and  was 
under  General  Wayne,  when  that  <  ieneral  was  surprised  and  defeated 
near  Paoli  by  a  superior  force  of  the  British,  guided  l>y  American 
Tories.  Major  John  Johnston,  while  a  mere  lad.  raised  a  troop  of 
horse,  and  offered  it  to  the  acting  authorities.  It  was  accepted,  and 
ordered  to  report  in  Philadelphia,  but  when  it  reached  I^ncaster,  on 
its  way  to  that  city,  was  met  by  a  countermanding  order,  as  the  war 
was  about  to  terminate. 

Dr.  Robert  Johnston  was  a  suri;eon  in  the  army  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war  until  its  dose.  He  was  with  it  at  Yorktown,  when  Lord 
Cornwallis  surrendered.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati  and  gready  esteemed  by  his  fellow  officers. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  his  migratory  tastes  continued  and  he  went 
on  a  voyage  to  China,  taking  out  with  him  a  cargo  of  ginseng,  at  that 
time  worth  almost  its  weight  in  gold  in  die  Chinese  market.  From 
this  voyage  he  realized  a  larj^e  fortune  and  gained  vast  stores  ol 
general  information.  He  brought  home  with  him,  what  in  that  day 
was  considered  a  great  curiosity,  a  Chinese  servant. 

After  liis  return,  li<-  married,  and,  purchasing  a  large  estate  in  his 
native  count)',  made  there  a  home,  which  became  the  nsort  of  many 
of  the  most  distinguisheil  men  of  the  period,  especially  his  former  com- 
panions in  arms.  One  of  these,  an  old  friend  and  fellow  surgeon,  the 
father  of  the  present  Mr.  Horace  Binney.  died  at  Dr.  Johnston's  house. 
The  doctor,  probably  using  knowledge  acquired  in  the  East,  embalmed 
the  In.dy  ol  his  friend  and  sent  it  home  to  his  family. 

Dr.  Jolinston,  having  no  children  oi  his  own,  adopted  the  youngest 
son  of  his  only  sisi<  r,  .Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boyi;s 


JOHN  KING. 

MONG  the  records  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  Franklin  county, 
a  notice  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  entitled  to  a  conspicu- 
ous place. 

By  his  industry  and  economy,  first  as  an  iron-master,  and  afterwards 
as  a  merchant,  Mr.  King  acquired  a  large  estate.  Such  was  his  fair- 
ness of  dealing,  and  honesty  of  purpose,  evinced  through  a  life  of  mul- 
tifarious business,  that  not  the  slightest  imputation  was  ever  made 
against  his  reputation,  and  all  who  knew  him  were  ready  to  testify  to 
his  unbending  integrity. 

His  time,  services,  and  means  were  always  ready  to  minister  to  the 
sick,  comfort  the  afflicted,  relieve  the  needy,  advance  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion and  morals,  and  aid  every  work  or  enterprise  that  was  esteemed 
of  public  usefulness.  Connected  with  nearly  all  the  religious,  literary, 
charitable,  and  business  institutions  in  Chambersburg,  where  much  of 
his  life  was  spent,  he  was  always  found  to  be  a  punctual,  attentive, 
active  and  liberal  member  or  officer,  and  many  were  the  widows, 
orphans  and  others,  who  were  witnesses  of  his  kindness,  friendship  and 
assistance. 

Mr.  King,  as  a  Christian,  was  meek  and  humble,  and  his  firm  and  un- 
assuming piety  gained  him  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chambers- 
burg, and  as  a  member  of  Session,  his  counsel  and  discretion  indicated 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  He  was  also  a  firm  and  uniform  advo- 
cate and  supporter  of  the  order  and  principles  of  that  church. 

For  many  years  he  was  President  of  the  Chambersburg  Bank,  the 
affairs  of  which  he  administered  with  marked  ability  and  success.  He 
departed  this,  life,  July  8th,  1835.  His  estimable  widow  survived  him 
a  number  of  years.  His  eldest  daughter,  now  deceased,  was  the  wife 
of  J.  Ellis  Bonham,  Esq.,  a  gifted  member  of  the  Carlisle  bar,  who  was 
cut  down  in  the  midst  of  bright  promise  for  the  future.  Another  is 
the  wife  of  J,  McDowell  Sharpe,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of  foremost  rank  in 
Chambersburg.  A  third,  who  has  remained  unmarried,  lives  with  the 
sister  just  named. 

Mr.  King's  character  and  career  present  an  useful  example  to  others. 
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They  serve  to  show,  that  good  sense,  sound  discretion,  diligence  in 
duty,  and  unaffected  piety,  may  accomplish  more — ^unspeakably  more — 
both  for  the  good  of  mankind  and  the  advantage  of  the  possessor,  than 
is  ever  achieved,  in  the  absence  of  these  qualities,  by  the  most  brilliant 
genius,  the  most  vigorous  intellect,  or  the  profoundest  erudition. 
Such  men  are  an  honour  and  a  blessing  to  any  community. 


DAVID  ELLIOTT.  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

jlR.  ELLIOTT  spent  his  whole  life  in  Pennsylvania.  His  grand- 
father, Robert  Elliott,  was  a  Scotch-Irishman,  who  came  to  this 
country  in  1737,  and  settled  on  a  farm  about  seven  miles  north 
of  Carlisle.  His  father,  Thomas  Elliott,  who  was  at  that  time  about 
seven  years  old,  afterwards,  at  the  close  of  the  Indian  war,  purchased  a 
farm  in  Sherman's  valley,  now  Perry  county.  He  was  first  married  to 
Catherine,  daughter  of  William  Thomas,  of  York  county,  and  after- 
wards to  Mrs.  Jane  Holliday,  of  the  same  race,  who  was  born  in  1745. 
David,  one  of  the  five  children  of  this  second  marriage,  and  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  born  at  the  Valley  Home,  February  6th,  1 787. 

He  was  not  an  exception  to  the  providential  law,  by  which  a  pious 
and  faithful  mother's  character  is  reflected  in  the  life  of  her  son.  Such 
a  mother  early  taught  him  to  repeat  his  prayers,  as  well  as  Catechetical 
and  Scripture  questions,  and  also  gave  him  his  first  lessons  in  spelling 
and  reading.  From  the  age  of  six  years  onward  he  was  sent  to  such 
schools  as  a  rural  neighbourhood,  in  those  uncultured  times,  afforded. 
In  all  these  schools  Dillworth's  Spelling  Book,  the  Bible,  and  Cough's 
Arithmetic  were  the  standard  class  books.  Every  morning  the  pupils 
were  required  to  repeat  one  or  more  answers  to  the  questions  of  the 
Westminster  Shorter  Catechism,  and  on  each  Saturday  to  recite  the 
whole.  It  was  partly  due  to  this  training  at  school,  but  still  more  to 
the  maternal  fidelity  which  set  apart  a  portion  of  each  Sabbath  after- 
noon to  religious  training  at  home,  that  the  future  distinguished  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology,  "at  a  very  early  period,"  could  both  "ask  and 
answer  the  whole  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  without  the  aid  of  the 
book." 

Whilst  he  was  attending  one  of  the  primary  schools  just  referred  to, 
at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years,  he  experienced  a  remarkable  provi- 
dential deliverance  from  instant  death,  which  not  only  made  a  powerful 
impression  upon  his  youthful  mind,  of  the  sovereign  goodness  of  God, 
but,  through  his  whole  life,  was  associated  with  his  grateful  memories 
of  the  unseen  hand  which,  as  he  never  doubted,  both  led  and  covered 
him.  Passing  through  a  grove  of  lofty  oak  timber,  with  his  companions, 
on  his  way  to  school,  a  heavy  storm  of  wind  arose,  which  soon  blew  a 
perfect  hurricane.  During  the  sudden  violence  of  one  of  the  gales 
which  swept  through  the  woods  they  all  stopped  suddenly,  as  though 
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apprehending  danger.  While  thus  stationary^  he  heard  a  crash  like  the 
breaking  of  timber,  but  such  was  the  noise  produced  by  the  tempestuous 
fury  of  the  wind  that  he  knew  not  whence  it  came,  nor  whether  it  was 
near  or  far  off.  At  this  moment,  and  without  any  assignable  reason 
for  doing  so,  he  made  a  step  forward,  and  as  he  moved,  a  large  limb  of 
a  tree,  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  great  weight,  passed 
down  behind  him,  brushing  his  shoulders  and  the  skirts  of  his  coat  in 
its  d«iscent  to  the  earth.  Had  he  not  moved  when  he  did,  at  that  very- 
moment,  it  would  have  struck  him  directly  on  the  head  and  killed  him 
in  an  instant.  Every  thought  of  this  providential  escape,  at  the  time, 
and  long  afterwards,  brought  him  to  tears,  in  remembrance  of  the 
mercy  which  snatched  him  from  destruction. 

In  1802,  young  Elliott  entered  a  classical  school  in  Tuscarora  valley, 
Mifflin  county.  Pa.,  which  was  twelve  miles  distant  from  his  home,  and 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Coulter,  pastor  of  the  I'rtshytirian 
Church  at  that  place.  In  1804  he  became  connected  with  a  school  in 
Mifflin,  which  was  in  charge  of  Andrew  K.  Russell,  afterwards  a  tutor 
in  Washington  College,  and  then  a  popular  teacher  and  preacher  in 
Newark,  Delaware.  The  happiest  of  all  the  influences  of  the  year 
spent  at  that  place  grew  out  of  his  residence  in  the  family  of  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Brown,  then  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mifflin,  and 
afterwards  the  distinguished  President,  first  of  Washington,  ami  then  of 
Jefferson  College.  In  1805.  Mr.  Brown  having  rtctlvcil  an  invitation 
to  become  at  once  the  first  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Washington,  Pa.,  and  principal  of  the  .Vcademy  at  that  place,  secured 
his  young  friend  as  assistant  instructor.  This  arrangement  continued 
for  one  year,  with  great  acceptance  and  benefit  to  the  community  and 
the  pupils. 

In  April,  1806,  Mr.  Elliott  left  Washington  for  his  home.  His 
journey  homeward,  on  horseback,  owing  to  changes  of  weather  for 
which  he  had  not  provided,  brought  on  sickness  and  debility  which 
hindered  his  entrance  into  college  until  January  ct  the  next  year.  But 
this  was  the  most  profitable  interval  of  his  life,  as  it  was  the  crisis  of  his 
spiritual  birth.  At  the  end  of  his  first  session  as  a  student  in  Dickin- 
son College,  the  prostration  following  hard  study  induced  him  to  pack 
his  books,  determined  not  to  return.  But  the  vacation  inspired  him 
with  hope.  Exercising  great  care,  he  was  enabled  to  hold  such  a 
position  in  his  class  that  on  his  graduation.  September  38th.  i8o<S.  by 
the  unanimous  selection  of  his  classmates,  to  whom  the  Faculty  left  the 
distribution  of  honours,  he  delivered  the  valedictory. 

Dr.  Elliotts  first  preceptor  in  theology  was  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  John 
13 
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Linn,  with  whom  he  spent  two  years  as  a  student.  His  last  year  was 
spent  with  the  Rev.  Joshua  WiUiams,  D.  D.,  of  Newville,  Pa.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  as  a  probationer  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  Sep- 
tember 26th,  181 1.  Having  preached  several  times  to  the  congrega- 
tion of  Upper  West  Conococheague,  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  he  received 
a  call,  dated  February  19th,  181 2,  to  settie  as  pastor  of  this  large, 
intelligent  and  influential  church,  which,  a  little  while  before,  had  been 
left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  John  King,  D.  D.  The  call 
having  been  approved  by  the  Presbytery,  in  April  the  young  minister 
at  once  entered  upon  his  labours,  though  he  was  not  ordained  until  the 
next  meeting  in  October,  in  his  own  church.  In  the  meantime  he  was 
married.  May  14th,  181 2,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  Edward  West,  Esq.,  of 
Landisburg,  Pa.  He  laboured  among  the  people  of  his  charge  with 
great  energy,  efficiency  and  success.  As '  a  specimen  of  many  public 
movements  in  which  the  young  pastor  took  an  active  interest,  the 
Franklin  County  Bible  Society  may  be  cited,  which,  in  181 5,  originated 
in  his  appeal  through  the  newspapers,  was  carried  to  great  success 
largely  through  his  exertions,  and  had  the  honour  of  representation  in 
the  Convention  at  New  York,  in  1816,  which  formed  the  American 
Bible  Society. 

In  1829,  Dr.  Elliott  received  an  earnest  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  Pa.,  where  he  laboured  with  great 
acceptableness  and  success.  To  him,  during  this  period,  more  than 
to  any  other  man,  was  due  the  resuscitation  and  prosperity  of  Wash- 
ington College  after  its  complete  prostration.  The  trustees  elected 
him  president  of  the  institution,  in  connection  with  his  pastoral  charge, 
less  than  four  months  after  his  arrival  in  Washington.  This  appoint- 
ment he  declined  under  the  impression  that  the  church  demanded  his 
'  whole  time.  He  consented,  however,  to  become  "Acting  President 
and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  until  a  permanent  president  could 
be  secured.  The  college  was  opened,  accordingly,  November  2d, 
1830,  with  two  additional  professors,  and  some  twenty  boys  of  the 
vicinity  exalted  into  students.  And  yet  by  means  of  extensive  cor- 
respondence and  other  agencies  abroad,  and  vigorous  internal  man- 
agement, the  third  session  under  the  administration  of  the  temporary 
president  ended  with  one  hundred  and  nineteen  young  men  enrolled, 
and  the  regular  classes  respectably  filled.  At  that  stage  of  progress' 
he  handed  over  the  institution,  in  the  spring  of  1832,  to  Dr.  McCon- 
aughy,  by  whom  the  presidency  had  been  accepted. 

In   1835,  Dr.  Elliott  was  called   by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian   Church,  to  take  a  professorship  in  the  Western  Theo- 
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logical  Seminary,  at  Allegheny  City,  Pa.  B)  an  arrangement,  this  i^-as 
the  chair  of  Theology.  In  1854,  he  was  assigned  by  the  Assembly, 
with  his  own  cordial  approbation,  to  the  department  of  Polemic  and 
Historical  Theology.  To  this  institution  he  devoted  his  best  years  and 
powers.  To  a  Divine  blessing  upon  his  fidelity  as  much  as  to  all  other 
agencies,  does  the  church  owe  the  preservation  of  this  school  of  the 
prophets,  through  a  hard  contest  of  fifteen  years  for  its  very  life. 
"  His  great  life  work,"  said  his  colleague.  Dr.  Jacobus,  in  an  address 
delivered  at  his  funeral,  "was  his  headship  of  this  Theological  Semi- 
nary during  thirty-eight  years.  He  came  in  his  full  prime — fifty  years 
old — ripe  in  experience,  and  rich  in  solid  resources  for  his  generation. 
He  found  hen;  only  this  venerable  father  who  survives  him,  (Dr. 
Luther  Halsey,)  and  who  had  taught  the  first  regular  class,  and  acted 
as  the  sole  Faculty  (a  whole  Faculty  in  himself)  during  seven  years,  and 
who,  after  a  year  of  joint  labours,  gave  up  the  charge  to  his  hands. 
What  labours!  what  struggles!  what  conflicts!  what  prayers  and  tears 
he  gave  early  and  late  to  this  service!  what  a  work  to  look  back  upon! 
Nearly  a  thousand  men  have  gone  forth  from  under  his  hand,  a  large 
majority  of  whom  are  to-day  labouring  as  ministers  of  Christ  through- 
out this  land  and  in  various  foreign  fields.  .Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  I  came  to  his  side,  when  his  only  associate  Professor  was 
commonly  understood  to  be  in  transitu,  and  everything  struggling  up 
th<-  hill.  I  have  seen  him  in  times  of  great  darkness,  but  always  his 
resource  was  in  (iod.  What  dignity!  what  gravit>'!  what  simplicity! 
what  suavity  and  urbanity!  what  fidelity  in  the  most  trying  hours  I  As 
an  instructor  in  Tluology,  in  Church  Polity,  or  in  the  Pastoral  care,  the 
church  knew  him  to  be  wise  and  true,  and  all  his  pupils  revered  and 
Iovi:(l  him.  -Ks  an  ecclesiastic  he  shone  in  the  church  courts,  and 
lifted  his  voice  most  effectively  in  the  administration  and  guidance  of 
her  affairs."  Chid"  among  his  publications  was  a  volume  of '"  Letters 
on  Church  (Government"  which  was  well  received  at  the  time  it  ap- 
|)eared,  and  the  work  in  which  he  rescued  from  oblivion  in  sweet  bio- 
graphical sketches  the  labours  of  Elisha  McCurdy  and  the  other  noble 
pioneers  of  the  Presbsterian  Church  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and 
which  generations  ti)  come  will  read  with  interest  and  profit 

1  )r.  Elliott  had  many  and  marked  evidences  of  the  confidence  and 
rcs|»ect  of  his  brediren  in  the  ministry.  He  was  frequendy  sent  as  a 
Commissionir  to  the  ( ieneral  Assembly.  He  was  Moderator  of  the 
Assembly  of  iSj;,  which  held  its  sessions  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
returned  to  the  next  Assembly,  1838,  over  which,  after  pri:acJiing  an 
able  opening  scmion,  he  presided,  under  the  rule,  until  its  organization 
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by  the  election  of  his  successor.  It  was  during  this  brief  space  that 
the  rupture  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  into  the  "Old  School"  and 
"New  School"  divisions  was  finally  accomplished. 

Dr.  Elliott's  private  character  was  one  of  peculiar  excellence. 
"This,  after  all,"  says  Dr.  Brownson,*  "was  the  real  stronghold  of 
his  influence.  Vigorous  and  cultured  intellect,  superior  wisdom,  un- 
faltering energy,  and  a  life-long  service,  all  came  to  proportion  and 
power  in  the  moral  excellence  of  the  man  to  whom  they  belonged.  In 
person  he  was  above  the  medium  size.  He  was  genial  and  sympa- 
thetic in  his  feelings.  His  manners  had  the  simplicity,  candour,  polite- 
ness and  attractiveness  of  a  true  Christian  gentleman.  He  was 
magnanimous  and  courteous,  even  in  difference  and  contest.  As  he 
scorned  unfair  advantage  in  carrying  his  point,  so  he  was  ever  able  to 
detect  and  expose  it  in  others.  The  law  of  uprightness  ruled  him 
both  in  public  and  private  dealing  with  his  fellow  men.  I  have  often 
heard  from  his  lips  the  confidential  story  of  his  annoyances,  and  yet  I 
never  heard  from  him  a  purpose,  or  even  suggestion,  at  war  with  the 
highest  standard  of  truth  and  honour..  He  held  the  confidence  of  his 
brethren  and  the  world,  in  full  proportion  to  the  intimacy  which, 
opened  to  their  view  the  secret  springs  of  his  action.  If  even  a  foiled 
antagonist  would  attempt  to  cover  his  own  confusion  with  the  insinua- 
tion of  artifice,  where  others  saw  only  the  sagacity  of  a  man  as  truth- 
ful as  he  was  wise,  no  words  of  defence  were  needed  to  beat  back  the 
base  insinuation.  His  continued  defence  was  in  the  estimation  of 
good  and  discerning  men.  His  friends  were  life-long  in  their  trust 
and  attachments.  Both  in  secular  and  religious  association,  one 
principle  animated  him  whose  sure  crown  was  the  unqualified  reliance 
of  his  fellow  men  upon  his  integrity.  He  did  truth,  and  thereby  ever 
came  to  the  light. 

"  In  social  sympathy.  Dr.  Elliott's  character  deepened  with  advanc- 
ing years.  His  home  was  always  a  centre  of  hospitality,  even  to 
serious  encroachment  upon  his  substance.  So  also  poverty  and  sick- 
ness, trial  and  misery  were  sure  of  the  offerings,  at  once,  of  his  heart 
and  hands.  His  thoughtful  attentions  to  persons  in  humble  life,  his 
visits  of  tender  affection  to  the  abodes  of  distress,  his  letters  of  Chris- 
tian comfort  to  the  bereaved — enough  to  fill  volumes  if  published — 
his  constant  fidelity  in  turning  social  opportunity  to  the  end  of  the 
soul's  salvation — all  these  habits  of  his  active  life  grew  upon  him 
more  and  more  as  conscious  infirmities  foretokened  'the  night,  when 
ho  man  can  work.' 


*  An  Addfess  commemorative  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  David  Elliott,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
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"On  the  eighteenth  day  of  March,  1874,  he  gently  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus — as  gently  as  an  infant  upon  its  mother's  breast  The  sun  of 
his  life  set  in  a  cloudless  sky,  giving,  in  its  lengthened  rays,  a  sweet 
token  to  all  who  beheld  him,  of  the  glorious  day  without  clouds  or 
tears,  upon  which  his  immortal  eyes  were  then  opening.  We  could 
not  weep,  but  only  praise  God,  as  we  bore  his  precious  body  to  the 
beautiful  city  of  the  dead,  and  reverently  laid  it  down  to  rest  by  the 
side  of  his  sainted  wife,  glad  that  even  then  their  spirits  were  holy  and 
happy  together  in  the  vision  and  fellowship  of  the  glorious  Redeemer. 

"  'There  no  sigh  of  memory  swelleih  ; 
There  no  tear  of  misery  welleth  ; 

Hearts  will  bleed  or  break  no  more : 
Pa.st  is  all  the  cold  world's  »  uming, 
Gone  the  night  and  broke  the  morning 

Over  all  the  golden  shores.'  " 


JOSEPH  JUNKIN. 

iKjyMKVjjHEN  the  second  George,  of  Hanover,  was  on  the  British  throne; 
^^OTJ  when  the  Susquehanna  flowed  from  its  sources  to  the  Chesa- 
peake,  through  an  almost  unbroken  forest ;  and  when  Penn- 
sylvania was  a  nascent  province  scarce  sixty  years  old  ;  there  crossed 
that  river  at  Harris'  ferry,  now  Harrisburg,  two  young  Scotch-Irish 
immigrants — Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Junkin.  They  had  come  two  years 
before,  he  from  Monahan,  in  Ulster,  and  she  from  Tyrone,  landing  at 
New  Castle,  Delaware,  and  stopping  for  a  time  at  the  place  where 
Oxford,  Chester  county,  now  stands.  A  previous  immigration  of 
Junkins  had  located  at  that  place. 

The  name  is  probably  of  Danish  origin,  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
family  was  descended  from  those  adventurers  from  Denmark  who 
centuries  ago,  took  possession  of  parts  of  North  Britain.  The 
family  had  for  many  generations  dwelt  in  and  near  Inverness.  Most 
of  them  became  Presbyterians  and  Covenanters,  and  during  the  perse- 
cutions under  the  House  of  Stuart,  emigrated  to  the  north  of  Ireland. 

Elizabeth  Wallace,  wife  of  Joseph  Junkin,  was  also  of  Scotch  ances- 
try; her  parents  having  come  from  Scotland  to  Ireland  before  the 
revolution  of  1688.  Her  mother  was  left  a  widow,  and  was  in  Lon- 
donderry, and,  with  her  family,  endured  the  horrors  of  that  siege, 
successful  resistance  to  which  gave  William  of  Orange  that  vantage 
which  established  him  upon  the  British  throne,  the  champion  of  the 
Protestant  religion  and  of  regulated  liberty.  Said  her  great  grandson : 
"  She  saw  from  the  walls  of  glorious  old  Derry,  the  smoke  of  the  most 
important  gun  ever  fired — the  lee-gun  of  the  Mountjoy,  which  righted 
the  ship,  broke  the  boom,  relieved  the  starving  garrison  and  city, 
forced  the  allies  to  raise  the  siege  and  retreat  upon  the  Boyne,  where 
the  arms  of  William  and  of  liberty  triumphed,  and  completed  the  blessed 
revolution  of  1688." 

Joseph  Junkin  and  Elizabeth  Wallace  were  married  at  Oxford,  after 
their  arrival  in  America ;  and  not  long  after  their  marriage  came  to 
the  Cumberland  valley,  then  Lancaster  county,  and  "took  up"  five 
hundred  acres  of  land,  including  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  New 
Kingston.  He  might  have  secured  ten  times  that  quantity  of  land,  for 
more  than  that  lay  unoccupied  around  his  claim,  and  the  only  cost  of 
obtaining  a  title  was  that  of  surveying  and  the  land  office  fees.     But 
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he  invested  his  money  in  improvement,  and  in  building  a  stone  house, 
which  is  standing  to  this  day. 

In  this  house,  Joseph  Junkin  was  bom,  January  22d,  1 750.  He 
had  two  sisters  older  than  himself,  Mar)-,  who  became  Mrs.  John 
Culbertson,  and  Elizabeth,  who  died  young ;  and  one  sister  and  two 
brothers  younger  than  himself,  John,  who  died  without  issue,  and 
Benjamin,  the  grandfather  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Benjamin  Junkin,  of 
Perry  county. 

During  the  childhood  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  the  valley  was 
subject  to  stealthy  incursions  of  the  Indians,  who  were  ver)-  bold  and 
bloody,  after  the  defeat  of  Braddock.  Sometimes  the  family  had  to  fly 
to  Chester  county  in  dread  of  Indian  hostility;  and  often  Joseph, 
when  a  child,  and  the  other  children  were  hidden  in  the  flax  patch 
or  the  corn  IkUI  at  night  for  concealment  from  the  marauders. 

The  father  of  Jos(;ph  Junkin  died  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
in  1777;  the  mother  survived  till  1796.  The  first  place  of  public  (Pres- 
byterian) worship  in  this  part  of  the  valley  was  upon  her  istatc.  just 
north  by  east  of  where  New  Kingston  now  stands,  three;  hundred 
yards  from  the  old  stone  house.  It  was  known  for  many  years  as 
"Tlu-  Widow  Junkin's  Tent,"  and  consisted  of  rude  s< -ats  beneath  tin- 
forest  shades,  with  a  "  tent"  or  shelter  for  the  preacher,  braced  against 
the  trunk  of  a  huge  black  oak,  furnished  with  a  bench  for  a  scat  and  a 
board  for  the  Bible.  There  Black,  and  Cuthbertson,  and  Dobbin,  and 
others,  preached  the  precious  Gospel. 

The  landed  istatr  was  divided  between  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  the 
latter  retaining  the  homestead  and  the  eastern  [)ortion  of  the  land. 
Joseph  rtceivfd  the  western  portion  of  the  estate,  and  built  thereon,  in 
1 775,  a  substantial  stone  house,  which  is  still  standing,  and  is  tiie 
cimntry  scat  of  Mr.  Kanaga,  the  proprietor  of  the  (iirard  House.  Phila- 
delphia, \vli()s<'  father  bought  it  from  Mr.  Junkin,  in  1806. 

Wlu-n  the  war  of  Independence  begjan.  young  Junkin.  then  in  his 
twent) -lifth  year,  took  a  prompt  and  decisive  stand  in  favour  of  the 
patriot  laiisc,  as  did  all  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  and  their 
descendants.  Many  incidents  in  the  histor\-  of  the  valley,  connected 
with  that  stni^'^lc,  might  be  related  did  space  permit  The  writer  of 
tliis  sketch  has  heard  its  subject  detailing  many,  but  one  of  which  will 
wc  find  space  to  record. 

Just  before  he  marched  to  New  Jersey,  viz:  in  June.  1776,  a  large 
assembly  e>f  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  met  in  the  public  scjuare,  in 
Carlisle,  to  confer  about  public  aliiirs.  The  idea  of  inde-jiendencc  had 
been  broached  in  Congress  a  few  weeks  before,  and  it  was  proposed 
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to  discuss  and  decide  this  question  in  this  meeting.  An  eminent 
lawyer  of  Carlisle,  Mr.  W.,  made  an  earnest  address,  setting  forth  the 
folly  and  madness  of  the  attempt  at  independence.  He  portrayed  the 
vast  weath  and  military  power  of  Great  Britain,  in  contrast  with  the 
poverty,  weakness,  and  want  of  military  resources  of  the  colonies.  He 
urged  that  we  should  seek  nothing  beyond  a  reasonable  redress  of 
grievances,  and  assured  his  hearers  that  an  attempt  to  gain  indepen- 
dence would  result  only  in  disaster  and  ruin  to  the  colonies.  When  he 
had  closed,  another  laAvyer,  William  Lyon,  made  a  short  address,  con- 
troverting the  views  of  his  predecessor,  and  then  proposed  that  all 
who  favoured  independence  should  move  to  the  north  side  of  the  "  dia- 
mond,'! and  those  opposed  to  it  to  the  south  side.  The  great  mass  of 
the  people,  young  Junkin  and  his  brothers  John  and  Benjamin  with 
them,  moved  to  the  north  side,  three  or  four  remained  in  the  centre, 
but  none  went  to  the  south  side. 

A  few  days  after  this,  there  was  a  battalion  drill  near  Silvers'  Spring, 
at  which  nearly  all  the  people  of  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  who  were 
not  already  in  the  army,  were  present.  Whilst  the  parade  was  in 
progress,  (it  was  now  the  7th  of  July,)  [and  whilst  the  men  were 
marching  through  the  bushes,  and  many  were  putting  green  branches 
in  their  hats  as  a  token  that  they  were  willing  to  volunteer,  a  horn  was 
heard,  and  a  courier  dashed  up  the  road  at  full  speed,  announcing  that 
independence  had  been  declared  at  Philadelphia,  three  days  before. 
A  hand-bill  copy  of  the  declaration  was  given  by  the  courier  and  read 
to  the  men,  who  unanimously  and  by  acclamation  ratified  it  on  the  spot, 
and  a  large  company  was  at  once  raised  and  marched  to  the  front. 

Of  that  company  Joseph  Junkin  was  an  officer.  They  were  ordered 
to  Amboy,  in  New  Jersey,  where  they  were  employed  in  guarding  the 
coast  against  the  enemy,  then  in  possession  of  New  York.  Such  was 
the  spirit  of  old  Cumberland  in  that  trying  time. 

His  military  engagements  interfered  seriously  with  his  farm  im- 
provements, and  deferred  his  marriage  till  towards  the  close  of  the 
war.  When  the  army  went  into  winter  quarters,  in  I'j'jS-'j,  he 
returned  home.  Next  year  he  again  volunteered,  and  continued  in 
active  service  till  wounded  and  compelled  to  come  home.  His  brother 
John  marched  to  the  front  in  the  fall  of  1777.  In  a  letter  to  his  son 
George,  written  in  18 19,  he  says: 

"The  Battle  of  Brandywine  was  fought  September  nth,  1777,  in 
which  I  commanded  a  company.  Our  army  was  forced  to  retreat. 
Great  confusion  followed,  both  among  the  troops  and  in  the  surround- 
ing country.     The  dead  found  an  asylum,  but  there  was  none  for  the 
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wounded.  On  the  i6th,  we  had  a  shaqj  skirmish  with  the  enemy  near 
the  White  Horse  tavern,  in  Chester  county,  in  which  I  received  a 
musket  ball  through  my  right  arm,  which  shattered  the  bone.  I  could 
find  no  place  to  retire  to  for  cure  or  subsistence.  The  army  was  in 
motion  ;  I  could  not  go  with  them.  A  horse  was  procured  by  Captain 
Fisher ;  a  rope  was  my  bridle ;  a  knapsack  stuffed  with  hay  was  my 
saddle  ;  and  thus  equipped  and  wrapped  in  my  bloody  garments,  I 
arrived  at  home — ninety  miles — in  three  days.  I  then  took  boarding 
in  Carlisle,  put  myself  under  the  care  of  Dr.  .Samuel  A.  McCij^kry,* 
and  paid  all  expenses  attendant  upon  my  cure,  besides  losing  a  full 
year  of  the  prime  of  my  life.  I  was  urged  to  place  myself  upon  the 
pension  list,  under  the  law  of  1787,  but,  being  in  good  circumstances, 
declined  it." 

He  does  not  in<tntion  in  the  foregoing  letter,  what  he  sometimes 
detailed  to  his  children,  the  fact  of  his  escape  from  the  British  liius 
after  he  was  wounded.  1  laving  fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  the  enemy 
passed  him  by,  taking  him  for  dead.  Night  came  on.  .A  shower  of 
rain  revived  him.  He  arose,  and  dreading  to  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  made  his  way  across  woods  and  fields.  At  nightfall  he 
approached  a  farm  house  faint  and  weary.  .As  he  opened  the  kitchen 
door,  a  stout  Quaker,  the  owner  of  the  house,  promptly  approached 
him  and  gently  pushed  him  back  out  of  the  house.  The  <  jiiaker  had 
perceived  at  a  glance  that  the  new  arrival  was  an  American  officer,  and 
being  a  true  patriot,  desired  to  save  him  from  capture  and  perhaps 
death.  As  he  closed  the  door  behind  him,  he  whispercti,  "Friend,  thee 
is  in  great  danger;  my  house  is  full  of  British  otVicers,  and  there,  in  my 
meadow,  is  encamjied  a  squadron  <>l  British  horse;  but  I  will  xxy  to 
save  thee."  He  took  him  first  to  his  barn  and  made  him  a  bed  of  hay. 
But  in  a  few  minutes  after  leaving  him,  he  returned  saying,  "Friend, 
thee  must  out  of  this ;  the  oflFicers  have  demanded  hay,  and  doubtless 
will  take  it  in  spite  of  my  refusal:  come  !"  He  took  the  wounded  man 
to  a  spring-house  loft,  unbound  some  bundles  of  flax  and  made  him  a 
bed.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  worthy  Quakeress  came  to  the  wounded 
ofiicer  with  some  warm  milk  and  bread  and  some  linen  cloths,  with 
which  last  she  dressed  his  wound. 

Before  daybreak  the  next  morning,  the  patriotic  Friend  came  to  the 
wounded  man.  assisted  him  to  disguise  himself  by  putting  his  fatigue 
dress,  (the  hunting'  sliirt.)  over  his  other  dress,  and  conducted  him 
down  tile  ravine  formed  by  the  spring  run  to  the  main  road,  and 
pointed  him  tlic  liinction  in  which  Washington's  army  had  retreatt  d 
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The  wounded  soldier  had  made  some  progress  by  sunrise,  and 
was  full  of  hope  of  rejoining  his  regiment,  when,  as  he  was  crossing 
a  brook,  two  dragoons,  dressed  in  British  scarlet  rode  up,  made  him 
prisoner  and  ordered  him  to  march  between  their  horses'  heads.  They 
asked  him  if  he  belonged  to  the  rebel  army.  A  Covenanter  could  only 
tell  the  truth.  They  inquired  what  brigade  and  regiment  he  belonged 
to.  He  replied,  "  Gen.  Jas.  Potter's  brigade,  second  regiment."  They 
marched  him  about  a  mile,  and  he  resolved  not  to  endure  the  horrors 
of  a  British  prison  ship,  but  determined  upon  escape  or  death.  He 
had  fixed  in  his  mind  that,  about  the  midst  of  a  wood  which  they  were 
approaching,  he  would  make  a  spring  into  the  forest,  and  hoped 
that  he  might  escape  the  fire  of  his  captors,  and  that  they  could  not 
pursue  him  through  the  under  brush.  But  just  as  his  nerves  were 
strung  up  to  the  effort,  and  within  a  few  paces  of  the  thicket  into  which 
he  was  resolved  to  plunge,  his  rude  captors  halted,  pointed  down  a  dim 
road  through  the  forest,  and  said,  "You  will  find  your  regiment  encamped 
in  a  field  just  beyond  this  wood — we  are  Americans  in  disguise."  The 
revulsion  of  feeling  had  well  nigh  proved  too  much  for  the  enfeebled 
man ;  he  sank  to  the  ground,  but  was  soon  able,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  perpetrators  of  the  rough  jest,  to  reach  his  company.  The  captors 
were  scouts  dressed  in  British  uniform,  and  sent  out  for  intelligence  of 
the  enemy's  movements ;  and  as  young  Junkin  wore  a  hunting  shirt 
over  his  uniform,  they  had  mistaken  him  for  a  private.  His  descend- 
ants have  never  ceased  to  cherish  gratefully  the  memory  of  the 
patriotic  Quaker,  George  Smith,  and  his  gentle  wife,  who  saved  the 
life  of  the  wounded  soldier. 

In  1778,  the  British  Indians  became  troublesome  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  Juniata ;  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  although  exempt  from 
military  duty,  his  wound  not  being  fully  healed,  volunteered  to  repel 
them,  and  marched  with  the  troops  for  that  purpose.  He  assisted  in 
building  a  fort  near  to  where  Hollidaysburg  now  stands. 

In  May,  1 779,  he  was  married  to  Eleanor  Cochran,  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Dobbin,  D.  D.,  by  whom  he  had  fourteen  children,  ten  sons 
and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom,  except  the  youngest,  were  born  in  the 
stone  house  built  by  him  in  1775,  and  still  standing.  His  youngest 
son  was  born  in  Mercer  county.  Pa.  Eleven  of  his  children  reached 
adult  life  and  married.  Two  of  his  sons,  the  fourth  and  the  youngest, 
were  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  two  of  his  daughters  were  married  to 
ministers,  and,  including  these,  with  other  sons  and  sons-in-law  and 
grand-children,  there  have  already  been  amongst  his  descendants 
fifteen   ministers   and   sixteen   ruling   elders — in  all   thirty-one  Pres- 
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byters,  and  he  was  himself  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church. 

He  continued  to  live  at  his  home  in  the  valley  until  the  spring  of 
1806.  He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  a  practical  surveyor,  and 
was  a  highly  esteemed  citizen.  In  1806,  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
"  Hope  Mills,"  in  Mercer  county,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until 
February  21st,  1831,  when  he  died,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  self  taught,  but  a  man  of  solid  and  accurate  English 
education.  He  was  remarkable  as  a  clear,  consecutive  reasoner,  and 
wrote  with  a  vigorous  style.  He  was  a  Calvinist  in  religion,  a  Demo- 
crat in  politics,  and  was  somewhat  ready  to  defend,  with  voice  and  pen 
both  classes  of  opinion. 
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|HE  sqn  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  in  East  Pennsboro  township, 
Cumberland  county,  on  the  12th  of  September,  1786.  He 
was  the  oldest  of  .ten  sons,  and  was  of  eminent  promise  from 
early  boyhood.  He  and  his  brothers,  Joseph,  George  and  Benjamin, 
received  their  earlier  education  in  a  schoolhouse  which  long  stood  on 
the  border  of  their  father's  estate.  In  1805,  the  father  having  pur- 
chased extensive  lands  in  Mercer  county,  including  the  future  family 
seat,  at  Hope  Mills,  John  and  Joseph  were  sent  out  to  commence  the 
opening  of  a  farm  and  the  erection  of  mills  at  that  place.  They 
erected  a  cabin,  and  built  a  mill  dam  on  the  Neshannock  creek,  and 
returned  to  Cumberland,  to  accompany,  the  next  spring,  the  entire 
family  to  the  new  home  in  the  west.  This  migration  was  effected  in 
the  spring  of  1806.  In  the  entire  enterprise  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  his  father's  most  efficient  and  wise  helper,  and  when  the  new 
home  was  in  process  of  being  established,  the  father  and  mother  found, 
in  their  elder  son,  at  once  a  safe  counsellor  and  an  energetic  leader  in , 
the  work. 

From  1806  to  181 1,  John  Junkin  continued  in  his  father's  house,  and 
in  the  energetic  performance  of  the  duties  of  an  elder  son ;  building 
the  family  mansion,  which  is  still  standing ;  building  mills ;  opening 
out  the  farm,  and  the  various  employments  incident  to  frontier  life. 

Meantime  he  was  attracting  notice  in  the  new  settlement  as  a  young 
man  of  fine  talents,  great  probity,  industrious  habits  and  public  spirit. 
He  possessed  more  of  the  elements  of  popularity  than  perhaps  any 
member  of  the  family.  He  was  a  universal  favourite  amongst  the 
young  men  of  the  county,  and  had  he  lived  and  remained  in  civil  life 
he  would  have  risen  to  any  position  which  he  desired,  and  which  was 
in  the  gift  of  the  people. 

But  before  the  family  had  been  six  years  in  their  new  home  the 
storm  clouds  of  war  began  to  darken  the  horizon  of  our  country,  and 
in  181 2  the  conflict  with  Great  Britain  began.  At  the'  time  war  was 
declared  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  First  Lieutenant  of  the  "  Mercer 
Blues,"  a  company  which  had  been  organized  in  the  town  of  Mercer 
and  vicinity.  The  company,  to  the  number  of  some  eighty-four  men, 
volunteered  to  march  to  the  defence  of  the  northwestern  frontier,  left 
defenceless  by  the  surrender  of  Fort  Detroit  by  General  Hull.     The 
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Captain  of  the  company  resigned  and  sent  a  substitute,  and  Mr.  Junkin 
was  elected  Captain  and  led  the  company,  first  to  Pittsburgh,  and 
thence,  with  Gen.  Crook's  brigade,  to  Fort  Meigs,  on  the  Maumee 
river,  where  they  rendered  effective  assistance  to  General  Harrison, 
in  the  defence  of  that  fortress  and  frontier. 

"  The  Mercer  Blues  "  were  a  remarkable  body  of  men — nearly  all 
Presbyterians,  and  most  of  them  professors  of  religion.  TTiey  found 
their  own  uniform,  rifles,  bibles  and  psalm  books;  and  morning  and 
evening  worship,  unless  interrupted  by  alarms  or  extra  military  duty, 
was  kept  up  by  the  inmates  in  every  tent  with  the  exception  of  two, 
and  in  those  two  the  Captain  often  officiated.  But  the  company  was 
remarkable  as  a  model  of  drill  and  military  morale.  Gen.  Harrison 
often  commended  them  as  models  for  imitation. 

( )ne  of  the  most  perilous  expeditions  of  the  campaign  was  as  follows: 
Gen.  Harrison  had  heard  that  the  brig  Queen  Charlotte  (the  same  that 
was  afterwards  captured  in  Perry's  victory)  was  lying  ice-bound  in 
l^ke  Hrit;,  ofi"  Maiden,  and  as  it  was  known  that  she  was  laden  with 
valuable  military  stores,  in  addition  to  her  own  armament,  the  General 
laid  a  plan  to  capture  her,  possess  himself  of  her  stores,  and  burn  the 
vessel.  He  sent  for  Captain  junkin,  and  asked  him  to  lead  the  expe- 
dition, offering  him  the  choice  of  the  men  to  accompany  him.  Junkin 
accepteil  the  offer,  and  picked  his  men  chiefly  from  his  own  company 
and  Captain  Hawson's,  from  the  same  county.  Provided  with  hand 
.sleds  to  carry  away  the  stores  in  case  of  success,  and  well  armed  and 
accoutred  for  the  expedition,  they  set  forth,  reached  the  lake  opposite 
.Maiden,  traversed  its  fn)/en  bosom  until  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
brig,  but.  to  their  threat  disappointment,  found  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or 
more  of  open  lake  between  the  terminus  of  their  icy  bridge  and  the 
object  of  their  search.  Having  no  boats  they  were  constrained  to 
return,  but  the  same  5^ round  swell  ttet  had  caused  the  opening  of  the 
ice  on  the  Maiden  side  had  bf<^un  to  crack  it  in  their  rear,  so  that  it 
was  with  extreme  diflficulty  and  peril  that  they  reached  the  American 
shore,  having  ofken  to  take  the  planks  off  their  sleds  to  bridge  the 
chasms  in  the  ice  held.  By  great  presence  of  mind  and  skilful  engi- 
neering the  entire  command  got  safely  to  shore. 

Walu-r  Oliver,*  a  brother-in-law  of  Captain  Junkin,  (having  married 
his  sister.)  was  lirst  Lieutenant  of  the  company.  Mr.  Oliver  was  also 
a  native  of  Cumberland  valley,  having  been  bom  near  Big  Spring, 
(Newville,)  about  1780.  A  millwright  by  occupation,  he  had  come  to 
Hope  Mills  in  that  capacity,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  he  left  his 

*  Brolbcr  of  iMbella  (Oliver,  Uir  r»Tin.«,  aftcnrudt  Mr>.  Sharp,  of  Nc» « ill*. 
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young  wife  and  child  and  marched  to  the  defence  of  his  country.  He 
was  long  a  highly  reputable  citizen  of  Mercer  county,  represented  her 
for  many  years  in  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth,  held  other 
offices  of  trust,  and  was  for  several  years  the  Captain  of  the  "  Blues," 
who  kept  up  their .  organization  for  many  years  after  the  war  was 
ended.  Mr.  Oliver  died,  as  did  also  Eleanor,  his  wife,  within  a  few 
days  of  each  other,  in  1836.  Captain  Junkin  had  married  in  1800  his 
cousin  Martha,  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Wm.  Findley,  of  Westmoreland 
county,  and  who  represented  that  district  in  Congress  for  twenty-two 
consecutive  years.  Thus,  also,  Capt.  Junkin  left  a  wife  and  daughter 
behind  him  when  he  marched  to  Fort  Meigs.  It  pleased  Providence 
that  he  was  never  again,  in  this  life,  to  see  his  young  wife.  She  died 
during  his  absence.  The  daughter  still  survives,  the  wife  of  the  Hon. 
Wm.  M.  Francis,  of  Lawrence  county,  and  mother  of  the  Rev.  John 
Junkin  Francis,  of  Freeport,  Pa. 

Joseph  Junkin,  brother  of  the  Captain,  was  ensign  of  the  company, 
and  bore  an  active  part  in  the  campaign.  He  was  born  at  the  same 
place  in  Cumberland  where  all  of  the  family  save  one  were  born,  and 
his  numerous  descendants  live  some  in  Pennsylvania  and  some  in  Iowa. 

The  attention  of  General  Harrison  having  been  drawn  to  Captain 
Junkin,  as  a  young  man  of  marked  military  talent,  he  mentioned  him 
favourably  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  result  was  that  soon  after 
returning  from  the  northwestern  campaign  he  received  a  Captain's 
commission  in  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States.  Shortly  after 
this  commission  issued,  and  whilst  the  Captain  was  away  from  home 
on  business,  east  of  the  mountains,  the  people  of  Mercer  county  ad- 
hering to  the  Democratic  party  nominated  him  for  a  seat  in  the  State 
Legislature.  This  nomination  he  declined,  on  account  of  his  military 
engagements.  He  was  ordered  upon  recruiting  service  in  the  town 
of  Mercer,  where  his  personal  popularity  soon  drew  into  the  service  a 
large  number  of  men ;  but  before  marching  orders  came  a  malignant 
fever  broke  out  amongst  the  men  in  the  barracks,  and,  in  bestowing 
personal  attentions  upon  the  sick  men,  he  contracted  the  disease,  and 
died  April  27th,  18 14.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  has  seen  old  men 
who  had  been  under  his  command,  shed  tears  to  his  memory  long  after 
his  decease.  One  of  these,  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  his 
beloved  Captain,  said,  as  he  tearfully  gazed  upon  his  tombstone,  "  he 
was  a  father  to  his  men." 
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|ON  of  Joseph,  above  named,  was  born  at  the  family  seat  in 
Cumberland,  November  ist,  1790.  His  godly  mother  had 
from  his  birth  devoted  him,  in  her  thought  and  in  her  prayers, 
to  the  (iospel  ministry.  He  received  his  primary  education  in  the 
school-house  mentioned  in  a  former  sketch ;  although  the  parents 
bestowed  more  than  ordinary  attention  in  assisting,'  the  education  of 
their  children.  He  removed,  with  the  family,  to  Hope  Mills,  in  1806. 
and  took  an  active  and  energetic  share  in  the  making  of  that  new 
home.  He  entered  Jefferson  CoUej^e,  Pa.,  May,  1809;  graduated  in 
September,  iHi^;  and  shordy  afterwards,  viz:  in  the  early  part  of 
( )ctol)er,  set  out  from  his  home  at  Hope  Mills,  to  repair  to  1  )r.  Mason's 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  N'ork.  He  crossed  the  mountains  on 
horse-back,  the  usual  mode  of  traveling  in  that  day.  En  route  he 
visited  his  native  place  in  Cumberland,  and  spent  a  short  season  there. 
He  crossed  the  .Sus(|uehanna  on  a  ferr)'  Hat  at  Harrisburg,  and  pro- 
(cedeil  to  Philadelphia.  There  he  met  his  life-long  friend,  the  late 
Rev.  John.  Knox,  D.  1 ).,  who  was  also  on  his  way  to  the  Seminary, 
having  already  been  there  one  session.  Dr.  Knox  was  from  Marsh 
Creek,  Adams  county.  The  young  students,  after  a  few  days'  tarr>'  in 
Philadelphia,  proceeded  to  Now  York,  by  the  "Swift-Sure"  line  of 
sta),(e  roadies,  and  reached  Somerville,  N.  J.,  the  first  day,  and  New 
\'ork  by  the  evening  ot  the  second.  Now  we  can  pass  from  city  to 
city  in  two  hours. 

In  passing  through  Pittsburgh,  the  student  met  his  soldier  brother, 
anti  s|)eiu  th«'  night  with  him.     It  was  their  last  earthly  interview. 

( )n  aciount  of  the  fact  that  a  voluminous  biography  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  has  been  written  by  his  younger  brother,  and  extensively 
circulated,  it  is  not  <l<enu'd  necessary  to  enter  minutely  into  the  details 
of  his  lal>orious,  eventful  and  useful  life.  The  prominent  points  of  his 
history  is  all  we  can  find  space  for,  and  those  in  but  meagre  outline. 

He  (Kiiiinued  at  the  seminary  until  September,  1816.  During  his 
sojourn  in  Ne-w  York  cit)'.  he  assisted  in  the  orj^ani/ation  of  the 
first  Jiabbath  sdiool.  At  the  date  just  mentioned  he  and  three  other 
students,  his  life-fri<-nd,  Joseph  Mcl-'.lroy.  and  two  others  named  Lee,  set 
out  for  western  Pennsylvania  in  a  two-horse  wagon,  and  by  the  1 5th  of 
that  month  arrived   at    NoMestown,  in  Allegheny  county,  where  the 
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Presbytery  of  Monongahela  (Associate  Reformed)  was  met.  He  was 
examined,  and  presented  all  his  trials,  which  all  proved  satisfactory, 
except  his  opinions  upon  Catholic  communion.  He  did  not  hold  to 
close  communion.  The  Presbytery  did,  and  refused  to  license  him  to 
preach  on  that  account.  He  then  asked  a  dismission  to  put  himself 
under  the  care  of  the  Big  Spring  Presbytery,  in  his  native  valley. 
Upon  this  the  Presbytery  reconsidered  their  decision  and  licensed  him 
to  preach  the  Gospel. 

His  first  sermon  was  preached  in  Butler,  Pa.,  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, 181 6,  and  from  that  time  till  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he 
continued  to  preach,  with  scarce  a  Sabbath's  intermission,  and  often  dur- 
ing the  week.  His  first  ministerial  settlement  was  as  a  missionary  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  began  his  labours  in  March,' 18 18. 
The  centre  of  his  operations  was  in  Mrs.  Duncan's  church  in  Thirteenth 
street,  an  edifice  erected  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Duncan,  who  had,  during  a  storm  at  sea,  vowed  to  build  a  house  for 
God,  if  he  would  spare  her  life  and  the  lives  of  her  fellow  voyagers. 
He  was  ordained  as  an  Evangelist  June  29th,  181 8,  by  the  Associate 
Reformed  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  The  ordination  took  place  in 
Gettysburg,  in  the  very  place  where  forty-five  years  afterwards  he 
laboured  amongst  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  the  victims  of  the  terri- 
ble battle  fought  at  that  place. 

In  October  18 18,  he  visited  Milton,  Pa.,  and  preached  to  a  con- 
gregation of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  in  that  vicinity.  His 
visit  resulted  in  a  call,  and  he  became  the  pastor  of  that  people  the 
same  year,  and  continued  to  serve  them,  and  a  congregation  which  he 
gathered  in  the  borough  of  Milton,  in  connection  with  White  Deer 
church,  for  eleven  years. 

On  the  ist  of  June,  1819,  he  was  married  by  Dr.  Mason  to  Miss 
Julia  Rush  Miller,  of  Philadelphia,  a  most  estimatable  lady,  who  for 
thirty-three  years  proved  to  him,  indeed,  a  help-meet.  He  was  in- 
stalled pastor  at  Milton  in  October,  18 19.  In  1822,  steps  were  taken 
by  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Associated  Reformed  Synod  for  a 
union  of  the  two  bodies  ;  and  this  was  so  far  consummated  by  1824  that 
Mr.  Junkin  united  with  the  Presbytery  of  Northumberland.  He  was 
cordially  received ;  for  his  power  had  been  felt  from  the  time  of  his 
advent  to  that  region,  in  the  co-operative  work  of  the  church.  He  was 
soon  recognized  as  the  leader  in  the  Bible,  Sabbath  School,  and  Tem- 
perance causes,  and  was  much  beloved  and  well  sustained  in  his  efforts, 
by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  by  all  good  people  In  that  part  of 
the  state.     He  spent  eleven  years  in  pastoral  and  other  labour  in  that 
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field,  and  was  the  instrument  of  many  great  reforms  in  the  churches, 
and  in  the  community.  He  was  a  chief  instrument  in  founding  the 
Milton  Academy,  which,  under  the  Presidency  of  that  celebrated 
teacher,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  has  given  so  many  distinguished  men  both  to 
church  and  state,  at  home  and  abroad.  As  auxiliary  to  the  Missionary, 
Bible,  Education  and  Temperance  causes,  he  established  a  paper  called 
the  Rclii^wus  Farmer,  the  editorial  work  of  which  he  added  to  his  other 
toils.  Being  a  practical  and  scientific  agriculturalist,  he  did  much  to 
improve  the  style  and  methods  of  husbandry  in  that  part  of  the  state. 
His  pronounced  advocacy  of  the  right,  and  opposition  to  the  wrong,  of 
course,  roused  the  resentment  of  the  bad,  and  whilst  the  wicked 
respected  him  for  his  consistency,  zeal  and  public  spirit,  they  hated  him 
as  cordially  as  he  was  warmly  beloved  by  the  friends  of  good  order. 

Whilst  at  Milton  he  was  pressed  into  a  controversy  upon  the 
opinions  of  Socinus.  A  learned  and  accomplished  Unitarian  minister, 
an  Englishman  Iiy  birth,  assailed  the  (inctrinc  of  our  Lord's  Divinity 
through  the  local  press,  and  Mr.  Junkin  defernieti  it  with  such  ability 
and  effect  as  to  banish  the  errors  and  the  errorist  from  that  community. 

In  iS26,  Mr.  Junkin  was  seriously  ill,  and  for  a  time  his  life  was  des- 
paired of  Mrs.  Junkin  had  asked  a  pious  carpenter,  who  was  build- 
ing a  barn  for  them,  to  conduct  family  worship  in  a  room  adjoining  the 
one  in  which  her  sick  husband  lay,  but  in  his  hearing.  On  one  occa- 
sion the  carpenter,  a  Baptist,  asked  an  api)rtntice  of  his  to  lead  in 
prayer.  The  youth  did  it  with  so  much  unction  and  earnestness,  as 
deeply  ti)  impress  the  mind  of  the  sick  pastor,  and  when  the  worship 
was  over,  and  the  men  had  gone  to  their  work.  Mr.  Junkin  said  to  his 
wile :  "  If  (lOil  spares  my'life,  that  young  man  shall  enter  the  ministr)'." 
1  le  ilitl  recover  speedily,  and  the  pious  Baptist  generously  released  his 
apprentice  from  the  remainder  of  his  time,  and  Mr.  Junkin  assisted 
him  to  prosecute  his  studies,  .\fter  attending  the  Milton  .\cademy, 
the  young  (arpenter  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  and  the  Princeton 
Seminary,  and  was,  together  with  the  lovely  John  Cloud,  the  />rj/  Mis- 
sionary of  the  Church  to  Africa,  where  they  fell,  early  martyrs  to  the 
blessed  cause.  Previous  to  this  Mr.  Junkin  had  assisted  the  writer  of 
tliesc  lines  and  others,  in  their  preparatory  studies ;  but  it  was  Mat- 
THKw  Laiki>.  whose  case  awakened  fully  in  the  pastor's  mind  that 
interest  in  the  cause  of  ministerial  training  which  led  him  to  enter  the 
field  c)t  education,  in  which  he  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  life. 

In  the  summer  of  1830,  Mr.  Junkin  had  been  elected  President  of 
the  ■•  Pennsylvania  Manual  labour  .\cadi:my."  located  at  Germantown. 
He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  bade  a  tearful  adieu  to  the  people 
13 
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of  his  pastoral  charge,  who  fully  reciprocated  his  affection,  and  early  in 
August  of  that  year  repaired  to  Germantown  and  entered  upon  his 
public  duties.  There  he  laboured  assiduously  until  the  spring  of  1832, 
when  having  been  elected  President  of  Lafayette  College,  an  institu- 
tion existing  only  on  paper,  he  accepted,  and  removed  to  Easton  and 
began  the  arduous  work  of  founding  a  college.  Most  of  the  students 
of  the  Academy  at  Germantown  accompanied  him  to  Easton,  and  con- 
stituted the  nucleus  of  the  future  college,  an  institution  which  under 
him  and  his  successors,  and  especially  under  the  present  efficient  Presi- 
dent, Cattell,  has  risen  to  be  one  of  the  best  colleges  of  the  land. 

The  story  of  the  founding  of  Lafayette  College  is  a  romance  of  real 
life,  as  thrilling  in  its  details  as  the  stories  of  fiction,  but  we  have  not 
space  for  it  here.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  it  is  a  story  of  toil,  trial, 
heroic  sacrifice,  and  of  wondrous  perseverance  under  discouragements 
that  would  have  crushed  any  ordinary  man.  During  his  presidency  at 
Easton,  the  great  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  difficulties,  which  resulted 
in  the  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  approached  their  acme. 
Every  friend  of  Presbyterianism  desired  that,  by  some  process,  the 
strife  should  be  ended  and  peace  restored ;  but  none  seemed  willing 
to  assume  the  unpleasant  responsibility  of  using  the  regular  discipline 
of  the  church  as  an  instrument  of  adjustrnent.  At  length,  George 
Junkin,  who  had  been  doctorated  by  his  Alma  Mater,  in  1833,  ^^'^  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  step  forth  and  secure  a  decision  of  the  church  courts 
upon  the  question,  "  Is  the  New  School  Theology  to  be  acknowledged 
as  being  consistent  with  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
Standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church?"  He,  therefore,  entered  for- 
mal charges  before  the  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  against  the 
Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  a  member  of  the  same,  and  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city.  We  have  not  space  to  detail  the 
particulars  of  this  great  and  important  trial  in  its  various  stages,  in  the 
Presbytery,  the  Synod,  and  the  General  Assembly.  It  is  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  times,  and  is  fully  recited  in  Dr.  Junkin's 
biography.  Suffice  to  say,  the  Presbytery,  by  a  decided  majority,  ac- 
quitted Mr.  Barnes ;  the  Synod,  by  as  decided  a  majority,  found  him 
guilty  of  the  charges,  and  suspended  him  from  the  ministry ;  and  the 
General  Assembly,  by  a  close  vote,  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Synod, 
and  restored  Mr.  Barnes  to  his  clerical  functions,  but  advised  some 
modification  of  his  terminology.  This  decision  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly convinced  the  Old  School  that  they  must  either  tolerate  a  Semi- 
Pelagian  theology  in  the  church,  or  take  vigorous  measures  for  elimi- 
nating it.     The  conflict  went  on  and  resulted  in  the  excision  of  certain 
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Synods  in  1837,  *"<i  ^^  secession  of  the  New  School  party  in  1838, 
when  a  clear  majority  appeared  against  them.  It  is  due  to  Dr.  Junkin 
to  say,  that  even  his  opponents  attested  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and 
the  Christian  spirit  and  temper  exhibited  by  him.  Mr.  Barnes,  himself, 
bore  magnanimous  testimony  to  the  fairness  and  Christian  spirit  with 
which  his  prosecutor  had  conducted  the  trial.  His  biographer  has 
shown  that  Dr.  Junkin's  motto,  "  Union  in  the  truth,"  which  he  always 
avowed  as  the  object  of  the  prosecution,  has  been  marvellously  realized 
in  the  recent  re-union  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Mr.  Barnes  and  his  prosecutor  both  lived  to  see  a  steadfast  approxima- 
tion to  the  simple  and  obvious  interpretation  of  the  standards.  The 
former  greatly  modified  the  language  of  his  books,  and  the  latter  re- 
joiced in  the  fact  that,  after  the  heat  of  the  conflict  was  over,  the  great 
men  of  the  New  School,  always  sound  themselves,  were  disposed  to 
insist  that  the  few  erring  brethren  among  them  should  pay  greater 
regard  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  Standards. 

In  the  spring  of  1S41,  Dr.  Junkin,  upon  unanimous  election  of  its 
Board  of  Tnistt:«s,  became  President  of  Miami  University,  at  Oxford, 
Ohio.  The  institution  was  a  good  deal  demoralized  in  its  discipline ; 
and  the  Trustees  requested  him  to  restore  discipline  and  elevate  the 
standard  of  scholarship.  This  he  did  ver)-  effectively  and  accomplished 
a  ^fooil  work  for  education  and  religion  during  his  sojourn  in  Ohio. 
Meanwhile  there  was  growing  up  at  Kaston  and  in  Lafayette  College, 
a  desire  that  the  founder  should  be  recalled  to  the  head  of  that  institu- 
tion. In  this  the  Tnistccs  unanimously  concurred — even  those  who 
had  for  a  time  assumed  an  unfriendly  attitude.  He  was  re-elected 
President  in  the  fall  of  1844,  and  such  was  his  love  for  that  favourite 
spot  and  enterprise,  that  he  accepted  and  returned  to  Easton.  Under 
his  administration  the  College  steadily  grew  in  numbers  and  in 
influence,  although  still  struggling  with  pecuniary  difficulties. 

Meanwhile  his  fame  as  an  educator  had  spread  over  the  nation,  and 
his  services  were  sought  for  elsewhere.  In  1848,  he  was  elected 
President  of  Washington  College,  \'a.,  a  well  endowed  institution,  now 
Washington  and  Lee  University.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  accept, 
and  bidding  another  sail  adieu  to  Lafayette  and  to  Easton,  he  repaired 
with  his  family  to  Lexington,  \'a.  There  he  spent  perhaps  the  happiest 
p«  nod  of  his  life.  His  toils  were  not  arduous,  at  least  in  regard  to 
the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  College.  He  was  surrounded  by  men 
of  high  culture,  and  his  family  had  every  social  advantage.  .A  volume, 
nevertheless,  could  be  filled  with  interesting  details  of  his  labours  in 
that  field,  for  he  was  a  man  of  work,  wherever  he  was,  and  one  whose 
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public  spirit  led  him  to  throw  himself,  heart  and  soul,  into  every  scheme 
for  doing  good. 

There  he  continued  to  labour  until  the  deep  mutterings  of  our  terri- 
ble civil  war  broke  upon  his  ear.  He  did  all  that  man  could  to  avert 
that  calamity.  He  wrote,  he  spoke,  he  reasoned,  he  prayed  against  the 
madness  of  secession.  .  His  family  had  taken  root  in  the  South.  Two 
of  his  daughters  had  married  Virginians,  the  one  Col.  Preston,  the 
other  Major  Jackson,  both  Professors  in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute. 
Two  of  his  sons  were  settled  in  pastoral  charges  in  Virginia,  and  were 
married  to  Southern  ladies.  His  property  was  there;  there  he  had 
buried  his  beloved  wife,  a  daughter,  and  other  dear  ones,  and  it  was  a 
sore  trial  to  leave  all.  His  daughter  Eleanor  had  married  the  afteir- 
wards  renowned  Gen.  (Stonewall)  Jackson.  Both  his  sons-in-law  were 
with  him  in  Union  sentiment,  up  to  the  moment  that  an  army  was 
called  out.  Rockbridge  county,  the  one  of  which  they  ^yere  citizens, 
voted  more  then  ten  to  one  against  secession,  and  there  was  a  large 
majority  against  it  in  the  whole  State.  But  the  rabid  politicians  pre- 
vailed, Virginia  seceded,  the  rebel  flag  was  hoisted  over  his  College, 
and  George  Junkin  left  her  soil  and  came  to  the  North.. 

His  exodus  from  Virginia,  with  his  widowed  daughter  and  his  niece, 
would  constitute  a  touching  episode  in  the  history  of  the  war.  He  was 
now  nearly  seventy-one  years  old.  He  drove  his  own  span  of  horses 
.in  the  family  carriage  from  Lexington  via  Williamsport  and  Hagers- 
town,  to  Chambersburg.  There  he  rested  a  little  while  with  his  friends, 
the  Kennedys.  He  was  now  in  his  native  valley  of  Cumberland,  and 
terrible  as  the  times  were,  he  luxuriated  in  its  beauties  and  its  memories. 
He  visited  the  birth  place  of  his  mother  in  Franklin  county,  he  visited 
the  room  at  New  Kingston  in  which  he  had  been  born  nearly  seventy- 
one  years  before,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  where,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  lovely  family  of  his  third  son  and  namesake,  he  found  a 
pleasant  home  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

But  George  Junkin  could  not  be  idle,  his  heart  was  on  fire  with  zeal 
for  the  Union  and  for  that  Government  which  his  father  had  bled  to 
establish,  and  he  threw  himself  into  the  cause  with  all  his  eloquence 
and  energies. 

He  wrote  a  book  called,  "  Political  Fallacies,"  in  which  he  exposed 
the  enormity  of  the  doctrine  of  secession.  He  made  addresses  at 
public  meetings,  he  wrote  for  the  papers,  and  when  blood  began  to 
flow  he  went  to  battle  fields,  and  to  forts  and  hospitals  to  minister  to 
the  bodily  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying. 

During  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1862-3,  and  the  summer  of  the 
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latter  year,  he  preached  for  the  Canal  street  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York,  but  did  not  abate  his  patriotic  labours.  The  people  were 
very  fond  of  him  and  parted  with  him  reluctantly,  when  an  attack  of 
illness  compelled  him  to  return  to  Philadelphia. 

When  the  war  was  over,  he  threw  himself  into  the  cause  of  Temper- 
ance and  the  Sabbath,  and  performed  Herculean  work  therein.  Thus 
he  laboured  on  until  a  few  days  before  his  death,  preaching,  writing, 
traveling  and  lobbying  in  the  cause  of  God's  day,  and  the  Temperance 
cause.  In  these  years  he  made  many  visits  to  different  parts  of  the 
land,  one  especially,  to  his  native  place  in  the  valley,  spending  part  of 
his  stv(.-nty-first  birthday  in  the  house  in  which  he  was  born. 

He  was  also  busy  with  his  pen,  and  published  several  valuable  works 
of  small  size;  such  as  his  "Tabernacle,"  "  Sabbatismos,"  'The  Two 
Commissions,"  &c.  But  the  chief  labour  of  the  last  year  was  pre 
paring  for  the  press  his  Commentary  on  the  Hpistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
This  he  completed  three  days  before  his  death,  and  went  to  make 
arrangements  for  its  publication,  but  these  arrangements  were  not 
completed  when  he  was  suiklenly  called  to  a  higher  life.  The  work 
has  sim  (•  been  published. 

He  died  of  .hn^iua  Pectoris,  May  20th,  1868.  His  last  recorded  te.xt 
was  John  xiv,  i.  His  last  audil)Ie  words  were  "Christ — the  Church — 
1  leaven !  " 

In  1856.  Rutgers  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  I^ws,  but  he  little  prized  earthly  titles.  He  was  a  man  of  God. 
devout,  humble,  prayerful.  .\  strong  intellect,  great  powers  of  generali- 
zation and  analysis,  a  keen  and  discriminating  logic,  a  power  of  lan- 
guaije  always  vigorous  and  clear,  and  often  risinj;  to  the  height  of 
poetry,  a  ^lowlii);  heart  full  of  deep  affection,  a  disposition  firm  as  a 
rock  when  contending  for  the  right,  but  gentle  as  a  woman's  in  all 
social  elements,  made  George  junkin  the  great  and  good  man  that  he 
was,  for  all  his  powers  were  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  conse- 
crated to  Christ. 

Amongst  his  |.iiblishcd  works  are:  A  Treatise  on  Justification;  A 
Treatise  on  Saiu  tification  ;  lectures  on  the  Prophecies;  Political 
I'allacies ;  Sablaiismos  ;  The  Gospel  according  to  Moses;  The  Two 
Commissions;  and  his  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews.  Many  sermons 
and  pamphlets  might  \»:  added  to  this  list;  but  it  is  deemed  needless 
C  iinilH-rland  valley  need  not  l>e  ashamed  of  him.  He  was  a  sojourner 
on  eartli;  in  Heaven  he  is  at  home. 


REV.  WILLIAM   SPEER. 

SHE  early  life  of  Mr.  Speer  was  spent  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  Gettysburg  was  afterwards  built.  He  was  born  within 
the  bounds  of  and  connected  himself  with  the  Upper  Marsh 
Greek  Ghurch,  and  pursued  his  Academical  studies  on  ground  which 
was  since  marched  or  fought  over  in  the  great  battle. 

He  graduated  at  Garlisle,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  in  1788,  and 
remained  there  until  1791,  in  the  only  Theological  class  taught  by  Dr. 
Nisbet,  with  whom  he  was  a  favourite  student.  He  declined  or  pre- 
vented calls  from  several  important  points  in  the  church,  one  of  them 
to  be  a  colleague  of  the  venerable  Rev.  Dr.  John  Rogers,  in  the  First 
Ghurch,  New  York.  His  piety  was  of  an  ardent  and  self-denying  t}'pe, 
and  his  style  of  preaching  most  searching  and  solemn.  He  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Falling  Spring  Ghurch,  Ghambersburg,  in  1794,  but  left 
it  in  1 797,  on  account  of  unwillingness  of  the  people  of  that  day  to 
submit  to  evangelical  discipline,  and  their  persistence  in  customs  as  to 
the  baptism  of  their  children,  and  others  of  a  kindred  nature  which  he 
could  not  conscientiously  uphold. 

Being  filled  with  a  missionary  spirit,  he  went  with  some  excellent 
families  to  Ghillicothe,  the  seat  of  the  new  government  of  the  North- 
west Territory,  a  vast  and  wild  region  in  which  his  only  predecessor 
was  the  Rev.  James  Kemper,  at  Gincinnati,  and  thus  became  the  first 
chaplain  of  the  infant  state  of  Ohio.  Domestic  afflictions  compelled 
him  to  return  to  Pennsylvania.  From  1802  till  his  death  in  1829,  his 
life  was  spent  in  the  united  congregations  of  Greensburg  and  Unity. 
He  was  a  friend  of  missions,  and  an  earnest  and  effective  advocate  of 
sound  and  thorough  education.  For  many  years  he  was  a  Trustee  of 
Washington  Gollege,  and  was  the  first  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny.  Mr.  Speer  was 
the  first  man  to  move  in  ecclesiastical  opposition  to  the  errors  and 
moral  evils  of  Free  Masonry ;  and  roused  the  Synod  to  adopt  an  able 
paper  on  the  subject  in  1820.  On  the  committee  to  prepare  it,  of 
which  he  was  chairman,  were  also  the  Rev.  Dr.  Matthew  Brown, 
President  of  Jefferson  Gollege,  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Hughes,  and  Elders 
Thomas  Hazleton  and  Thomas  Davis.  Mr.  Speer  was  sent  to  the  next 
General  Assembly  to  advocate  a  memorial  to  it  from  the  Synod  upon 
the  subject.     There  a  debate  of  several  days  elicited  strong  pleas  for 
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and  against  the  action  of  the  Synod  on  the  subject.  It  was  decided 
against ;  but  information  was  disseminated,  and  opposition  aroused, 
which,  within  the  next  few  years,  arrayed  in  opposition  to  Free  Masonry, 
as  existing  at  that  time,  the  emphatic  religious  sentiment  of  western 
and  central  Pennsylvania,  then  the  conscience  of  many  of  the  best 
people  of  western  New  York,  Ohio,  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
in  the  end  the  political  organization  of  a  party  which  exerted  much 
influence  upon  the  history  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speer  was  the  grandfather  of  the  Rev.  W.  Speer,  D.  D.,  for 
many  years  a  foreign  missionary,  but  at  present  Secretar)-  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  position  he  has 
recently  intimated  his  desire  to  resign  with  a  view  to  continue  labour 
among  the  Chinese. 


HON.  THOMAS  DUNCAN.    ' 

I^IHIS  distinguished  lawyer  and  eminent  judge  was   a  native  of 

1^  Carlisle.  His  father  was  an  emigrant  from  Scotland,  and  one 
""  among  the  first  settlers  of  Cumberland  county.     The  subject 

of  this  brief  notice  was  educated  at  Dickinson  College.  Adopting  the 
law  as  his  profession,  he  repaired  to  Lancaster  and  studied  in  the 
office,  and  under  the  direction  of  Hon.  Jasper  Yeates,  then  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  On  his  admission  to 
the  bar  he  returned  to  his  native  place  and  opened  a  law  office.  His 
rise  in  his  profession  was  rapid.  In  a  few  years  he  was  at  the  head  of 
his  profession  in  Cumberland  and  adjoining  counties,  which  position  he 
maintained  until  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  This  appointment  was  made  by  Governor 
Snyder,  on  the  14th  of  March,  181 7,  and  was  made  in  consequence  of 
the  vacancy  on  that  bench  created  by  the  death  of  Judge  Yeates,  his 
preceptor. 

After  Judge  Duncan's  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court  he 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  i6th  of  November,  1827. 

At  the  bar  Mr.  Duncan  was  distinguished  by  quickness  and  acuteness 
of  discernment,  accurate  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  with  a  ready 
use  of  the  legal  knowledge  he  so  largely  possessed.  He  was  also 
remarkably  ready  in  repartee.  An  instance  of  this  we  will  briefly 
state.  Mr.  Duncan's  principal  compedtor  at  the  bar  was  David 
Watts,  Esq.,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Cumberland  bar.  Mr. 
Watts  was  a  large  and  athletic  gentleman,  whilst  Mr.  Duncan  was  of 
small  stature  and  light  weight.  On  one  occasion,  during  a  discussion 
on  a  legal  quesdon  in  court,  Mr.  Watts,  in  the  heat  of  his  argument, 
made  a  personal  allusion  to  Mr.  Duncan's  small  stature,  and  said  he 
"could  put  his  opponent  in  his  pocket."  "Very  well,"  replied  Mr. 
Duncan,  "  if  you  do  so,  you  will  have  more  law  in  your  pocket  than 
you  have  in  your  head." 

During  the  ten  years  that  Judge  Duncan  sat  upon  the  Bench  he 
contributed  largely  to  the  admirable  stock  of  judicial  learning  which  the 
law  reports  of  that  period  contain. 

These  opinions  are  contained  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Reports, 
commencing  with  the  third  volume  of  Sergeant  and  Rawle's  Reports, 
and  ending  with  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  same  series,  and  they 
furnish  an  enduring  monument  to  his  great  learning,  industry  and 
talents. 


AMOS  A.  McGINLEY,  D.  D. 

IHE  subject  of  this  brief  biographical  sketch  was  bom  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fairfield,  Adams  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year 
1778.  He  was  the  son  of  John  McGinley  and  Jane  McGinley, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Alexander.  His  grandfather,  James  Mc- 
Ginley, emigrated  from  Ireland  at  an  early  period  in  the  settlement  of 
what  was  then  York  county,  and  was  one  of  the  four  persons  who 
purchased  from  Carrol  the  tract  of  land  known  as  "Carrol's  Tract." 
His  grandmother  was  a  Hollander.  Both  his  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother, as  well  as  his  immediate  parents,  are  reiirrscnted  as  being 
intelligent,  pious,  and  us<hil  meml)tTs  of  society  and  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  Thus  descended  from  j)ious  parenls,  he  was  early 
dedicated  to  God  in  covenant,  i  Ir  was  the  subject  of  many  prayers, 
and  was  trained  up  "in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  Sur 
did  God  fail  in  verifyiug  to  them  his  most  precious  promise: — ".As  for 
me,  this  is  my  covenant  with  them,  .saith  the  Lord  ;  my  .Spirit  that  is 
upon  thee,  and  my  words  which  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth,  shall  not 
depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of 
the  mouth  of  thy  seed's  seeil,  saith  the  Lord,  from  henceforth  and  for 
ever." 

His  conversion  took  place  at  an  early  period  of  life.  We  have  no 
information  in  regard  to  the  exercises  of  his  mind  when  this  great 
change  occurred.  But  having  experienced  this  change,  it  decided  his 
future  course.  Having  dedicated  himself  wholly  to  the  Lord,  and  con- 
sidering himself  called  upon  to  do  all  that  in  him  lay  for  the  salvation 
of  sinners  and  the  glory  of  Ciod ;  and  as  no  way  suggested  itself  to 
him  which  was  so  full  of  promise  and  of  hope  as  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  so  did  he  feel  himself  called  upon  to  prepare  for  this  heaven- 
appointed  office. 

Ha\  ill),'  tlius  dedicated  himself  to  the  Lord  Jesus  for  this  ser\ice,  he 
commenced  his  preparatory  studies  with  this  in  view.  His  classical 
studies  were  pursued  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev,  Mr.  Dobbins,  in 
(jcttysburg,  Pennsylvania.  Having  finished  these,  and  occasionally 
teaching  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred  in  receiving  his 
education,  he  entered  Dickinson  College,  then  under  the  Presidency  of 
I  )r.  Nisbet.  where  he  was  graduated  in  1 798.  We  have  been  told  by 
an  aged  person  who  was  present  at  tlie  "  Commencement "  at  which 
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young  McGinley  was  graduated,  that  his  appearance  was  so  extremely 
youthful,  and  he  acquitted  himself  so  handsomely  on  that  occasion,  in 
the  speech  which  he  delivered,  that  it  was  received  with  unbounded 
applause. 

Completing  his  college  course,  he  pursued  his  theological  studies 
under  the  direction  of  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  William  Paxton,  D.  D.  He 
was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  A.  D.,  1802,  and  having 
preached  acceptably  to  the  churches  of  Upper  and  Lower  Path  Valley, 
he  was  invited  to  become  their  pastor.  He  was  ordained  to  the  office 
of  the  ministry  and  installed  pastor  of  these  churches,  A.  D.,  1803. 
These  churches  to  which  he  was  called,  and  in  which  he  laboured  thfe 
remainder  of  his  days,  are  located  in  the  northern  part  of  Franklin 
county,  Pennsylvania,  in  a  beautiful,  picturesque  and  fertile  but 
secluded  valley. 

Dr.  McGinley's  preaching  was  entirely  extemporaneous,  or  from 
brief  skeletons  which  contained  only  the  heads  of  the  several  divisions 
of  his  sermons,  and  they  were  not  preserved  after  they  had  served 
their  temporary  purpose.  They  were  very  often  elaborated  on  his 
way  to  church.  His  habit  was  to  start  early  and  ride  slowly  and  alone, 
revolving  in  his  mind  the  subject  upon  which  he  intended  to  preach. 
He  always  disliked  the  labour  of  composition,  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  Hfe,  he  ceased  to  write  altogether.  Once,  on  being  asked 
by  a  young  clergyman  for  a  copy  of  one  of  his  sermons,  he  told  him 
he  would  have  to  take  his  head,  for  the  sermon  existed  only  in  it. 

His  style  was  simple  and  unpretending,  and  conveyed  his  meaning 
clearly  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  He  studied  brevity  and  possessed 
the  power  of  seizing  upon  the  salient  points  of  a  subject  and  expressing 
them  in  few  well  chosen  words.  This  talent  was  sometimes  turned  to 
advantage  in  the  deliberations  of  Presbytery  and  Synod.  He  would 
embody  in  short  resolutions  the  main  features  or  essential  parts  of 
matters  under  discussion,  and  they  were  not  uncommonly  adopted 
without  change  or  amendment. 

His  colloquial  talents  were  of  a  high  order.  He  could  talk  to  the 
young,  and  converse  with  those  of  maturer  years,  readily  adapting  his 
ideas  and  language  to  the  capacities  of  each.  He  possessed  also 
the  faculty  of  making  others  talk,  and  could  elicit  sensible  remarks 
from  persons  who  were  usually  regarded  as  rather  slow  of  under- 
standing. He  seldom  appeared  to  so  much  advantage  as  when 
engaged  in  animated  conversation.  It  had  the  effect  of  awakening  the 
higher  qualities  of  his  intellect,  and  in  the  glow  of  excitement  caused 
by  the  interchange  of  thoughts  with  another,  he  would  give  expression 
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to  grander  sentiments  and  acuter  observations  than  any  that  appeared 
in  his  more  formal  pulpit  utterances.  Not  unfrequendy  his  familiar 
discourses  were  enlivened  by  sallies  of  humour,  but  they  did  not  verge 
unduly  upon  levity,  and  were  never  of  a  nature  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  any  one.  Being  free  from  egotism,  he  rarely  made  himself  or  his 
own  affairs  a  topic  of  conversation — never  offensively,  and  only  when 
the  circumstances  or  occasion  rendered  it  necessary.  It  seemed  to 
give  him  more  pleasure  to  bring  others  forward  than  to  appear 
personally  prominent.  He  was  not  wont  to  monopolise  in  conversa- 
tion, but  was  careful  to  observe  the  equities  of  it,  and  was  as  willing 
to  listen  as  to  talk.  In  his  somewhat  isolated  situation,  visits  from  his 
clerical  brethren  were  a  great  source  of  enjoyment  to  him.  They 
afforded  opportunities  for  the  discussion — always  kindly — of  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  questions,  and  the  exhilaration  of  mind  produced  by 
these  occasions,  would  sometimes  continue  very  long  after  the  visitors 
had  departed. 

Dr.  McGinley's  manner  was  uniformly  jjolite  and  courteous,  not  arti- 
ficial or  studied — the  offspring  of  a  kind  heart.  Given  to  hospitality,  his 
house  was  ever  open  to  the  visits  of  his  people  and  their  friends.  .Seldom 
did  a  week  pass  without  bringing  company,  sometimes  in  considerable 
numbers,  which  always  met  a  generous  welcomt.-.  \'oung  and  old 
came  and  found  entertainmt-nt  suited  to  their  respective  a^^cs.  He 
sympathised  with  them  in  all  dieir  interests  and  affairs. 

"  Flis  ready  smile,  a  pastor's  love  expressed  ; 
Their  welfare  plea-scd  him,  and  their  woes  distressed." 

He  was  a  practical  man,  fertile  in  resources,  skilful  in  adapting 
means  to  ends,  and  wise  to  compose  difficulties.  He  was  thus  fitted  to 
be  the  guide  and  counselor  of  his  people,  both  in  religious  and  secular 
matters,  and  was  often  called  upon  to  e.xercise  his  talents  in  this  way. 
They  were  wont  to  resort  to  him,  whether  it  was  a  case  ut  conscience 
to  be  resolved,  some  perple.xity  of  business  to  be  disentant^kd.  or  some 
difference  between  neighbours  to  be  adjusted ;  and  they  seldom 
departed  without  being  in  some  degree  relieved  of  their  troubles.  In 
not  a  few  instances,  lie  wrote  wills,  and  acted  as  administrator  of 
estates  and  guardian  of  minor  children,  for  which  services  he  declined 
to  receive  compensation. 

Dr.  Mc(iinley  was  a  close  observer  of  external  nature,  and  quick  to 
notice  every  chanije  that  occurred.  His  knowledge  of  meteorology,  as 
it  resptcteil  variations  of  weather,  was  somewhat  astonishing,  when  it 
is  considered   that  he  acquired  it  by  observation,  unassisted  by  the 
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instruments  which  are  now  used  in  noting  changes  of  the  atmosphere. 
He  was  the  "  Probabilities  "  of  the  neighbourhood,  though  his  reports 
rarely  circulated  beyond  his  own  family.  He  could,  in  any  season  of 
the  year,  prognosticate,  with  wonderful  certainty,  the  kind  of  weather 
that  would  occur  within  any  period  of  twenty-four  hours.  This  know- 
ledge he  utilized  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  was  seldom  interrupted  by 
the  state  of  the  weather  in  his  business  or  in  the  performance  of  his 
parochial  duties,  for  he  had  usually  anticipated  and  prepared  for  its 
probable  condition. 

Overtaken  by  old  age  and  the  infirmities  of  nature,  and  feeling  him- 
self unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office.  Dr.  McGinley 
resigned  his  charge,  April,  185 1,  though  he  officiated  as  their  stated 
supply  until  the  ensuing  October.  For  nearly  fifty  years  he  pro- 
claimed the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  to  the  same  com- 
munity, and  then,  sinking  under  the  burden  of  years,  he  yielded  his 
pulpit  that  others  might  occupy  it,  and  hold  up  as  he  had  done,  Jesus 
crucified,  as  the  hope  of  a  guilty  and  perishing  world.  He  died  May 
1st,  1856,  aged  seventy-eight  years,  leaving  the  wife  of  his  youth  and 
three  children,  one  son  and  two  daughters,  to  mourn  his  loss,  but 
living  in  the  expectation  of  a  blessed  re-union  in  heaven. 

"The  removal  of  Dr.  McGinley  from  the  church  militant  to  the 
church  triumphant,"  says  one  who  recorded  his  demise,  "is  not  only  a 
loss  to  that  portion  of  the  church  with  which  he  was  more  immediately 
connected,  but  also  to  the  church  in  general.  In  the  Presbytery  of 
Carlisle  his  loss  is  greatly  felt.  He  was  one  of  its  most  active  and 
influential  members,  one  of  its  wisest  counsellors,  and  most  judicious ; 
a  firm  defender  of  the  faith,  and  yet  always  kind  and  courteous,  and 
conciliatory;  one  whom  all  who  knew  him  loved  and  revered;  one 
whose  memory  will  be  embalmed  with  filial  affection  in  many  a  heart," 
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OS  another  distinguished  son  of  Cumberland  valley.  His  parents 
were  of  the  staunch  and  godly  Scotch-Irish  race.  He  was 
born  near  Xewville,  then  called  Big  Spring,  in  1791,  or  1792. 
He  obtained  his  primary  education  in  the  school  of  the  vicinage  ;  but 
when  quite  a  lad  was  deprived  of  his  father  by  the  hand  of  death. 
His  mother,  who  was  a  woman  of  exemplary  piety,  and  no  litde  energy, 
removed  her  family  to  the  county  of  Washington,  near  the  borders  of 
Allegheny.  There  he  resumed  his  studies,  and  by  great  energ)-  and 
industry,  not  only  assisted  his  mother  in  the  matter  of  livelihood,  but 
at  the  same  time  was  qualifying  himself  for  enterinj.,'  college.  .At  an 
early  age  he  entered  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  and  pursued  his  studies 
with  that  diligence  which  insures  success.  Soon  after  he  graduated  he 
proceeded  to  New  \'orlc  and  entercil  the  Seminary  under  that  prince 
of  theological  teachers  and  preachers,  Dr.  John  M.  M.ison,  lln  n-  he 
was  the  contemporary  of  such  men  as  John  Kno.v,  W.  \V.  Phillips, 
George  Junkin,  William  R  Hewitt  and  others  of  like  stamp,  and  he 
proved  himself  their  |i<<  r  in  most  of  the  elements  of  ministerial  ability. 
Perhaps  none  of  the  stuticnts  of  Dr.  Mason  caught  more  of  that  great 
man's  preaching  power,  than  did  young  Mclllroy. 

Having  roinpU'tt-il  his  theoIi>i;ical  stutlies,  he  returned  to  west 
Peniisylv.mi.i.  and  presented  himself  to  the  Associate  Reformed  Pres- 
byi<rry  ol  Monoiij,Mhela,  as  a  candidate  for  licensure.  His  examina- 
tions and  trial  exercises  were  highly  creditable,  but,  like  (ieorj^^e  Junkin. 
he  did  not  believe  in  c/osv  communion,  and  like  that  fellow  student,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  Ikmui^  refused  license  for  that  heresy.  But  inas- 
much as  he  had  no  iiis|)ositioii  to  propagate  his  opinions  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  was  willing,  whilst  a  probationer,  to  abstain  from  preaching  on 
a  question  so  non  essential,  they  licensed  him.  This  result  was  brought 
about  by  the  intervention  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Riddle,  undoubtedly  the 
ablest  man  of  the  Presbytery  and  a  man  of  the  most  Catholic  spirit. 

I'rom  the  day  of  his  licensure,  Mr.  McElroy  became,  as  a  preacher, 
a  man  ol  mark,  not  only  in  his  denomination,  but  in  the  whole  of 
western  Pennsylvania.  Possessing  a  tall  and  well  proportioned  form, 
a  fmely  shaped  head,  long  and  gracefully  moving  arms  and  hands,  a 
countenance  expressive  of  benevolent  earnestness,  and  a  voice,  lirm, 
yet  melodious  and  well   modulated,  he  was   from   the  first  a  vcr)- 
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attractive  and  popular  preacher.  The  writer  of  this  sketch,  then  quite 
a  small  boy,  has  a  distinct  remembrance  of  the  impression  Mr.  McElroy 
made  upon  an  audience,  when  he  first  appeared  as  a  probationer. 

His  services  were,  of  course,  eagerly  sought  by  "  the  vacancies "  in 
the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  but  he  declined  all  offers.  Dr.  Riddle, 
who  served  the  largest  congregation  in  the  region  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
who  was  beginning  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  years,  desired  him  to 
become  co-pastor  with  himself,  but  young  McElroy  preferred  building 
on  a  foundation  of  his  own  laying,  and  he  proposed  to  his  venerable 
friend  to  commence  a  new  enterprise  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  then 
rapidly  growing  in  manufacturing  and  commercial  importance.  Dr. 
Riddle  approved  of  the  undertaking.  There  was  a  small  Associate 
Church,  and  a  Covenanter,  (Reformed  Presbyterian,)  in  Pittsburgh,  the 
former  served  by  Dr.  Bruce,  the  latter  by  Dr.  Black  ;  but  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  establish  an  Associate  Reformed  congregation. 
Mr.  McElroy  undertook  the  enterprise  single  handed.  He  obtained 
from  the  County  Commissioners  leave  to  hold  public  service  in  the 
Court  House,  in  Pittsburgh.  It  was  customary,  in  all  the  western 
counties  to  use  the  Court  House  for  such  purposes ;  and  all  denomina- 
tions shared  in  the  privilege. 

Mr.  McElroy  began  his  labours  in  181-.  His  audiences  were  small 
at  first,  but  did  not  long  continue  so.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  a 
man  of  fine  address  and  attractive  manners  ;  and  his  pulpit  perform- 
ances were  a  novelty  in  that  Scotch-Irish  city.  With  all  the  doctrinal 
exactness  and  logical  arrangement  of  sermons  demanded  by  the  old 
fashioned  Presbyterians,  he  added  a  freshness  and  energy  of  manner 
and  an  attractiveness  of  style,  to  which  the  people  were  unused.  With 
all  the  disadvantage  of  Rouse's  version  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  other, 
peculiarities  of  his  sect,  the  Court  House  became  the  point  of  attraction, 
not  only  for  those  who  inclined  to  the  Associate  Reformed  Church, 
but  for  the  educated  men  and  women  of  the  city.  Mr.  McElroy  was 
a  memoriter  preacher,  yet  never,  or  rarely  wrote  his  sermons.  He 
was  a  careful  student,  and  never  entered  the  pulpit  without  thorough 
preparation.  Thus,  independent  of  paper,  and  thoroughly  master  of 
his  subject,  he  was  free  to  add  to  the  energy  and  graces  of  his  style 
great  force  of  delivery  and  action.  Dr.  Merron,  the  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  leading  one  of  the  city,  was  a  good  preacher, 
but  was  trammeled  by  manuscript.  Mr.  McElroy  was  free,  graceful 
and  energetic  in  delivery  and  action. 

It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  he  soon  gathered  round  him 
a  strong  congregation,  and  that  many  men  of  high  intelligence  attended 
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Upon  his  ministrations.  Such  men  as  the  late  Judge  Shaler.  Judge 
Balwin,  and  others,  became  very  much  interested  in  his  preaching.  A 
commodious  church  was  built,  and  thus  was  founded,  by  his  labours, 
the  1  irst  Associate;  Reformed  Church  of  Pittsburgh.  The  great  Mason, 
his  theological  preceptor,  once  rode  on  horseback  from  Xew  \'ork  to 
Pittsburgh  to  assist  his  pupil  at  a  communion  season ;  which  showed 
the  appreciation  oi  that  gifted  man  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  When 
the  Prcsh)  itry  met  for  his  ordination,  objection  was  made  on  account  of 
his  opinions  on  Catholic  communion ;  but  a  majority  voted  to  ordain 
him ;  y<i  two  ministers,  who  strenuously  opposed  the  ordination,  would 
not  join  in  the  laying  on  of  hands,  but  remained  during  the  solemnity 
in  Bitler's  tavern  drinking  gin. 

Mr,  McElroy  was  married  to  Miss  Alison,  of  Canonsburg.  (ieorge 
Junkin  was  his  groomsman.  The  marriage  was  solemnized  by  the 
celebrated  \)x.  John  McMillan,  and  when  the  groomsman  tendered 
him  the  usual  fee,  he  shook  his  head  and  declined  taking  the  fee, 
quaintly  sayinJ^^  "  No,  no  ;  doj.;  won't  eat  dog."  Dr.  McElroy  continued 
in  a  prospcnnis  pastorale  in  Pittsburgh  some  years.  MeanwhiU-  his 
beloved  wife  died,  leaving  a  daughter  to  his  care.  He  subsequently 
married  Mrs.  Pointell,  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Walki-r,  and  sister  of 
the  1  Ion.  Robert  J.  Walker,  lati-  Secretary  of  the  United  .States  Treasury, 
and  .Senator  of  the  United  .States.  Siic  was  a  woman  of  peculiar  loveli- 
ness and  talent. 

Dr,  Mclllroy  was  sul)se(iuently  called  to  the  church  formerly  served 
by  l)r.  Mason — the  .Scotch  Churcli,  New  York — then  located  in  Cedar 
street.  The  church  had  been  weakened  by  various  causes,  one  of 
which  had  been  the  organization  of  a  new  church  in  Murray  street,  for 
1  )r.  Mason;  another  was  that  the  process  of  moving  "up  town  "  and 
leavli))^  lower  Ni  w  York  to  trade,  had  already  commenced.  But 
under  Hr.  McI'Iroy's  eloquent  and  efficient  ministry,  and  his  great 
prudence  and  wisiioin  in  counseling  his  people,  the  church  rapidly 
grew  in  numbers  and  also  in  wealth,  so  that  they  soon  contemplated  a 
change  of  locality,  .As  the  result,  the  congregation  purchased  a  site  at 
corner  of  (Irand  and  Crosby  streets,  and  built  a  spacious  and  elegant 
church  with  marble  front  and  pillars.  There  the  Doctor's  ministry  was 
continued  with  eminent  success,  and  the  large  edifice  was  filled  with 
hearers,  whilst  the  eoinmunion  roll  was  vastly  increased.  .\ot  many 
years  had  rolleil  around,  when  another  migration  of  the  congregation 
of  the  .Scotili  Church  seeineil  necessary.  Many  of  the  people  had 
gone  far  "up  town  "  for  their  residences,  and  business  was  bei^Miining 
to  press  around  their  place  of  worship.     This  change  of  locality  was 
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not  SO  easily  effected  as  the  former.  Many  were  slow  to  see  the 
necessity  of  the  change,  but  such  was  the  influence  and  address  of  Dr. 
McElroy,  and  such  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  his  management,  that,  with 
not  many  dissenting  voices,  the  congregation  agreed  to  the  change.  A 
site  was  procured  upon  that  grand  thoroughfare,  Fourteenth  street, 
near  Sixth  avenue,  and  the  spacious  and  elegant  brown  stone  structure 
was  erected  which  is  still  occupied  by  the  congregation.  The  church 
in  Grand  street  was  sold  to  another  congregation  of  Presbyterians ; 
and  the  Doctor's  labours  were  transferred  to  the  new  locality. 

There  he  continued  to  labour  with  great  energy  and  success,  until 
increasing  years  and  failing  health  constrained  him  to  seek  assistance 
in  the  pastorate.  He  has  had  two  co-pastors  previous  to  the  present 
one,  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Hamilton.  Mr.  McElroy  still  lives  in  a  good  old 
age.  He  has  seen  many  afflictions,  and  has  ripened  under  them  for 
the  better  land.  He  has  been  four  times  married,  and  survives  all  his 
partners.  They  were  all  superior  women  ;  of  eminent  piety,  prudence 
and  social  position.  Miss  McLanahan,  a  native  of  Cumberland  valley, 
was  his  third,  and  Mrs.  Jeffray,  of  New  York,  his  fourth. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  man  of  mark  and  of  great  influence, 
whilst  strength  remained.  Not  only  was  he  a  great  preacher  and 
attractive  pastor,  but  he  was  a  wise  counsellor,  and  a  man  of  great  dis- 
cernment, sound  judgment  and  prudent  discretion.  He  rarely  spoke 
in  the  church  courts,  but  when  he  did,  it  was  with  weight,  such  as 
usually  secured  the  success  of  his  recommendations.  He  was  a  man 
for  executive  work — knew  men  and  how  to  measure  them — knew  things 
and  how  to  manage  them  discreeriy.  He  was,  during  his  active  life,  a 
member  of  most  of  our  Church  Boards,  and  his  counsels  were  always 
sought  and  heeded.  His  church  was  always  amongst  the  most  liberal 
in  our  body,  and  his  business  tact  challenged  respect  in  all  affairs  of 
public  interest. 

But  he  is  passing  away,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  or  years  at  the  farthest, 
he  will  be  numbered  with  the  distinguished  sons  of  the  valley  who  are 
no  more  on  earth. 


HON.  JAMES  HAMILTON. 

lAMKS  HAMILTON  was  commissioned  President  Judge  of  the 
Ninth  Judicial  District  by  Governor  McKean,  on  March  ist, 
1806,  and  died  at  Gettysburg,  the  13th  of  March,  18 19,  having 
gone  there  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  judicial  office.  His  age 
was  sixty-seven  years. 

His  wife  was  Sarah  Thompson,  a  daughter  of  Gen.  William  Thomp- 
son, who  was  a  man  of  distinction  in  his  day,  and  an  officer  of  our  Revo- 
lutionary Army.  Judge  Hamilton  had  two  children  who  survived  him; 
a  daughter,  Susan  H.,  who  was  married  to  the  Rev.  J.  E.  \'.  Thorn,  of 
Carlisle!,  and  died  childless,  on  the  9th  of  November,  1867;  and  a  son, 
James  liamilton,  l^stj.,  who  died  on  the  23d  of  January,  1873;  he 
ncviT  married,  and  the  name  and  blood  of  Hamilton  is  now  extinct  in 
Carlisle.  No  one  now  at  the  bar  of  Cumberland  county  ever  prac- 
tised under  Judge  Hamilton.  But  few  ever  saw  him.  (ieorge  Metz- 
gar,  Esq.,  now  ninety-three  years  of  age,  but  in  the  full  possession  of 
his  mental  faculties,  is  the  only  living  member  of  the  bar  that  practised 
when  he  jjrcsiiled. 

Jud^e  Hamilton  was  born  and  educated  in  Ireland,  and  was  a  lawyer 
when  lie  (aine  to  Cumberland  county.  He  held  the  office  of  Deputy 
.Attorney  (ienoral  or  Prosecuting  .\ttorney  for  several  years  before  he 
was  appointed  Judge.  In  this  office  he  gained  the  reputation  of  a 
most  industrious  officer.^  He  prosecuted  for  conviction  as  unrelent- 
ingly as  ever  did  a  Crown  officer  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  So  much 
was  this  the  case,  and  so  unpopular  was  the  part  he  had  taken,  that 
when  he  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  he  found  inscribed  on  the  walls  of 
the  old  court  house,  in  large  letters,  the  words,  "  More  Leniency." 

It  is  likely  that  the  education  he  received  in  Ireland  had  a  part  in 
forming  his  notions  of  duty,  not  only  as  a  prosecuting  officer  but  also 
as  a  presiding  judge;  for  as  soon  as  he  assumed  the  judicial  office,  he 
recjuircd  the  shcrifT  and  two  tipstaves  to  escort  him  from  his  residence 
to  the  iDurt  house  and  thence  back  to  his  residence.  This  was  a  duty 
imposed  on  the  sherifll'  which  was  not  only  new  but  irksome  to  him 
and  the  tipstaves,  ami  one  aj^ainst  which  he  rebelled,  and,  it  is  said, 
had  himsell  relieveil  of  by  lej;islative  interference.  It  was  probably 
more  waywartiness  of  mind  and  the  want  of  adaptation  <«r  manners  to 
the  disposition  of  the  people,  than  lack  of  ability  or  confidence  in  his 
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'  integrity,  that  led  to  his  impeachment  before  the  Senate.  His  trial 
took  place  and  resulted  in,  his  acquittal,  at  Lancaster.  His  counsel 
was  Wm.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  then  an  eminent  member  of  that  bar. 

During  his  term  the  leading  lawyers  at  the  Carlisle  bar  were,  David 
Watts,  Esq.,  and  Hon.  Thomas  Duncan,  afterwards  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state.  They  were  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
mep  then  living  in  the  state,  of  great  fame  and  large  practice.  The 
characteristics  of  their  minds  were  marked  and  widely  different.  Mr. 
Watts  was  a  man  of  very  positive  character,  of  great  grasp  and  vigour 
of  mind,  fonder  of  arguing  his  causes  upon  principle  than  hunting  up 
cases  with  facts  assimilated  to  the  one  at  bar.  Judge  Duncan  was  a 
man  of  acute  mind,  of  amazing  industry,  and  was  possessed  of  a  re- 
tentive memory,  and  thus,  when  arguing  a  case  in  court,  was  ever 
ready  with  an  authority  at  hand  with  which  to  persuade  the  court  that 
the  point  was  there  ruled.  Judge  Hamilton  also  was  a  student,  but 
lacked  always  self-confidence,  and  was  more  inclined  to  take  what  he 
was  told  ruled  the  case,  than  to  trust  to  his  own  judgnient  or  the  reason 
of  the  law.  This  often  led  him,  as  it  ever  has  done  others,  into  error ; 
and  resulted  in  frequent  reversals  by  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  there 
is  a  legend  here  that  the  following  strange  Act  of  Assembly  was  passed 
at  his  instance,  to  get  rid  of  the  multitudinous  authorities  with  which 
Judge  Duncan  was  wont  to  confuse  his  judgment : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  "That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  May  next,  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  to  read  or  quote  in  any  court  of  this  Commonwealth  any  British  precedent  or 
adjudication  which  may  have  been  given  or  made  subsequent  to  the  fourth  of  July,  in 
•  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six.  Provided,  that  nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  reading  of  any  precedent  of  maritime  law,  or  of  the 
law  of  nations."  Approved  the  nineteenth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
And  ten.     Pamphlet  Laws,  1810,  page  136. 

Whether  this  was  true  or  not,  to  any  extent,  it  was  no  doubt  certain 
that  Judge  Hamilton  had  a  stormy  time  of  it,  holding  the  reins  of  justice 
with  two  such  coursers  as  Watts  and  Duncan  for  leaders.  As  time 
advanced  his  career  became  more  popular.  It  is  likely  that  his  man- 
ners changed,  and  the  people  began  to  recognize  those  excellent  quali- 
ties which  do  not  attract  the  casual  observer ;  such  as  his  industry,  his 
prompt  attention  to  the  business  of  the  court,  and  above  all  his  un- 
questioned honesty.  There  has  no  blemish,  not  even  the  suspicion  of 
a  blemish,  on  his  judicial  integrity,  come  down  to  the  present  day. 
The  universal  judgment  of  men,  from  all  that  is  known  and  all  that  is 
reported  of  him,  is,  that  he  was  perfectly  honest,  impartial,  just  and 
upright. 


JOHN  BOGGS,  M.  D. 

|R.  JOHN  BOGGS,  bom  August  17th,  1787,  was  the  youngest 
of  six  children. 

Having-  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  he  was  adopted  by 
his  uncle,  Dr.  Johnston,  who  was  able  to  give  him  not  only  a  classical 
education  and  the  use  of  his  extensive  library,  but  the  further  advan- 
tage of  association  with  his  own  cultivated  mind.  The  boy  thus 
adopted  proved  to  be  studious  and  reflective,  and  became  a  fine  classi- 
cal scholar.  He  was  the  college  class-mate  of  Thomas  McCulloh, 
Matthew  St.  Clair  Clarke,  John  H.  Clarke,  and  many  others  who  were 
men  of  mark.  After  leaving  college.  Dr.  Bogg^  studied  medicine 
with  Dr.  McClellan,  of  Greencasde,  and  attended  lectures  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadelphia.  Before  he  was  through  with 
his  medical  course,  he  was  summoned  home  by  the  serious  illness  of 
his  uncle,  an  illness  which  speedily  terminated  in  his  death.  The  will 
once  made  by  this  uncle,  leaving  John  his  heir,  had  been  destroyed, 
and  he  found  himself  obliged  at  once  to  begin  the  practice  of  medicine. 
After  trying  Huntingdon  county,  Pa.,  and  finding  but  a  poor  opening 
there  for  a  physician.  Dr.  Boggs  decided  to  try  some  other  locality. 
He  was  offered  great  inducements  in  Cincinnati,  but  the  declining 
health  <>l  his  mother  decided  him  to  settle  in  C i reencastle,  and  practice 
there  as  partner  of  his  old  preceptor,  Dr.  McC|ellan.  He  first  went  to 
Baltimore,  passed  an  examination  before  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  and  received  a  diploma. 

About  this  time,  while  the  war  of  181 :  was  in  progress,  a  call  came 
for  recriiiis,  and  was  promptly  responded  to  by  the  young  men  of 
Franklin  county.  Dr.  Boggs  joined  Company  3.  Franklin  county 
\'oliinteers,  and  went  with  it  to  Baltimore,  September  8th,  181 4.  There 
his  company,  with  several  others,  was  formed  into  a  regiment,  of  which 
Dr.  McClellan  was  appointed  surgeon,  and  Dr.  Boggs  assistant  sur- 
g«<jn.  riuy  were  emergency  men,  and  their  ser\'ices  were  needed 
but  a  short  time.  Alter  this  Dr.  Boggs  returned  to  Greencastle. 
resumed  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  four  years  later  married  Isabella 
Crai^,  daughter  of  William  Allison.  His  practice  became  very  large 
and  necessitated  his  traversing  a  wide  circuit  of  countr)-  on  horseback. 
He  was  singularly  successful  as  a  physician,  and  had  a  strong  hold  on 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  families  under  his   medical  care 
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Families,  in  times  of  sickness  and  afifliction,  looked  as  eagerly  for  the 
coming  of  Dr.  Boggs,  in  his  capacity  of  Christian  friend  and  comforter, 
as  in  that  of  a  healer  of  bodily  illness. 

In  1825,  he  was  ordained  an  Elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Greencastle,  and  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  connected  with  this 
office  was  earnestly  and  actively  engaged  until  his  death. 

A  man  of  deep  religious  fervour  and  strong  attachment  to  the  church 
of  his  choice,  he  was  yet  wholly  free  from  the  narrowness  of  sectarian 
bigotry.  Ministers  of  all  denominations  partook  alike  of  the  hospi- 
tality of  his  house — a  house  in  which  the  "Prophet's  Chamber"  was 
rarely  untenanted — and  all  were  made  equally  welcome  to  his  pro- 
fessional services.  During  his  thirty  years'  residence  in  Franklin  ■ 
county  Dr.  Boggs  received  many  proofs  of  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
the  community,  and  now  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
passed  since  he  joined  the  "  great  multitudes,"  his  memory  is  still 
fondly  cherished  in  many  hearts. 

On  a  monument  in  the  burial  ground  of  the  "  Old  Red  Church " 
there  is  an  inscription,  in  few  and  simple  words,  that  tells  the  sweet 
story  of  his  life : 

"  JohnBoggs,  M.  D.,  born  August  i8th,  1787.     Died  July  12th,  1847. 

"An  eminent  physician,  a  faithful  elder,  an  affectionate  husband,  father 
and  friend,  a  useful  citizen,  a  humble  Christian  ;  his  life  was  piety,  his 
death  was  peace." 

His  wife  died  two  years  later,  leaving  five  sons  and  three  daughters. 


HON.  DAVID  FULLERTON. 

B^MORN  in  Cumberland  valley,  (1772,)  and  of  the  predominant 
E^^  stock,  Mr.  Fullerton  was  highly  esteemed,  and  is,  to  this  day, 
prominently  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  honest,  active 
and  self-denying  representatives  who  ever  served  the  people. 

He  was  for  many  years  in  the  Senate  of  the  state  (in  1832)  as  re- 
presentative from  1-ranklin  county,  and  also  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  (in  1828.)  While  in  the  State  Senate  he  gave  much  of 
his  time  and  attention  in  opposition  to  the  construction  of  the  then 
projected  railroad  ("  tape  worm ")  from  Gettysburg  to  Hagerstown, 
having  as  his  most  active  opponent  the  late  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
of  Lancaster.  Mr.  Fullerton,  as  he  then  stated  in  an  address  before 
the  Senate,,  had  "  traveled  over  the  mountains  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years,  *  *  *  and  was  confident  the  work  was  to  cost  double  the 
amount  of  the  estimate."  He  then  produced  and  presented  Ix-fore 
that  body  careful  estimates  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  road,  made  after  a 
personal  survey  of  tlie  whole  route. 

While  in  Congress  Mr.  Fullerton.  in  a  matter  of  considerable  agita- 
tion throughout  the  country,  voted  contrary  to  the  views  of  some  of  his 
constituents,  and  for  this  act  he  was  burnt  in  effigy  in  Carlisle.  He 
was  much  incensed,  and  immediately  resigned.  He  was  urged  to  re- 
turn, but  declined.  His  whole  career  as  a  representative  was  marked 
by  the  Iiij^hest  integrity,  combined  with  the  most  active  measures  for 
the  good  of  tlie  people. 

Until  near  the  close  of  his  life  Mr.  Fullerton  possessed  considerable 
property  in  Greencastle  and  vicinity.  He  was  also  President  of  the 
bank  at  Greencastle,  and  conducted  the  leading  mercantile  business  of 
the  town.  Certain  irregularities  of  others  in  connection  with  the  bank 
leil  him  to  make  a  total  sacrifice  of  his  very  considerable  wealth,  soon 
after  which  he  died,  (Februar)-  1st,  1843.)  The  railroad  and  other 
improvements  of  I-'ranklin  county  are  in  a  great  measure  due  to  his 
disinterested  energy  in  behalf  of  the   public  welfare. 

In  the  support  of  the  church  he  was  always  in  the  lead:  an  elder  in 
the  I'resl)yierian  Church  of  Greencasde,  a  regular  correspondent  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Knox,  of  .New  York,  and  others  prominent  in  the  church,  and 
the  first  superintendent  of  the  earliest  (1S17,)  Sabbath-school  organi- 
zation known  of  in  the  history  of  the  place  of  his  residence. 
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Mr.  Fullerton  was  the  father  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  FuUerton,  for  a 
time  the  esteemed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Hagerstown, 
but  called  from  his  earthly  labours  to  his  heavenly  reward  in  his  early 
ministry.  He  stood  deservedly  high  in  the  community  in  which  he  so 
long  lived.  Many  yet  affectionately  cherish  his  memory,  as  an  intelli- 
gent, upright  and  useful  citizen,  keeping  steadily  in  view  life's  great 
aim.     Being  dead,  he  yet  speaketh. 
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[ESSE  DUNCAN  ELLIOTT,  was  born  at  Hagerstown,  Md., 
July  14th,  1782.  His  parents  were  Pennsylvanians  by  birth. 
Young  Elliott  lost  his  father  when  at  a  tender  age.  Colonel 
Robert  Elliott,  who  was  a  contractor  io  the  United  States  army,  was 
killed  in  1 794  by  the  Indians,  while  traveling  from  Fort  Washington 
to  Fort  Hamilton  with  his  servant.  The  Colonel  being  somewhat 
advanced  in  life  wore  a  wig.  The  savage  who  shot  him,  in  haste  to 
take  his  scalp,  drew  his  knife,  and  seized  him  by  the  hair.  To  his 
astonishment  the  scalp  came  off  at  the  first  touch.  The  wretch 
exclaimed,  in  broken  English  ;  "  damn  lie."  The  body  was  recovered 
and  was  buried  in  the  Presbyterian  Cemetery,  and  was  subsequently 
re-interred  by  his  son,  then  Commodore  Elliott,  in  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  a  suitable  monument  erected  to  his  memory.  The 
Colonel's  pocket  book,  containing  papers  and  a  lock  of  hair,  were 
purchased  from  the  Indians  by  an  American  officer,  at  the  Greenville 
Treaty,  in  1 795,  who  handed  them  over  to  the  Colonel's  son,  since 
Commodore  Elliott.* 

Mrs.  Elliott,  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  was  left  in  a  destitute  con- 
dition, and  through  the  exertion  of  John  Thompson  Mason,  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  that  day,  of  Washington  county,  Md.,  Congress  voted  a 
small  gratuity  for  the  relief  of  the  relict  of  a  brave  officer,  and  Thomas 
JcfTiTson,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  deprecating  the  parsi- 
mony of  the  grant,  forwarded  warrants  for  midshipman  in  the  Navy 
to  young  Elliott  and  his  brother,  St.  Clair.  The  warrants  were  dated 
April  2d,  1804,  and  were  accompanied  by  orders  attaching  the  subject 
of  our  sketch  to  the  Essex,  Captain  James  Barron,  while  St.  Clair  was 
assigned  to  the  President. 

The  Essex  sailed  for  the  Barbary  States,  on  the  Mediterranean,  to 
humble  them,  negotiated  a  peace  with  Tripoli,  and  brought  home  the 
crew  of  the  Philadelphia,  who  had  been  confined  in  the  dungeons  of 
that  city.  In  1807,  Elliott  was  attached  to  the  ill-fated  Chesapeake,  and 
again  departed  for  the  Mediterranean,  which  vessel  while  on  her 
voyage,  was  atucked  by  the  British  ship  Leopard,  and  as  the  attack 

•  In  t  Icltcf  rccri«ril  Fcbnury  2^\.  187$,  fnim  Mn.  Klliixi,  widow  of  CoiniDodore  KIIi.ki.  who  i* 
laMinK  •>  Voril.  Vi  .  «l  ihc  wlt«nccd  age  o(  8j  jreui,  the  Malct  Ihal  liic  Kalp  lock  utA  pocket  l>>\ 
•fukrd  of  an  mil  m  h«r  poMwuion,  al>o  ittc  flag  thai  wu  fougfai  andcT,  at  Lake  Erie. 
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was  sudden,  and  from  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  nation  with  which  our 
country  was  at  peace,  the  Chesapeake  was  obliged  to  strike  her  flag. 

Midshipman  Elliott  was  promoted  to  a  Lieutenancy  on  board  the 
John  Adams,  April  23d,  18 10,  and  was  bearer  of  dispatches  to  our  Min- 
ister, William  Pinckney,  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Lieutenant  Elliott 
was  a  warm  admirer  of  his  country,  and  stood  up  for  his  flag  in  public 
and  private.  A  little  incident  that  occurred  during  his  five  months'  stay 
in  London,  shows  his  spirit.  After  delivering  some  dispatches  he  was 
advised  by  Mr.  Pinckney  to  take  lodgings  at  Hatchell's  Hotel,  with  a 
view  of  being  near  his  residence.  Whilst  taking  his  tea,  a  stranger 
took  a  seat  by  his  side,  and  noticing  his  uniform,  which  somewhat 
resembled  the  British,  he  observed,  "  I  believe  there  is  a  Yankee  fri- 
gate on  the  coast?"  "  Yes,"  was  the  Lieutenant's  reply.  "  What's  she 
after,"  he  again  observed,  and  added,  "  I  reckon  she's  after  the  Chesa- 
peake affair ;  they  had  better  let  that  alone,"  &c.  He  then  lavished  all 
manner  of  abuse  on  the  Yankees  and  their  country.  Lieutenant 
Elliott  handed  him  his  card,  and  said,  "  Sir,  you  are  now  addressing  a 
Yankee,  as  you  call  us,  and  an  officer  of  the  frigate  in  the  Downs. 
There's  my  card."  The  stranger  not  apologizing,  Elliott  stepped  to 
the  person  in  waiting,  and  said,  "  Sir,  you  put  a  scoundrel,  instead  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  box  with  me ;  he  has  grossly  insulted  me.  There's 
my  card ;  give  it  to  him,  and  tell  him  I  demand  his."  By  this  time  the 
fellow  had  slipped  out  and  was  not  heard  of  afterwards. 

About  this  time,(i8io-ii,)  Lieutenant  Elliott  conveyed  an  important 
message  to  Admiral  Sir  John  Borles  Warren,  in  the  Patriot.  This  was 
the  ill-fated  schooner  in  which  Colonel  Burr's  daughter  was  afterwards 
lost  at  sea.  In  18 12,  he  was  attached  to  the  command  of  Commodore 
Isaac  Chauncey,  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  on  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Great  Britain  was  sent  by  him  to  the  upper  lakes  to  purchase 
vessels,  and  make  other  preparations  for  the  creation  of  a  naval  force 
in  those  waters.  While  he  was  at  Black  Rock  engaged  in  the  service, 
two  armed  British  frigates,  the  Detroit  and  Caledonia,  anchored,  Octo- 
ber 1 2th,  181 2,  near  the  opposite  shore,  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Erie. 
A  boat  expedition  was  organized  under  Elliott's  command,  and  the 
vessels  were  boarded  and  carried  with  but  slight  loss,  a  little  after  mid- 
night,  October  8th.  The  Caledonia  was  safely  brought  over  to  the 
American  side,  but  the  Detroit  was  compelled  to  drop  down  the  river, 
passing  the  British  batteries  under  a  heavy  fire,  and  afterward  was 
burned  by  the  Americans,  most  of  her  stores  having  first  been 
removed. 

He  boarded,  sword  in  hand,  the  two  vessels  of  war,  and  carried  them 
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in  ten  minutes.  He  made  one  hundred  and  thi  ty  prisoners,  with  their 
officers,  and  released  forty  of  his  own  countr>men  from  captivity. 
They  belonged  to  the  4th  United  States  regiment.  Elliott  entered, 
the  first  man  on  boarding,  and  opposed  three  of  the  enemy  with  no 
other  weapon  than  a  cutlass.  The  Hon.  Henr)-  Clay,  when  the  new  army 
bill  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  January.  1813.  said: 
"The  capture  of  the  Detroit,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Caledonia, 
(whether  placed  to  our  marine  or  land  account,)  for  judgment,  skill, 
and  courage  on  the  part  of  Lieutenant  Elliott,  has  never  been  sur- 
passed." 

I'or  this  gallant  exploit  Congress  passed  the  following  resolutions : 

"That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  have  dis- 
tributed, as  prize  money,  to  Lieutenant  Elliott,  hi->  officers  and  tompanions,  nr  to  their 
widows  and  children,  twelve  thousand  dollars,  for  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the 
British  brig  Detroit ;  and  also, 

"  Reiolved,  That  the  President  of  (he  United  States  be  and  he  is  hereby  requested  (■> 
present  to  I-ifuten;int  Klliott,  of  the  I'nitcil  States  N'.ivy,  an  elegant  sword,  with  suit.ihlc 
cfiiblLiiis  and  devil  cs,  in  testimony  of  the  just  sense  entertained  by  I'ongrcs*  of  his 
gallantry  and  good  < oihIik  i  in  boarding  and  (apturing  the  British  brigs  Ikiroit  .md 
Caledonia,  while  anchored  under  the  iimiei  tii)ii  of  Kurt  Kric." 

In  July,  iSi;,,  he  was  pnniKittd  to  the  rank  of  Master  Commandant, 
and  appointed  to  the  Niagara,  a  brig  of  about  20  guns,  on  Lake  I  rie. 
In  Perry's  tni;ai;<ment  with  the  British  squadron,  .StpK  inber  loth, 
1813.  Elliott  was  second  in  command,  and  a  gold  medal  was  voted  to 
him  by  Congress  for  his  conduct  on  tlie  occasion.  This  engagement 
has  become  such  a  matter  of  history,  that  we  have  been  tempted  to 
copy  Commodore  Elliott's  own  account  of  the  part  he  took  in  the 
engagement,  although  it  is  of  some  length. 

•  On  reaching  the  head  of  l^ke  Ontario  1  was  shown  a  Ktn  r  by 
Commodore  Chauncey.  received  from  Captain  < ).  H.  Perry,  senior 
officer  on  Lake  Erir,  in  which  a  call  was  matle  for  one  hundred 
seamen,  and  with  me  as  their  Commander,  he  was  pleased  to  say.  that 
he  would  insure  victory  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie.  The  opportunity 
to  me  was  too  tempting  to  be  permitted  to  pass  away,  and  I  con.sented. 
with  the  condition  that,  alter  the  capture  of  the  British  lleet,  I  should  be 
permitted  to  return  and  join  him  in  the  great  action  on  I^ke  Ontario. 
Acconliii^lv  1  departed  for  l^ke  Erie,  taking  witli  me  more  than  one 
hundr<  d  <  fficicnt  men.  Meeting  Captain  Perr>-  at  Presque  Isle.  I  at 
once  look  command  of  the  Niagara,  of  twent>'  guns;  directini,'  all  my 
«flforts  in  the  organization  of  a  crew,  and  jiractising  them  constantly  in 
the  use  of  the  battery,  and  I  did  not  land  at  Erie  until  we  had  con 
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quered  the  enemy.  On  the  following  day  we  proceeded  to  the  head  of 
the  lake,  off  Sandusky,  and  received  on  board  Gen.  Harrison,  the  other 
general  officers,  C^'.  Gaines,  the  young  and  heroic  Croghan,  and  the 
Indian  chiefs  who  were  with  them.  After  their  departure  we  pro- 
ceeded to  our  new  anchorage  at  Put-in-Bay,  and  there  made  our 
calculations  for  future  operations.  Our  first  move  was  to  proceed  with 
all  our  force  in  view  to  Maiden,  to  challenge  the  enemy's  fleet  to  com- 
bat, and  to  intimidate  the  Indians.  But  failing  in  our  views,  we 
returned  to  Put-in-Bay.  Captain  Perry  then  received  a  communication 
from  General  Harrison,  stating  that  unless  the  difficulty  of  the  British 
fleet  on  Lake  Erie  was  removed,  he  might  be  compelled  to  go  into 
winter  quarters,  and  thus  would  reluctantly  fail  in  his  contemplated 
plans.  This  suggested  the  necessity  of  some  desperate  and  effective 
act.  Accordingly,  Perry  and  myself  agreed  upon  again  going  over 
and  giving  them  a  feeling  shot,  with  the  hope  of  thus  drawing  them 
out;  and  in  the  event  of  that  failing,  we  were  to  procure  boats  and 
men  from  Gen.  Harrison,  proceed  over  in  the  night  in  two  divisions, 
respectively  led  by  each  of  us,  and  burn  the  British  vessels  under  their 
own  guns.  However,  after  the  second  attempt  to  get  them  out,  they 
appeared  in  the  offing  on  the  morning  of  the  loth  of  September,  when 
we  immediately  got  under  weigh,  and  endeavoured  to  work  out  of  port 
(having  a  head  wind)  for  the  combat.  The  wind  soon  favouring,  we 
stretched  out  sufficiently  clear,  when  signal  was  made  to  form  the 
established  order  of  battle ;  the  Niagara  in  the  van.  Being  to  wind- 
ward we  had  it  in  our  power  to  fight  them  as  we  pleased,  and  with  a 
kind  of  metal,  if  properly  used,  to  make  the  action  short.  Believing 
from  the  frequent  opportunities  I  had  had  of  encountering  the  enemy, 
that  I  could  successfully  l^d  the  van  of  our  line,  I  previously  solicited 
and  obtained  the  position.  But  when  approaching  the  enemy  nearly 
within  gunshot,  Captain  Perry  jnade  signal  to  come  within  hail.  I 
backed  my  main-top-sails  and  edged  off  the  line.  Captain  Perry  then 
asked  to  converse  with  my  marine  officer,  Captain  Brevoort,  of  the 
army,  whose  family  lived  in  Detroit,  and  he  learned  from  him  the  name 
and  force  of  each  ship  in  the  British  line.  The  Detroit  being  in  the 
van,  Captain  Perry  remarked  to  me  that  as  the  enemy's  senior  officer 
was  heading  their  line,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  lead  ours,  and  ordered 
me  to  take  his  place,  under  the  stern  of  the  Caledonia.  The  change 
was  accordingly  made,  and  our  line  formed,  as  sworn  to  by  all  the 
witnesses  examined  on  the  point,  before  the  Naval  Court,  at  New  York, 
in  1 815.  When  within  15^  miles  of  the  enemy,  their  ship,  the  Detroit, 
with  her  long  guns,  commenced   a  fire  upon  the  Lawrence,  Captain 
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Perry,  at  the  head  of  our  line.  A  few  minutes  after,  about  1 2  o'clock, 
M.,  (both  lines  on  an  angle  of  150°) — the  head  of  our  line  reaching 
only  to  the  third  vessel  in  theirs — the  Lawrence  rounded  to  and  com- 
menced firing,  aided  by  the  two  gun  boats  on  her  weather  bow. 

"  The  British  fleet  was  in  the  following  order :  Chippewa,  Detroit, 
Hunter,  Queen  Charlotte,  Lady  Prevost,  and  Litde  Belt. 

"  The  American,  thus :  Lawrence,  with  two  schooners,  .Scorpion  and 
Ariel,  on  her  weather  bow,  distance  from  her  two  hundred  yards ; 
Caledonia  and  Niagara  in  close  order  with  the  Lawrence,  perhaps 
half  a  cable's  length  apart,  (about  120  yards,)  and  the  four  gun  boats 
astern,  distance  three-fourths  of  a  mile. 

"  Immediately  after  the  Lawrence  had  opened  her  battery,  the  firing 
became  general  along  our  whole  line.  On  perceiving  the  shot  of  all 
our  carronades  to  fall  short  of  the  enemy,  I  ordered  the  long  guns 
shifted  over  against  them,  knowing  the  distance  to  be  too  great,  and 
observing  the  Queen  Charlotte  bear  up  from  our  fire,  I  determined  to 
run  through  the  line  after  her,  and  directed  the  weather  braces  to  be 
manned  for  that  purpose.  But  there  stood  by  me  as  good  a  seaman 
perhaps  as  our  Navy  ever  had  in  it;  I  allude  to  Humphrey  McGrath, 
purser,  and  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  service,  who,  observing  my 
movements,  asked  me  to  pause  a  moment,  and  then  directing  my 
attention  to  the  slackeninj^^  fire  of  the  Lawrence  and  her  crippled  condi- 
tion, remarked  that  if  the  British  effected  the  weather-gage  we  were 
gone.  I  at  once  saw  the  propriety  of  the  observation,  passed  forward 
to  the  forecasde,  (my  flying  jib  boom  over  the  stem  of  the  Caledonia,) 
and  ordered  Lieutenant  Turner  to  put  his  helm  up  sutticiendy  to  allow 
me  to  pass.  This  he  at  first  refused,  stating  that  he  was  then  in  his 
station  in  the  line.  Afterwards,  however,  on  a  repetition  of  the  order, 
he  did  so,  changing  his  position  perhaps  fifteen  yards,  and  Ictdng  me 
pass  him,  he  again  luffed  up  into  his  position.  At  this  time  the 
Lawrence  ceased  her  fire  entirely,  and  no  signal  being  made,  after  the 
first,  to  form  in  the  order  of  battle,  I  concluded  that  the  senior  officer 
was  killed.  The  breeze  now  freshening,  I  observed  that  the  whole 
British  fleet  drew  ahead,  cheering  along  their  entire  line.  I  dien  set  top- 
gallant sail,  fort-  and  aft  mainsail  and  foresail,  and  passed  within  twenty 
yards  of  the  Uwrence.  still  not  seeing  Captain  Perry.  Having  now 
cxhausttd  nearly  all  my  twelve  pound  round  shot,  I  ordered  Mr.  McGradi 
with  a  few  brae-  men  to  proceed  in  my  boat  to  the  Lawrenc-  and  bring 
me  all  hers ;  and  immediately  sfcrrd  direcUy  tor  the  head  of  the  British 
line,  firing  continually  my  whoU-  starboard  battery  on  them  as  I  passed. 
When  1  reached  within  two  hundred  and  tilty  yards  of  the  beam  of  the 
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Detroit  and  ahead  of  the  Queen  Charlotte,  I  luffed  on  a  wind,  and 
commenced  a  most  deadly  fire,  the  Niagara  then  being  the  only  vessel 
of  our  fleet  in  what  I  call  close  action.  The  British  were  just  before 
cheering  for  victory,  but  their  cheers  were  now  turned  into  groans,  and 
the  blood  ran  from  the  scuppers  of  the  Detroit  and  Queen  Charlotte, 
like  water  from  the  spouts  of  your  houses  in  a  moderate  rain.  The 
Lady  Prevost  luffed  from  her  station  in  the  British  line  and  attempted 
to  cross  our  bow  for  the  purpose,  as  I  thought,  of  raking  us.  I  imme- 
diately ordered  the  marines  under  Captain  Brevoort  to  proceed  to  the 
bow  of  the  ship  and  fire  upon  her,  which  had  the  effect  to  force  her 
back  into  their  line.  While  thus  engaged,  a  boat  was  reported  as 
coming  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  believing  it  to  be  my  own  boat  with 
the  shot,  I  directed  Midshipman  Smith  to  stand  by  and  pass  them  out. 
He  returned,  however,  with  the  report  that  it  was  not  our  boat,  but 
one  of  the  Lawrence's.  I  looked  over  the  stern  and  saw  Capt.  Perry 
in  it,  whom  I  met  as  he  came  over  the  side,  asking  what  was  the  result 
on  board  his  brig.  He  answered,  '  Cut  all  to  pieces — the  victory s  lost, 
everything  gone!  I've  been  sacrificed  by  the  gun  boats!  To  which 
I  replied,  '  No,  sir,  victory  is  yet  on  our  side.  I  have  a  most  judi- 
cious position,  and  my  shot  are  taking  great  efi^ect.  You  tend  my  battery, 
and  I  will  bring  up  the  gun  boats.'  '  Do  so,'  said  he,  '  for  Heaven's 
sake! 

"I  immediately  passed  over  the  side  into  his  boat,  and  pulled  by  the 
Lawrence,  passing  between  her  and  the  enemy.  I  hailed  each  gun 
boat  as  I  passed,  ordering  it  to  make  sail,  get  out  the  sweeps  and  press 
up  for  the  head  of  the  line,  and  to  cease  firing  at  the  small  vessels  of 
the  enemy  astern.  I  then  returned  to  the  headmost  gun  boat,  the 
Somers.  Capt.  Perry  now  perceiving  the  two  ships  foul,  (being  ren- 
dered so  by  the  attempt  of  the  Detroit  to  wear  round  and  bring  her 
starboard  battery  into  action,  the  larboard  having  been  destroyed,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  imperfect  construction  of  her  gun  carriages,  and 
the  Queen  Charlotte  running  up  under  her  lee,  and  thus  becoming 
entangled,)  and  observing  that  the  gun  boats  were  rapidly  comino-  up, 
made  the  signal  for  close  action,  and  then  bore  up,  passing  between 
the  Chippewa  and  the  two  ships,  Detroit  and  Queen  Charlotte,  while  I 
shortened  sail,  with  the  four  stern-most  gun  boats  in  line  abreast, 
under  the  sterns  of  the  two  latter;  distance,  perhaps,  150  or  200  yards. 
Soon  after  the  British  ensigns  were  hauled  down.  The  flag  of  the 
enemy's  commander  being  nailed  to  the  mast  it  could  not  be  hauled 
down,  and  consequently  an  officer  came  aft  and  waved  a  white  hand- 
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kerchief  on  a  boarding  pike  as  a  signal  of  submission,  when  I  ordered 
the  gun  boats  to  cease  firing.  After  the  enemy  had  struck,  the  head- 
most and  sternmost  vessels  of  their  line,  the  Chippewa  and  Little  Belt, 
put  up  their  helms,  made  sail,  and  attempted  to  escape  for  Maiden,  but 
were  pursued  by  the  gun  boats,  captured  and  brought  back. 

"  As  soon  as  we  had  ceased  firing  I  went  on  board  the  Detroit  to  take 
possession,  and  such  was  the  quantity  of  blood  on  the  deck  that  in 
crossing  it  my  feet  slipped  from  under  me  and  I  fell,  my  clothing  be- 
coming completely  saturated  and  covered  with  gore.  I  went  below  to 
see  Capt.  Barclay,  who  tendered  me  his  sword ;  but  I  refused  it,  and 
anticipated  the  wishes  of  Capt.  Perry,  by  assuring  him  that  everj- 
kindness  would  be  shown  himself  and  other  prisoners.  While  on 
board  the  Detroit,  I  ordered  my  coxswain  to  go  aloft  and  draw  the 
nails  which  held  the  British  flag  to  the  mast.  These  nails  I  presented, 
through  the  hands  of  my  old  townsman.  Dr.  Richard  Pindel,  to  the 
man  who  was  so  blessed  as  to  gain  the  heart  of  one  of  Washington 
county's  fairest  daughters — the  charming  Lucretia  Hart  It  was  to 
her  illustrious  husband,  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  to  whom  I  felt 
under  obligations,  for  a  high  encomium  pronounced  the  winter  before, 
in  Congress,  upon  the  capture  of  the  Detroit  and  Caledonia,  that  I 
presented  the  nails  that  were  intended  to  hold  the  British  flag  aloft 
through  victory. 

"  Returning  on  board  the  Niagara  I  was  met  at  the  gangway  by  Capt. 
Perry,  who  asked  me  if  I  was  wounded ;  1  answered  him,  '  No.'  He 
then  observed  to  mc  that  '  he  thought  it  was  impossible  1  could  have 
pulled  down  the  line  without  being  killed.'  He  further  remarked,  '  / 
ira<c  this  victory  to  your  gallantry!'  I  then  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
stand  further  on  and  let  us  get  fairly  into  action.  He  said  he  found 
the  enemy's  shot  taking  effect  on  his  crew,  and  therefore,  to  ilivcrt  the 
attentions  of  his  men  from  their  fire,  he  rounded  to  sooner  dian  he 
intended." 

Capt.  Elliott  received  the  following  complimentary  Utter  from  the 
officers  of  the  Niagara  : 

U.  S.  Brig  Niagara,  Sept.  tgtk,  tS/j. 

Cai-1.  Km. .11. 

.sv,  — Wc,  the  officers  of  the  V.  S.  Brig  Nug-ira,  under  your  command,  with  the 
i,i,,M  prufouiul  rc>iK<  I,  congratulate  you  on  .ur  late  vi<  tory  over  the  British  squadron, 
well  convincctl  that  in  you  we  were  ably  commanded,  and  that  your  valour,  intrepidity 
and  skill  lould  not  be  Mirjosaed.     You  have,  sir,  our  most  ardent  wish  for  future  pros- 
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parity  and  happiness,  both  in  your  official  and  private  capacity,  and  may  your  future 
naval  career  ever  be  as  brilliant  as  the  present. 
Receive,  sir,  the  assurance  of  our  greatest  respect. 

J.  E.  SMITH,  Lieut. 

H.  McGRATH,  Purser. 

NELSON  WEBSTER,  Lieut. 

J.  J.  EDWARDS,  Lieut. 

ROBERT  B.  BARTON,  Surgeon. 

H.  B.  BREVOORT,  2d  U.  S.  Inf. 

All  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  our  country,  are  aware  that 
many  persons  thought,  that  to  the  decisive  action  and  gallantry  of 
Elliott  and  the  crew  of  the  Niagara  the  victory  was  due.  Politicians 
of  both  parties  fanned  these  embers  of  dissatisfaction  into  a  flame,  a 
fierce  newspaper  war  raged,  and  some  ill  feeling  was  raised  between 
Perry  and  Elliott. 

Many  years  passed.  The  gallant  Perry  had  made  his  last  voyage. 
In  the  fall  of  1843,  Commodore  Elliott  visited  his  native  place.  His 
fellow-citizens  invited  him  to  a  formal  dinner,  which  invitation  he  saw 
■  fit  to  decline,  but  at  their  earnest  solicitation  delivered  to  them  an 
address*  and  thus  referred  to  his  former  comrade:  "  Permit  me  now, 
friends,  to  remark,  in  reference  to  Captain  Perry,  that  up  to  the  time  I 
went  on  board  my  brig,  the  Niagara,  after  the  battle  had  ceased,  I 
found  him  to  be  noble,  gallant,  high  minded  and  honourable ;  and  no 
man  in  my  presence  shall  say  aught  against  him !  Let  history  tell  the 
balance  !  That  history  contains  the  registry  of  unceasing  persecutions, 
dark  and  ingenious  conspiracies,  unmitigated  and  vindictive  assaults 
upon  me,  by  those  who  pretended  to  be  his  friends.  But,  so  help  me 
God,'  I  do  solemnly  declare,  that  I  believe  him  to  have  been  the  victim 
of  their  hollow  hypocrisy,  as  I  have  been  the  object  of  their  infamous 
and  vile  slanders !  When  the  universal  enemy  had  stricken  him  and 
laid  him  low,  I  taught  my  heart  to  cast  away  all  unfriendliness  towards 
his  memory ;  and  now  that  the  grave  holds  him  captive,  there  is  a  full, 
deep  oblivion  of  all  that  has  passed  in  my  breast.  In  religious  sincerity, 
I  say,  peace,  eternal  peace,  to  the  brave  and  gallant  Perry,  and  before 
my  eternal  Judge,  I  declare  that  there  is  no  hand,  instinct  with  life,  that 
is  more  ready  to  deck  his  tomb  with  laurels,  than  this  same  one,  which 
once  grasped  his  when  congratulating  him  upon  our  victory. 

"There  were  many  circumstances  which  impelled  me  to  the  move- 
ments I  made  in  this  battie.     The  recollection  of  a  father,  who  had 

*  This  address  Commodore  Elliott,  after  much  solicitation,  allowed  to  be  published,  as  reported,  and  we 
here  make  a  general  acknowledgment  to  it. 
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fallen  in  defence  of  that  frontier  which  was  attempted  to  be  wrested 
from  us — its  then  exposed  condition — the  urgent  necessity  for  decided 
demonstrations,  the  love  of  country,  and  my  burning  desire  to  emulate 
the  gallantry  of  another  Washington  county  boy,  the  brave  Israel,  who 
threw  himself  on  board  the  Intrepid,  at  Tripoli,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  Tripolitan  fleet,  and  who,  when  discovered,  rather  than 
yield  himself  a  prisoner,  with  his  brave  companions,  applied  the  torch 
to  the  magazine,  and  went  in  one  common  wreck  to  the  other  world." 

These  daring  exploits  form  a  brilliant  page  in  our  country's  history, 
and  they  have  been  emblazoned  in  prose  and  song.  In  October,  18 13, 
he  succeeded  Perry  in  command  on  Lake  Erie,  and  in  181 5,  he  com- 
manded the  Ontario  sloop-of-war,  one  of  the  squadron  of  Commodore 
Decatur,  employed  against  Algiers,  and  contributed  to  the  capture  of 
an  Algerine  frigate  by  a  discharge  of  heavy  fire  into  her.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  March  27th,  18 18,  and  till  1824,  was 
engaged  in  selecting  sites  for  dockyards,  light-houses,  and  fortifications, 
on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  Life  at  sea  is  fraught  with  many 
dangers.  Captain  Elliott  had  many  narrow  escapes  from  death.  We 
have  space  for  but  one,  which  he  thus  relates  : — 

"When  1  left  Norfolk  to  join  General  Bernard  in  the  coast  survey,  I 
embarked  in  a  small  pereauga,  or  boom  foresail  schooner,  heavily 
laden  with  cedar,  wines,  birds,  &c..  not  having  any  other  opportunity 
to  suit  my  immediate  wishes.  During  this  voyage  an  accident 
occurred,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  a  brave  and  afi'ec- 
tionate  tar,  would  have  brought  me  to  my  last  account.  One  morning, 
the  sea  being  boisterous  and  running  high,  I  took  a  seat  on  the  davit 
projecting  from  the  stern,  and  to  whicli  the  stern  boat  is  hoisted.  In 
one  of  the  schooner's  heavy  plunges  this  davit  gave  way,  precipitating 
me  overboard.  1  was  soon  carried  out  of  the  sight  of  all  on  board, 
and  was  given  up  as  ^^one  i)y  all  but  the  tar  above  alluded  to,  who 
determined  to  go  where  I  was  last  seen  at  any  rate.  Accordingly  he 
descended  to  the  bow  of  the  boat,  she  hanging  b\  the  tackle  from  the 
stern,  and  makini,'  a  rope  fast,  came  u]>  on  deck,  hauled  it  taught,  and 
cut  the  alter  tackle.  When  the  boat  lowered  and  swung  by  the  bow, 
he  descended  into  the  lH)at,  accompanied  by  another  hand.  The  sea 
runniiv^  hi-li,  the  pa-.^engers  (being  nearly  30  on  board,)  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  him.  and  that  it  was  useless  to  risk  his  life.  The  other 
man  who  was  with  him.  being  in  the  act  of  climbing  up  again,  the  noble 
tar  r.  ac  hed  up  and  cut  the  rope  over  his  hands.  The  boat  l>eing  full 
of  wat.r.  with  their  hats  the)  bailed  it  out.  I'r.rvioiisly  to  this,  one  of 
the  passengers  had  thrown  a  piece  of  white  cedar  to  me.  about  10  N  <it 
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long  and  12  inches  through,  of  which  I  laid  hold — commenced  and 
pulled  off  all  of  my  clothes  except  my  shirt  which  I  tied  round  my  body 
with  my  handkerchief  below ;  seized  the  timber,  placed  it  under  me 
and  put  before  the  wind,  and  went  off  at  the  rate  of  about  two  miles 
the  hour,  endeavouring  to  get  to  leeward  of  the  vessel.  My  strength 
soon  began  to  fail  me,  but  yet  the  heart  was  strong.  It  seems  in 
splitting  this  log,  the  axe  had  changed  its  direction,  and  enabled  me  to 
place  my  hand  between  the  split  and  the  log.  Being  at  the  season  of 
the  year  when  it  is  usual  to  transport  mocking  birds  from  the  south,  they 
were  afloat,  and  the  last  recollection  I  have  was  brushing  one  off  my 
head.  This  gallant  tar  came  to  me  when  life  was  about  to  be  extinct, 
picked  me  up,  and  brought  me  back  safely  to  the  vessel.  Such  was 
my  state,  that  for  two  hours  I  had  not  then,  nor  ha^^e  I  now,  the  most 
indistinct  recollection  of  anything  that  passed.  I  have  never  placed 
my  hands  in  a  basin  of  water  since  without  thinking  of  that  scene." 

The  Commodore  was  in  command  of  the  West  India  Squadron  from 
1829  to  1833,  and  in  the  latter  year,  of  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard. 

Afterwards  he  commanded  for  several  years  the  Mediterranean 
squadron,  visiting  the  Holy  Land  and  other  places  of  interest,  and 
bringing  home  with  him  many  curiosities  and  live  stock  of  different 
kinds.  His  conduct  in  this  position,  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the 
executive,  his  actions  being  misrepresented  by  his  political,  enemies, 
and  he  was  tried  by  court  martial  in  June,  1840,  and  suspended  from 
duty  for  four  years.  In  October,  1843,  the  period  of  his  suspension 
which  then  remained  was  remitted  by  the  President,  and  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

He  died  in  Philadelphia  December  i8th,  1845,  respected  and  admired 
even  by  those  who  in  political  life  differed  from  him. 
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\EV.  ALEXANDER  SHARP,  D.  D..  was  bom  three  miles  west 
of  Ncwville,  Pa.,  June  12th,  1796,  was  graduated  at  Jefferson 
College  in  1820;  studied  Theology  one  year  under  Dr.  John 
M.  Mason,  in  New  York,  and  finished  with  Dr.  Riddle,  near  PittshurL^h  ; 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  of  Big  Spring, 
at  Newvillc,  June  29th,  1824,  and  continued  in  charge  i.t  his  congrega- 
tion up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  on  the  2.Sth  of  January,  1857. 

His  father,  Alexander  Sharp,  of  Green  Spring,  came  to  this  country 
prior  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  he  served  as  a  private 
soldier.  He  was  a  brother  of  (ioneral  Andrew  Sharp,  who  left 
Cumberland  county  at  an  early  day  and  scttldl  on  the  Muskin^^um 
river,  where  he  was  killed  by  the  Indians  while  going  down  the  river  in 
a  cano<;  with  his  wife  and  children.  They,  with  two  other  brothers, 
James  and  Rob<rt  Sharp,  were  born  in  the  county  of  1  )'rry.  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  where  their  ancestors  had  gone  trom  Scotland  in  the 
previous  century.  Dr.  Sliarp  was,  in  1830,  el<i  t<il  F'rofcssor  of  The- 
ology in  the  Associate  Reformed  Seminary  at  Pittsburgh,  to  succeed 
Dr.  J()si'i)h  Kerr.  He  declined  the  offer,  but  it  was  no  mean  compli- 
ment to  a  young  man  but  six  years  in  the  ministry,  conferred  by  such 
men  as  I  )rs,  Mel  )ill,  iMiullty,  Reed,  Claybaugh  and  others  like  them. 
Dr.  Prt-ssly  was  then  elected  and  continued  many  years  in  connection 
with  the  st-minary. 

The  church  at  Big  Spriii),',  of  which  Dr.  Sharp  had  charj^e  so  long, 
was  ori^anized  as  1  Burger  Associate  Church  as  early  as  1760,  but  had 
no  settled  pastor  till  after  the  formation  of  the  .Associate  Reformed 
Church,  in  178.;.  The  tirst  pastor  was  Rev.  John  Jameson,  from  the 
Burger  Synod  of  .Scotland,  who  was  installed  in  17S4  or  1785.  and  re- 
mained about  ten  years,  when  he  drifted  west.  The  second  pastor  was 
the  Rev.  James  Mi  Connel,  who  was  installed  about  i  796,  and  demitted 
in  November,  1809,  and  preached  long  afterwards  in  Butler  county.  I'a. 
Thr  third  pastor  was  Dr.  Sharp;  the  fourth.  Rev.  W.  L.  Wallace,  the 
prc-sent  pastor  and  bfloved  successor  of  Dr.  Sharp.  So  well  balanced 
was  he  in  mind  and  charat  tcr  that  it  was  hanl  to  point  out  any  promi- 
nent traits.  The  whole  profile  was  so  plump  and  round  that  there 
wen-  no  projecting  points  or  sharp  angles.  In  person  large  and  com- 
manding, of  ready,  fluent  speech,  but  witha  monotonou:^  and  unattractive 
16 
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tone.  In  manners  and  character,  simple,  kind,  courteous,  hospitable 
and  a  sure  and  reliable  friend.  His  mind  was  clear,  strong,  compre- 
hensive and  grasping.  As  a  preacher  he  was  lucid,  scriptural, 
exegetical  and  didactic.  In  his  early  ministry  he  formed  the  habit  of 
collecting  every  passage  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  confirmatory 
of  his  position,  and  committing  them  to  memory,  so  that  in  a  few  years 
he  had  committed  the  greater  part  of  the  Bible,  and  become  so  saturated 
with  the  Scriptures  that  he  could  quote  from  memory  readily  and  fully 
upon  any  point,  and  in  preaching  and  praying  used  a  great  amount  of 
Scripture  language  and  imagery  without  directly  quoting.  He  was 
modest,  rather  backward,  and  of  humble,  simple,  unaffected  and  con- 
sistent piety  ;  as  a  husband  and  father  perhaps  a  little  too  indulgent. 

Dr.  Sharp  left  but  little  that  has  been  published  to  thd  world,  and  as 
his  manner,  presence  and  oral  discourses  are  not  known  to  many 
persons  of  the  present  day,  the  inquiry  is  often  made :  What  was  it 
that  gave  him  his  commanding  position  ?  Perhaps '  a  true  answer 
would  be :  his  pre-eminent  amount  of  common  sense  and  judgment  in 
the  management  of  men  and  business.  He  was  very  successful  in  the 
conduct  of  his  own  private  affairs.  He  successfully  and  economically 
settled  the  estates  of  many  of  his  friends  and  neighbours.  He  was 
frequently  consulted  by  men  who  were  likely  to  get  into  litigation,  and 
managed  to  save  them  therefrom.  He  was  applied  to  by  men  who 
had  become  infatuated  with  strange  and  unscriptural  notions  of  re- 
ligion, and  dissipated  their  errors,  relieved  their  doubts  and  placed 
their  faith  on  a  firm  foundation.  He  was  not  afraid  to  labour  with  his 
hands  and  set  an  example  of  industry  to  the  community  and  all  that 
were  about  him ;  but  whether  at  a  public  gathering,  talking  with  his 
neighbours,  or  in  the  harvest  field  with  the  reapers,  wherever  situate 
or  whatever  doing,  he  was  ever  a  marked  man,  one  that  the  most 
ignorant  would  recognize  as  a  Christian  genrieman,  and  the  most 
cultivated  as  his  peer  in  every  respect. 

Dr.  Sharp  had  a  taste  for  classical  literature,  and  for  some  years 
taught  a  number  of  young  men  in  studies  preparatory  to  entering 
college.  Among  these  were  Rev.  Dr.  Robt.  Gracy,  Rev.  T.  V.  Moore, 
D.  D.,  now  both  dead ;  the  late  Joseph  Hannon,  M.  D.,  George  Grove, 
M.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  James  B.  Scouller,  to  the  last  of  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  T)vhat  is  of  much  value  in  this  article 
on  Dr.  Sharp. 


^^/^^  ^' 


Wry^^^^  ^^^ 


HON.  JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

[AMES  BUCHANAN  was  born  on  the  23d  day  of  April,  1791. 
His  birth-place  was  a  wild  and  romantic  spot  in  a  gorge  of  the 
Cove,  or  North  Mountain,  about  four  miles  west  of  Mercers- 
burg,  and  bearing  the  peculiar,  but  not  inappropriate  name  of  "StDny 
Batter."  His  father,  James  Buchanan,  Senior,  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
and  one  of  the  most  enterprising,  intelligent  and  influential  citizens  of 
that  part  of  the  state.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  Speer,  remarkable  for 
her  superior  intellect  and  genuine  piety,  was  born  in  the  southern  part 
of  Lancaster  county. 

Five  years  after  his  birth  his  parents  removed  into  the  town  of 
Mercersburg,  then  recendy  laid  out,  where  he  was  brought  up  and 
fitted  for  college.  He  entered  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  then  under 
the  Presidency  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Davidson,  in  1805,  being  at  the  time 
in  his  fifteenth  year.  In  1809,  he  graduated  with  distinction,  and  in 
the  same  year  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  I-ancastcr,  in  the  office 
of  James  Hopkins,  Esq.  Three  years  after,  or  in  181  2,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  at  once  opened  an  office  in  Lancaster,  and  was  almost 
immediately  successful  in  obtaining  business ;  his  studious  liabits,  his 
fine  abilities,  his  agreeable  manners  and  correct  deportment,  all  com- 
bining to  attract  clients  to  him.  He  in  a  very  short  time  took  his 
place  among  the  foremost  at  the  bar,  and  had  the  command  of  as  much 
business  as  he  could  attend  to.  There  wire  soon  very  few  important 
cases,  either  in  Lancaster,  or  the  neighbouring  counties,  in  which  he 
was  not  eni[jl<>\eil,  or  at  least,  in  which  there  was  not  an  effort  made  to 
secure  his  services.  In  a  very  few  years,  besides  deser\*edly  acquiring 
the  reputation  ot  IxIiil;  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  lawyers  in  the  state, 
or  in  the  countr)',  he  had,  from  being  the  possessor  of  very  little, 
amassed  what  he  considered  a  competence,  and  withdrew  almost 
entirt;ly  from  prai  tice. 

Ills  tirst  public  employment  of  any  kind  was  that  of  I'm-emtor  for 
Lebanon  eoimty,  a  position  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1813.  by  Jared 
Ingersoll,  i  sq..  then  .Attorney  (.General  of  the  state  uiKJer  Governor 
Snyder.  This  oiiue  he  probably  retained  but  a  short  time.  In  the 
next  year,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  only  two  years  after  admission 
to  the  l>ar,  he  was  nominated  by  his  friends  for  the  Stat<-  Legislature, 
and  eletteil.     In  the  tollowing  year,  or  1815.  he  was  again  nominated 
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and  elected.     In  both  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  in  which  he  sat, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  members ;  by  the  sensibleness  and 
justness  of  his  views,  and  the  force  of  his  high  character  and  eminent 
abilities,  exerting,  though  so  young  a  man,  not  a  little  influence.    He  was 
always,  as  on  a  more  extended  area  in  after  life,  at  his  post,  and  took 
an  interest  in  everything  that  was  done.     His  mode  of  expressing  his 
views  wa:s  then,  as  afterwards,  clear  and  convincing.     In  the  same  year 
in  which  he  was  first  elected  to  the  Legislature,  he  went  as  a  private  in 
a  company  of  Volunteers  to  Baltimore,  to  aid  in  defending  it  against 
an  anticipated  attack  from  the  British;  and  thus  he  early,  by  a  voluntary 
exposure  of  himself  to  danger,  gave  evidence  of  that  fire  of  sincere 
and  true  patriotism,  which,  till  the  last  day  of  his  life,  glowed  fervidly  in 
his  bosom.     In  the  year  1820,  his  fellow  citizens  of  the  Congressional 
district  in  which   he   lived,   (composed   of  the    counties  of  Lancaster, 
Chester  and  Delaware,)  and  without  solicitation  from  him,  conferred  on 
him  the  further  honour  of  electing  him  to  the  National  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.     They  elected  him  again  in  1822,  1824,  1826  and  1828, 
when    he  declined   further  re-election.       His  term    of    service  in  the 
House  expired  on  the  3d  of  March,  1831.     He  was  from  almost  his 
first  entrance  into  the  House,  one  of  its  most  prominent  and  leading 
members,  taking    rank   with   such    men   as    Randolph,    McDuffie,  P. 
Barbour,  and  others,  and  expressing  his  views  in  a  clear  and  forcible 
manner   on  .  all    the    important  questions    that   came    before    it.     His 
speeches    then,  as  since,  were   models    of    lucidness,  chasteness    and 
force.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  them  was  that  delivered  at  the 
Bar  of  the  Senate  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  of  Judge  Peck,  he 
being  chairman  of  the  able  committee  appointed  to  conduct  the  case 
before  the  Senate.     This  speech  has  rarely  been  excelled  in  ability  and 
eloquence. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  he  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  House, 
he  was  sent  by  President  Jackson,  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  made  a  most  favourable  impression, 
both  for  himself  and  his  country,  and  where  he  negotiated  the  first 
Commercial  Treaty  which  this  Government  ever  had  with  that  of 
Russia.  In  1833,  he  returned  from  Russia  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  William 
Wilkins,  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  him  at  the  Court  of  the 
Czar.  He  was  afterwards  elected  for  the  full  term  of  six  years ; 
though  soon  after  his  second  election,  he  resigned  to  take  a  place  in 
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the  cabinet  of  President   Polk.      His  whole   term  of  service  in   the 
Senate  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  the  House  ;  viz :  ten  years. 

In  the  body  of  which  he  was  now  a  member,  he  took  a  similarly  high 
rank  to  that  which  he  had  occupied  in  the  House.  He  frequently 
measured  arms  with  Clay,  Webster  and  others,  and  without  discredit 
or  disadvantage  to  himself.  He  was,  during  most  of  the  time,  the 
principal  leader  of  the  Administration  part)',  and  expressed  himself  at 
large,  and  very  ably,  on  all  the  imptortant  questions  under  discussion. 
During  most  of  the  time,  he  was  chairman  of  the  important  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations, 

In  1845,  he  was  tendered  by  the  then  recendy  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent, James  K.  Polk,  the  position  in  his  cabinet  of  Secretary  of  State. 
1  his  position  he  occupied  with  great  honour  to  himself  and  advantage 
to  the  country.  While  in  the  State  Department,  the  <  )re)4(.n  boundary 
question  was  finally  setdcd,  the  war  with  Mexico  was  carried  on  and 
successfully  terminated,  and  California  acquired. 

In  1849,  ^t  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Polks  Presidential  term,  Mr. 
Buchanan  retired  to  his  country  seat,  near  l-ancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  remained  until  1853,  when  President  Pierce  tendered  him.  of 
his  own  accord,  the  mission  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  This  mission 
Ik;  was  averse  to  acceptinjj.  but,  on  its  being  pressed  upon  him.  he  at 
length  accei)teil  it.  I  le  remained  in  England  till  the  spring  of  1856. 
While  there  he  was  treated  with  marked  respect  by  all  classes,  from 
the  Queen  down.  Lord  Clarendon  had  reason  to  respect  his  abilities; 
for  he  found  him  more  than  a  match  in  his  diplomatic  correspondence 
with  him.  His  dispatches,  while  Secretar>'  of  War  and  Minister  to 
Mngland,  have  not  been  excelled  by  those  of  any  other  Cabinet  or 
other  Minister. 

In  Juiii-  of  the  year  he  returned  from  England,  he  was  nominated, 
(again,  without  any  effort  on  his  part)  by  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  which  met  at  Cincinnati,  as  their  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  in  the  following  November  he  was  elected.  And  thus, 
from  an  humble  beginnin).,^  after  having  previously  occupied  an  unusual 
number  of  distinguished  and  honourable  positions* connected  with  the 
Government,  he  found  himself  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  exalted  to  what 
is  perhaps  really  the  hii^'hest  political  position  on  earth.  The  duties  of 
this  high  office  he  discharged  with  ability,  and  though  much  blamed 
for  his  course  during  the  last  few  months  of  his  administration,  (a 
period  when  the  affairs  of  the  country  had  come  to  the  fearful  crisis  to 
which  they  had  been  long  tending,)  )ot,  in  all  he  did,  and  in  all  he 
abstained   from   doing,  he  was   actuated   by  the  highest  and  purest 
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motives  of  patriotism.  He  did  that,  and  that  only,  which  he  believed 
he  was  authorized  to  do,  and  which  he  thought  it  best  and  his  duty  to 
do.  He,  himself,  feared  not  the  verdict  of  future  times,  as  to  his 
course  and  as  to  his  policy,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion,  within 
only  a  year  or  two  of  his  death,  he  had  been  heard  to  say,  that  had  he  to 
pass  through  the  same  State  of  things  again,  he  could  not,  before  his 
God,  say  that  he  could  act  otherwise  than  as  he  did.  In  sincere  and 
cordial  love  for  the  Union  he  was  second  to  none.  The  principal 
respect  in  which  he  differed  from  many  others  was,  as  to  what  were  the 
best  and  most  legitimate  means  of  preserving  or  restoring  the  Union. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  Presidential  term,  in  March,  1861,  he 
returned  to  his  home  at  Wheatland,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
'  his  life,  enjoying  the  society  of  his  neighbours  and  friends,  and  employ- 
ing himself  with  his  books  and  pen.  One  of  the  books  most  fre- 
quently perused  by  him  was  the  Bible;  in  the  teachings  of  which  he 
was  a  firm  believer,  and  on  the  promises  of  which  he  cheerfully  relied. 
He  had  always  been  a  believer  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  besides  being  always  strictly  moral 
in  his  conduct,  had  been  in  many  respects,  a  devout  and  religious,  as 
well  as  a  kind  and  charitable  man.  But  he  had  never  made  an  open 
profession  of  being  a  disciple  of  Christ  until  within  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life,  when  he  became  a  communicant  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  died  calmly  and  peacefully  on  Monday,  the  first  day  of  June,  1868. 
On  the  Thursday  following,  his  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by 
such  numbers  of  his  fellow  citizens,  (including  a  large  number  of 
persons  from  abroad,)  as  indicated,  that  however  he  may  have  been 
censured  by  persons  of  opposite  political  opinions  while  living,  he  was 
yet  one  who,  in  public  estimation,  was  both  a  great  and  a  good  man, 
one  deserving  for  his  acknowledged  strict  integrity  and  his  well  known 
benevolence,  esteem  and  regard,  as  for  his  learning,  statesmanship, 
eloquence  and  talents,  he  commanded  deference  and  respect. 

On  opening  his  will,  it  was  found  that  he  had  remembered  the  poor 
of  Lancaster,  as  well  as  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  had 
arranged  that  a  handsome  addition  should  be  made, to  the  fund  which 
he  had  appropriated  for  their  benefit,  years  before.  It  niay  be  added 
that  in  person  he  was  large,  in  manners  courteous  and  polished,  and 
that  his  stores  of  knowledge  and  his  powers  of  conversation  were  such 
that  no  one  could  be  long  in  his  company  without  being  deeply 
interested,  and  without  receiving  valuable  information. — Rev.  E.  Y. 
Buchanan.  ' 


JOSEPH   McCARRELL,  D.D. 

[HE  following  sketch  of  this  eminent  scholar  and  divine,  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Forsyth,  of  Xewburg,  N.  \.,  (now 
Chaplain  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.) 

The  Rev.  Joseph  McCarrell,  D.  D.,  son  of  John  McCarrell  and  Mary 
McKnight,  was  a  native  of  Shippensburg,  Penn.,  and  was  born  on  the 
9th  of  July,  1795. 

His  parents  were  warmly  attached  members  of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Church  of  that  place,  and  the  region  was  one  whose  history 
was  connected  with  the  earliest  annals  of  the  denomination,  in  the 
communion  of  which  Ur.  McCarrell  lived  and  died,  and  for  which  he 
had  an  unchangeable  affection.  His  mind  was  early  turned  towards 
the  ministry  of  the  Gospel;  and  he  entered  upon  studies  preparatory 
thereto,  availing  himself  of  such  helps  as  were  within  his  reach,  though 
in  the  main  he  had  to  depend  upon  his  own  efforts,  and  was  in  fact,  to 
a  great  extent,  a  self-made  man. 

While  thus  engaged,  the  war  of  181;  came  on.  In  the  summer  of 
1814,  Washington  was  burnt  by  the  British,  and  Baltimore  was  threat- 
ened with  the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  barbarian.  Admiral  Cock- 
burn,  the  wretch  who  promised  his  followers  "the  beauty  and  booty" 
of  that  city.  The  whole  country  was  aroused ;  the  adjacent  counties 
of  Pennsylvania  sent  as  quickly  as  possible  their  militia  to  the  point  of 
(lani^cr ;  while  from  Shippensburg  every  person  capable  of  bearing 
arms  hurried  to  the  defence  of  Baltimore.  Joseph  McCarrell  was  one 
of  these  volunteers.  He  thus  not  only  had  a  taste  of  militar)-  life,  but 
from  the  hill  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  on  which  his  regiment  was 
placed,  he  witnessed  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  bombardment  of 
I'ort  .Ml  Henry.  And  he  was  one  of  those  who  through  the  long  night 
watchetl  the  garrison  Hag,  and  when  the  morning  dawned,  saw  with 
inexpressible  joy  the  i^lorious  banner  still  waving  defiance  to  the  foe. 

Soon  .liter  his  return  home,  Mr.  McCarrell  entered  Washington 
College,  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  and  graduated  with  hiijh  honours 
in  the  ilass  of  181 5.  For  several  years  after  leaving  college,  he  was 
engs»i.;ed  in  teaching  in  Bellefonte.  in  (ircensburg,  and  in  Carlisle, 
while  he  was  at  the  same  time  pursuing  the  studies  that  would  fit  him 
for  the  s.icred  profession  to  which  he  was  looking  forward.  In  1818. 
he  entered   the    Theological   Seminary   ol    the   Associate   Reformed 
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Church,  then  in  New  York,  under  the  care  of  that  distinguished  man. 
Dr.  John  M.  Mason.  He  brought  to  the  Seminary  an  amount  of 
attainment  in  certain  branches  of  learning,  which  very  few -possess 
when  leaving  it,  for  he  had  made  himself  a  thorough  Hebrew  scholar, 
and  had  read  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  in  that  language. 
Having  finished  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  he  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Big  Spring,  Pa.,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1821.  For 
several  months  he  supplied  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  in  Murray 
street,  New  York,  (vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Mason,)  with  so 
much  acceptance,  that  not  a  few  of  its  members  wished  to  call  him  as 
their  pastor.     But  he  was  destined  to  spend  his  life  in  another  sphere. 

Dr.  McCarrell  came  to  Newburg  in  the  autumn  of  1822.  He  was 
soon  after  invited  to  assume  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Church  there,  and  on  the  13th  of  March,  1823,  he  was  ordained 
and  installed.  The  old  church  erected  in  1795,  was  in  the  extreme 
southern  end  of  the  village,  on  ground  now  owned  by  Capt.  H.  Robi- 
son.  The  present  edifice  was  built  in  1821,  and  had  been  dedicated  a 
few  months  before  Dr.  McCarrell  arrived  in  Newburg.  He  is,  con- 
sequently, the  only  one  who  had  served  the  congregation  as  a  pastor 
since  it  began  to  worship  in  the  church  at  the^  corner  of  First  and 
Grand  streets.  His  pastorate  was  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  united 
pastorate  of  his  four  predecessors.  The  society,  though  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Newburg,  was  by  no  means  large  when  he  became  its 
pastor,  but  from  that  time  it  steadily  advanced  in  numbers,  and  has 
become  the  mother  of  two  congregations.  In  1829,  the  Seminary, 
which  had  been  suspended  for  some  years,  was  revived,  established  at 
Newburg,  and  Dr.  McCarrell  was  chosen  Professor  of  Theology. 
Towards  the  close  of  that  year  he  entered  upon  his  work  of  instruc- 
tion, and  from  that  period  until  near  the  end  of  life  he  continued  to 
discharge  his  two-fold  duties  as  Pastor  and  Professor.  And  all  who 
saw  him,  as  he  went  out  and  in  among  us  for  so  many  years,  knew 
that  they  were  looking  upon  a  "  living  epistle  of  Christ." 

From  time  to  time  he  took  part  in  the  public  questions  of  the  day, 
discussing  them  in  the  pulpit  and  through  the  press,  but  only  those  in 
which  he  deemed  that  some  great  moral  or  religious  principle  was 
involved.  His  last  years  were  made  sad  by  various  causes,  which  could 
not  operate  upon  such  a  nature  as  his  without  reaching  and  affecting 
the  fountain  of  physical  life.  The  unfortunate  separation  from  brethren 
with  whom  he  had  been  so  long  and  closely  connected  in  ecclesiastical 
fellowship,  the  changes  in  the  denomination  to  which  he  was  so  warmly 
attached,  and  lastly  the  loss  of  a  beloved  daughter,  all  helped  to  make 
a  deep  and.  visible  impression  upon  him.     During  his  last  two  years, 
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it  was  obvious  to  all  that  his  strength  had  been  weakened  in  the  way. 
Still  he  seemed  to  have  derived  so  much  benefit  from  a  few  months' 
rest,  that  about  the  beginning  of  his  last  year  the  hope  was  enter- 
tained that  he  might  recover  strength  before  he  went  hence.  He  did 
resume  his  labour  and  continued  it  for  a  month,  but  early  in  March  he 
was  obliged  to  give  it  up  again.  On  two  succeeding  Sabbaths  he  was 
able  to  be  in  church,  though  declining  to  take  part  in  the  service.  The 
last  Sabbath  of  his  life  was  the  last  day  on  which  he  conducted  family 
worship,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  psalm  dien  sung,  in  course, 
was  the  seventeenth,  last  four  verses.  He  was  mercifully  spared  all 
acute  suffering  and  mental  wandering  during  his  illness.  He  was 
calm,  serene,  peaceful,  and  at  last  fell  "on  sleep,"  in  Jesus,  as  quiedy 
as  an  infant  in  its  mother's  arms.  He  died  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
morning  of  Tuesday,  29th  of  March,  1864,  and  was  buricii  in  New- 
burg,  in  the  "Old  (iraveyard,"  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  he  is 
surrounded  by  his  tldcrs — who  are  also  "  waiting  for  the  adoption." 

Dr.  McCarrell's  private  character  I  can  hardly  venture  to  portray. 
If  1  were  to  do  so,  I  inii,'ht  be  charged  with  presenting  an  ideal  and  not 
a  real  character.  .Su,  at  any  rate,  I  would  have  judged  the  Doctor's 
character,  had  I  merely  met  widi  it  in  a  description,  and  not  enjoyed 
the  felicity  of  knowing  it.  In  all  his  familiar  intercourses  he  was  as 
simple  as  a  child,  and  when  eni.jai,'eii  in  conversation  there  was  naive 
spontaneity  and  richness  in  his  turns  ot  thouiL^ht  that  was  exceedingly 
refreshing.  In  his  speech  there  was  no  satire,  just  Kecausc  in  his 
nature  there  was  no  biitirness.  Humour,  quaint,  fantastic,  happy 
humour,  like  Paul  Richter's — only  more  elegant  —  <nerlluwed  his 
table  talk,  imparted  to  it  the  richest  flavour.  Yet,  over  all  his  speech 
and  manner,  there  breathed  a  sacred  tenderness  which  flowed  not  from 
any  earthly  source,  but  was  the  fragrance  of  a  heavenly  spirit.  His 
childlike  faith  imparted,  at  all  times,  a  charm  to  his  daily  life. 
His  nature  so  trustful,  so  affectionate  and  given  to  meditation. 
seemed  to  be  ground  well  prepared  for  the  seed  of  God,  and  surely 
in  it  that  seed  so  grew  and  fructified  as  it  is  rarely  seen  on  earth. 
He  always  ap[)eared  to  me  like  the  beloved  apostle  whose  head  lay 
confidingly  on  the  breast  of  Jesus,  and  to  whom  were  revealed  the 
most  glorious  visions  of  the  church's  future.  The  spiritual  iiisii^ht.  the 
purity  of  conscience,  the  ecstatic  joy.  the  womanly  gendeness  of  feeling 
which  are  especially  attributed  to  that  aposde.  were  all  of  them  charac- 
teristic ol  this  good  old  man. 

No  one  could  look  upon  Dr.  McCarrcU  without  receiving  the 
impression  that  he  was  a  man  of  |X)wer,  though  not  of  the  s(irt  which 
works  with  noise  and  observation.     Such  was  the  impression  which  he 
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made  upon  the  Professor  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
many  years,  when  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  the  minister  of  the 
vicinity,  during  a  vacancy  in  the  chaplaincy.  With  his  strong  subjective 
tendency,  his  modesty  and  the  comparatively  sequestered  sphere  in 
which  he  moved,  the  occasions  fitted  to  show  the  real  grasp  and  vigour 
of  his  intellect  were  few  and  rare.  But  when  one  did  arise,  no  one 
who  heard  him  could  doubt  (though  he  might  not  agree  with  his 
reasonings,)  he  was  a  workman  of  a  high  order,  and  that  there  slumbered 
within  him  the  fire  of  real  eloquence.  And  so  too  no  one  could  be 
brought  into  even  casual  contact  with  Dr.  McCarrell  without  seeing 
that  he  was  a  good  man.  In  all  my  intercourse  with  men  never  have  I 
met  with  one  in  whom  masculine  vigour  of  intellect  was  combi(ned  with 
more  of  the  gentler  grace  of  the  Gospel ;  nor  one  who  surpassed  him 
in  childlike  simplicity,  unselfishness  and  profound  reverence  for  all 
sacred  things.  He  had  his  failings,  no  doubt,  but  even  they  leaned  to 
virtue's  side. 

The  ministers  whom  he  helped  to  train  are  connected  with  various 
branches  of  the  church,  and  occupy  widely  scattered  fields  of  labour, 
but  to  all  of  them  the  tidings  that  their  venerated  professor  was  no  more 
were  sad  indeed.  The  student  who  met  him  for  the  first  time  might 
get  the  idea  that  he  was  a  man  of  dull  and  phlegmatic  temperament, 
but  he  would  soon  discover  that  under  that  calm  exterior  there  beat  a 
large  and  very  tender  heart.  He  had  the  art  of  winning  his  pupil's 
love,  without  the  least  visible  effort  on  his  part  to  do  so. 

His  method  of  instruction  was  modeled  after  that  pursued  by  Dr. 
Mason,  though  with  some  modifications,  which,  perhaps,  were  not  im- 
provements. With  both,  the  Bible  in  its  original  tongue  was  one 
great  text  book.  Dr.  McCarrell  was  very  fond  of  treating  subjects 
analytically,  and  he  was  a  master  of  this  mode  of  discussion ;  but  it 
would  have  been  of  advantage  to  himself  and  his  pupils,  if  he  had  com- 
bined it  with  the  synthetic.  Yet  no  student  of  right  views  and  feelings, 
could  pass  through  his  hands  without  becoming  a  sound  theologian, 
well  instructed  in  the  Scriptures. 

As  a  preacher  he  was  solemn,  instructive,  impressive.  As  a  writer 
he  was  clear  and  forcible.  Among  his  publications  were  "Sermons  on 
Baptism,"  a  sermon  on  "  The  Christian's  Hope,"  and  an  "  Answer  to  a 
Discourse  preached  by  Dr.  William  E.  Channing,  at  the  Dedication  of 
the  Second  Congregational  Unitarian  Church,  New  York,  December 
7th,  1826." 

Dr.  McCarrell  was  married  to  Jane  B.  Leiper,  of  Shippensburg,  who 
still  survives  him.  His  family  consisted  of  eight  children,  (four  of  them 
are  still  living,)  and  one  grandson.  


EDWARD  CRAWFORD.  ESQ. 

DWARD  CRAWFORD,  son  of  Edward  Crawford  and  Eliza- 
beth Sterritt,  was  born  in  1758.  In  the  year  1776.  and  at  the 
early  age  of  eighteen,  he  entered  the  militar\'  service  of  his 
country  as  an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  in  which  he  continued 
until  the  war  terminated,  and  peace  acknowledged  us  to  be,  what  uv 
had  declared  we  were,  an  independent  nation.  Of  his  fatigues  and 
exposure  during  this  period  nothing  need  be  said ;  they  were  common 
to  all  who  shared  the  honour  and  danger  of  the  service,  but  the 
modesty  and  reserve  of  the  deceased  on  this  subject  were  so  miiarka- 
ble,  that  for  many  years  it  did  not  become  known  to  his  most  intimate 
fricmds,  (and  it  nev(;r  was  communicated  to  others,)  that  he  received 
a  severe  wound  during  one  of  the  batdes  in  New  Jersey,  and  came 
near  to  losing  his  life  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  in  Virj^-inia.  .Soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  upon  the  erection  of  Franklin  county, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  several  offices  of  I'rothonotar>',  iS:c.;  in  one 
of  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Col.  Findlay,  of  Mercrsburj,'.  To 
the  capacity  and  fidelity  with  which  the  organization  of  these  offices 
was  made,  the  routine  of  business  established,  and  the  various  duties 
discharged  throughout  the  twenty-four  years  and  upwards  that  he  held 
them,  the  entire  community  could  bear  witness.  In  lonnection  with 
Alexander  Colhoun,  he  established  the  Chamberslm r^,'  (now  the  First 
National)  Bank,  1807.  He  was  its  first  President,  and  was  re-elected 
to  this  office  for  twenty-three  years,  until  removed  by  il(  ah  In  any 
project  lor  the  public  good  he  was  among  the  foremost,  exerting  his 
extensive  influeiii-e,  and  devoting  his  personal  services  and  pecuniary 
aid  to  promote  the  general  interests,  with  a  /tal  and  liberalit)'  not  at 
all  abated  by  ailvanceti  and  advancing  years,  and  the  short  hold  he 
seemed  to  ha\  e  upon  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  positions  of  honour,  trust  and  usefulness,  already 
referred  to,  Mr.  Crawford  occupied  many  others.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati;  he  was  elected  a  manager  i>t  the 
Franklin  County  Bible  Society.  lUceniljer  12th.  1814;  he  was  appointed 
to  meet  the  soldiers  on  their  return  from  the  liifence  of  Baltimore,  and 
addressetl  tluin :  for  some  years  he  servetl  as  a  Trustee  of  Falling 
Spring  Presbyterian  Church.  As  he  was  one  of  the  oldest,  so  was  he 
one  of  the  most  useful,  and  one  of  the  most  respected  citizens  of 
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Chambersburg.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  So  long  a  life 
necessarily  carried  with  it  more  £)r  less  of  the  crosses  and  distresses  of 
this  world,  from  which  he  was  not  entirely  exempt — but  in  his  cup  was 
mingled  an  unusual  portion  of  all  that  makes  life  valuable — the  respect 
of  the  whole  community,  the  sincere  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens  to 
whom  he  was  more  intimately  known,  and  the  ardent  and  devoted 
affections  of  those  intimately  connected  with  him — these  conspired  in  aid 
of  a  clear  and  excellent  understanding,  and  a  warm  and  generous  heart, 
to  encourage  and  invigorate  the  efforts  of  his  life,  and  to  give  enjoyment 
and  happiness  to  his  declining  years.  He  was  a  wealthy,  hospitable, 
public-spirited,  unselfish  man,  and  when  ca:lled  to  fall  under  the  stroke 
that  spares  none,  his  loss  was  deeply  and  long  deplored  by  the  com- 
munity with  which  he  had  so  long  been  identified,  and  especially  by 
those  bound  to  hirn  by  closer  ties. 

Mr.  Crawford  was  married  twice.  His  first  wife  was  Catharine 
Hostinger,  of  York,  Pa.  Thomas  Hartley  Crawford  was  a  son  by 
this  marriage,  who  attained  eminence  as  a  lawyer,  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  his  district,  became  Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs  under 
President  Jackson,  and  was  afterwards  Judge  of  the  District  Court, 
Washington,  D.  C.  His  second  wife  was  Rebecca  Colhoun.  Their 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Sterritt,  married  Reade  Washington,  Esq.,  of  Clark 
county,  Va.  His  grandson,  Edward  Crawford  Washington,  was  killed 
in  the  advance  on  Vicksburg,  May,  1863. 
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COL;  JAMES  AGNEW. 

&Q4  KLLIOTI,  I).  D.,  LL.  I).,  long  an  intimate  acquaintance 

aMl  ^"^  friend  of  Col.  James  Agnew.  amongst  other  words  of 
commendation,  us.s  this  language  of  him  in  his  obituar>-: 
Ihis  venerable  man  was  of  a  sound  and  vij,r„rous  mind,  wise  and 
sagacious  m  the  management  of  business."  An  eminent  and  promi- 
nent citizen  in  his  day,  h.-  is  worthy  of  mention  amongst  the  men 
whose  history  belongs  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  Cumberland  valley, 
and  Its  borders. 

He  was  of  that  brave,  hardy,  godly  and  perso\  tring  race,  the  Scotch- 
Irish.  His  parents  came  from  the  north  of  Ir.  lan.i,  and  settled  in 
Adams  county  previous  to  the  War  of  Independence.  In  that  struggle 
several  of  the  members  of  his  father's  family  bore  an  honourable  ami 
patriotic  part,  although  a  cousin  of  his  father,  ('..n.  James  .Aijn-w.  was 
an  officer  in  the  British  army,  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  < ..  nnantown. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  -Adams  county,  Pa..  July  31st. 
1769.  His  mother's  name  was  Ramsey.  An  incident  is  related  ol 
her  that  illustrates  the  fact  that  Providential  impulses  tor  which  we 
cannot  account,  are  sometimes,  for  wise  purposes,  made  upon  the 
human  mind.  She  was  living,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  school,  at 
the  house  of  her  brother.  Col.  Ramsey,  in  Franklin  county.  ( )nc  day 
she  felt  a  special  aversion  to  goini^,  and  could  give  no  reason  for  the 
feeling.  It  was,  however,  so  strong  and  decided  that  she  yielded  to  it, 
and  remained  at  home.  That  day  a  band  of  hostile  Indians  came  upon 
the  school  house,  and  murdered  and  scalped  the  teacher  and  all  the 
small  children,  and  carried  the  larger  boys  and  girls  into  captivity. 
One  boy,  who  had  been  wounded  and  scalped,  had  the  self-control  to 
lie  still  and  pretend  he  was  dead  ;  the  savages  did  not  strike  him  with 
the  tomahawk,  and  he  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  Had  .Miss  Ramsey  gone 
to  school  that  day  she  would  probably  have  been  killed  or  taken 
captive.  l^leanor  Cochran,  afterwards  Mrs.  Junkin.  and  mother  of 
I  )rs.  (uor'^e  and  D.  .\.  Junkin.  was  aho  detained  at  home  and  saved 
from  the  fate  of  the  other  scholars. 

C  cil  Ai.;ii(  w's  |>arents  were  of  die  Reformed  Presbyterian  (Cove- 
nanter) l>i;in<li  ul  the  church,  but  at  the  time  of  the  union  of  most  ol 
that  I'o^'y  ^'^^^  '''*^  Associate  Church.  iScceiiers,)  forming  the  .Associate 
K<toriiu  d  Church  ul  North  America,  they  joined  in  the  sai.1  Union 
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Educated  in  the  doctrines,  and  trained  in  the  stalwart  morality  of  that 
strictest  sect  of  Presbyterians,  Mr.  Agnew,  through  a  long  life,  was 
a  man  of  unswerving  integrity  of  devotion  to  the  principles  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up.  He  obtained  under  domestic  instruction, 
and  in  the  school  of  the  vicinage,  such  elements  of  education  as  fitted 
him  for  business ;  and  his  remarkable  self-control  and  perseverance 
enabled  him  to  improve  to  the  best  advantage  the  limited  opportunities 
he  enjoyed. 

An  incident  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  that  had  an  im- 
portant influence  on  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  others.  He  and  a 
young  man  of  the  name  of  George,  had  been  companions  from  boy- 
hood, and  had  grown  up  devoted  friends.  They  were  to  leave  home 
on  the  same  morning  for  their  respective  points  of  destination.  Agnew 
was  disposed  to  go  west,  the  other  east  and  south.  They  were  both 
greatly  distressed  at  the  prospect  of  separation.  Having  met,  young 
George  with  strong  persuasion,  earnestly  besought  his  early  friend  to 
turn  aside  from  his  purpose.  At  last  "  the  lot,"  the  whole  disposing  of 
which  is  of  the  Lord,  was  appealed  to  for  decision.  In  a  certain  con- 
tingency, Agnew  was  to  be  the  companion  of  his  friend  and  go  with 
him  to  Baltimore.  In  another  contingency,  he  was  to  follow  his  first 
wishes.  With  beating  heart  young  George  cast  the  lot.  With  excited 
hopes  and  anxious  looks,  they  sought  the  index  of  their  destiny.  It 
favoured  the  previous  desires  of  Agnew,  Long  and  sadly  they  talked 
with  each  other  but  at  length  parted  and  moved  forward,  each  in  the 
path  predetermined.  Mr.  George  closed,  a  few  years  back,  a  long  and 
useful  life  in  Baltimore,  the  city  of  his  choice.  His  career  as  a 
merchant  was  successful,  and  he  died  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence. 
But  the  friendship  of  the  two,  like  that  of  Jonathan  and  David,  never 
ceased  nor  grew  cold  in  their  hearts.  The  periodical  visits  of  Colonel 
Agnew  to  Baltimore,  cemented  and  strengthened  the  early  ties  of  a 
friendship,  strong  and  enduring  as  the  hills. 

His  natural  force  of  character,  under  agonizing  pain,  is  well  displayed 
in  the  following  surgical  operation: 

Dr.  John  McClellan,  of  Greencasde,  Pa.,  having  been  consulted 
about  a  small  tumour  that  appeared  on  the  Colonel's  tongue,  supposed 
to  be  cancerous,  advised  its  excision.  This  was  at  once  assented  to, 
although  informed  that  the  operation  would  prove  dangerous  and  pain- 
ful. That  it  might  be  done  most  effectually  and  with  least  danger,  he 
kneeled  beside  a  table  and  protruded  his  tongue.  It  was  then  fastened 
thereto  with  an  awl,  the  end  opened  and  a  portion  cut  off.  The 
Doctor  in  old  age  pronounced  his  own  act  to  have  been  rash,  as  an 
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artery  was  severed  and  the  profuse  bleeding  arrested  with  difficulty. 
It  showed,  however,  the  valuable  traits  that  made  him  in  his  day  one  of 
the  rrifjsi  eminent  of  physicians.  After  the  Colonel's  wound  was  par- 
tially healed  he  was  out  on  his  farm  one  day,  when  the  artery-  burst 
and  a  spurt  of  blood  gushed  from  it  as  when  first  cut  He  was  in 
much  peril,  but  with  great  presence  of  mind,  pressed  the  tongue  firmly 
against  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  hastened  home,  seized  a  pen.  requested 
a  \>\vci:  of  sheet  lead  from  the  store,  and  with  this  compressed  the 
artery  and  staunched  the  flow  of  blood.  The  Doctor,  twenty  miles 
away,  could  not  have  reached  him  to  save  his  life,  before  this  timely 
self  applied  remedy.  The  energy,  unflinching  nerve,  power  of  will,  and 
fortitude,  displayed  in  the  above  operation,  proved  him  to  be  a  person 
that  could  be  relied  on  as  help  in  like  emergencies.  1  )r.  McCiellan 
therefore,  as  also  the  physicians  who  suhseqmntly  settled  in  McCon- 
nelsburg,  made  him  their  companion  in  cases  requiring  these  traits. 
To  them  he  rendered  valuable  aid  in  the  discharge  of  their  painful 
duties,  and  was  rewarded  with  their  lasting  friendship  and  rej^ani. 

His  maternal  uncle,  Colonel  Ramsey,  owned  an  estate  on  West 
Conococheaj^aie,  near  Mercersburg.  called  Ramsey's,  (now  Heister  si 
Mills.  At  an  early  atn-  ><>img  Agnew  went  \.>>  live  with  him,  and  assist 
in  managing;  his  affairs.  Here  he  acquimi,  in  part,  those  habits  of 
business,  enerj^y,  care  and  diligence,  in  the  exercise  of  which,  in  altfr 
life,  he  tonstructeil  one  ol  the  largest  fortunes  in  that  part  of  the  com- 
monwealth. At  the  lime  ol  his  advent  to  the  vicinity  of  Mercersburg, 
emigration  to  western  Pennsylvania  had  been  inaugurated,  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  was  carrieil  on  l)<iwi<  n  the  settlers  w<st  of  the  /\lle- 
ghcnlcs  and  the  okkr  scttleinents  ot  the  Cumberland  valley.  This 
trade  was  prosecuted  by  means  of  "  pack  horses,"  and  the  route  cor- 
nspondinj;  pretty  nearly  with  the  prestnt  turnpike  was  called,  "The 
Packer's  Path."  I'assinj;  through  tlie  (iap  by  .Stony  Batter  to  the  Big 
Cove,  it  left  the  east  side  of  the  Cove  Mountain  and  thence  along  Side- 
ling, (or  Side-long-hill.)  to  Pittsburgh.  .\t  "Stony  Batter,"  an  old 
Scotchman  had  a  litde  store,  in  which  he  traded  with  the  packers  and 
others  in  salt,  groceries,  hardware,  and  dry  goods.  He  subsequently 
moveil  into  Mercersburg  where  he  put  his  son  James  to  school,  and  in 
time  sent  him  to  piikinson  College.  That  son.  James  Buchanan, 
afterwards  beeame  President  of  the  United  States.  By  the  assistance 
of  his  uncle,  Colonel  Ramsey,  young  .Ai^new.  about  his  twentieth  year, 
establisheil  a  trading  post  in  the  "  Cireat  Cove,"  seven  miles  west  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  store,  on  tlie  •  Packers'  Path."  At  this  st.ition  where 
McCunnellsburg  now  sund.s,  he  built  up  a  very  prosperous  business. 
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and  continued  it  the  greater  part  of  a  long  life.  To  the  mercantile 
business  which  was  his  first  and  chief  pursuit,  he  added  a  farm  and 
tannery,  the  latter  being  at  that  early  day,  very  necessary  for  the 
supply  of  settlers,  and  very  profitable.  His  father  had  sunk  a  tannery 
on  his  farm  in  Adams  county,  and  employed  a  man  to  work  it  for  him. 
But  when  quite  a  lad  James  seeing  something  wrong  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  employee,  of  his  own  choice,  and  by  his  energy  and  atten- 
tion, so  thoroughly  learned  the  details  of  the  business,  as  to  save  his 
father  from  losses,  and  to  make  this  knowledge  afterwards  a  means  of 
profit  to  himself. 

By  diligence,  skill  and  energy  in  business.  Col.  Agnew  prospered 
and  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  central  Pennsylvania.  At 
least  twice  in  every  year  he  repaired  to  the  commercial  cities,  to  make 
purchases.  In  these  very  early  days  this  was  done  on  horseback. 
Although  he  often  carried  large  sums  of  money,  and  the  mountains 
were  infested  with  robbers  such  as  Lewis  and  Connelly,  and  others,  he 
was  never  molested  by  them.  He  put  his  trust  in  God,  was  a  man  of 
habitual  prayer,  and  seem.ed  never  to  fear,  although  other  merchants 
and  travelers  were  robbed  along  the  same  road. 

When  his  first  purchases  were  made,  he  was  introduced  by  his 
relative,  Col.  Ramsey,  to  one  or  two  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  but 
had  no  character  for  business  qualities  established  at  this  early  period. 
One  fact,  however,  in  the  very  beginning  operated  in  his  favour — his 
caution.  It  at  once  secured  the  good  will  of  the  merchants.  The 
goods  selected  made  such  large  bills,  that  he  feared  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  taking  theni.  He  directed  the  clerks  to  deduct  cer- 
tain portions.  This  was  done  until  the  amount  was  within  a  certainty 
of  his  ability  to  pay.  When  the  heads  of  the  firms  learned  these  facts^ 
they  called  on  him,"and  on  inquiry  found  out  from  himself  the  reasons 
of  his  procedure.  They  were  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  he  would 
be  a  safe  and  good  customer,  and  insisted  on  his  taking  all  the  goods ; 
assured  him  that  he  would  not  be  harrassed  about  payment,  and  that  if 
the  time  therefor  was  too  limited,  it  should  be  extended  to  suit  this 
exigency.  The  goods  were  bought;  and  now  came  a  time  of  trial. 
Many  were  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  meeting  his  engagements. 
The  produce  that  availed  in  city  payments  was  limited,  banks  were  few 
in  number,  were  widely  separated,  the  circulation  of  their  notes  confined 
within  narrow  limits,  and  subject  to  heavy  discount  in  the  cities.  Other 
hindrances  pressed  on  him.  Unwilling  to  fail  in  punctuality,  he  vigor- 
ously set  to  work ;  made  sale  of  his  gobds,  secured  such  collections  as 
were  possible,  purchased  horses,  sold  them  in  eastern  markets,  and 
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made  such  energetic  eflforts  in  various  ways,  that  success  crowned  his 
endeavours,  and  his  contracts  were  fulfilled  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  men  who  had  so  generously  trusted  him.  But  the  scarcity  of 
money,  together  with  the  embarrassments  arising  in  that  early  day  from 
his  isolated  and  mountainous  position,  was  for  years  a  source  of 
anxiety  and  trouble  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  city  purchases.  \'et  his 
ceaseless  energy,  fertile  resources,  capacity  of  business,  rigid  integrity 
and  indomitable  will,  not  only  carried  him  safely  through  his  difficulties, 
but  secured  him  the  increasing  and  life-long  friendship  of  the  men  who 
first  confided  in  him.  These  traits  and  these  friendships,  laid  the  found- 
ation for  such  general  esteem  in  the  cities,  that  he  could  command 
almost  unlimited  credit.  So  wisely,  so  prudendy,  and  so  successfully 
did  he  manage  his  commercial  transactions,  that  not  many  years  elapsed 
before  he  was  able  to  make  all  his  purchases  in  cash.  This  policy  he 
pursued  until  the  close  of  his  mercantile  life. 

In  properly  estimating  his  character,  the  early  period  at  which  his 
mercantile  career  commenced  must  always  be  kept  in  mind.  The 
advantages  were  very  few  and  limited,  the  difficulties  great  and  many. 
Yet,  by  the  force  of  his  character,  he  made  himsell  a  popular  and 
successful  merciiant.  Seasons  came  when  particular  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise would  become  very  dear  and  scarce  for  years  together. 
They  were  articles  that  would  be  greatly  needed,  not  only  in  the 
household  but  on  the  farm.  The  want  of  some  would  be  sorely  felt 
both  by  man  and  beast  Ytt  his  furcsii,'ht  of  these  tim-s  was  such 
that  he  met  and  successfully  overcame  obstacles  that  appeared  insuper- 
able. On  one  occasion  the  preparations  made  from  garret  to  cellar  of 
his  house,  and  even  in  the  erection  of  exterior  buildings,  were  so 
extensive  as  to  appear  foolish  and  extravagant  The  end  foreseen, 
however,  came,  and  provcil  the  wisdom  of  his  acts.  He  was  able  to 
sell  his  merchandise  from  twenty-five  to  two  hundred  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  otiier  stores  for  many  miles  around,  and  to  keep  up  the  supply 
until  the  exigency  was  past.  Thus  he  not  only  made  himself  useful 
and  popular  but  secured  his  own  benefit  without  detriment  to  his 
fellow-men. 

His  fertility  ol  resources  was  such  that  he  created  demands  for  large 
quantities  of  produce,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmers.  Some- 
times as  many  as  one  and  two  hundred  sleds,  in  the  town  and  vicinity, 
were  coming  and  going  and  awaiting  their  turns  for  purchase  and 
exchange.  Not  only  was  the  whole  day.  but  occasionally  the  entire 
night  was  consumed  in  the  traffic  thus  created. 

Col.  Agnew  became,  at  an  eariy  period  of  his  life,  a  decided  Chris- 
It; 
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tian,  and  was  for  many  years  a  ruling  elder  of  the  church.  He  was 
remarkable  for  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  the  punctuality  of  his 
attendance  upon  every  duty  appointed  him,  and  for  his  direct,  explicit 
and  business-like  manner  of  performing  official  duties.  At  the  time  of 
the  troubles  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  resulted  in  separation 
in  1838,  he  took  decided  ground  with  the  Old  School.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Convention  which  adopted  and  signed  "  The  Act  and 
Testimony,"  and  to  his  dying  day  was  a  firm  and  consistent  believer 
of  the  sound  doctrine,  and  the  sedate  and  efficient  order  of  the  church 
of  which  he  was  a  member  and  office  bearer. 

The  congregation  of  McConnellsburg,  of  which  he  was  in  part  the 
founder,  was  originally  in  connection  with  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church ;  but  when  that  body  united  with  the  General  Assembly,  in 
1825,  it  came  cordially  into  the  union.  Dr.  George  Junkin,  when  a 
licentiate,  several  times  supplied  the  pulpit  of  that  church,  and  was 
once  invited  to  its  pastorate  but  did  not  accept.  When  at  McCon- 
nellsburg he  was  the  guest  of  Col.  Agnew. 

On  one  occasion  an  incident  occurred  which  illustrates  the  character 
of  both  these  men  for  brave  and  firm  adherence  to  principle  and  law. 
It  was  before  the  days  of  canals  and  railways,  and  when  the  "  Cones- 
toga  Wagons,"  with  their  stout  draught  teams,  were  the  only  mode  of 
conveying  freight  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh.  These  sometimes 
formed  a  long  caravan  on  the  road  that  passed  through  McConnells- 
burg. Very  few  gave  to  themselves  and  their  horses  the  benefit  of 
the  Sabbath's  rest ;  and  what  with  the  noise  of  the  wagons  and  horses, 
and  the  boisterous  voices  and  terrible  oaths  of  the  teamsters,  became  a 
serious  nuisance  to  the  Christian  people  along  their  route.  The  law 
of  the  State  was  against  it;  and  many  persons  felt  impelled  by  con- 
science to  enforce  the  law.  Colonel  Agnew  was  one  of  these.  This 
aroused  opposition,  and  a  portion  of  the  community  conspired  to 
annoy  him  by  nominating  him  for  the  office  of  constable.  They 
supposed  that,  rather  than  accept  it  he  would  pay  the  usual  fine.  He 
was  elected,  and  very  soon  they  were  disappointed  and  mortified  with 
the  results  that  followed.  He  accepted  and  took  the  oath  of  office. 
It  ncm  became  his  sworn  and  official  duty  to  enforce  the  law ;  and  he 
did  it  with  firmness  and  zeal.  One  Monday  morning,  attempting  to 
arrest  a  large  and  powerful  teamster  who  had,  the  day  before,  violated 
both  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  man,  he  was  resisted.  Colonel 
Agnew  was  a  large,  finely  built  man,  over  six  feet,  and  very  strong. 
The  teamster  was  stalwart  and  violent,  and  withstood  so  fiercely  that 
the  Colonel  was  not  equal  to  the  task.     Mr.  Junkin  was  his  guest  at 
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the  time,  and  seeing  the  struggle  could  not  resist  the  impulse  of  a 
generous  nature  to  rush  to  the  help  of  the  officer.  Though  short  of 
stature,  young  Junkin  was  a  man  of  vast  muscular  strength  and 
activity.  With  his  help  the  giant  wagoner  was  soon  overpowered,  and 
carried  before  the  magistrate. 

Colonel  Agnew  was  an  early  and  consistent  friend  of  the  temperance 
reformation.  All  the  stores  kept  liquor,  but  he  determined  to  banish 
it  from  his  own.  The  person  employed  in  the  store  to  whom  one-third 
of  the  profits  was  given,  made  objection,  that  it  was  a  very  profitable 
part  of  the  business.  He  was  directed  however,  to  make  a  calculation 
of  the  usual  amount  of  income  from  this  source.  This  was  done :  the 
amount  was  added  to  his  third,  and  the  poison  banished  from  the  store. 
Through  his  example  and  influence  ihe  other  stores,  with  one  excep- 
tion, discontinued  the  traffic. 

In  his  prime  he  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  was  frequently  called  to  execute  important  trusts,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical ;  and  he  always,  it  is  Ijilieved,  did  it  to  the  full  saii->larti<in 
of  those  who  confided  in  him. 

The  subject  of  this  sktti  h  was  one  of  the  public  spirited  citizens  of 
his  region,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  improving  the  country.  When 
he  went  Ui  the  Great  Cove  it  was  a  wilderness,  the  settlers  were  few. 
the  roads  but  paths,  the  wild  animals  numerous,  and  the  houses  cabins. 
Hut  one  or,  at  mosi,  two  log  dwellinj^'s  made  the  beginning  of  the 
villaj^e  that  was  to  Ix-  the  theatre  ot  his  life.  On  the  bank  of  a  small 
stream  was  laid  the  foundation  of  his  trading  post  and  home.  There, 
until  a  few  years  before  his  death,  stood  a  tall  elm  under  which  the 
Indian  had  smoked  his  pipe,  whilst  he  drew  from  the  watcr->  the  fish 
that  filled  the  streams  in  that  early  day.  His  latest  dwelling  of  stunv, 
was  built  as  early  as  1793.  He  lived  to  see  great  changes,  and  was 
active  in  promoting  public  improvements,  "'nie  Packers'  Path"  gave 
way  first  to  the  great  State  road,  and  that  to  the  McAdamized  turn- 
pike, in  the  survey  and  location  of  which  he  had  assisted;  and  before 
his  decease,  McConnellsburg  had  ceased  to  be  on  the  great  thorough- 
fare from  city  to  city  ;  the  Canal  and  afterwards  the  Pennsylvania  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  having  entirely  superseded  the  Conestoga  wa^a>ns  in  the 
gnat  business  of  transportation.  He  lived  many  years  after  the  great 
Cove  was  stricken  fniin  Bedford  and  included  in  the  new  county  of 
Fulton,  of  which  McConnellsburg  became  the  scat  of  justice. 

His  home,  though  a  private  residence,  was  known  as  the  "  Minisn  r's 
Hold,"  This  arose  from  the  cordial  hospitality  with  which  clergymen 
of  all  denominations  were  received  and  entertained.     This  liusijitality 
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was  practised  for  weeks  and  months  at  a  time.  Nor  was  it  confined 
to  persons  only  of  the  class  named.  They  came  from  the  cities  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  north,  south,  east  and  west,  and  even 
from  foreign  lands.  They  were  going  to  and  from  the  Legislature, 
Congress,  the  "  Springs,"  and  various  ecclesiastical  bodies.  A  great 
amount  of  knowledge  and  of  interesting  incidents  of  men  and  things 
was  thus  obtained,  that  made  his  company  instructive  and  entertaining. 
Had  he  done  in  this,  as  was  done  in  another  matter,  a  large  amount  of 
pleasant  reading  would  have  been  left  for  his  family  and  for  others. 
He  had  kept,  from  an  early  period,  a  daily  thermometrical  and  other 
records  of  the  weather,  and  was  so  punctual  in  its  performance,  that 
even  when  from  home  it  was  not  neglected.  Carrying  a  pocket  ther- 
mometer, he  noted  down  in  a  small  book  the  varying  phases  of  the 
weather  from  day  to  day.  A  similar  record  of  the  above  nature  was 
once  suggested  to  him  by  a  person  who  had  been  greatly  interested  in 
his  conversation,  but  he  replied,  that  he  was  too  old,  and  that  his  habits 
of  writing  unfitted  him  for  the  task. 

Col.  Agnew's  systematic  and  strictly  temperate  habits  assured  a  long 
life,  and  his  death,  the  result  of  a  fall  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  occurred 
on  the  ninth  day  of  September,  1855,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his 
age. 

As  an  appropriate  conclusion  of  this  biographical  sketch  we  make 
the  following  extracts  from  the  obituary  notice  written  by  the  venerable 
Dr.  Elliott,  who  knew  him  during  a  great  part  of  their  lives,  including 
the  period  of  their  greatest  vigour:  "There  was  much  in  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Col.  Agnew  which  furnished  credible  evidence  of  his 
being  a  child  of  God.  In  the  discharge  of  religious  duties,  not  only 
those  of  a  public  but  those  of  a  private  nature,  no  one  was  ever  more 
punctual.  Family  and  secret  worship  were  never  omitted  except  on 
the  ground  of  providential  impediments.  For  both  of  these  duties  he 
had  his  fixed  hours ;  and  when  these  arrived  neither  company  nor  busi- 
ness were  allowed  to  detain  him  from  their  performance,  and  when  the 
place  of  his  secret  retirement  was  occupied,  he  has  been  noticed  to 
retire  to  some  spot  out  of  the  house  where  he  supposed  he  was  entirely 
secluded  from  observation,  and  there  pour  out  his  soul  to  God.  The 
Sabbath  he  consecrated  sacredly  to  religious  duties.  He  was  particu- 
larly attentive  to  the.  religious  instruction  of  his  children  on  that  day, 
in  hearing  them  recite  portions  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism  committed  to  memory.  These  exercises  were  followed  by 
a.n  earnest  and  solemn  appeal  to  them  on  the  subject  of  their  personal 
salvation,  which   often   affected   them    to  tears.     The  writer  has  the 
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declaration  of  one  of  his  children,  that  if  to  any  human  instrumentality 
he  was  indebted  as  a  means  for  his  salvation,  it  was  to  the  faithful  in- 
struction and  appeals  and   prayers  of  his   father.     He   also   by  his 
example  gave  constant  sanction  to  the  value  of  public  ordinances  and 
meetings  for  social  prayer.     His  place  in  the  church  and  the  prayer 
meeting  was  never  vacant  until  the  illness  which  terminated  his  life. 
His  last  illness  was  protracted  and  severe.     During  its  continuance  he 
suffered  intense  pain,  which   he  bore  with    remarkable  fortitude  and 
patience.     By  this  protracted  suffering  God  seems  to  have  been  detach- 
ing his  affections  from  the  world  and  raising  them  to  higher  and  more 
enduring  objects.     His  mind,  as  we  are  informed,  was  much  exercised 
in  reference  to  the  state  of  his  soul.     With  tears  he  lamented  his  short- 
comings in  duty,  but  while  he  had  his  doubts  and  fears,  his  eye  was 
steadily  fixed  on  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  he  expressed  an  humble 
hope  of  .salvation  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ.     It  was  in  Christ, 
and  Christ  alone,  that  he  placed  his  reliance,  and  in  him  we  trust  he  has 
found  .salvation.     I  only  add  that  Col.  Agnew  long  held  the  honourable 
office  of  ruling  elder  in  the  church,  and  was  favourably  known  in  the 
judicatories  of  the  church,  as  a  wise  and  judicious  counselor. 

He  was  married  twice.  His  first  wife  was  Mrs,  Ochiltree,  of  \'ir- 
ginia.  I  ler  parents  had  emigrated  there  from  Adams  county.  Penn- 
sylvania. .She  became  a  widow  about  a  year  after  marriage.  Col. 
Agnew,  who  had  too  late  addressed  her  when  she  was  Miss  Elizabeth 
I'inley,  a  second  time  sought  her  hand,  and  Ix-came  her  husband.  Of 
eight  children  left,  the  second  son,  John  R.  .\),me\v,  is  in  the  Christian 
ministry.  Alter  graduating  at  Dickinson  College,  he  spent  two  years 
at  Union  Theological  .Seminar)',  Prince  Edward,  \'a..  and  one  year  at 
Princeton,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presh)  tery  of 
East  Hanover,  in  1834. 

His  (irst  public  service  was  that  of  missionary-  to  the  Choctaw 
Indians,  on  the  Red  river,  Inirdering  on  Texas,  under  no  missionary 
organization  and  chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  and  at  a  time  when  it 
tried  a  man's  soul  to  go  out  as  a  missionary. 

His  health  having  failed  him  there,  he  returned  to  the  States,  and 
was  settled  as  pastor  in  \'enango  county.  Pa.,  for  nine  years,  when  sore 
throat  compelled  him  to  seek  a  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation. 

He  tluri  determined  never  again  to  accept  a  call  to  a  church,  and 
firmly  adhered  to  this  determination,  though  often  urged  to  settle  as 
pastor,  i>relerring  to  preach  to  the  masses  as  CWkI  mii..'ht  grant  him 
opportunity. 

Siiue  1846,  he  has  served  the  church  and  his  country  in  various 
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capacities :  as  Agent  for  Lafayette  College,  Agent  of  the  Board  of 
Colportage  at  Pittsburgh,  Agent  of  Lincoln  University,  Professor  in 
Steubenville  P'emale  Seminary,  and  as  Chaplain  in  the  Penitentiary  of 
Missouri. 

While  acting  as  Professor  of  Astronomy,  at  Steubenville,  he  invented 
an  ingenious  set  of  sectional  globes,  celestial  and  terrestrial,  combined 
with  an  orrery  in  such  a  manner  that  all  three  in  one  more  clearly  and 
definitely  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  student  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  than  has  been  done  by  any  other  invention,  and  it  will 
be  a  blessing  to  any  school  to  be  furnished  with  these  appliances  for 
illustrating  geography  and  astronomy.  While  laid  aside  from  preach- 
ing by  physical  infirmities,  at  Greencastle,  Pa.,  he  is  completing  these 
inventions. 

In  all  the  public  positions  he  has  occupied  the  Rev.  John  R.  Agnew 
has  proven  himself  to  be  a  man  of  the  very  highest  principles,  faithfuL 
earnest  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  pre-emi- 
nently a  man  of  faith  and  prayer,  preferring  the  poverty  and  trials  of 
the  Gospel  ministry  to  the  many  more  lucrative  positions  which  have 
offered  themselves  to  him  at  various  periods  of  his  eventful  life. 

Col.  Agnew's  oldest  son,  James  Finley,  is  an  officer  in  the  church,  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  His  youngest  son,  Samuel  Agnew,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  the  real  originator  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society,  so  far  as  the  original  suggestion  is  concerned.  He  urged 
upon  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer  the  importance  of  such  an 
organization ;  and  at  his  urgent  request  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer  brodght 
the  subject  before  the  General  Assembly  of  1852,  and  obtained  a  re- 
commendation of  it,  and  at  every  step  of  its  progress  he  has  been  the 
devoted  and  indefatigable  promoter  of  that  society,  and  most  of  its 
success  is  attributable  to  his  gifts,  zeal  and  labours  in  its  behalf.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Brown,  and  Mr.  David  Agnew,  an  elder  with  his  father  in 
the  McConnellsburg  church,  are  the  other  living  children.  William 
died  early.  Mrs.  Sarah  Patterson  died  a  number  of  years  ago,  leaving 
a  large  famil).  His  daughter  Mary,  a  young  lady  of  remarkable 
beauty  and  loveliness  of  character,  died  at  an  early  age.  His  second 
wife  was  Mrs.  R.  Scott,  of  Gettysburg,  Pa., — Miss  Patterson,  of  Lan- 
caster county,  Pa. 


Dr.   LEMUEL  GUSTINE. 

LHIS  distinguished    physician's   first  residence  in    Pennsylvania 
was  in  the  "Wyoming  valley,"  in  1769.     After  the  sad  event 
which  is  known  in  history  as  the  "  Massacre  of  Wyoming," 
Dr.  Gustine  took  up  his  residence  in  Carlisle.     This  was  in  July.  1778. 

The  circumstances  of  th<:  invasion  of  the  Wyoming  settlement  by 
the  British  and  Indians  ;  the  battle  and  massacre :  the  conflagration  of 
their  dwellings,  and  the  destruction  of  their  property  of  all  kinds,  are 
well  known  to  every  reader  of  history,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
But  the  personal  action  of  individuals  during  such  events  is  interest- 
ing, and  may  well  Ix-  further  noticeii. 

The  British  and  their  Indian  allies  had  select'cl  the  time  for  the  attack 
when  the  two  Wyoming  companies  of  Continental  troops  were  absent 
from  the  valley,  having  been  ordered  to  join  the  commander-in-chief 
"with  all  [>ossil)l(;  expedition."  The  number  of  men  and  boys  able  to 
bear  arms  t<>  resist  the  enemy,  was  about  four  hundred,  and  these 
undisciplined  troops  marched  forth  to  meet  the  British  and  Indians,  the 
former  lonsistin)^'  of  British  Provincials  and  Tories,  wire  in  number 
about  four  hundred  men ;  and  of  Seneca  and  Mohawk  Indian .,  about 
six  hundred  and  fifty.  The  Wyoming  men  fought  well,  but  were  over- 
powered by  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy.  Dr.  Gustine,  the  subject 
of  this  article,  was  an  aid  to  Colonel  Dennison,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  commanded  the  Wyoming  troops.  Dr. 
Gustine  and  Colonel  Dennison  were  the  last  to  leave  the  field,  and 
they  were  enabled  with  a  few  others  to  regain  "Forty  Inrt. '  from 
whence  they  had  marched  to  meet  the  enemy.  When  the  fort  was 
invested.  Dr.  Gustine  accompanied  Colonel  Dennison  to  arrange  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  signers  of  that  docu- 
ment. 1  )r.  Gustine  was  a  man  of  great  streng^th  and  activity,  as  well  as 
of  courage.  When  the  British  and  Indians  took  possession  of  "  lurty 
I-"ort,"  the  latter  commenced  to  plunder  our  people.  .Vn  Indian 
attempted  to  take  some  property  or  apparel  from  the  Doctor:  he 
resistetl.  and  giving  the  Indian  a  trip  threw  him  to  the  ground.  The 
other  Indians  were  so  much  pleased  at  the  Doctors  courage  and 
activity  that  they  handed  him  a  rope,  and  said  :  "  I  ie  is  a  drunken  dog: 
lie  him."  Soon  after  the  taking  of  {>ossession  by  Major  John  Butler, 
who  commanded  the  British  and  Indians,  he  said  to  Dr.  Gustine,  *  I  can 
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protect  you,  and  the  others  with  you  to-day,  and  for  this  night  also,  but 
I  cannot  promise  you  safety  to-morrow."  That  night  Dr.  Gustine  was 
enabled  to  procure  a  boat,  and  the  next  morning  set  off  in  it  with  his 
family  and  a  few  others  down  the  Susquehanna.  Landing  for  a  short 
time  at  Fort  Augusta,  (now  Sunbury,  Northumberland  county,)  they 
pursued  their  journey  down  the  river,  and  stopping  for  a  few  days  at- 
Fort  Hunter,  a  few  miles  above  John  Harris'  Ferry,  (now  Harris- 
burg,)  they  came  to  the  Ferry ;  and  from  thence  Dr.  Gustine  and 
his  family  proceeded  to  Carlisle,  where  he  took  up  his  residence,  and 
remained  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1807. 

One  of  the  terms  of  capitulation  of  the  Fort  at  Wyoming,  and  signed 
by  Dr.  Gustine,  contained  the  following :  "  that  the  inhabitants  that 
Colonel  Dennison  now  capitulates  for,  together  with  himself,  do  not 
take  up  arms  during  the  present  contest."  Dr.  Gustine  did  not  return 
to  the  Wyoming  valley,  nor  break  his  engagement  by  re-entering  the 
military  service.  He  pursued  with  great  success  the  practice  of  his 
profession  ;  his  practice  extending  through  a  large  extent  of  country 
in  Cumberland  valley. 

Dr.  Gustine  was  first  married  to  a  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Hooker 
Smith,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Wyoming,  who,  among  other  official 
positions,  was  Surgeon  in  the  Continental  army.  This  lady  died  a  few 
weeks  before  the  "  Massacre  of  Wyoming,"  and  is  buried  at  "  Forty 
Fort."  A  daughter  by  this  marriage,  Sarah,  was  three  years  old  at 
the  time  of  the  massacre,  and  was  in  the  Fort  when  it  was  surrendered. 
This  daughter  accompanied  her  father.  Dr.  Gustine,  to  Carlisle.  She 
subsequently,  namely,  in  1792,  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  R. 
Snowden,  then  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  but  who 
had  for  several  years  resided  at  Carlisle  as  a  student  of  divinity  under 
the  eminent  Dr.  Charles  Nesbit.  Mr.  Minor,  in  his  History  of  Wyo- 
ming, (1845,)  referring  to  the  family  of  Dr.  William  Hooker  Smith,  says : 
''  But  there  was  another  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Dr.  Gustine, 
whose  name  will  be  found*  to  the  capitulation  of  Forty  Fort.  Dr. 
Gustine  removed  to  another  part  of  the  state,  and  an  only  daughter  of 
theirs,  who  was  in  the  fort  at  the  time  of  its  surrender,  married  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Snowden,  father  of  James  Ross  Snowden.  The  heart  leaps 
more  quickly,  and  the  life  current  flows  more  kindly  at  the  mention  of 
his  name,  when  we  recollect  that  the  late  honoured  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  present  Treasurer  of  the  Common- 
wealth, is  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  Wyoming  sufferers." 

Dr.  Gustine,  a  few  years  after  his  removal  to  Carlisle,  married  Miss 
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Mary  Parker,  by  whom  he  had  several  sons  and  daughters,  most  of 
whom  removed  to  the  state  of  Mississippi,  where  they  became  exten- 
sive and  prosperous  planters.  And  now  there  are  none  having  the 
family  name  of  Gustine  residing  in  the  Cumberland  valley,  albeit  there 
are  many  in  that  region  who  are  connected  therewith  by  the  ties  of 
consanguinity  and  affinity,  viz :  the  Hendersons,  Loudons,  Uries, 
Holcombs,  Parkers,  Snowdens,  and  others. 


JOHN  KNOX,  D.  D. 

|R.  KNOX  was  born  June  17th,  1790,  in  Adams  county,  near 
Gettysburg.  His  father  was  Samuel  Knox,  M.  D.,  a  physician 
of  high  reputation.  His  mother  was  Rebecca  Hodge.  Dr. 
Knox  received  his  preparatory  instruction  in  preparation  for  college 
from  his  father  and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dobbin,  pastor  of  "  the  Hill  " 
Associate  Reformed  Church,  of  which,  in  early  life.  Dr.  Knox  was  a 
member.  In  1809,  he  entered  the  Junior  Class  of  Dickinson  College, 
and  graduated  in  181 1. 

Leaving  college,  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Mason.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  181 5,  and  was  ordained  to  the  full  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  installed  collegiate  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  July  i6th,  181 6.  In  this  charge  he 
continued  until  his  death  on  January  8th,  1858. 

On  May  nth,  1818,  he  was  married  to  Euphemia  Provost,  elder 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mason.     Mrs.  Knox  died  July  6th,  1855. 

In  his  private  character  Dr.  Knox  was  the  model  of  a  Christian 
gentleman.  Kind  without  an  air  of  condescension,  truthful  without  an 
ostentation  of  frankness,  warm-hearted  without  credulity,  scrupulously 
honourable,  and  punctiliously,  exact  in  the  use  of  words,  and  in  the 
performance  of  his  promises,  he  won  the  friendship  of  those  who  knew 
him,  and  kept  that  friendship  until  the  last. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Knox  lacked  what  is  commonly  styled  eloquence 
in  delivery,  but  his  manner  had  the  best  element  of  eloquence — which 
was  persuasiveness.  The  matter  of  his  sermons  was.always  evangeli- 
cal, and  this  was  the  chief  secret  of  his  long  continuance  in  one  charge, 
and  of  his  undiminished  influence  throughout  his  pastorate. 

As  a  philanthropist,  he  occupied  a  high  position.  He  was  a  Trustee 
of  Columbia  College ;  of  Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey ;  of  the  Leake 
and  Watt  Orphan  Asylum ;  Chairman  of  the  Publishing  Committee 
of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  a  member  of  several  boards  of  his 
own  church.  In  all  these  public  relations,  he  evinced  a  steady  dili- 
gence, and  lent  his  influence  and  his  wise  counsels  to  the  progress  of 
their  welfare. 

"Dr.  Knox  was  pre-eminently  adapted  to  fill  a  large  place  in  his  day 
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and  generation.  His  noble,  majestic  form  never  disappointed  the 
expectations  which  it  could  not  flail  to  raise.  The  earthly  house  and 
the  immortal  tenant  were  well  matched.  He  was  bom  to  exert  a 
commanding  influence.  He  was  consecrated  to  exert  a  commanding 
influence  for  good.  His  comprehensive  mind  spumed  all  narrow, 
contracted,  mean,  petty  and  false  views  of  any  subject  to  which  his 
attention  was  directed.  He  saw  farther  than  most  men  :  and  as  far  as 
he  saw,  he  saw  clearly,  and  what  he  saw  he  spake,  '  without  partiality 
and  without  hypocrisy.'  Then,  too,  his  great  heart  was  full  of  gen- 
erous sympathies,  which  forbade  him  to  yield  his  judgment  to  the 
special  pleading  of  any  ex  parte  advocate  of  selfishness  and  injustice. 
For  these  and  similar  reasons,  his  wisdom  became  the  characteristic  by 
which  he  was  best  known  to  the  Tvorld — the  secret  of  his  power  in  the 
pulpit,  and  in  pastoral  visitation,  over  the  understanding  and  hearts 
and  consciences  of  his  parishioners,  a  power  which  a  long  ministerial 
life  but  served  to  increase,  and  which  will  continue  to  be  felt  when  all 
the  popular  elocjuence  of  the  times  shall  be  forgotten  ;  tlie  secret,  too 
of  his  election  to  so  many  important  offices  in  the  benevolent  societies 
and  philanthropic  and  ciliicational  institutions  of  his  age,  offices  which, 
however  arduous  and  thankless  the  labours  devoted  upon  him  in 
them,  he  could  not  be  permitted,  for  any  plea  of  increasing  years,  to 
resign  ;  and  the  secret,  moreover,  of  the  innumerable  applications  to 
him,  in  person  and  by  letter,  for  private  advice,  from  kindred  and  con- 
nections near  and  remote  ;  from  members  of  his  own  congregation, 
and  from  his  fellow-citizens  generally ;  from  his  ministerial  brethren  ; 
from  strangers  and  foreigners;  from  high  life,  middle  life,  and  low  life, 
thronging  his  house,  interrupting  him  at  his  meals,  his  devotions  and 
his  studies,  and  burdening  him  with  cares  enough  to  crush  any  ordinary 
man,  tliough,  truth  to  say,  he  seemed  to  thrive  under  them. 

•'I-'or  with  all  the  public  responsibilities  which  his  sound  judgment 
and  discretion  brought  upon  him,  he  found  so  much  time  for  the  enjoy- 
ment and  duties  of  social  life,  that  he  was  best  known  throughout  the 
large  circle  of  Vix&feanily  SinA  friends  for  his  u<arm  affection,  constant  and 
kindly  solicitude,  and  bountiful  hospitality.  Who  that  ever  witnessed, 
can  forget  how  his  imposing  presence  was  relieved  by  the  beautiful 
combination  in  his  manners  of  dignity,  courtesy,  affability  and  cordi- 
ality .'  His  hearty  welcome  was  sustained  by  his  unwearied  attentions 
to  his  guests,  till  his  farewell  left  them  more  his  admirers  than  ever. 
Among  the  multitudes  entitled  to  his  regards,  or  admitted  to  his  con- 
fidence and  favour,  not  one,  in  disappointment,  perplexity  or  sorrow, 
ever  applied  to  him   for  assistance,  counsel  or  consolation    in   vain. 
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Many  a  time  has  he  volunteered  his  thoughtfulness  for  them,  and, 
when  they  least  expected  it,  has  soothed  their  griefs,  guided  them 
through  their  difificulties,  and  opened  to  them  new  avenues  of  useful- 
ness and  prosperity.  And  ever  have  they  found  him  most  deeply 
interested  in,  and  most  ready  to  promote,  tjieir  spiritual  and  eternal 
welfare.  He  watched  for  their  souls.  If  any  man  ever  had  a  right  to 
adopt  the  words  of '  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  east,'  it  was  Dr. 
Knox :  '  When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  it  blessed  me ;  and  when  the 
eye  saw  me,  it  gave' witness  to  me:  because  I  delivered  the  poor  that 
cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him.  that  had  none  to  help  him.  The 
blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me,  and  I  caused 
the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy.  I  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  was 
I  to  the  lame.  I  was  a  father  to  the  poor,  and  the  cause  which  I  knew 
not  I  searched  out.  Unto  me  men  gave  ear,  and  waited,  and  kept  silence 
at  my  counsel.  I  chose  out  their  way,  and  sat  chief,  and  dwelt  as  a  king 
in  the  army,  as  one  that  comfotteth  the  m-ourners.'  " 


ALFRED  FOSTER,  M.  D. 

IN  the  old  graveyard  in  the  borough  of  Carlisle  there  is  a 
monument  with  this  inscription,  "Alfred  Foster,  M.  D. ;  bom 
A.  D.,  1790;  died  A.  D.,  1847,"  C)n  one  side  of  it  is  written, 
"  Purity  of  mind  and  integrity  of  purpose  graced  his  great  attainments 
in  science  and  literature ;  and  his  character  happily  blended  the  guile- 
lessness  of  childhood  with  the  wisdom  of  mature  years."  On  another, 
this:  "His  talents  wen;  various  and  brilliant;  his  l<-aming  t:xttnsivf  and 
accurate  ;  but  diffident  of  his  own  powers,  he  shunned  that  distinction 
which  his  abilities  would  have  secured,  had  ambition  prompted." 

Then-  is  no  place  where  the  excellent  qualities  of  men  are  more 
likely  to  be  extravagantly  portrayed  than  that  which  marks  their  last 
nesting  place*.  In  this  class  would  the  above  inscriptions  bt-  ranked  by 
those  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  life  and  character  of  I  )r.  Foster, 
but  to  those  acquainted  with  them,  there  is  no  word  of  extravagance  in 
what  is  there-  written,  lii-  was  a  student  from  boyhood.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Dickinson  College  in  1809.  was  a  classmate  of  Hon.  James 
Buchanan  and  cli\  itlcd  with  him  the  first  honours  of  the  class.  Here 
their  lives  separated.  Mr.  Buchanan  soon  became  an  eminent  member 
of  the  bar  and  mingled  poliiics  with  his  profession  ;  sought  and  obtained 
distinction  in  public  life,  and  atuined  a  name  that  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered among  men.  Dr.  loster,  with  etjual  abilities  and  far  greater 
acquirements,  was  never  known  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  state : 
never  known  intimately  but  by  people  of  his  own  town :  and  his 
memory  now  has  faded  Irom  the  recollection  of  many  of  the  active 
portion  of  its  population.  But  with  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
know  him.  there  is  an  al)iilini;  love  for  his  character,  faith  in  his  profes- 
sional knowledge,  and  reverence  for  his  intellectual  attainments,  that 
seldom  cluster  round  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

There  is  an  atmosphere  that  always  surrounds  great  minds,  which  is 
peculiar  to  them  and  noticeable  by  the  observant.  This  perxaded  the 
character  of  Dr.  l-oster  more  tlian  that  of  any  other  citizen  of  Carlisle 
during  his  active  career,  although  many  men  of  distinction  resided  here 
at  the  same  time,  and  they  were  generally  his  intimate  friends.  This 
exhibited  itself  in  his  case  in  many  ways.  Among  others  the  following 
will  serve  as  illustrations.  With  the  members  of  his  profession,  when 
he  was  called  into  consultation,  his  judgment  was  considered  unerring. 
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With  the  sick,  and  particularly  with  those  whose  ailments  were  as  much 
mental  as  physical,  when  Dr.  Foster  said  the  danger  was  over  or  there 
was  no  real  cause  for  alarm,  the  patient  was  instantly  relieved ;  but 
more  than  all,  in  that  circle  composed  of  the  leading  men  of  his  own 
profession,  the  leading  men  of  the  bar,  the  clergy  and  the  professors  of 
the  college,  he  was  ever  regarded  as  the  foremost. 

There  is  a  superiority  which  is  seen  and  felt  in  the  refined  social 
circle  that  is  not  recognized  by  the  multitude  and  not  exhibited  in  a 
crowd  or  felt  in  a  public  assembly.  It  is  the  unerring  deference  which 
mind  pays  to  mind,  and  that  in  the  proportion  each  overshadows  the 
other.  Addison,  in  his  Freeholder,  tells  us  that  his  good  genius  once 
conducted  him  to  the  Temple  of  Fame  and  placed  him  where  he  could 
see  all  who  were  there  and  hear  all  that  was  said.  He  saw,  seated  at 
the  table,  the  chief  heroes  and  poets  and  philosophers  of  classic  an- 
tiquity, heard  their  disputations,  and  noticed,  when  debate  ran  high,  a 
nod  from  Homer  settled  the  matter.  In  a  large,  refined  and  highly 
cultivated  society  existing  in  Carlisle,  and  embracing  among  others  the 
members  of  the  various  professions,  the  Faculty  of  the  college,  distin- 
guished officers  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  state,  the 
first  place  was  unhesitatingly  assigned  to  the  Doctor.  And  the  reason 
was  obvious.  There  was  no  subject  that  engaged  the  minds  of  men  in 
science,  in  philosophy,  or  in  the  line  of  the  various  professions,  with 
which  he  was  not  familiar.  Had  a  new  planet  been  discovered  ?  His 
mind  glanced  over  the  whole  range  of  Astronomy  from  the  Ptolemaic 
system  to  the  last  theory  that  had  been  advanced,  and  he  illumined  the 
subject  with  such  stores  of  knowledge,  that  one  who  did  not  know  him, 
would  have  felt  satisfied  he  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  studying  the 
courses  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Was  the  subject  of  pure  mathematics 
introduced  by  some  learned  professor?  He  would  begin  with  the 
history  of  that  science  and  trace  it  through  its  three  great  periods^ 
characterizing  each  by  the  introduction  of  its  new  methods,  showing 
how  geometry  was  almost  exclusively  cultivated  during  the  era  of 
Greek  and  Roman  supremacy ;  how,  after  the  decline  of  Rome,  the 
sciences  took  refuge  among  the  Arabs  who  translated  and  preserved 
the  literary  treasures  of  Greece,  and  introduced  the  second  great 
period  of  mathematics  by  giving  to  Europe  the  decimal  arithmetic 
and  the  algebraic  calculus,  both  of  Indian  origin  ;  and  thence  he  would 
come  down  to  what  had  in  later  years  been  done  by  Descartes,  Newton, 
Leibnitz,  and  their  successors,  Euler,  D'Alembert  and  Laplace. 

Was  some  historic  field  of  battle  the  subject  of  conversation  ?  The 
men    of    military  education  were  astounded   at   the  accuracy  of    his 
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knowledge  of  the  details  of  that  engagement  and  its  influence  on  the 
war  that  was  raging,  and  on  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  nations  engaged  ; 
and  so  on  through  the  whole  round  of  human  knowledge.  There  was 
no  field  Mrith  which  he  was  not  familiar,  and  no  detail  with  which  his 
mind  was  not  accurately  stored.  And  \et  this  great  man  was  as 
modest  as  a  child,  as  unobtrusive  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  and  so  averse 
to  adulation,  that  if  any  one  offered  to  pay  homage  to  his  great  attain- 
ments, he  was  apt  to  offend  him,  and  if  he  dared  to  flatter  him,  was 
sure  to  make  him  angry.  He  never  married,  never  strove  for  or 
attained  wealth,  was  careless  of  money  beyond  his  personal  wants,  and 
met  promptly  his  pecuniary  engagements.  No  man  before  him  had 
«-ver  in  this  place  made  such  high  attainments  in  learning  and  know- 
ledge, and  none  since  has  ever  aspired  to  them. 

His  family  was,  early  in  this  century,  prominent  here,  but  he  was  the 
last  of  his  name  that  resided  in  Carlisle. 


JOHN  CLARKE  YOUNG,  D.  D. 

OHN  C.  YOUNG  was  born  in  Green  Castle,  Pa.  His  father 
was  an  excellent  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  that 
place.  His  mother  was  the  sister  of  the  Rev.  John  X.  Clarke, 
and  Hon.  Matthew  St  Clair  Clarke. 

His  earliest  training  was  received  in  his  native  place,  from  John 
Boreland,  one  of  the  finest  scholars  and  most  admirable  teachers  of  the 
country.  He  was  educated  at  Dickinson  College,  under  the  celebrated 
Dr.  John  Mason.  His  theological  course  was  pursued  at  Princeton. 
In  the  third  year  he  was  chosen  tutor  in  the  college,  along  with  the 
lamented  A.  B.  Dod.  After  finishing  his  studies,  and  being  licensed, 
he  was  first  called  to  the  church  in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  His  preach- 
ing there  made  a  profound  impression,  and  his  ministry  was  successful 
in  a  high  degree. 

After  a  few  years,  Dr.  Young  was  called  to  the  Presidency  of  Dan- 
ville College,  where  his  life-work  was  afterward  spent.  He  was  popu- 
lar with  the  students,  and  greatly  revered  by  the  friends  of  the  college. 
His  ministry  was  greatly  blessed  to  the  awakening  and  conversion  of 
the  students.  He  organized  a  second  church  in  Danville,  to  which  he 
statedly  ministered  for  many  years,  and  where  the  students  attended. 
He  took  an  active  and  decided  part  in  the  discussions  on  slavery  and 
emancipation  in  Kentucky,  and  was  the  author  of  a  report  on  the 
subject  in  the  Synod. 

Dr.  Young  was  Moderator  of  the  Assembly  which  met  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1853,  and  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  that  body  with 
great  ability  and  universal  acceptableness.  The  latter  years  of 
his  life  were  marked  by  disease,  which  terminated  his  usefulness  in 
1857.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of 
Cabel  Breckinridge,  and  sister  of  John  C.  Breckinridge.  His  second 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  Hon.  J.  J.  Crittenden,  who  still  survives  him. 
Two  of  his  sons  are,  or  were,  in  the  ministry. 

"  Dr.  Young,"  says  his  friend,  Rev.  D.  H.  Biddle,  D.  D.,  "  was  an  able 
and  sound  divine,  a  faithful  and  successful  teacher,  of  a  losrical  mind 
and  warm  heart.  His  loss  to  the  church  and  the  cause  of  learning  is 
deeply  deplored,  and  his  memory  is  fondly  cherished  by  all  who  knew 
and  loved  him."  Such  men  are  ornaments  to  their  age,  and  blessings 
to  their  country  and  the  world. 


JAMES  S.  WOODS,  D.  D. 

[HE  REV.  JAMES  STERRETT  WOODS,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Frances  (Sterrett)  Woods,  was  bom  in  Cumberland  county. 
Pa.,  April  1 8th,  1 793.  His  parents  were  Scotch-Irish,  and  one 
of  the  best  families  in  the  Cumberland  valley.  They  were  remarkable 
for  their  intelligence,  integrity  and  energy.  Their  piety  was  Scriptural 
and  practical,  resting  on  the  sound  basis  of  clear  and  thorough  doc- 
trinal knowledge.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  in  the  training  of 
their  children. 

Samuel  Woods,  the  father,  was  a  man  of  the  highest  probity,  courage 
and  reliability.  During  the  progress  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  he 
acted  as  Indian  scout — a  most  perilous  undertaking — in  the  service  of 
the  Government,  or  on  behalf  of  the  neij,'hbourhood  in  which  he  lived, 
which  was  then  the  red  man's  undisputed  home.  The  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Stcrrcit,  it  is  said,  was  a  woman  of  devoted  piety, 
and  pre-emintnt  for  hi^r /ai/A.  The  character  of  their  children  is  their 
b«;st  eulogy.  They  worshi|>til  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Carlisle. 
Pa.,  under  the  care  u(  Rev.  Dr.  1  )avidson,  and  subsequently  Rev.  Dr. 
H.  R.  Wilson.  Metre  Mr.  Woods  first  professed  religion.  James  S. 
Wooils  received  his  classical  education  with  Mr.  John  Cooper,  Hope- 
well Academy,  Pa.;  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa., 
under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  John  McKnight,  D.  1).  He  obtained  his 
theological  education  at  Princeton,  \.  j..  and  was  licensed  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  Brunswick,  in  1817,  His  first  settlement  was  in  Miltliii 
county.  Pa.,  whither  he  came  in  1819.  From  this  time  until  1822  he 
labourt  d  as  an  evangt  list  in  the  valley  of  the  Juniata,  from  Lewistown 
to  Shade  (iaj).  Through  this  field,  embracing  McX'eytown,  Newton- 
Hamilton  and  Shirleysburg,  he  laid  the  foundations  for  the  present 
churches.  Here  he  is  claimed  as  the  father  of  Presbylerianism.  Often 
he  preached  in  private  houses,  scliool  houses  and  barns.  He  mingled 
much  with  the  people,  catechising  statedly  and  faithfully,  and  visiting 
tile  sick  and  living  whenver  known.  Many  still  live  in  the  churches 
of  Mc\'eyt<)\vn  and  .Newton-Hamilton  who  count  him  their  spiritual 
lather,  and  hold  hip)  in  the  highest  esteem.  In  the  bounds  of  these 
places  a  work  I'l  ),'race  was  carried  on  for  two  years,  which  he  con- 
sideretl  one  of  the  most  powerful  he  had  ever  seen.  He  resided,  at 
first,  in  the  vicinity  of  .Mc\'eytown,  and  was  called,  in  1S23,  to  take 
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charge  of  the  Lewistown  and  McVeytown  churches.  In  the  spring  of 
1823  he  moved  to  Lewistown,  and  continued  the  pastor  of  the  church 
there  until  the  time  of  his  death,  a  space  oi  rv&zxXy  forty  years. 

James  S.  Woods  was  married  before  he  came  to  Mifflin  county,  to 
Marianne  Witherspoon,  a  daughter  of  John  Witherspoon,  D.  D.,  one 
of  the  presidents  of  Princeton  College,  and  the  only  clergyman  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant 
from  the  eminent  Scottish  Reformer,  John  Knox,  and  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  patrons  of  religion,  liberty  and  learning  in  America.  This 
htdy,  a  native  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  was  possessed  of  fine  mental  powers 
and  great  moral  worth,  and  exercised,  it  is  believed,  an  important 
influence  in  the  formation  of  her  husband's  ministerial  character.  The 
fruit  of  this  marriage  was  nine  children,  six  sons  and  three  daughters. 
In  the  religious  training  of  these,  Mrs.  Woods  was  assiduous  till  the 
time  of  her  death,  which  occurred  in  1846,  in  the  "sure  and  steadfast 
hope,  which,  as  an  anchor,  entereth  into  that  within  the  vail."  Two  of 
the  sons  haVe  died:  one\  John  W.  Woods,  while  preparing  for  the  pro- 
fession of  law;  the  other,  Lieutenant  James  S.  Woods,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  while  gallantly  leading  his  company  in  the  storming  of 
Monterey,  Mexico.  The  father  of  this  family  lived  to  see  his  children 
beicome,  through  the  grace  of  Gbd,  his  hope  and  his  joy,  and  closed  his 
life'in  the  prospect  of  meeting  his  loved  and  loving  ones  in  heaven. 

"  His  ^ou^ehold  circle,"  says  the  Rev.  David  D.  Clarke,  D.  D.,-.in  a 
sefttion  preached  to  Dr.  Woods'  bereaved  church,  by  request  of  the 
elders  and  trustees;  "his  hoiisehold  circle  was  a  rare  example  of  un- 
marred  communion.  He  was  always  its  attractive  centre.  The  appre- 
ciating visitor  could  not  fail  to  see  how  each  heart  clung,  as  the  tendril, 
to  that  true  and  trusted  husband  and  parent,  and  fondly  entwined  each 
other.  Even  his  grand-children  were  made  merry  and  frisky  as  lambs 
under  the  charm  of  his  smiles;  and  to  take  tea  at  grandpa's  was 
counted  a  special  honour. 

"  But  it  is  not  meet  that  I  should  enter  further  within  the.  precincts  of 
this  stricken  home !  The  bereavement  by  this  death  is  first  and 
greatly,  but  nOt  solely  yours.  We  tell  it  in  two  sweet  words,  'Our 
father !'  You  knew  him  as  none  other  did ;  you  loved  him  as  none 
other  could.  God  gave  him  and  took  him.  Bless  his  name  that  he 
was  spared  to  you  so  long,  to  be  the  guide  of  your  youth  and  the 
glory  of  your  ripened  years.  His  life,  so  consistent  and  beneficent,  was 
a  grand  success.  Much  of  its  fruit  has  already  been  gathered  and 
garnered  in  heaven,  and  more  awaits  the  hand  of  the  great  husband- 
man.    To  sustain  your  relation  to  such  a  man  and  such  a  ministry  is  a 
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heritage  more  precious  than  silver  or  gold.  He  did  not  live  to  become 
a  burden  to  himself,  or  to  you.  God,  whom  he  served,  took  him  in  his 
own  time  and  way — always  the  best.  He  spoke  not  in  death,  but  you 
know  his  life,  and  'being  dead  he  yet  speaketh.'  What  more  can  you 
do — what  more  does  God  require  than  to  bow  down  in  trusting,  hope- 
ful submission,  and  say,  '  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  O  Lord,  be  done !' 

"  We  come  now  to  survey  a  litde  further  the  public  and  professional 
life  of  our  departed  brother,  as  it  was  embraced  in  his  pastorate  here 
oi  forty  years.  Appearance,  temper  and  manner,  it  is  well  known,  are 
often  elements  of  personal  attraction  and  influence.  Brother  Woods 
possessed  a  commanding  presence.  His  temper  was  warm,  social  and 
genial.  There  was  a  dignity,  seriousness  and  kindness  in  his  mien, 
which  commanded  attention  and  respect.  His  piety  was  stable  and 
practical,  his  convictions  earnest,  and  his  purposes  decided.  For  the 
authority  of  Scripture  his  reg^ard  was  profound;  to  whatever  he  thought 
right  his  adherence  was  unwavering.  Principle,  duty,  honour,  he  never 
sacrificed ;  yet  he  was  not  dogmatic  or  obstinate,  but  modest  and 
humble.  He  did  not  seek  his  own  praise  in  the  disf>aragrment  of 
others.  He  was  willing  to  be  enlightened,  and  even  led  by  others,  in 
whose  judgment  and  honesty  he  confided.  He  was  punctual  in  all 
engagements — in  pulpit  and  pastoral  service,  with  his  friends,  and  in  his 
attendance  on  all  the  judicatories  of  the  church.  His  desire  was  not 
fame,  but  to  ix-rform  his  duty  and  do  j^'ood.  Wherever  you  met  him. 
his  character  was  transparent,  whether  under  his  own  roof,  which  was 
truly  a  minister's  home,  or  that  of  others,  in  the  sanctuary  of  God.  or  in 
the  church  courts,  he  was  the  same — the  tnie  friend,  the  agreeable 
companion,  the  Christian  gentleman,  and  the  consciciuious  servant  of 
God.  A  conscience  void  ol  offence  toward  (iod  and  man  made  him 
fearless,  and  no  one  could  despise  him.  He  had  a  pleasant  look  and 
a  kind  word  tor  all  he  met.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  man  would 
make  friends,  secure  confidence,  and  have  influence.  No  man  in  the 
county  had  a  stronger  hold  on  the  veneration  of  the  people.  By  his 
brethren  of  the  Pnsbytt-ry  he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  the 
Christian  peopl<'  of  our  churches  were  always  glad  to  make  him  their 
guest.  1  tleem  it  a  great  privilege  to  have  enjoyed  his  acquaintance 
and  regard. 

"  l)r.  WofHJs  was  a  patriot.  While  a  student  at  college  he  joined  a 
company,  chiefly  of  stuiitnis,-to  march  to  Baltimore  when  attacked  by 
the  British  troops.  He  was  not  a  perfect  man  ;  we  don't  present  him 
as  such,  lor  such  he  did  not  claim  to  be;  but  he  was  a  rare  man.  a 
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good  man,  a  faithful  man,  a  useful  man,  loved  and  honoured  by  God 
and  man. 

"  If  descent  from  an  exalted  ancestry,  if  a  marriage  alliance  to  one  of 
the  most  renowned  of  American  names,  if  personal  worth  and  a  long 
life  of  well-doing,  entitle  one  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  posterity. 
Dr.  Woods  has  a  claim,  and  this  record  of  his  long,  faithful  and  fruitful 
ministry  fills  one  of  the  brightest  pages  of  the  church's  history. 

"  Let  us  hear  the  testimony  of  those  who  knew  him  best :  '  Dr. 
Woods,'  says  Rev.  G.  Elliott,  '  was  remarkable  for  his  candor,  his 
modesty  and  his  magnanimity.  His  heart  was  the  seat  of  kindness, 
and  his  home  the  scene  of  untiring  hospitality.  Those  who  had 
recently  conversed  with  him  familiarly  could  realize  that  he  feft  how 
precarious  was  his  condition,  and  that  he  was  growing  in  meetness  for 
Heaven.' 

"Dr.  Engles,  in  The  Presbyterian,  says:  'An  esteemed  and  venerable 
minister  of  our  church,  and  a  beloved  member  of  the  Synod  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  departed  this  life.  After  such  a  life,  death  is  but  a  transi- 
tion from  labour  to  reward.' 

" '  We  knew  him  well  from  early  manhood,'  Dr.  McKinney,  in  The 
Presbyterian  Banner,  says.  '  We  were  twenty-two  years  co-presbyters. 
Often  did  we  labour  together  in  religious  services  of  great  interest. 
He  was  a  good  man,  a  devoted  minister,  and  an  exalted  though  lowly 
Christian.  He  has  turned  many  to  righteousness,  and  will  shine  as  the 
stars  forever  and  ever.' 

"But  let  us  see  how  this  high  praise  is  supported  by  the  long  ministry 
which  has  just  closed  on  earth.  Much  of  the  harmony  of  social  life,  and 
much  of  the  success  in  every  vocation,  depend  on  the  observance  of 
the  great  law  of  adaptation,  of  properly  fitting  things.  Ignoring  this 
law  commonly  entails  difficulty,  disappointment  and  failure.  He,  whom 
we  all  mourn,  was  in  the  harmony  of  his  relations,  and  in  the  success 
of  his  labours,  a  delightful  example.  Who  was  better  suited  to  this 
field,  in  all  its  aspects,  than  he  ?  Who  could  have  endured  so  long  and 
so  well  ?  Who  could  have  so  won  the  respect  of  all  around,  and  the 
confidence  and  love  of  those  especially  committed  to  his  spiritual  over- 
sight, binding  them  in  the  stability  and  repose  of  an  intelligent  and 
harmonious  communion,  and  anchoring  himself  more  deeply,  with  every 
revolving  year,  in  the  confidence  and  veneration  of  the  community  ? 
In  your  just  and  appreciating  tributes,  brethren,  in  this  appropriate  and 
beautiful  edifice,  confessedly  to  a  great  extent  the  fruit  of  his  judicious 
and  patient  efforts,  in  what  he  has  done  for  the  numerical  and  spiritual 
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increase  of  this  church,  and  through  it  for  other  churches,  and  for  the 
general  cause  of  God — in  these  is  found  the  answer. 

"  To  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  he  devoted  his  life.  Whatever 
of  talent  or  culture,  whatever  of  gifts  natural  or  gracious  he  possessed, 
were  gratefully,  and  without  reserve,  laid  at  the  feet  of  Christ  In  the 
cross,  as  the  symbol  of  the  truth  and  power  of  God,  he  recognized  the 
chief  and  sure  agency  for  the  reformation  and  redemption  of  our  ruined 
humanity,  the  sovereign  antidote  to  mortal  woe.  Baptized  in  the 
spirit  of  Him  who  triumphed  as  he  expired  on  Calvar>-,  at  once  the 
Saviour  and  Sovereign  of  the  world,  his  was  a  faith  that  would  i,nvf 
Christ  the  throne  of  the  universe,  his  a  charity  that  would  make  the 
world  its  beneficiary.  Textual,  evangelical,  methodical  and  earnest,  his 
preaching  (.vcrywhen:  commanded  attention  and  secured  edification. 
In  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  wrote  out  and  committed  to 
memory  his  sermons,  dispensing  with  the  manuscript  in  the  delivery. 
His  style  was  simple  and  unadorned,  but  clear  and  forcible.  His  good 
taste,  his  apprehension  of  spiritual  and  eternal  things,  and  his  lifsirt-  to 
win  souls,  made  him  intensely  anxious  that  all  should  understand  what 
he  s|»oke.  Hut  few  men  felt  more  fully  than  he  did  that  the  pulpit  is 
the  '  preacher's  throne.'  Out  of  it,  he  evinced  the  meekness  of  the 
lamb;  in  it,  the  boldness  of  tlie  lion.  He  felt  that  he  could  teach  his 
hearers.  However  striking  their  superiority  over  him  in  many  things,  he 
felt  that  in  the  most  important  of  all  things  he  had,  as  he  ought  to  have, 
su{)eriority  over  them.  He  could  make  the  wisest  of  them  more  wise. 
He  could  reprove  the  most  learned  of  them  for  their  ignorance  of  'the 
one  thing  needful.'  'Physicians,  jurists,  statesmen,  must,'  says  an 
elegant  writer,  '  bow  themselves  before  the  pulpit,  and  must  yield  their 
dignified  obeisance  to  him  who  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation,  "the 
mouth  of  iiod." 

■  I  )r.  Woods  loved  his  people,  and  while  his  strength  supported  him 
was  much  amongst  them.  His  school  house  preaching,  his  regular 
catechetical  instruction,  his  Bible-class  exercises,  and  his  wise,  untiring 
and  affectionate  pastoral  visitation  constituted  a  most  arduous  and 
useful  part  of  his  long  and  fruitful  labours.  The  Sabbath  school,  one 
of  the  lust  ordered  and  most  efficient  in  the  Presbytery,  he  considered 
a  model  Sabbath  school.  He  loved  the  young.  In  the  season  ol  trial, 
in  the  chamber  of  the  sick  and  the  dying,  his  ready  perception  of  pro- 
priety, his  tenderness,  his  familiarity  with  the  Bible,  his  rich  fund  of 
Christian  experience,  endeared  him  to  all  who,  in  those  times,  were 
privileged  to  enjoy  the  counsels  and  consolations  of  his  benignant 
ministry.     To  e.xhibit  Christ,  to  bring  men  to  Christ,  to  confirm  and 
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comfort  those  who  were  in  Christ,  and  to  glorify  Christ,  was  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  his  labours. 

"  The  cause  of  Temperance  found  in  him  an  early  and  enduring 
friend.  The  evil  of  intemperance  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
which  afflicts  society.  On  this  subject  no  one  was  better  able  than  he 
to  form  a  correct  judgment.  He  lived  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Temperance  Reformation.  He  saw  the  evil  in  its  fearful  and  unre- 
sisted progress.  He  carefully  watched  the  working  of  the  several 
plans  of  reformation.  He  considered  the  law  defective,  and  as  it  is, 
badly  enforced.  His  conviction  was  clear,  that  the  true  policy  was  pre- 
vention, starting  with  the  young,  and  that  but  little  dependence  could  be 
placed  on  any  individual  reformation,  which  was  not  supported  by 
Christian  principle.  Views  so  sound  will  not  be  questioned,  having  the 
support  of  Scripture  and  facts. 

"Two  things  are  characteristic  of  this  church  under  Dr.  Woods,  order 
and  growth.  It  has  enjoyed  throughout  his  pastorate  unwonted 
harmony.  Its  peace  has  been  almost  unbroken.  But  few  cases  for 
discipline  have  occurred,  and  rarely  has  it  been  found  necessary  to  refer 
one  for  settlement  to  a  higher  court  than  the  church  Session.  And 
while  Dr.  Woods  had  great  confidence  in  a  true  revival  of  religion, 
refreshing  Christians,  and  bringing  many  sinners  to  Christ,  and  while 
he  never  ceased  to  pray  and  wait  for  the  special  reviving  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  his  own  congregation,  and  throughout  the  church,  and 
was  allowed  of  God  to  rejoice  in  many  a  special  and  glorious  visitation 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  this  church,  he  relied  mainly  on  the  regular 
and  usual  increase.  And  seldom,  in  his  long  pastorate,  was  there  a 
communion  season  without  one  or  more  additions  to  the  membership. 

"The  honorary  title  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  eight  or  ten  years 
ago,  by  the  Trustees  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  Although  he 
gave  but  little  time  to  literary  studies,  after  his  entrance  upon  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  he  was  a  good  classical  scholar:  He  taught  a  school 
while  he  resided  above  McVeytown ;  and  for  some  time  after  his  set- 
tlement here  had  charge  of  the  Academy,  a  classical  school  he  was 
instrumental  in  building.  Among  his  pupils  were  Rev.  M.  B.  Hope, 
D.  D.,  Re/.  Mr.  Reed,  Missionary  to  Siam,  Rev.  David  McCay,  Hon. 
R.  C.  Hale,  Judge  Benjamin  Patton,  and  others  of  whom  I  have  no 
record.  Messrs.  McCay,  Milliken,  and  Woods  entered  the  ministry 
from  this  church.  One  (McCay)  has  lately  entered  upon  his  reward; 
the  others  are  still  faithfully  proclaiming  that  salvation  which  they 
were  brought  to  know  through  the  ministry  of  this  sainted  pastor. 
When    Dr.  Woods  assumed    the    oversight  of  this   church,  William 
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McKay,  Daniel  Robb,  Jacob  Walters,  and  Anthony  \  oung,  were  the 
Ruling  Elders ;  these  all  are  dead.  Of  the  trustees  not  one  lives. 
The  members  still  living  here  are  Mrs.  Eleanor  Doty,  Mrs.  Mary  Jacob, 
Mrs.  Waldron,  and  Ephraim  Banks,  Esq.,  venerable  and  beloved 
Christians  !  To  you  it  has  been  given  to  receive  your  late  pastor,  and 
after  waiting  forty  years  upon  his  ministry,  amid  many  changes  and 
trials,  to  see  him  laid,  full  of  years  and  of  honours,  in  the  grave  !  May 
the  good  Shepherd  be  near  and  keep  you,  '  make  you  to  lie  down  in 
green  pastures,  and  lead  you  beside  the  still  waters  ;  even  in  the 
paths  of  righteousness,  for  his  name  sake.  And  when  you  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  may  you  have  no  fear  of 
evil,  his  rod  and  his  staff  comforting  you,  and  your  dwelling  be  in  the 
housL-  of  the  Lord  for  ever  !* 

"Here  Dr.  Woods  began  his  pastorate;  here  it  was  closed.  He 
found  you  weak ;  he  left  you  strong.  To  your  steadfast  confidence, 
your  cordial  co-operation,  and  your  generous  forbearance,  he  felt  his 
obligation.  What  a  treasure-  is  such  a  life  to  the  world!  How 
unvalued  !  What  a  glorious  place  will  it  fill  in  the  grand  reckoning  of 
the  judgment !  The  influence  of  every  sermon  and  prayer,  every 
exhortation  and  word  of  warning  and  comfort  spoken  in  the  closet, 
every  visit  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  the  dying,  or  the  silent  and 
solemn  utterance  of  a  holy  walk  before  the  family,  and  in  the  circles 
of  social  life  and  of  business,  upon  the  young  and  the  old,  the  educated 
and  the  influential,  for  individual  and  social  good,  for  temporal  and 
eternal  happiness — the  influence  1  say  of  all  these,  mnning  through 
forty  years'  service,  tlie  full  revelation  of  the  last  day  will  alone  dis- 
close !  .And  in  the  imp>artial  and  final  adjustment  of  all  human  char- 
acter and  deeds,  the  ministry  of  this  dear  pastor  will  receive  tlie 
reward  of  grace,  in  the  accordant  salutation  of  those  whom  he  l)rought 
to  Christ,  and  in  the  transporting  plaudit  of  the  Master,  '  Will  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant !'  " 
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jjVER  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  the  death  of  Judge 
Reed,  and  yet  the  remembrance  of  him  is  distinct  with  the  bar 
of  Carlisle  and  the  State,  and  with  the  people  of  this  county ; 
far  more  so  than  that  of  others,  equally  eminent  in  their  day,  who  died 
years  later. 

He  was  born  on  Marsh  creek,  then  York,  now  Adams  county,  in 
1 786.  His  farther  was  General  William  Reed,  who  held  a  Major's  com- 
mission in  the  later  years  of  our  Revolutionary  war.  Having  a  taste 
and  genius  for  military  life,  he  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  Major 
General  of  Militia.  '  He  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  District 
of  York  and  Adams  in  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  1790.  He  a:lso  represented  the  same  district  in 
the  State  Senate,  from  1804  to  1808.  Upon  the  declaration  of  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  181 2,  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Snyder,  Adjutant  General  of  the  State.  He  immediately 
entered  upon  duty,  and  organized  two  divisions  of  the  army;  one  at 
Meadville,  Crawford  county,  which  marched  under  General  Tannahill 
for  the  Niagara  frontier ;  the  other,  under  General  Crooks,  was  ordered 
to  Fort  Meigs.  Owing  to  the  exposure  and  fatigue  incident  to  this 
arduous  service,  he  sickehed  and  died  in  Westmoreland  county,  1813. 

His  son,  John  Reed,  was  prepared  for  college  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dobbin,  of  Gettysburg.  After  completing  his  collegiate  course  at 
Dickinson  College,  he  read  law  under  the  direction  of  William  Maxwell, 
of  Gettysburg.  In  1809  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  Westmoreland  county.  In  a  short  time  his 
practice  extended  through  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Indiana,  Arm- 
strong and  Westmoreland.  During  the  last  two  years  of  his  profes- 
sional career  in  these  counties,  he  performed  the  duties  of  Deputy 
Attorney  General. 

In  181 5,  Mr.  Reed  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  declined  re-election.  In  December,  1 819,  he 
was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Dr.  John  McDowell,  a  distinguished 
surgeon  of  the  army  of  the  Revolution ;  and  on  the  loth  of  July,  1820, 
was  commissioned  by  Governor  Findlay,  President  Judge  of  the  Ninth 
Judicial  District,  then  composed  of  the  counties  of  Cumberland, 
Franklin,  Adams  and  Perry.     Judge  Reed  continued  in  that  position 
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until  1839,  when,  by  change  of  the  Constitution,  his  commission  expired. 
He  then  resumed  his  position  at  the  bar,  and  continued  in  active 
practice  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Carlisle,  on  the 
19th  day  of  January,  1850,  when  he  was  in  the  sixtj'-fourth  year  of  his 
age. 

In  1834,  he  was  made  Professor  of  Law  in  Dickinson  College.  The 
degree  of  LL.  IJ.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  officers  of  Washington 
College,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1839,  and  in  1849  or  1850,  he  was 
made  an  honorary  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Societ>-  of 
Philadelphia. 

It  is  a  source  of  just  pride  to  the  friends  of  the  dead  to  know  that 
they  are  pleasurably  remembered;  and  when  this  happens  to  be  tlu- 
case,  the  inquiry  why  it  is  so  is  most  natural.  In  the  case  of  Judge 
Kccd  there  are  a  number  of  causes  which  unite  in  making  his  fame 
lasting.  He  was  the  {'resident  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  District, 
and  presided  with  dignity,  ability  and  integrity,  by  virtue  of  a  commis- 
sion meant  to  be  for  life,  conferred  by  a  Governor  able  to  discriminate 
as  to  character,  and  to  know  the  importance  of  the  grant  he  made. 
He  presided  for  nineteen  years,  in  a  district  where  the  bar  was  not 
inferior  to  any  in  the  commonwealth  or  country;  having  among  its 
number  Thomas  (1.  McCullough,  George  Chambers,  James  Dunlop, 
T.  Hartley  Crawford,  John  1'".  Denny.  George  Metzgar,  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  Andrew  Carothers,  John  D.  Mahon,  Charles  B.  Penrose. 
Frederick  Watts,  W.  M.  Biddle,  and  others,  all  men  of  distinction,  with 
whom  he  was  not  only  officially  connected,  but  with  many  of  them 
intimately  associated,  and  his  fame  and  theirs  will  always  commingle. 
He  also,  while  on  the  bench,  and  afterwards,  conducted  a  Law  School, 
in  Carlisle,  with  marked  success.  Among  his  students  were  such  men 
as  (icorge  P.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  H.  N.  McAllister.  Esq.,  Hon.  A.  (1. 
Curtin,  Rev.  Alfred  .Nevin,  1 ).  D.,  LL.  1 ).,  who  subsequently  entered 
the  ministry,  Hon.  F.  W.  Hujjhes,  J.  Ellis  Bonham,  Esq.,  Hon.  Samuel 
Linn,  Hon.  James  H.  Campbell,  Hon.  John  C.  Kunkel  and  W.  H. 
Miller,  l-^sq.,  of  Pennsylvania;  J.  L.  Carey  and  Hon.  Carroll  Spence,  of 
Maryland:  Hon.  W.  N.  Smithers,  of  Delaware:  Hon.  Alexander 
Ramsey,  of  Minnesota ;  and  Hon.  James  Kelly,  of  Oregon :  by  all  of 
whom  his  name  has  ever  been  held  in  reverence.  His  official  position, 
and  that  ot  instructor  ot  young  men,  gave  him  a  marked  position  in 
society,  and  he  filled  it  to  the  letter.  His  manners  were  refined  and 
agreeable ;  his  wit  was  quick  and  sparkling,  and  his  home  the  abode 
of  refinement:  and  there  is  no  one  that  has  ever  come  within  the 
sphere  of  his  infiuence  that  is  not  better  for  having  done  so. 


SAMUEL  AGNEW,   M.   D. 

OCTOR  SAMUEL  AGNEW  was  born  at  Millerstown,  near 
(Gettysburg,  in  Adams  county,  August  loth,  in  the  year  1777, 
and  was  the  son  of  James  Agnew  and  Mary  Ramsey, 

He  was  of  Scotch  descent,  or  from  that  people  who,  encouraged 
by  James  I,  migrated  from  Scotland  and  England  to  the  confiscated 
estates  in  the  province  of  Ulster.  They  were  a  rare  people.  Under 
their  industry,  intelligence  and  enterprise  the  desolated  lands  were 
reclaimed,  towns  grew  up,  and  manufactures  were  extensively  estab- 
lished. They  were  Presbyterians,  and  neither  the  tyranny  of  Charles 
II  or  James  II,  the  dragoons  of  Claverhouse,  nor  the  intimidations  of 
the  Papacy,  could  compel  them  to  surrender  their  independence,  or 
dishonour  their  manhood.  These  were  the  people  who  have  made 
sacred  the  glens  and  moors  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  who  rather 
than  yield  their  convictions  of  faith  and  duty,  suffered  the  sharpest  per- 
secutions, and  came  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  find  a  home  more 
congenial  to  their  tastes.  Men  of  strong  intellects,  independent 
thinkers,  intolerant  of  oppression,  gentle  in  peace,  terrible  in  war. 
they  have  left  their  impress  upon  all  the  institutions  of  the  country  of 
their  adoption.  The  father  of  Dr.  Samuel  Agnew  was  quite  as  ready 
to  resist  oppression  as  his  ancestors  had  been,  and  when  hostilities 
commenced  in  the  Colonies,  he  espoused  their  cause  against  the 
encroachments  of  Great  Britain,  took  up  arms  as  a  soldier  and  was 
wounded  in  one  of  the  battles  of  New  Jersey. 

The  academical  studies  of  Dr.  Agnew  were  commenced  under  Rev. 
Matthew  Dobbin,  of  Gettysburg  ;  and  after  his  graduation  at  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  in  1798,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, under  Dr.  John  McClellan,  a  prominent  surgeon  in  Greencastle, 
Pennsylvania.  In  1800,  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  During 
the  war  of  181 2  he  served  as  a  surgeon,  and  after  its  termination  com- 
menced the  practice  of  medicine  in  Gettysburg,  but  afterwards,  in  1807, 
located  in  Harrisburg,  as  in  consequence  of  its  selection  as  the  seat  of 
government  the  place  promised  to  become  one  of  importance.  In  this 
field  he  rapidly  rose  to  deserved  eminence,  establishing  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice.     His  counsel  and  aid  were  sought  after,  not  only  by 
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his  professional  brethren  in  Harrisburg,  but  throughout  the  different 
counties  of  middle  and  western  Pennsylvania. 

In  1803,  Dr.  Agnew  married  Miss  Jane  Grier.  Her  mother  was  a 
Holmes — a  prominent  family  of  Carlisle.  The  issue  of  this  marriage 
was  six  children,  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Two  of  these 
children,  a  son  and  daughter,  died  in  childhood.  The  oldest  son,  Rev. 
John  Holmes  Agnew,  D.  D.,  a  sketch  of  whom  will  appear  in  this 
volume,  became  distinguished  for  his  scholarly  attainments  and  literar)' 
position.  The  next  child,  Mary  Ann,  died  in  early  life,  in  L'niontown. 
Pa.,  where  her  brother  was  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  She 
was  regarded  as  a  young  lady  of  great  loveliness  of  character,  as  well 
as  devoted  piety.  A  second  son,  the  Hon.  Judge  James  C.  Agnew, 
died  at  Edina,  Missouri,  March  ist,  1870,  greatly  lamented  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Knox  county,  to  whom  he  was  well  known,  and  among  whom 
he  had  for  many  years  occupied  several  responsible  civil  positions,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  Eldership  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  During 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion  he  entered  the  Union  Army  as  Commissar)- 
of  one  of  its  regiments,' his  two  sons  entering  with  him,  the  one  as 
Lieutenant,  the  other  as  a  private. 

His  surviving  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Rev.  John  R.  Agnew,  at 
present  of  Greencastle,  a  man  of  fine  culture  as  a  scholar,  and  a  noble 
Christian  gentleman. 

As  a  physician,  Dr.  Agnew  possessed  a  rare  combination  of  qualities. 
Thoroughly  conversant  in  the  literature,  and  familiar  with  the  resources 
of  his  profession,  his  opinions  were  always  received  with  respect  by  his 
medical  friends.  Though  pressed  with  the  arduous  duties  of  an  exten- 
sive and  laborious  practice,  he  occasionally  contributed  to  the  periodical 
medical  literature  of  the  day,  and  was  often  called  upon  to  deliver 
literary,  scientific,  and  religions  addresses.  His  paper  on  the"lnter- 
mittcnts  of  the  Susquehanna  Region,"  is  one  of  great  merit,  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  men  eminent  in  the  profession.  The  late  Pro- 
fessor Samuel  Jackson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  in  the 
most  complimentary  terms  of  both  his  learning  and  skill,  and  on  one 
occasion  remarked  to  Rev.  Dr.  Dewitt,  that  "  if  he  had  an  only  son 
dangerously  ill,  tlure  was  no  physician  between  Philadelphia  and  New 
( )rleans  whose  services  he  would  rather  have,  than  those  of  Dr. 
Agnew." 

The  Rev.  T.  H.  Robinson,  in  his  ■  Historical  .Address  on  the  Ruling 
Elders  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Harrisburg."  says:  "few 
men.  have  been  better  fitted  in  natural  talents,  in  education,  in  per- 
sonal character,  and  in  public  position,  than  Dr.  Agnew,  for  a  wide 
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and  permanent  influence  of  the  best  and  highest  kind  over  their 
fellow-men.  He  was  a  man  of  notable  qualities.  In  the  eye  of  the 
world  he  was  one  of  the  marked  men  of  society ;  and  both  in  social 
and  professional  life,  as  well  as  in  the  church,  he  was  promptly 
accorded  a  place  as  a  leader. 

"Though  a  charming  social  companion,  and  distinguished  member  of 
■  the  medical  profession.  Dr.  Agnew  was  not  less  prominent  in  the 
church.  He  led  a  consistent  and  godly  life,  and  rarely  allowed  his 
duties  as  a  physician  to  prevent  his  regular  attendance  on  the  public 
services  of  the  sanctuary.  He  was  a  ruling  Elder  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Harrisburg,  for  fifteen  years." 

As  an  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  Dr.  Agnew  was  held, 
at  the  special  request  and  on  motion  of  such  a  man  as  Jeremiah  Evarts, 
he  was,  in  1826,  elected  a  corporate  member  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  To  any  agency  of  the  church, 
whether  Sunday  schools,  Bible,  Tract,  or  Temperance  societies,  he 
gave  an  active  and  hearty  support.  He  was  emphatically  an  active, 
earnest,  public  spirited  Christian. 

The  Rev.  W.  M.  Paxton,  D.  D.,  in  a  sermon  delivered  at  Greencastle 
after  the  death  of  Dr.  Agnew,  from  Psalm  xxxvii,  37,  "Mark  the 
perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace," 
took  occasion  to  speak  of  him  as  one  to  whom  this  Scripture  might 
apply  with  more  than  ordinary  propriety.  Quoting  from  that  sermon, 
he  says,  "  As  a  man  Dr.  Agnew  exhibited  an  assemblage  of  interesting 
qualities.  He  had  a  mind  sound,  clear  and  discriminating,  naturally 
vigorous  but  strengthened  and  polished  by  a  regular  course  of  collegiate 
discipline,  expanded  by  extensive  professional  study  and  matured  by 
the  experience  of  a  protracted  life.  His  literary  taste  was  cultivated 
and  correct.  To  a  vigorous  and  cultivated  intellect  he  added  all  the " 
finer  qualities  of  heart.  ■  He  was  characterized  by  an  expansive  benevo- 
lence of  feeling.  To  the  old  and  the  young  of  every  class  and 
condition  he  was  uniformly  tender  and  affectionate.  His  heart 
appeared  to  overflow  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  In  his 
domestic  and  social  relations,  he  won  for  himself  the  most  endeared 
affection ;  he  was  a  devoted  husband,  a  loving  father,  and  an  affectionate 
friend.  The  natural  serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  his  temper  gave  a 
charm  to  his  old  age,  and  the  affability  and  dignified  unobtrusiveness 
of  his  manners  elicited  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 
He  was  esteemed  as  a  public  spirited  citizen,  was  honoured  as  a 
generous,  self-sacrificing  philanthropist,  and  valued  as  a  steadfast, 
sympathizing  friend."     Again,  in  speaking  of  the  religious  side  of  his 
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character,  he  says :  "  It  was  as  a  Christian  that  Dr.  AgTiew  shone  pre- 
eminently. A  warm  hearted  but  rational  piety  was  the  great  leading 
feature  of  his  character;  it  was  the  pervading  and  controlling  principle 
of  his  public  and  private  life.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  November,  \  849,  in 
the  seventy-third  year  of  his  life.  His  death  was  as  gende  arjd  as  quiet 
as  a  summer  evening ;  as  calm  as  when  an  autumn  sun  sinks  below  the 
western  horizon,  and  as  its  beams  gild  the  bending  sk)-,  long  after  the 
great  body  of  flame  is  out  of  sight,  so  do  the  delightful  memories  of  his 
life  linger  in  the  thoughts  and  hearts  of  men. 


JOHN  Mcknight,  d.  d. 

OHN  McKNIGHT  was  born  near  Carlisle,  Pa.,  October  ist,  1754. 
He  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  under  the  Presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  in  1773.  He  studied  Theology 
under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Cooper,  Pastor  of  the  Middle  Spring 
Church,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Donegal  between 
the  meetings  of  Synod  in  1774  and  1775,  and  was  ordained  by  the 
same  Presbytery  in  the  latter  part  of  1776,  or  early  in  1777. 

Mr.  McKnight,  soon  after  his  licensure,  organized  a  congregation  in 
Virginia,  on  Elk  "Branch,  embracing  the  country  between  Shepherds- 
town  and  Charlestown.  In  1 783,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Lower  Marsh 
Creek  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Adams  county.  Pa.  In  July,  1 789,  he  was 
called  to  be  a  colleague  Pastor  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers,  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  congregation  of  the  city  of  New  York.  This 
call  was  accepted,  and  he  was  installed  on  the  2d  of  December  of 
that  year.  In  1791,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Yale  College,  and  in  1795,  was  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  McKnight  remained  in  New  York,  in  the  earnest  and  faithful 
discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties  twenty  years,  when  he  resigned  his 
charge.  On  leaving  New  York,  he  removed  to  a  small  but  beautiful 
farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  which  he  had  pur- 
chased for  a  residence.  Though  declining  a  regular  call,  yet  he  con- 
sented to  be  a  Stated  Supply  to  the  church  of  Rocky  Spring,  which 
was  about  three  miles  from  his  dwelling. 

In  1 81 5,  he  was  invited  to  the  Presidency  of  Dickinson  College,  and 
accepted  the  invitation,  but  finding  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  institution 
much  embarrassed,  resigned  the  office,  and  returned  to  his  farm, 
preaching  as  opportunity  offered,  till  his  life  terminated,  October  21st, 
1723. 

Dr.  McKnight  published  six  Sermons  on  Faith,  (recommended  by 
Drs.  Rodgers  and  Witherspoon,)  1 790  ;  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1 795 ; 
a  Sermon  before  the  New  York  Missionary  Society,  1 799 ;  a  Sermon 
on  the  Present  State  of  the  Political  and  Religious  World,  1802  ;  a 
Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  King,  181 1. 

In  the  year   1776,  he  was  married   to  Susan,  daughter  of  George 
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Brown,  of  Franklin  county,  Pa.,  who  survived  her  husband  about  nine 
years.     They  had  ten  children,  two  of  whom  entered  the  ministry. 

In  a  letter  dated  Detroit,  March  nth,  1853,  the  Rev.  George  Duf- 
field,  D.  D.,  says : 

"  As  a  preacher  Dr.  McKnight  was  calm  and  dispassionate.  Although  there  was 
very  little  variety  in  either  his  tone  or  gesture,  yet  his  delivery  was  far  from  being  dull 
or  monotonous,  it  was  well  adapted  to  his  matter,  which  was  generally  a  lucid,  logical 
exhibition  of  some  important  Scriptural  truth.         »         •         •         • 

"  Ur.  McKnight  finished  his  earthly  career  surrounded  by  his  family  and  friends,  and 
among  a  people  who  still  greatly  reverence  his  memory.  Having  commenced  his 
ministerial  labours  in  the  region  where  he  died,  at  a  very  early  period  after  its  first  set- 
tlement, his  name  was  associated  with  the  earliest  and  most  important  events  connected 
with  the  church  and  cause  of  Christ  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle. 
There  are  still  living  a  considerable  number  who  cherish  a  grateful  appreciation  of  his 
services  as  an  able  and  faithful  minister  of  Christ." 


REV.  JOHN  LINN. 

OHN  LINN  was  born  in  Adams  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
year  1749.  His  parents  were  Presbyterians,  and  were  con- 
nected with  the  congregation  ofi  Lower  Marsh  Creek,  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Carlisle.  He  made  a  profession  of  religion  while  he  was 
yet  quite  a  youth.  He  was  fitted  for  college  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Smith, 
of  Pequea,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  gra,duated  at 
Nassau  Hall,  during  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  in  the  year 

1773- 
After  leaving   college,    Mr.    Linn    returned   to   Pennsylvania,   and 

studied  Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Cooper,* 

pastor  of  the  congregation  of  Middle  Spring,  within  the  limits  of  what 

was    then    Donegal  (now  Carlisle)  Presbytery.     He  was    Hcensed  to 

preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Donegal,  in  December,  1776.     Not  far 

from  a  year  after  his  licensure,  the  congregations  of  Sherman's  valley, 

in  Cumberland  (now  Perry)  county,  invited  him  to  become  their  pastor. 

He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  accordingly  ordained  and  installed 

shortly  after.     Here  he  remained  labouring  faithfully  and  efficiently  to 

the  close  of  his  ministry,  and  his  life.     He  died  in  the  year  1820,  in  the 

seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  in  the  ministry,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Gettys,  a  native  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  resided.  She  sur- 
vived him  a  few  years.  They  had  seven  children,  five  sons  and  two 
daughters.  One  of  them,  the  Rev.  James  Linn,  D.  D.,  born  in  1783, 
was  the  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

"  Mr.  Linn,"  says  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  "  was  about  five  feet  and  ten  inches 
in  height,  portly  and  symmetrical  in  his  form,  and  muscular  and  active 
in  nis  bodily  movements.  He  had  great  strength  of  constitution,  and 
uncommon    powers   of  endurance.     His    disposition    was    social    and 


■  *  Dr.  Cooper  was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  or  about  the  year  1772,  graduated  at  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  in  1763,  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  February  22d,  1765,  and  was  installed 
pastor  of  Middle  Spring  church,  November  21st,  of  the  same  year,  which  church  he  served  thirty-one 
years,  resigning  the  charge  on  account  of  declining  health.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Dickinson  College,  in  the  year  1792.  He  died  April  5th,  1805,  in  the  seventy-third 
year  of  his  age.  "  As  a  preacher,"  says  Dr.  Moodey,  "  Dr.  Cooper  seems  to  have  been  distinguished 
rather  for  the  solidity  and  excellence  of  his  matter,  than  for  elegant  diction,  or  an  attractive  delivery.  He 
was,  however,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry  particularly,  a  more  than  ordinarily  popular  preacher,  and, 
with  the  more  intelligent  and  reflecting  portion  of  the  community,  he  retained  his  popularity  to  the  last." 
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cheerful,  he  could  easily  accommodate  himself  to  persons  of  different 
characters  and  conditions  in  life,  and  was  cordially  welcomed  by 
every  circle  into  which  he  w'as  thrown.  He  was  distinguished  for 
sobriety  of  mind  rather  than  versatility',  was  reflective  rather  than 
imaginative.  He  was  accustomed  to  write  his  sermons  out  at  full 
length,  and  deliver  them  from  memory,  except  that  in  the  summer, 
his  morning  discourse,  which  was  a  lecture  on  some  portion  of  the 
New  Testament,  was  usually  delivered  without  preparation.  He  had 
a  remarkably  clear  voice,  and  expressed  himself  with  great  solemnit>' 
and  impressiveness.  One  of  his  manuscript  sermons — a  sermon 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Waugh* — I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  perusing,  and  it  shows  that  he  was  a  correct  writer, 
and  an  instructive,  methodical  and  earnest  preacher.  He  was  uncom- 
monly devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  flock,  giving  no  inconsiderabk- 
portion  of  his  time  to  pastoral  visitation.  In  his  family,  and  ImKi-cl 
in  all  his  relations,  he  was  a  fine  example  of  Christian  dignity,  tender- 
ness and  fidelity." 

'Samuel  Waugh  wan  a  native  of  Carroll's  Tract,  in  Ailam*  county,  I'.i.,  was  graduated  at  the  <  .■llr^;o 
nf  New  Jertey,  in   1773,  wru  tctllcd  as  |i,isiirr  of  the  ntiit..!  congregalioni  of  I  .ist  l'cnn«Uirou|;h  and 
Monoghan,  in   1782,  and  continued  in  tliis  irl.ilion  until  his  ilc.ilh,  which  took  |>Uce  in  January,  is<>7 
One  of  hit  iNurishiiincni  (Judge  CIcndcnin)  «/»  of  him:  ~"lk-  wjs  a  s..unil  di»inc.  a   very  aiir|Jnlile 
fiiratlur.  ami  highly  ciitecnied  liy  hi*  |k:o|iIc."' 
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FREDERICK  SMITH,  ESQ. 

|N  the  3d  of  May,  1861,  Frederick  Smith  closed  a  life  of  labour, 
honour  and  usefulness  in  Chambersburg.  He  was  born  in 
Friends'  Cove,  Bedford  county.  Pa.,  February  6th,  1 796,  and 
received  his  classical  education  at  Washington  College,  After  com- 
pleting the  study  of  the  law,  he  removed  to  Chambersburg,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  181 8.  Soon  establishing  a  reputation,  he  was 
appointed  District  Attorney  for  Franklin  county,  and  filled  the  office 
creditably  for  a  number  of  years.  A  prominent  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  he  served  several  terms  in  the  Legislature,  and  -syas  twice 
elevated  to  the  Speakership.  Although  he  abandoned  active  participa- 
tion in  politics,  early  in  his  career,  he  always  occupied  a  high  position 
in  his  party,  and  was  frequently  prominently  brought  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  gubernatorial  nomination.  During  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  he  enjoyed  a  lucrative  practice  at  the  bar,  and  won  distinction 
in  his  profession.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Hon.  Alexander 
Thomson's  judgeship,  he  was  unanimously  recommended  by  his 
brethren  at  the  bar  for  appointment  to  the  vacancy. 

An  ardent  friend  of  education,  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  our  schools 
and  colleges,  and  was  for  many  years  Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania 
College,  and  one  of  its  most  energetic  trustees.  Although  laboriously 
occupied  in  his  profession,  the  concerns  of  his  church,  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran,  elicited  his  warmest  interest,  and  he  diligently  attended  upon 
its  services  and  worked  for  its  welfare.  The  Sabbath  school  engaged 
his  best  efforts,  and  for  a  long  period  he  was  its  Superintendent — from 
July  13th,  1832,  to  February  3d,  1856. 

No  man  of  his  day  won  more  completely  the  confidence  of  the 
community,  and  none  exerted  a  wider  influence.  A  more  stainless 
name  was  never  borne  in  the  society  of  his  adopted  home ;  his  word 
was  never  weighed ;  his  promises  were  accepted  without  questioning, 
and  his  endorsements  passed  without  the  discount  of  a  doubt. 

In  manners  he  was  remarkably  plain,  his  demeanor  was  simple  and 
unostentatious,  his  disposition  exceedingly  amiable  and  winning.  With 
the  agricultural  community  he  was  an  especial  favourite,  and  to  him 
they  flocked  with  their  business,  and  came  for  advice  in  all  the  affairs 
of  their  lives,  trusting  him  with  implicit  faith  and  veneration. 

The  beneficent  influence  which  the  lives  of  such  men  exert  over  their 
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neighbours  and  acquaintances  who  come  long  under  their  operation, 
cannot  be  estimated ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  good 
Frederick  Smith  did  lives  after  him,  and  that  his  memory-  shall  be 
loved  and  honoured  when  more  brilliant  citizens  will  be  forgotten. 

He  brought  up  a  large  family,  all  but  one  of  which  survived  him. 
The  only  exception  was  his  eldest  son,  Alfred  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  who 
graduated  with  high  honour  at  Pennsylvania  College,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Franklin  county.  He  died  in  his  twenty  -eighth 
year,  after  having  acquired  a  billiant  reputation  as  an  editor,  and  as 
the  most  remarkable  literary  genius  that  his  native  place  produced : 
having  given  abundant  assurance  of  his  becoming  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  letters  of  our  day. 


FRANCIS  LAIRD,  D.  D. 

|HE  REV.  FRANCIS  LAIRD,  D.  D.,  became  the  pastor  of  the 
churches  of  Plum  Creek  and  Pike  Run,  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Redstone,  Pa.,  in  1800,  where  he  continued  till  1831,  when 
he  resigned  this  charge  and  accepted  a  call  for  the  whole  of  his  time  to 
the  church  of  Murrysville,  Pa.  Here  he  continued  closely  and  lovingly 
devoted  to  the  pastoral  duties  of  his  charge,  till  1850,  when  he 
resigned  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  He  died  April  6th, 
1 85 1,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age — the  fifty-fourth  of  his 
ministry. 

He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  during  the  presidency  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Nisbet,  and  received  the  honorary  title  of  D.  D. 
from  Jefferson  College.  He  was  a  man  of  studious  habits  through 
life,  well  learned,  especially  inclined  to  biblical  criticism,  and  well 
qualified  for  it.  Many  a  young  minister  profited  by  his  kind,  clear  and 
correct  suggestions  in  this  line.  Even  to  the  last  days  of  his  life,  his 
supreme  delight  was  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  the  original 
tongues.  When  his  eyes  had  become  dimmed,  so  that  he  could  no 
longer  read  with  the  subdued  light  of  his  room,  he  would  stand  out 
of  doors  in  the  sun,  its  light  blazing  full  on  the  page  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  spread  before  him,  while  with  quivering  finger  he  essayed  to 
follow  the  words  of  the  Holy  Book. 

He  strove  to  draw  the  truth  from  the  very  fountain  head,  and  he 
was  content  with  nothing  less. 

Equally  well  he  loved  to  communicate  it,  when  possible,  in  the  very 
language  in  which  God  had  given  it  to  man.  During  the  last 
moments  of  his  life,  this  desire  knew  no  abatement  and  was  his  ruling 
passion.  Almost  the  very  last  words  he  uttered,  faintly  whispered 
into  the  ear  of  a  sympathizing  friend,  were  the  Greek  of  St.  Paul : 
Ta  panta  kai  en  pasi  Christos;  Christ  is  all  and  in  all.     Col.  iii,  1 1 . 


THOMAS  CREIGH,  D.   D. 

MWHE  HOX.  JOHN  CREIGH,  the  grandfather  of  ilic  Rev. 
wCm  Thomas  Creigh,  emigrated  from  Ireland  to  Carlisl. .  Cumber- 
land county,  Pa.,  in  the  year  1761,  his  paternal  ancestors 
having  left  Germany  about  the  year  1640,  on  account  of  the  religious 
persecution  then  existing  against  Protestants.  From  a  private  letter 
from  the  minisirrr  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Carmony,  Ireland,  it 
appears  that  the  great-grandfather  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cnigh  was  a  ruling 
elder  in  that  church  in  1719,  while  his  grandtath'-r  filled  the  same  office 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cariisii-.  To  this  we  may  add  that 
Judge  Creigh  was  an  ardent  di  lender  of  the  principles  of  the  .American 
Revolution,  and  his  grandson,  Dr.  .Alfred  Creigh,  of  W'ashiui^ton,  Pa., 
has  his  commission  bearing  date  April  29th,  1770,  "in  litfi-mc  of 
Anicricaii  Liboty." 

Such  were  the  paternal  ancestors  of  the  Rev.  1  )r.  Creigh,  while  his 
maternal  ancestors — the  Parkers  and  Dunbars — coming  from  Scotland, 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Conodoguinett  creek,  a  liw  miles  from 
Carlisle,  near  the  old  Presbyterian  Meeting  House,  as  early  as  1  730, 
some  of  whom  filled  the  office  of  elder. 

Dr.  John  Creigh,  the  father  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  I'homas  Creij^h,  was 
born  in  Carlisle,  educated  at  1  )ickinson  CoIlej,re.  and  rcctivi  d  his  de^^^rcc 
of  M.  U.,  in  Philadelphia,  and  after  an  eventful  life.  d<  voted  exclusively 
to  the  arduous  duties  of  his  profession,  died  in  Carlisle  on  \ov<;mlK:r 
7th,  1S4S.  Dr.  John  Creii^h  and  l^llen  Dunbar  Creigh.  had  six  sons 
and  four  daughters,  of  whom  Thomas  was  i\\c  fourth  son,  who  was 
born  in  iSoS;  of  these  ten  children,  but  three  sons  and  one  daughter 
survive. 

Thomas  Creigh  received  the  best  English  education,  which  being 
completed,  he  entered  the  l^tin  Grammar  school,  and  in  due  time 
became  a  student  of  Dickinson  College.  F"or  four  consecutive  years 
he  pursued  his  collegiate  studies  under  Rev.  Dr.  W'm.  Xeill,  (Presi- 
dent.) Prof  Henry  X'etakc.  Rev.  Alexander  McClelland,  Rev.  Joseph 
Spencer  and  Dr.  John  K.  Findley,  men  who  ranked  high  in  their  pro- 
fession, and  through  whose  instrumentality  the  graduates  of  that 
college  were  each  prepared  to  act  a  distinguished  part  in  the  active 
duties  of  life.  Among  his  twenty-one  classmates  who  graduated  with 
him  in   1828,  six  became  ministers,  viz:    Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Davidson. 
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ReV.  N.  G.  White,  Rev.  E.  Y.  Buchanan,  Rev.  Robert  Bryson,  Rev. 
J.  G.  Brackenridge,  and  himself. 

Whilst  attending  college,  Mr.  Creigh  attached  himself  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Carlisle,  then  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  George 
Duffield,  and  after  he  graduated,  placed  himself  under  the  Carlisle 
Presbytery.  He  spent  the  usual  time  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  and  after  being  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Carlisle 
Presbytery,  he  received  a  call  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Mercers- 
burg,  Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  ordained  and  installed 
on  November  17,  1831,  in  which  church  he  has  faithfully  laboured  for 
forty-four  years.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  added  that  this  church 
has  a  peculiar  history,  worthy  of  being  recorded.  Although  it  had  a 
nominal  existence  for  many  years,  yet  its  first  settled  pastor  was  the 
Rev.  John  Steele,  who  served  it  about  two  years ;  the  next  was  the 
Rev.  John  King,  a  licentiate  of  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  who  wa§ 
installed  pastor  on  the  30th  day  of  August,  1769,  and  who  resigned  his 
charge  in  1 8 1 1 ,  although  his  death  from  old  age  did  not  occur  until 
July  15,  1 81 3,  then  in  his  seventy-third  year,  having  preached  to  that 
congregation  forty-two  years.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  David 
Elliott,  who  was  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbyter}'  of  Carlisle,  and  who 
was  ordained  and  installed  October  7,  181 2  ;  he  resigned  the  pastoral 
charge  of  this  church  October  29,  1829,  having  filled  the  pulpit  for 
seventeen  years.  Two  years  after  the  close  of  Dr.  Elliott's  ministry, 
or  on  the  17th  day  of  November,  1831,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Creigh  was 
installed  its  pastor ;  thus,  for  a  space  of  one  hundred  and  six  years,  this 
old  Presbyterian  church,  baptized  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  sanctified 
by  His  presence,  has  had  but  four  regularly  ordained  ministers,  and 
until  the  i8th  day  of  March,  1874,  when  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Elliott  occurred,  two  of  the  three  were  alive  to  testify  of  God's  good- 
ness to  the  church  of  His  own  right  hand's  planting. 

Mr.  Creigh  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  Pa.,  about  1853,  It  can  be  testified  without  flattery, 
that  Dr.  Creigh's  high  attainments  in  personal  piety,  his  faithful  exhibi- 
tion of  Divine  truth,  his  sound  judgment,  his  prudence,  his  constant 
study  to  promote  the  peace  and  purity  of  the  church  and  neighbour- 
hood by  precept  and  example,  his  interest  in  behalf  of  education,  and 
his  constant  desire  to  promote  the  extension  of  the  church  of  his  choice 
and  of  his  fathers,  handed  down  to  him  for  so  many  generations,  has 
enabled  him,  through  the-  blessing  of  God,  to  strengthen  the  church 
entrusted  to  him  by  so  many  precious  reminiscences,  so  many  pious 
memorials,  and  to  do  a  grand  life-work. 
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In  the  town  of  his  early  >cars,  of  his  middle  age,  and  advanced  life, 
I  )r.  Creigh's  personal  influence  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  person. 
His  opinion  on  all  subjects  is  considered  sound  and  orthodox.  As  a 
member  of  Presbytery  he  occupies  a  high  position.  In  subjects  con- 
ii((  t<:d  with  the  interests  of  the  church  his  ministerial  brethren  almost 
invariably  take  his  counsel  and  advice.  And  although  age  and  honour- 
able gray  hairs  have  set  their  mark  upon  him,  his  health  appears  to  be 
improving,  and  from  present  appearance  he  will,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  attain  to  his  fiftieth  year  in  the  ministry. 


MAJOR  DAVID  NEVIN. 

[OWARDS  the  close  of  the  last  century,  two  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Nevin,  came  from  England  to  this  country,  one  of 
whom  settled  on  the  Hudson  river,  New  York,  in  which 
region  his  descendants  are  still  found,  occupying  high  social  positions, 
and  the  other  of  whom,  Daniel  Nevin,  chose  Cumberland  valley  for 
his  home. 

Mr.  Nevin  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mrs.  Margaret  Reynolds, 
widowed  sister  of  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  elsewhere  noticed  in  this 
volume,  and  lived  at  Herron's  Branch,  near  Strasburg,  Franklin  county. 
The  youngest  child  of  this  marriage  was  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who 
was  born  February  23d,  1782. 

In  his  earlier  years  he  received  such  education  as  the  school  in  the 
neighbourhood  could  give,  and  assisted,  as  he  was  able,  in  conducting 
the  operations  of  his  father's  farm,  for  which  there  was  a  greater 
necessity  inasmuch,  as  his  elder  and  only  brother,  John,  was  at  the 
time  "a  student  in  Dickinson  College.  It  would  seem  that  he  had 
more  than  common  desire  for  rnental  improvement,  for  often  was  he 
heard,  in  after  life,  by  his  familiar  friends,  to  speak  of  books  which 
he  had  read  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  among  which  the 
Poems  of  Robert  Burns  held  a  conspicuous  place. 

After  some  training  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  Mr.  Nevin  united  with  his  young  friend 
McCracken,  afterwards .  General  Samuel  McCracken,  of  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  in  trading  on  the  Ohio  river,  a  business  which,  at  that  time, 
with  its  risks  and  toils,  required  an  unusual  degree  of  the  spirit  of 
enterprise.  Returning,  after  some  time,  to  Cumberland  valley,  to 
which  he  was  strongly  attached,  he  continued  in  mercantile  life,  in 
which  his  skill,  industry,  and  perseverance  were  crowned  with  large 
success.  On  February  ist,  18 10,  Mr.  Nevin  married  Mar>'  Peirce, 
only  daughter  of  Joseph  Peirce,  Esq.,  who  resided  on  one  of  his  farms 
above  Carlisle,  and  who  was  an  only  son  of  one  of  the  first  and  most 
enterprising  setders  of  Cumberland  county.  Mrs.  Nevin  survived 
her  husband  some  fifteen  years,  after  having  reached  the  ordinary 
limit  of  human  existence,  three-score  years  and  ten.  After  her 
decease,  the  following  touching  and  truthful  tribute  to  her  memory 
was  published  by  one  occupying  a  distinguished  position  in  the  world, 
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who  knew  how  to  appreciate  her  worth:  "Few  women  have  filled 
more  honourably  through  life  the  proper  sphere  of  woman's  relations 
and  duties.  No  one  could  well  be  more  faithful  as  a  wife,  or  more 
true  and  devoted  as  a  mother.  Her  large  family,  mourning  as  they 
do  her  loss,  may  count  themselves  happy  in  her  memory-,  as  they  all 
concur  also  in  pronouncing  it  blessed.  Nature  and  grace  combined 
to  make  her  more  than  usually  loving  and  worthy  of  love.  She 
seemed  to  live,  move,  and  have  her  being,  in  the  element  of  kindness. 
Her  spirit  was  made  up  of  gentleness  and  peace.  The  law  of  self- 
forgetting  and  self-sacrificing  service  entered  largely  into  all  her  domes- 
tic and  social  relations  ;  so  that  she  appeared  to  be  never  so  happy  as 
in  trying  to  make  others  happy.  An  atmosphere  of  trustful  sincerity 
and  hopeful  benevolence  always  attending  her,  gave  her  presence  for 
this  purpose  a  special  adaptation  and  force.  She  carried  with  her 
through  life,  one  might  say,  the  joyous  simplicity  of  a  child — a  simplic- 
ity which  was  devoid  of  all  affectation,  and  that  knew  no  g^ile.  What 
might  have  seemed  to  be  thus  in  one  view  her  weakness,  became  her 
great  strength.  Her  passive  nature  clothed  her  with  an  uncommon 
amount  of  active  resolution  and  power.  Her  work  in  life  was  great, 
and  she  did  it  well.  Her  praise  is  not  with  her  own  family  simply, 
but  with  all  who  knew  her  as  neighbours,  acquaintances  and  friends. 
It  may  be  doubted  if  she  ever  had  an  earnest  enemy  in  the  community 
to  which  she  belonged;  and  it  is  certain  that  she  has  now  gone  down 
to  the  grave  in  the  midst  of  universal  esteem  and  regret  It  is  felt 
on  all  sides,  that  a  "  mother  in  Israel  "  has  been  taken  away,  and  that 
a  mournful  void  is  created  by  her  removal.  There  is  something 
touching  indeed  in  the  spontaneous  tribute  that  is  everywhere  paid 
to  her  acknowledged  goodness.  But  her  friends  sorrow  not  for  her 
as  those  who  have  no  hope.  She  had  consecrated  herself  in  early 
life  to  the  service  of  God  ;  she  showed  herself  an  earnest  Christian 
all  her  days;  and  she  died  at  last  in  the  full  hope  of  a  blessed  immor- 
tality through  Him  who  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.  •  Retaining 
the  full,  unclouded  use  of  her  faculties  to  the  end,  and  knowing  well 
that  the  end  was  come,  she  rebuked  the  tears  of  diose  who  stood 
sorrowing  around  her  dying  bed,  professed  her  unwavering  confidence 
in  Christ — and  in  Him  wholly  and  alone — and  so,  with  peaceful 
serenity,  surrendtred  her  spirit  into  the  hands  of  (iod.  Death  came 
upon  her  thus  as  the  Christian's  sleep.     She  died  in  the  Lord." 

In  the  war  of  181  ^.  Mr.  Nevin,  in  the  capacity  of  Major,  with  a  large 
number  of  the  citizens  of  .Shippensburg,  in  which  place  he  had  then 
come  to  reside,  marched  to  Baltimore  for  the  defence  of  that  city. 
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The  scene  at  the  separation  on  this  occasion,  as  wives,  mothers  and 
sisters  bade,  though  with  sad  hearts  and  tearful  eyes,  their  loved  ones 
go  forth  and  battle  for  their  country,  is  represented  as  peculiarly 
thrilling.  All  interests,  however  dear,  seemed  to  be  merged  in 
that  of  patriotism.  And  hence,  satisfied  that  duty  called  them  to 
imperil  their  lives  in  the  tent ;  on  pestiferous  plains,  or  amidst 
the  death-missiles  of  the  field  of  conflict,  the  brave  men  went  for- 
ward with  steady  step  and  unyielding  nerve  to  vindicate  the  right, 
and  repel  the  invading  foe.  The  principal  elements  of  Major 
Nevin's  character  were  courage,  self-reliance,  kindness,  uprightness, 
enterprise,  and  decision.  He  was  felt,  in  the  entire  section  of  the 
county  in  which  his  days  were  chiefly  spent,  to  be  a  man  of  truth,  wis- 
dom, sincerity,  justice  and  force.  The  Hon.  George  Sanderson,  late 
Mayor  of  Lancaster,  a  life-long  friend  of  Major  Nevin,  says  of  him  : 
"  He  was  one  of  the  best ,  known  and  most  prominent  men  in  the 
Cumberland  valley.  By  his  industry  and  energy  he  secured  for  him- 
self the  reputation — and  deservedly  so — of  being  one  of  the  most 
successful  merchants  and  business  men  of  the  community  in  which  he 
resided.  A  man  of  the  strictest  integrity  in  all  his  dealings  and  inter- 
course with  his  fellow  men,  his  word  was  at  all  times  as  good  as  his 
bond,  and  his  character  was  beyond  reproach.  Kind  and  generous  by 
nature,  he  was  liberal  to  the  poor,  never  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
appeals  of  the  distressed,  and  his  numerous  charities  were  bestowed 
without  ostentation  or  self-glorification.  Take  him  all  in  all,  he  was  a 
model  man,  and  the  place  he  occupied  in  Shippensburg  and  its  vicinity 
it  would  be  difficult  to  fill.  In  short,  he  was  emphatically  one  of 
nature's  noblemen. 

"  Major  Nevin  was  a  firm  and  consistent  Democrat  from  principle, 
a  sincere  admirer  of  the  doctrines  promulgated  and  inculcated  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  was  withal  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intel- 
ligence and  of  great  influence  in  his  party.  He  was  a  representative 
from  Cumberland  county  in  the  Reform  Convention,  1837-8,  and 
assisted  in  remodeling  the  State  Constitution.  Although  not  a  speak- 
ing member,  owing  to  a  diffidence  in  his  own  ability,  his  sound  judg- 
ment and  the  liberal  principles  which  he  entertained  gave  his  opinions, 
which  were  eagerly  sought  for  by  his  colleagues,  a  weight  in  that 
assemblage  of  the  talented  men  of  the  commonwealth,  which  few  of 
his  fellow  members  of  greater  pretentions  possessed." 

In  person  Major  Nevin  was  tall,  of  robust  frame,  and  commanding 
appearance.  His  countenance  was  indicative  of  benignity,  quick  per- 
ception, prompt  action,  and  strong  decision.     His  manner  was  dignified 
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and  somewhat  reserved,  ever  exhibiting  the  culture  which  arose  from 
frec^uent  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  much  travel.  His  whole 
bearing,  whilst  utterly  free  from  haughtiness,  or  any  undue  assumption 
of  worth,  was  expressive  of  a  consciousness  of  rectitude  of  intention, 
and  a  high  degree  of  self-respect.  He  felt  equally  at  home  in  associa- 
ting with  the  great,  and  in  mingling  with  the  humble. 

Major  Nevin's  health,  during  many  of  his  last  years,  was  feeble,  by 
reason  of  a  severe  shock  which  his  system  had  sustained  from  a  pro- 
tracted attack  of  malignant  fever  in  1823.  But  notwithstanding  he 
was  thus  called  to  battle  with  physical  prostration  and  suffering,  few 
men  were  more  active  in  attention  to  business.  "  Persrtfranlia,"  the 
motto  on  the  family  coat  of  arms,  brought  over  by  a  kinsman  from 
Scotland,  seemed  to  be  his  actuating  and  ruling  principle.  With 
heroic  spirit  he  bore  up  under  a  complication  of  maladies,  thus,  in  all 
probability,  as  his  physician  told  him,  leng^ening  his  earthly  career, 
by  not  allowing  himself  to  sink  under  the  operation  of  causes  which 
threatened,  and,  but  for  this  reason,  must  have  hastened  its  termina- 
tion. 

At  length,  after  a  long  struggle  with  disease,  he  departed  this  life  on 
May  27th,  1848,  surrounded  by  most  of  his  family,  and  in  the  full  exer- 
cise of  his  mental  powers.  By  special  n-tjuest  of  the  military'  of  the 
town,  permission  was  granted  them  to  march  with  his  funeral,  and  after 
an  admirable  funeral  discourse  pronounced  in  his  late  dwelling  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  by  his  nephew,  John  Williamson  Nevin,  1 ).  I ).. 
LL.  r>.,  the  very  large  concourse  which  followed  his  mortal  remains  to 
the  grave  showed  that  his  hold  upon  the  public  regard  was  such  as  it 
is  the  privilege  of  but  few  to  have,  and  that  he  was  as  extensively  and 
deeply  lamented  by  the  community,  when  dead,  as  he  was  respected 
by  them  while  living.  His  body  is  now  t-ntombed  in  the  family  lot  in 
Spring  Hill  Cemetery,  where  also  slumbers  the  dust  of  his  wife,  and 
eldest  son,  Joseph  P.,  since  deceased,  and  that  of  two  young  daughters, 
whom,  in  early  life,  he  followed  to  the  grave. 

The  surviving  sons  of  Major  Nevin,  in  the  order  of  their  age.  are : 
Edwin  H.  Nevin.  D.  D..  Philadelphia,  .Alfred  Nevin.  D.  D..  LL.  D.,  of 
the  same  city,  Samuel  Williamson  Nevin.  Esq..  and  William  Wallace 
Nevin,  M.  r>.,  both  of  Shippensburg.  and  David  Robert  Bruce  Nevin, 
Pension  Agent,  U.  S.  .A.,  Philadelphia.  The  explanation  of  the  K'ivinj,' 
of  two  such  eminent  Scottish  names  to  two  of  his  children,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  family,  as  reliable  tradition  affirms,  are 
lineally  descended  from  the  Scottish  heroes  from  whom  these  names 
arc  taken. 
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MONG  the  remarkable  men  of  the  Cumberland  valley,  no  one 
is  more  entitled  to  distinction  than  Samuel  Duncan  Culbert- 
son.  Descending  from  the  best  blood  of  the  best  days  of  the 
Republic — the  honest,  steadfast,  patriotic  Scotch-Irish  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary period — he  lived  to  an  old  age,  honoured  for  his  great  intellec- 
tual gifts,  for  his  probity  and  his  professional  eminence  ;  admired  for  his 
commanding  personal  appearance,  his  dignity  of  character,  his  energy 
and  surprising  business  success ;  and  beloved  for  his  social  attractions, 
benevolence  and  practical  friendliness. 

S.  D.  Culbertson's  ancestors  were  fervent  patriots,  and  were  promi- 
nent actors  in  the  War  of  Independence.  His  father,  Robert  Culbert- 
son,  was  captain  of  a  battalion  of  Col.  Joseph  Armstrong's  command 
as  early  in  the  Revolution  as  August,  1776.  Captain  Culbertson  was 
subsequently  appointed  Wagon  Master  for  Cumberland  county,  (an 
office  of  much  more  dignity  and  importance  than  it  S^ppears  in  modern 
military  grades,)  on  the  14th  of  August,  1780,  previous  to  which  he  had 
been  promoted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

Col.  Joseph  Culbertson  lived  on  an  adjoining  farm ;  of  him  we  know 
nothing  special.  Col.  Samuel  Culbertson,  a  cousin  of  the  foregoing 
brothers,  and  the  most  noted  of  the  family,  lived  in  the  neighbourhood, 
raised  a  company  of  Provincial  troops,  and  marched  them  to  the  spring 
running  through  Robert's  farm,  when  he  formed  them  in  confronting 
lines  on  its  opposite  shores.  Then  clasping  hands  across  the  stream 
they  swore  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  their  country.  This  was  a  form  of 
Scotch  swearing  which  was  deemed  peculiarly  solemn  and  irrevocable. 
After  the  vows  were  uttered,  the  oaths  were  confirmed  by  draughts 
from  a  tinful  of  whisky,  which  Robert  supplied  from  his  still  house  which 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  famous  spring. 

Colonel  Samuel  Culbertson  was  a  prominent  elder  of  the  Rocky 
Spring  Church,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  for  a  number  of 
sessions.  He  died  on  his  farm  in  the  "Row,"  April  17th,  18 17.  A 
daughter  married  General  John  Rea,  member  of  the  Twelfth  Congress. 
The  Rev.  James  Culbertson,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  was  his  son. 

Colonel  Robert  Culbertson  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  William 
Duncan,  who  resided  near  Middle  Spring,  and  whose  family  was 
among  the  earliest  settlers  of  that  neighbourhood.     He  was  an  active 
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member  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation,  then  under  the  pastorate 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  distinguished  alike  for  his  piety  and  patriotism. 
The  Duncan  name  is  found  in  the  sessions  of  the  Middle  Spring 
Church,  during  the  Rev.  John  Blair's  ministry,  in  1742.  William 
Duncan  paid  an  annual  pew  rent  of  ;^i  19J.  6</.  in  1782. 

The  Culbertsons  were  connected  with  the  Rocky  Spring  Church. 
Robert  was  an  attendant  of  the  Old  Colonial  Meeting  House  and  paid 
to  Rev.  Craighead,  £,\  1"]$.  td.  as  his  annual  pew  rent,  in  1776. 

Samuel  Duncan,  son  of  Robert  Culbertson,  was  born  near  Cham- 
bersburg,  at  "  Culbertson's  Row,"  on  the  21st  of  February,  1786.  His 
father  dying  when  he  was  quite  young,  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his 
widowed  mother,  a  woman  of  very  superior  character  and  culturr. 
He  received  a  classical  education  at  Jefferson  College,  Cannonsburg, 
where,  we  Ijc-IIcvc,  he  was  graduated.  At  that  early  day,  means  of 
conveyance  to  such  a  distant  western  point  were  limited  and  difficult, 
and  our  youthful  student  was  accustomed  to  make  his  long  way  to  and 
from  the  college  on  foot. 

After  quitting  Cannonsburg,  he  began  the  study  of  medidne  under 
Dr.  Walmsley,  a  practitioner  of  reputation  in  Chambersburg,  who 
removed  to  Hagcrstown,  whither  his  pupil  followed  him.  Dr. 
Walmsley  died  soon  after  changing  his  location,  when  young  Culbert- 
son finished  his  course  of  study  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Young,  of  the 
latter  place.  During  his  pupilage,  Mr.  Culbertson  spent  one  winter  in 
attending  medical  instruction  at  the  celebrated  L'niversity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, then,  as  now,  the  foremost  medical  school  in  America. 

In  1836,  the  honourary  degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  in 
grateful  recognition  of  Iiis  eminence  and  usefulness  in  the  profession. 
E)r.  Culbertson  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Chambersburg, 
probably  in  1808,  and  succeeded  speedily  to  a  large  business  and 
acquirt'tl  great  celebrit)".  His  practice  extended  to  a  great  distance 
from  his  home,  as  at  that  time  the  country  was  ill  supplied  with  physi- 
cians, and  disi-ascs  of  a  malarious  origin  were  greatly  more  frequent 
tlian  since  the  country  has  been  opened  up  and  settled.  The  luxuri- 
ous vehicles,  which  carry  the  doctors  so  comfortably  now,  protecting 
them  from  the  fierce  beating  of  the  sun  and  pitiless  peltings  of  storms, 
were  unknown  to  the  rural  physician,  and  he  was  compelled  to  make 
his  laborious  rounds  on  horseback.  Wide  spread  epidemics  of  bilious 
fevers,  dysentt-rirs,  and  kindred  diseases  prevailed  for  a  succession  of 
years,  making  the  work  of  the  practitioner  onerous  and  oppressive 
indeed.  From  a  l<  tter  written  in  1823.  by  a  student  of  Dr.  C,  we 
learn  that  tlie  Doctor  had  ridden  from  four  o'clock  in  one  morning  until 
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three  of  the  next,  three  days  in  succession ;  and  that  his  office  was 
.often  so  full  that  many  patients  had  to  wait  for  hours  before  tjfcey 
could  get  speaking  to  him.  In  .connection  with  his  profession,  he 
opened,  at  an  early  part  of  his  career,  a  small  drug  store,  a  custom 
which  wias  quite  common  among  doctors  at  that  time.  One  sultry  day, 
a  worn  and  dusty  footman  walked  into  his  shop,  and  begged  a  drink  of 
water.  The  sympathetic  proprietor  stepped  into  his  yard  to  get  a  cool 
draught  from  the  well.  While  he  was  gone  the  ungrateful  stranger 
robbed  the  till.  A  few  years  before  the  Doctor's  death,  he  received 
from  a  Catholic  priest  a  letter  containing  a  sum  of  money,  which  the 
holy  father  said  a  rich  penitent,  in  his  extreme  hour,  had  ordered  to  be 
sent  to  Dr.  Culbertson  as  the  principal  and  interest  on  the  amount 
stolen  more  than  fifty  years  before. 

Growing  weary,  he  sought  to  escape  from  his  arduous  duties,  and 
went  to  Philadelphia  in  1815,  and  engaged  in  merchandising,  but  being 
unsuccessful  in  his  new  pursuit,  he  returned  to  Chambersburg,  and 
resumed  his  practice,  in  which  he  continued  until  1831,  when  he  finally 
relinquished  it  in  favour  of  Drs.  Lane  and  Bain.  He  then  entered 
upon  the  .  manufacturing  of  straw  boards,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
George  A.  Shryock  (the  great  pioneer  in  that  new  branch  of  industry,) 
and  others,  in  the  first  mill  of  the  kind  ever  erected.  Subsequently, 
he  purchased  the  interest  of  his  partners,  and  conducted  the  business 
alone,  amassing  a  large  fortune. 

During  the  late  war  with  England,  Dr.  Culbertson,  true  to  his 
ancestry,  was  a  fiery  patriot,  and  shared  in  the  struggle.  With  a  little 
band  of  volunteers  gathered  from  the  neighbourhood,  he  left  Chambers- 
burg September  5th,  181 2,  and  marched  to  Buffalo,  where  they  lay  until 
January,  181 3,  without  any  other  winter  quarters  than  their  own  rude 
huts.  He  held  the  position  of  First  Lieutenant  of  his  company  until 
they  reached  Meadville.  Then  the  First  Pennsylvania  Regiment  was 
organized  and  he  was  appointed  Surgeon,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
until  they  were  mustered  out.  On  the  return  of  the  command,  he 
resumed  his  practice.  But  his  quiet  life  was  soon  again  disturbed. 
In  1 814,  the  country  was  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that  the  British 
threatened  Baltimore.  The  Doctor  promptly  called  his  neighbours  to 
arms,  raised  a  company  rapidly,  was  chosen  its  captain,  and  marched 
hurriedly,  with  some  eighteen  hundred  men. of  Franklin  county,  to  the 
endangered  city.  Then  he  was  once  more  elevated  to  the  surgeoncy 
of  the  brigade.  We  have  often  listened  with  enthusiasm  to  the 
descriptions  given  of  the  tumultuous  night  in  which  the  news  was 
brought  that  the  enemy  were  approaching  Baltimore ;  when  Dr.  Cul- 
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bertson  turned  out  at  midnight,  and  with  drums  beating,  marched 
through  the  village  streets,  summoning  his  excited  townsmen  to  the 
rescue ;  and  have  felt  the  glow  of  patriotic  pride  as  we  have  heard  how 
the  dusky  forms  of  responding  citizens  were  seen  falling  with  alacrity 
into  the  ranks  of  the  swelling  procession. 

The  love  of  country  which  warmed  the  bosoms  of  the  Culbertsons  in 
the  days  that  tried  men's  souls,  and  which  glowed  in  the  ardent  heart 
of  their  illustrious  descendant  in  the  vigour  of  his  manhood,  suffered 
no  cooling  amid  the  infirmities  of  his  age.  When  the  wicked  rebellion 
massed  its  hosts  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  and  dismember- 
ment of  the  Republic,  he  gave  no  equivocal  support  to  the  earnest, 
strenuous  prosecution  of  the  war  for  national  existence,  but  uttered  a 
full  voiced  advocacy  of  prompt,  decided,  unintermitting  action. 

As  a  business  man,  Dr.  Culbertson  is  known  to  have  been  extraor- 
dinarily successful ;  but  it  was  his  professional  career  that  made  him 
eminent.  In  surj^try  he  was  very  expert  and  daring;  as  an  obstetrician 
he  especially  excelled.  ( )iu-  who  knew  him  well,  says  :  "  his  medical 
qualification  which  most  impressed  me,  was  his  wonderful  readiness 
in  discovtrinj^r  the  seat  of  disease,  its  nature,  and  its  probable  issue. 
This  rare  faculty  made  his  counsel  extremely  valuable.  If  a  new 
disease  appeared  (or  perhaps  1  had  better  say.  an  unusual  disease, 
as  a  new  disease  is  j^eiierally  but  the  re-appearance  of  a  disease  itself 
not  new,)  no  one  was  so  apt  to  detect  its  character  and  tendencies, 
and  hence  none  belter  able  to  su^'^est  its  treatment  than  Dr. 
Culbertson." 

Dr.  C.  was  not  unknown  as  a  medical  writer.  .\  lengthy  report  of 
a  easi!  treated  by  him,  was  deemed  of  sufficient  value  to  be  appended 
to  a  work  upon  kindred  diseases  by  a  writer  of  authorit)' ;  and  a  com- 
munication of  his  on  a  vexed  question  in  Physiolog)-  attracted  the 
hearty  commendations  of  the  celebrated  Prof.  Chapman.  The  style 
of  his  compositions  was  admirable,  strong,  chaste  and  easy.  After 
he  had  retireil  from  the  practice,  he  was  always  willing  to  consult 
with  his  medical  brethren,  and,  of  course,  his  opinions  and  advice 
were  Irequently  sought.  In  his  intercourse  with  his  medical  brethren, 
he  was  ever  respei  tful  and  courteous,  observing  its  ethics  with  strict 
liilelity.  and  deporting  himself  with  a  delicacy  that  became  proverbial. 
It  was  fitting  then,  from  tliis  view  of  his  character,  no  less  than  out  of 
regard  to  his  acknowledged  abilities,  that  tlie  physicians  of  Franklin 
lounty,  when  they  formed  their  first  medical  societ>',  should  have 
unanimously  «lei  ted  him  their  President. 
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Among  the  families  he  attended,  he  was  looked  up  to  as  a  general 
counsellor,  and  his  advice  has  strengthened  many  a  household  strug- 
gling with  affliction ;  and  he  was  willing  to  give  not  advice  only,  but 
more  substantial  assistance. 

The  above  sketch  is  written  in  no  spirit  of  eulogy,  but  for  the  sole 
object  of  historical  fidelity. 


JOHN  WILLIAMSON  NEVIN.  D.D..  LL  D., 

|A.S  born  near  the  village  of  Strasburg,  Franklin  county.  Pa., 
I'l-bruary  20th,  1803.  His  parents  were  Christian  p<  dple. 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  much  estLcn.cil  for 
their  uprightness  and  excellent  character.  His  father,  John  N'evin,  was 
a  gentleman  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  a  graduate  of  Dick- 
inson College  under  the  Presidency'  of  Dr.  Nisbet,  and  fond  of  books, 
but  in  harmony  with  his  tastes  he  spent  his  life  in  the  noble  occupa- 
tion of  a  farmer,  living  for  many  years  on  his  beautiful  place  near 
Shippensburg.  For  a  time  he  served  as  a  Trustee  of  the  institution 
of  which  he  was  an  Alumnus,  and  rrctjuently  he  contributed  articles  to 
some  of  the  public  journals  of  his  day.  Ills  mother  was  a  sister  of 
Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  a  distinguished  physician,  patriot,  and  states- 
man during  the  Revolutionary  war,  who  is  noticed  elsewhere  in  this 
volume. 

Receiving  his  preparatory  traininj,'  from  his  father,  John  W,  Nevin. 
when  fourteen  years  old,  entered  the  Freshman  class  at  Inion  Coll'^c, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  of  whfch  the  eminent  Dr.  Nott  was  President,  and 
although  the  youngest  member  of  his  class,  graduated  with  honour  in 
1821.  His  too  much  secluded  life  at  colle^^e  having  told  upon  his 
health,  study  and  books  had  to  be  in  a  great  measure  given  up  after 
his  graduation,  and  the  idea  of  pursuing  a  literar)'  life  seemed  to  l.c 
shut  out  forever.  His  health,  however,  gradually  improved,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1S23  he  entered  the  riuoloi^ical  Seminary  at  Princeton. 

Mr.  N'evin  remained  at  Princeton  five  years,  three  year->  a-,  studint 
of  Theology,  and  two  as  teaelier  in  the  Seminary.  Dr.  Charles  Ho>i-r 
having  asked  him  to  take  his  place  during  his  absence  for  this  Nngth 
ol  time  at  the  I'niversities  of  Germany.  Whilst  occupying  this  position, 
at  the  earnest  rttpiest  of  some  friends  of  the  Sabbath  school  cause,  he 
wrote  his  work  on  Biblical  Antiquities,  which  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  the  American  Sunday  .School  I'nion,  and  has  ever  since,  by  reason 
of  its  K^ciii  merit,  had  a  wide  circulation. 

Before  leaving  Princeton  li«-  was  fixed  upon  as  a  proper  person  to 
fill  the  chair  of  liiblical  Literature  in  the  Western  Theological  Semi 
nary,  about  to  be  established  by  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Allegheny 
City.  In  the  fall  of  1S2S  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  (iospel  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Carlisle.  Having  accepted  tlie  invitation  to  the  .S<  tni- 
r.' 
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nary  at  Allegheny,  he  remained  in  connection  with  it  ten  years,  during 
which,  in  connection  with  his  colleagues.  Dr.  Halsey  and  Dr.  Elliot, 
he  performed  a  vast  amount  of  work.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as 
Professor  he  also  edited  with  ability  a  paper  called  The  Friend,  and 
frequently  preached  as  opportunity  offered.  At  the  same  time  his 
attention  was  directed  to  the  study  of  the  German  language,  and  it  is 
but  right  to  say,  that  no  American  scholar  has  done  more  in  elevating 
the  language  and  literature  of  the  Fatherland  to  the  high  repute  in 
which  they  now  stand  in  this  country. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1840,  the  Synod  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church  met  in  a  special  session  at  Chambersburg,  and  elected  Dr. 
Nevin  to  the  vacant  chair  of  Theology  in  the  Seminary  at  Mercersburg. 
This  appointment  he  accepted,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  the 
following  May,  with  his  characteristic  energy.  At  the  decease  of  Dr. 
Rauch,  who  was  President  of  Marshall  College,  March  2d,  i%\\,  both 
college  and  seminary  were  left  solely  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Nevin.  He 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  college  from  the  year  1841  to  1853,  when 
it  was  removed  to  Lancaster.  During  this  time,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  two  years,  he  discharged  all  his  duties  as  a  Professor  of 
Theology,  and  until  1844,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  was 
associated  with  him  as  Professor  of  Theology,  he  was  the  only  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Seminary.  Besides  his  official'  duties,  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  public  press,  preached  often,  and  carried  forward 
many  important  theological  controversies. 

When  Marshall  College  was  consolidated  with  Franklin  College,  at 
Lancaster,  in  1853,  Dr.  Nevin  was  elected  President  of  the  new  insti- 
tution, but  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  decline  the  position.  Removing  to 
Lancaster,  in  1855,  he  soon  after  built  his  beautiful  home,  Caernarvon 
Place,  in  which  he  has  ever  since  resided.  During  the  period  in  which  ^ 
he  had  no  official  position  in  the  church,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
bringing  to  completion  the  new  liturgy  or  order  of  worship  which  had 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  and  had  called 
out  its  best  talent.  His  health  being  somewhat  improved,  he  was 
induced,  in  1 861,  to  become  Teacher  of  .Esthetics  and  the  Philosophy  of 
History  in  the  college.  Five  years  later,  in  1866,  he  again  became 
President  of  the  college,  by  the  general  wish  of  the  church  as  well 
as  of  its  Trustees  and  Alumni. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  here  to  speak  in  detail  of  Dr.  Nevin's 
numerous  writings,  consisting  of  books,  addresses,  sermons,  and  other 
articles  prepared  for  the  public  press.  In  1840,  he  prepared  a  series 
of  articles  for  the  German  Reformed  Messenger  on  the  Heidelberg 
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Catechism,  which  excited  general  attention.  They  were  published  in 
book  form  in  1847,  with  the  title:  The  History  and  Genius  of  the 
Heidelberg  C.\rEf  hism.  This  has  become  a  standard  work  on  that 
subject  in  the  church.  In  1845,  ^^  translated  the  Inaugural  Address 
of  I  'r.  Schaff,  on  The  True  Principle  of  Protestantism  as  related  to  the 
Present  State  of  the  Church,  with  an  introduction  of  his  own.  com- 
mending the  work,  and  a  Sermon  on  Catholic  Unity.  In  1S46,  he 
published  his  Mystical  Presence;  a  Vindication  of  the  Reformed  or 
Calinnistic  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  This  was  by  far  one  of 
his  most  important  publications.  It  made  him  favourably  known  in 
England  and  ( iermany  as  a  theologian  of  rare  ability.  His  views  of 
the  evils  and  weaknesses  of  Protestantism  are  embodied  in  a  tract  enti- 
tled Antichrist .  or,  the  Spirit  of  Sect  and  Schism,  which  was  published 
in  iS.tS. 

We  append  here  the  titles  of  a  few  other  productions  of  Dr.  .Nevin's 

pen,  .some  of  which  have  appeared  in  pamphlei  form,  others  only  in 

the  l\<;vicw:  Pa  ty  Spirit:  InaugureU  Address  at  Merttrsl)u> t; ;   The 

(Icrniaii    Latiouage;    Eulogy   on    Dr.    Frederick   yliigustus    Ranch; 

Baccalaureate    Addresses;    Early    Christianity;     Cypria$i;    Plea  for 

Philosophy:    Human    I-'rccdom :    Address  at   the   Formal  Opening  of 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  at  Lancaster:  Man's  True  Destiny: 

lltf  Wonderful  Xalurc  of  Man;  Address  at  the  Installation  of  Dr. 

D.  C.  Wolff:   The  Ihildi   Crusade;    Somr  Xoticc  of  Dr.  Ha/s  Last 

Words;    I'lic    Lutheran    Confession :   Modern   Civilization,  by  Ralmes; 

'The  .Im^/uan    Crisis;  Anticreed  Heresy:    The  .Moral  Order  of  Sex ; 

Wilherforce  on  tlu  Incarnation;  Rei'iew' of  Dr.  Hodi^e's  Commentary 

on  the  Ephesians:  Christ  and  Him  Crucified:  The  Liturgical  Question; 

I  indication  of  the  Revised  Liturgy:  Reply  to  Dr.   Porner.  of  Berlin, 

(iernianr;   Rex'elation  and  Redemption;   Rn'elation  of  Cod  in   Clin  si; 

Christ  and  his  Spirit:  Philosophy  of  History:   The  Old  Catholic  MoT<e- 

ment:     Reiieic   of  Af>ollos   by    Bishop   Cox:     Reply   to   an    .lni;lican 

Catholic:    Christianity  and  Humanity,  read   before   the   Evangelical 

.Alliance;   and  other  articles  of  a  kindred   nature.     His   lectures  on 

.'Ustlutics  and  Ethics,  and  his  .Votes  on   Theology  have  not  appeared 

in  print. 

Hr.  Nevin  still  remains  at  the  head  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 
Hf  occasionally  uses  his  pen  and  frequently  preaches.  He  shows  no 
abatement  in  his  intellectual  vigour.  His  discourses  are  full  of  unc- 
tion and  power,  and  exhibit  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
as  well  as  great  compass  of  thought.     Most  of  the  ministers  of  the 
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Reformed  Church  in  this  State,  were  at  one  time  his  students,  and  all 
regard  him  with  much  veneration  and  affection. 

Since  he  left  the  Seminary  at  Princeton,  his  theology  has  undergone 
many  and  important  changes.  This  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  By 
some  this  has  been  regarded  as  an  objection,  or  as  a  serious  defection 
from  the  faith.  He,  however,  does  not  think  so,  but  maintains  that  all 
his  changes  have  been  simply  parts  of  his  progress  in  the  true  faith  in 
Christ  and  Him  crucified.  This  he  has  brought  out  in  an  interesting 
way,  and  with  much  seriousness  and  naivete  in  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  Reformed  Church  Messenger,  during  the  year  1871,  under  the  title 
"  My  Own  Life."  Unfortunately  they  extend  only  up  to  the  period 
when  he  was  called  to  the  Professorship  in  the  Seminary  at  Mercers- 
,burg. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1835,  Dr.  Nevin  was  united  in  matrimony 
to  Martha,  second  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Jenkins,  a  gentleman 
of  excellence  and  influence,  of  Windsor  Place,  near  Churchtown,  Lan- 
caster county.  Pa.  His  eldest  son.  Captain  W.  W.  Nevin,  is  now 
editor  of  "  The  Press,"  in  Philadelphia,  his  second  son,  Robert  J.  Nevin, 
D.  D.,  is  the  Rector  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  Rome,  Italy, 
and  his  second  daughter,  Blanche,  is  an  artist  in  the  city  first  named. 
Two  daughters  remain  at  Caernarvon  Place.  Three  sons  have  died, 
one  in  childhood,  the  others  in  promising  youth. 


N.  B.  LANE,  M.  D. 

ggggiCHOLAS  BITTINGER  lane  was  a  native  of  Franklin 
Uifv9  county.  He  was  born  near  Mont  Alto  Furnace,  at  the  base 
of  the  South  Mountain,  in  Quincy  township,  on  the  15th  day 
of  August,  1802.  His  ancestors  were  emigrants  from  Holland,  who 
came  to  this  country  at  a  very  early  period,  and  settled  in  Lancaster 
county,  near  Litiz.  Samuel  Lane,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  a  wheelwright  by  trade,  worked  his  way  into  Franklin  count)', 
and  married  the  daughter  of  Nicholas  Bittinger,  a  large  land  owner, 
who  had  signalized  himself  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution  as  an  ardent 
Whig,  and  who  was  captured  by  the  British  at  Fort  Washington. 
Inheriting  a  respectable  property  in  Quincy  township,  from  his  fathtr- 
in-law,  he  settled  himself  permanently  near  Funkstown.  Daniel  and 
Samuel  Hughes,  of  Hagerstown,  the  latter  a  very  distinguished  lawyer, 
determining  to  erect  a  furnace  on  their  mountain  lands  near  that 
village,  selected  Mr.  Lane  as  their  superintendent,  and  under  his 
directions  were  erected,  and  for  a  number  of  yiars  operated,  the  "  Mont 
Alto  Iron  Works,"  now  so  successfully  conduct«.'d  by  Col.  Georj^'c 
H.  Wiestling.  Nicholas,  the  only  son  of  Samuel  I^ne,  was  educated 
with  as  much  care  and  instruction  as  could  be  provided  him  at  home, 
and  in  the  village  of  Waynesboro',  where  he  was  taught  the  nu  st(;ri<,s 
of  Surveying  by  John  Flanegan.  \\si\.,  one  of  the  most  marked  men  of 
the  county.  In  the  spring  of  1818,  young  Lane,  then  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  S.  D.  Culbertson.  of 
Chambersburg,  an  eminent  practitioner  of  that  day,  with  whom  he 
remained  until  his  medical  course  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1822, 
when  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  not  being  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  from  the  celebrated  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
winning  the  distinction  of  having  his  /Aesis  published  in  a  leading 
medical  journal  of  that  day.  by  request  of  the  Faculty. 

In  1S24.  Dr.  l^ne  formed  a  partnership  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
with  Dr.  Alexander  T.  Dean,  then  located  in  Chambersburg,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  physicians  in  the  State,  which  association 
continued  until  Dr.  Dean  formed  the  design  of  removing  to  Harris- 
burg.  Tlie  firm  «f  l^ane,  Bain  &  Culbertson  was  then  formed,  but 
was  of  short  duration;  Dr.  Culbertson  relinquishing  practice  altogether, 
and  Dr.  Bain  returning  to  Baltimore  from  whence  he  had  moved  to 
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Chambersburg.  Dr.  Lane,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership, 
continued  the  practice  of  medicine  for  about  twenty  years,  acquiring  a 
large  amount  of  business  and  gaining  a  reputation  as  a  skilful  physician 
excelled  by  none  in  the  State,  until  he  was  disabled  by  the  disease 
which  closed  his  life  on  the  15th  of  April,  1853. 

The  life  of  a  country  physician  is  meagre  of  incidents  of  public 
interest,  although  so  fraught  with  beneficence  to  individuals  ;  his  toils 
and  anxieties,  his  days  and  nights  of  watching  and  care,  his  studies 
and  habits  of  thought  being  devoted  to  the  sole  object  of  relieving 
sickness,  healing  wounds  and  averting  the  shafts  of  the  last  enemy. 
Great  public  affairs  go  on  around  him  unparticipated  and  almost 
unobserved  by  him  ;  other  professions  win  applause  and  honours  for 
their  followers,  large  fortunes  are  made  and  high  renown  won  by  his 
fellows  in  other  pursuits,  but  the  worn  and  wearied  country  physician 
is  almost  submerged  from  public  observation  while  he  seeks  to  rescue 
the  precious  freight  that  this  wrecked  body  yet  bears.  How  many  a 
splendid  intellect,  how  much  culture  and  sagacity  in  this  grand  class 
of  workers  have  passed  unnoticed,  unsuspected  !  Among  this  class. 
Dr.  Lane  enjoyed  an  honourable  position.  He  was  a  quiet,  modest 
and  courteous  gentleman,  fond  of  study,  well  posted  in  all  the  branches 
of  his  profession,  wonderfully  successful  in  the  treatment  of  diseases, 
and  as  an  operative  surgeon  cautious  and  skilful ;  besides,  he  had  fine 
literary  tastes,  was  a  keen,  forcible  and  ready  writer,  contributing  fre- 
quently to  the  medical  journals  of  his  day,  and  in  every  scheme  of 
reform  and  progress  his  pen  could  be  relied  upon  as  a  powerful  ally 
and  advocate  in  his  own  community. 

Dr.  Lane  took  a  deep  interest  in  church  affairs,  although  not  a 
bigot  in  religion.  While  maintaining  his  own  views  firmly,  he  at  all 
times  yielded  a  respectful  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others ;  thus 
securing  the  good  will  and  esteem  of  all  denominations  of  Christians. 
He  died  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  a  full  believer  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 

Dr.  Lane  left  a  family  of  several  sons  and  daughters.  Two  of  his 
sons  are  engaged  extensively  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh.  Two  others  have  adopted  the  profession  of  their  father 
and  are  pursuing  the  practice  of  medicine  in  their  native  county.  Dr. 
William  C.  Lane,  his  eldest  son,  graduated  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. As  a  physician  he  has  received  a  thorough  course  of 
training— is  devotedly  attached  to  his  profession  and  highly  esteemed 
as  an  efficient  practitioner  in  the  community  in  which  he  is  located. 
As  a  local  historian  he  deserves   more  than  a  passing  notice.     No 
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man  in  the  State  is  better  informed,  or  has  written  more,  on  the  early 
settlement  of  this  part  of  the  Cumberland  valley  than  Dr.  Lane.  Its 
first  settlers,  its  Indian  wars  and  depredations,  its  noted  men  and 
events,  its  early  churches  and  forts,  interesting  facts  and  incidents, 
adventures,  traditions,  &c.,  &c.;  in  all  this,  he  is  a  perfect  storehouse 
of  knowledge.  He  writes  with  great  ease  and  elegance,  and  will 
dash  off  page  upon  page  of  local  history,  detailing  events,  giving 
dates,  &c.,  with  a  rapidity  and  accuracy  truly  wonderful.  His  writings 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  for  years  past,  in  our  local  news- 
papers, and  are  of  great  value  as  contributions  to  our  early  histor\. 
and  if  compiled  would  fill  volumes.  During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
he  served  as  surgeon  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers,  and  afterwards  as  surgeon  of  the  Board  of 
Enrolment  of  the  Sixteenth  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Lane,  second  son  of  Dr.  N.  B.  Lane,  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania, 
graduating  with  the  highest  honours,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Young,  talented  and  zealous,  of  undoubted 
integrity,  fine  social  qualities,  and  a  mind  generously  stored  with  varied 
learning,  he  soon  took  position  in  the  very  front  rank  of  his  profession, 
acquiring  a  respectable  practice  and  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
entire  community.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  he  received 
the  appointment  of  .Surgeon  to  the  Fifth  Pennsylvania  Reserves, 
sharing  in  the  full  the  active  service  and  dangers  of  the  campaign  with 
that  noted  regiment.  His  energy  and  ability  as  a  surgeon  attracted 
the  attention  of  Gov.  Curtin,  who  called  him  from  active  service  in  the 
tield  and  commissioned  him  Assistant  Surgeon  General  of  the  State. 
In  this  responsible  position,  by  his  strict  attenton  to  business,  generous 
and  impartial  conduct,  he  was  looked  upon  then,  as  now,  with  affection 
and  gratitude  by  the  entire  medical  corps  of  the  state.  As  a  writer 
Dr.  I^ne  possesses  remarkable  ability,  contributing  much  as  corres- 
pondent and  editor  to  the  newspapers  of  his  native  town. 


REV.  JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

|HE  REV.  JAMES  BUCHANAN  was  a  native  of  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania.  He  received  his  collegiate  education  in 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  where  he  was  graduated  Septem- 
ber 28th,  1803.  He  studied  theology  with  the  Rev.  Nathan  Grier,  D. 
D.,  of  Brandywine,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Newcastle, 
when  he  was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  first  settlement  was  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  where  he  laboured  some  years  with  faithfulness  and 
success.  His  health  having  become  impaired,  he  resigned  his  pastoral 
charge,  and  spent  several  years  in  traveling,  with  a  view  to  its  restora- 
tion. At  length,  finding  his  health  in  some  degree  restored,  and 
having  received  a  call  from  the  congregation  of  Greencastle,  he 
accepted  it,  and  became  their  pastor  in  the  year  1 8 1 6.  In  this  pastoral 
charge  he  laboured  with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance  for  about  twenty 
years,  when,  on  account  of  declining  health,  and  his  inability  to  dis- 
charge his  pastoral  duties  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  resigned  his 
charge,  to  the  very  great  regret  of  his  congregation,  who  were 
devotedly  attached  to  him.  In  hope  of  retaining  him  with  them,  they 
generously  offered  to  accept  a  diminished  amount  of  labour,  such  as 
his  weak  health  would  allow,  without  any  diminution  of  salary.  But  a 
sense  of  duty  and  a  regard  to  their  highest  interests,  induced  him 
to  withdraw,  and  open  the  way  for  the  settlement  of  another  pastor, 
who  would  be  able  to  give  them  the  full  amount  of  labour.  By 
changing  his  location,  also,  he  hoped  that  something  might  be  gained 
in  point  of  health,  and  that  his  life  might  be  rendered  more  useful  in 
the  service  of  his  Divine  Master.  He  accordingly  removed  with  his 
family  to  Logan  sport,  Indiana,  where,  in  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  that  place,  he  laboured  with  encouraging  success,  until  the 
Head  of  the  church  dismissed  him  to  the  possession  of  his  reward.  As 
pleasing  evidence  that  he  did  not  labour  in  vain,  we  have  been 
informed  that  during  the  short  period  of  his  ministry  there,  the  church 
increased  from  about  twenty  to  an  hundred  members.  His  death  took 
place  at  Logansport,  on  the  i6th  of  September,  1843,  ^t  the  age  of 
sixty  years.  His  disease,  which  was  congestion  of  the  brain,  and 
which,  at  its  first  appearance  on  the  Sabbath,  obliged  him  to  close 
abruptly  the  public  services  of  the  sanctuary  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
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terminated  in  death  on  the  Saturday  morning  following,  at  five  o'clock. 
The  nature  and  violence  of  his  disease  incapacitated  him  for  much 
satisfactory  conversation.  He  g^ve  ample  evidence,  however,  of  his 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and  that  his  hope  of  salvation  was  firmly 
fixed  upon  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ. 

To  strangers  who  did  not  know  Mr.  Buchanan,  his  appearance  was 
rather  harsh  and  repulsive.  His  delicate  health  and  shattered  nerves, 
often  greatly  affected  his  spirits,  and  gave  to  his  countenance  the 
appearance  of  severity  and  moroseness.  But  he  was  a  man  of  a  warm 
heart,  and  of  a  kind  and  generous  disposition.  In  his  friendship  he 
was  steadfast.  Although  he  was  generally  grave,  yet  in  the  midst  of 
his  intimate  friends  he  often  relaxed,  and  was  highly  cheerful  and 
sociable.  His  piety  was  of  a  retiring  and  unostentatious  character. 
It  was,  however,  eminently  practical,  prompting  him  to  the  diligent 
discharge  of  all  incumbent  duties.  Hf  placed  a  very  low  estimate  on 
his  own  piety,  and  although  no  one  else  doubted  its  reality,  he  hiniself 
often  did.  His  bodily  complaints  gave  a  melancholy  complexion  to  his 
religious  experience,  and  interfered  largely  with  his  Christian  comfort; 
occasionally,  however,  he-  was  favoured  with  seasons  of  comfort  during 
which  he  j^reatly  enjoyril  the  consolations  of  religion. 

As  a  preacher  he  held  a  very  respectable  rank.  His  sermons,  in 
their  structure,  wrrc  neat,  systematic  and  short ;  in  their  matter,  solid, 
evangelical  and  practical;  and  in  their  manner,  grave,  solemn  and 
earnest.  Although  he  could  not  be  considered  eloquent,  he  scarcely 
ever  failed  to  interest  and  please  those  who  were  capable  of  judging 
correctly,  and  had  a  taste  for  good  preaching.  Indeed,  very  few  men 
preached  .so  uniformly  well. 

In  the  Judicatories  of  the  church,  Mr,  Buchanan  rarely  spoke.  This 
was  not  owing  to  any  want  of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
or  any  want  of  readiness  in  communicating  his  thoughts,  but  to  his 
nervous  debility,  which  induced  embarrassment,  and  rendered  it  ex- 
ceedingly painful  for  him  to  make  the  effort.  He  was,  however,  a 
judicious  counsellor,  and  did  his  part  in  this  way,  in  the  disposal  of  the 
business  of  the  church. 

In  his  doctrinal  views,  he  adhered  stricdy  to  the  standards  of  the 
church  to  which  he  belonged,  which  he  believed  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  Word  ot  (iod.  He  eschewed  all  novelties  in  doctrines  and 
forms  of  worship,  heini,'  content  to  walk  in  '  the  old  paths,  and  the 
"goo<l  way  "  in  which  his  fathers  had  trod.  He  was  a  good  man,  and 
did  a  noble  work  for  C  .od. 


HON.  THADDEUS  STEVENS.* 

HADDEUS  STEVENS  was  born  at  Danville,  Caledonia 
county,  Vermont,  on  the  4th  day  of  April,  1792.  His  parents 
were  poor,  in  a  community  where  poverty  was  the  rule  and 
wealth  the  exception.  Of  his  father,  I  know  but  little,  save  that  he 
enlisted  in  the  war  of  181 2,  and  died  in  the  service.  Upon  his  mother 
chiefly  fell  the  burden  of  rearing  their  four  sons.  She  was  a  woman  of 
great  energy,  strong  will,  and  deep  piety.  Early  seeing  the  ambition 
and  fully  sympathizing  with  the  aspiration  of  her  crippled  boy,  she 
devotedly  seconded  his  efforts  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and 
by  hei;  industry,  energy  and  frugality  largely  aided  him  in  •  procuring 
a  collegiate  education.  He  returned  her  affection  with  the  full 
strength  of  his  strong  nature,  and  for  many  years  after  he  had 
acquired  fame  and  fortune  in  his  adopted  State,  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  home  which  he  had  provided 
for  her  comfort,  and  where  she  dispensed,  with  means  he  furnished,  a 
liberal  charity. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  in  writing  his  will  with  his  own  hand, 
while  making  no  provision  for  the  care  of  his  own  grave,  he  did  not 
forget  that  of  his  mother,  but  set  apart  an  ample  sum  for  that  purpose 
directing  yearly  payments  upon  the  condition,  "  that  the  sexton  keep 
the  grave  in  good  order,  and  plant  roses  and  other  cheerful  flowers 
at  each  of  the  four  corners  of  said  grave  each  spring."  In  the  same 
instrument,  devising  one  thousand  dollars  in  aid  of  the  establishment 
at  his  home  of  a  Baptist  church,  of  which  society  his  mother  was  an 
earnest  member,  he  said,  "I  do  this  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
my  mother,  to  whom  I  owe  whatever  little  of  prosperity  I  have  had 
fon  earth,  which,  small  as  it  is,  I  desire  emphatically  to  acknowledge." 

After  attending  the  common  schools  of  the  neighbourhood,  he  fitted 
for  college  at  the  Peacham  Academy  in  his  native  county,  entered 
the  University  of  Vermont,  and  remained  there  about  two  years.  The 
college  suspending  on  account  of  the  war,  he  proceeded  to  Dartmouth, 
and  graduated  at  that  institution  in  1814.  After  reading  law  at 
Peacham,  in  the  office  of  Judge  Mattocks,  for  some  months,  he  left 
his  native  State  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  in  181 5,  first  in  the  town 

*  From  the  Eulogy  of  Hon.  O.  J.  Dickey,  pronounced  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.  C,  December  17th,  1868. 
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of  York,  where  he  taught  an  academy  and  pursued  his  legal  studies. 
The  rules  of  court  in  that  district  having  required  students  to  read 
one  year  in  the  office  of  an  attorney,  he  went  to.  Bel  Air,  Harford 
county,  Maryland,  and  was  there  examined  and  admitted  to  practice 
in  August,  1 81 6.  He  at  once  returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  opened 
a  law  office  at  Gettysburg,  in  the  county  of  Adams,  and  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  that  and  adjoining  counties.  He  was 
soon  in  the  possession  of  an  extensive  and  lucrative  business,  to  which 
he  gave  his  entire  attention  for  some  sixteen  years. 

Mr.  Stevens  first  engaged  actively  in  politics  with  the  Anti-Masonic 
party  of  1828-29,  which  he  joined  in  their  opposition  to  secret 
societies,  lie  was  elected  to  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature 
of  his  .State,  in  1833,  as  a  representative  from  the  count)'  of  Adams, 
and  continued  to  serve  in  that  body  almost  without  interruption  until 
1840,  during  which  entire  period  he  was  the  leader  of  the  party  in 
the  Legislaturi',  if  not  the  State.  During  this  service  he  championed 
many  measures  of  improvement ;  among  others  the  common  school 
system  of  Pennsylvania,  which,  at  a  critical  moment,  he  saved  from 
overthrow  by  a  speech  which  he  always  asserted  to  have  been,  in 
his  opinion,  the  most  effective  he  ever  made. 

By  that  single  effort  he  established  the  principle,  never  since 
seriously  questioned  in  Pennsylvania,  that  it  is  the  duty  ol  the  State 
to  provide  the  facilities  of  education  to  all  the  children  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. In  behalf  of  this  measure  he  joined  hands  with  his 
bitterest  personal  enemies.  He  hij;iily  eulogized  for  his  course  upon 
this  question,  the  chi<t  of  the  opposing  political  party,  ( iovrrnor 
(it-orge  Wolf,  and  denounced  with  all  his  power  of  invective  the  time- 
servers  of  his  own  party.  Himself  the  child  of  poverty,  he  plead  the 
cause  of  the  poor,  and  by  the  force  of  his  will,  intellect,  and  eloquence, 
broke  down  the  barriers  erected  by  wealth,  caste  and  ignorance,  and 
earned  a  name  that  will  endure  as  long  as  a  child  of  Pennsylvania 
gratefully  remembers  the  blessings  conferred  by  light  and  knowledge. 

In  1837-3S,  Mr.  Stevens  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  called  to 
revise  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  an  assemblage  which  num- 
bered as  members  many  of  the  strongest  men  of  the  State,  among 
whom  Mr.  Stevens  stood  in  the  front  rank.  This  Convention,  notwith- 
standing the  able  and  strenuous  opposition  of  a  strong  minority,  led 
by  Mr.  Stevens,  inserted  the  word  "white"  as  a  qualification  of 
suffrage,  thus  disfranchising  a  race.  On  this  account  he  refused  to 
append  his  name  to  the  completed  instrument,  and  stood  alone  in  such 
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refusal.     For  the  same  cause  he  opposed,  but  unsuccessfully,  the  rati- 
fication by  the  people. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Stevens,  finding  himself  deeply  in  debt  by  reason  of 
losses  in  the  iron  business,  and  liabilities  incurred  in  numerous  indorse- 
ments made  for  friends,  removed  to  Lancaster  county,  one  of  the 
largest,  richest  and  most  populous  counties  in  the  State,  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  reputation  as  a  lawyer  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  his  income  almost  at  once  became  the  largest  at  the 
bar.  In  a  few  years  he  paid  his  debts  and  saved  the  bulk  of  his  estate. 
In  1848  and  1850,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  Lancaster  county, 
when,  declining  to  be  a  candidate,  he  returned  to  his  profession  until 
1858,  when  he  was  again  elected  and  continued  to  hold  the  seat  without 
interruption  until  his  death.  His  course  upon  this  floor  has  passed 
into  and  forms  no  unimportant  part  in  the  history  of  a  mighty  people 
in  a  great  crisis  of  their  existence. ,  But  I  have  promised  to  leave  to 
others  to  say  what  may  be  proper  in  illustration  of  his  great  achieve- 
ments in  his  latter  days. 

To  those  here  who  judged  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the  de- 
ceased only  as  they  looked  on  him  bearing  the  burden  of  years,  and 
stricken  with  disease,  though  he  still  stood  with  eye  undimmed  and  will 
undaunted,  I  may  say  that  in  his  prime  he  was  a  man  physically  well 
proportioned,  muscular  and  strong,  of  clear  and  ruddy  complexion, 
with  face  and  feature  of  great  nobility  and  under  perfect  command  and 
control.  In  his  youth  and  early  manhood,  notwithstanding  his  lame- 
ness, he  entered  with  zest  into  almost  all  of  the  athletic  games  and 
sports  of  the  times.  He  was  an  expert  swimmer  and  an  excellent 
horseman. 

When  residing  at  Gettysburg,  he  followed  the  chase,  and  kept  his 
hunters  and  hounds.  On  a  recent  visit  to  his  iron  works,  I  found  the 
old  mountain  men  garrulous  with  stories  of  the  risks  and  dangers  of 
the  bold  rider,  as  with  horse  and  hound  he  followed  the  deer  along 
the  slopes  and  through  the  gaps  of  the  South  Mountain. 

In  private  life  among  his  friends,  Mr.  Stevens  was  ever  genial,  kind 
and  considerate.  To  tl^em  he  was  linked  with  hooks  of  steel.  For 
them  he  would  labour  and  sacrifice  without  stint,  complaint  or  regret. 
In  his  hours  of  relaxation  there  could  be  no  more  genial  companion. 
His  rare  conversational  powers,  fund  of  anecdote,  brilliant  sallies  of 
wit  and  wise  sayings  upon  the  topics  of  the  hour,  made  his  company 
much  sought,  and  many  of  these  are  the  current  coin  of  the  circles  in 
which  he  moved. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  an  honest  and  truthful  man  in  public  and  private 
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life.  His  word  was  sacred  in  letter  and  spirit,  and  was  never  paltered 
in  a  double  sense.  In  money  matters  he  was  liberal  to  a  fault,  and  out 
of  his  immense  professional  income  he  left  but  a  meagre  estate.  In  his 
private  charity  he  was  lavish.  He  was  incapable  of  saying  no  in  the 
presence  of  want  and  misery.  His  charity,  like  his  political  convictions, 
regarded  neither  creed  nor  colour.  He  was  a  good  classical  scholar, 
and  was  well  read  in  ancient  and  modern  literature,  especially  on 
subjects  of  philosophy  and  law.  In  his  old  age  he  read  but  few  books. 
Shakspeare,  Dante,  Homer,  Milton  and  the  Bible,  would,  however, 
generally  be  found  upon  his  table  in  his  sleeping  room,  where  he  was 
accustomed  to  read  in  bed.  He  was  simple  and  temperate  in  his 
habits.  He  disliked  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  for  forty  years  never  used 
or  admitted  in  his  house  intoxicating  drinks,  and  only  then  by  direction 
of  his  physician. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  deeply  loved  and  fully  tmsted  by  his  constituents. 
1  le  was  often  in  advance  of  th«;ir  views  ;  sometimes  he  ran  counter  to 
their  prejudices  or  passions,  yet  such  was  his  popularity  with  them,  so 
strong  their  faith  in  his  wisdom,  in  the  integrity  of  his  actions  and  the 
purity  of  his  purpose,  that  they  ncvtr  failed  to  support  him. 

Po[)ular  with  men  of  all  parties,  with  his  own  supporters  his  name 
was  a  household  word.  To  them  and  among  themselves,  "  ( )ld  Thad," 
was  a  name  of  endearment,  while  even  his  foes  spoke  of  him  with 
pride  as  the  "(ireat  Commoner."  No  man  ever  died  more  deeply 
mourned  by  a  constituency  than  Thaddeus  Stevens. 

Having  briefly  selected  some  of  the  inclilents  that  marked  the 
history  of  my  friend,  I  will,  in  conclusion,  say  a  few  words  of  him  on 
the  subject  in  connection  with  which  he  is  probably  more  widely 
known  than  any  other — slavery.  Mr.  Stevens  was  always  an  anti- 
slavery  man.  I'Vom  the  time  he  left  his  native  mountains,  to  the 
moment  of  his  death,  he  was  always  not  only  anti-slavery  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  a  bold,  fearless,  determined  and 
uncompromising  foe  of  oppression  in  any  and  every  form.  He  was  an 
abolitionist  before  there  was  such  a  party  name.  His  opposition  to 
.American  slavery  never  altered  with  his  party  connection,  and  was 
never  based  upon  mere  questions  of  expediency  or  political  economy. 
He  always  vieweii  it  as  a  great  wrong,  at  war  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  this  and  all  good  governments,  as  a  sin  in  the  sight  of 
God.  and  a  crime  against  man.  For  many  years,  long  before  it 
became  popular  to  do  so,  he  denounced  this  institution  as  the  great 
crime  of  the  nation,  on  the  stump,  in  the  forum,  in  party  conventions. 
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in  deliberative  assemblies.  On  this  question  he  was  always  in  advance 
of  his  party,  his  State,  and  constituents. 

Always  resident  in  a  border  county,  he  defended  the  fugitive  on  all 
occasions,  asserted  the  right  of  free  speech,  and  stood  between  the  abo- 
litionist and  the  mob,  often  with  peril  to  himself.  This  was  one  great 
cause  of  his  having  been  so  long  in  a  minority,  and  of  his  entrance  late 
in  life  into  the  councils  of  the  nation,  but  for  this,  he  was  fully  com- 
pensated by  living  to  see  the  destruction  of  an  institution  which  he 
loathed,  and  by  receiving  for  his  reward,  and  as  the  crowning  glory  of 
his  life,  the  blessings  of  millions  he  had  so  largely  aided  to  make  free. 

Mr.  Stevens  died  on  the  nth  day  of  August,  1868,  and  his  remains 
lie  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  a  private  cemetery  established  by  an  old  friend, 
in  a  lot  selected  by  himself,  for  reasons  as  stated  in  the  touching  and 
beautiful  epitaph  prepared  by  himself  for  inscription  on  his  tomb,  "  I 
repose  in  this  quiet,  secluded  spot,  not  from  any  natural  preference  for 
solitude,  but  finding  other  cemeteries  limited  by  charter  rules  as  to 
race,  I  have  chosen  it  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  illustrate  in  my  death 
the  principles  which  I  advocated  through  a  long  life — equality  of  man 
before  his  Creator." 


HON.  FREDERICK  WATTS. 

IN  eminent  minister  of  the  Gospel  once  said,  "  the  leading 
lawyer  is  always  the  most  prominent  member  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives." 

Whether  this  is  always  the  case  in  large  cities  and  commercial 
centres,  it  is  no  doubt  generally  so  in  agricultural  communities ;  and 
it  certainly  is  beyond  dispute  that  Judge  Watts  was  the  most  promi- 
nent member  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  We  find  him  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  as  early  as  October  Term,  1827,  arguing  a  case  reported  in 
16  Sergeant  and  Rawle,  page  416,  and  as  late  as  May  Term,  1869, 
as  appears  by  the  Cumberland  \'alley  Railroad  Company's  appeal, 
reported  in  12  Smith,  218,  and  all  through  that  period  of  forty-two 
years  (except  the  three  he  was  on  the  bench)  there  is  not  a  single 
volume  of  reports  containing  the  cases  from  tlic  Middle  District,  in 
which  his  name  is  not  found,  and  kv.  cases  of  importance  from  the 
counties  in  which  he  practised,  in  which  he  was  not  counsel  for  either 
plaintiff  or  defendant  in  error.  Add  to  tliis  the  fact  that,  for  fifteen 
years,  be  was  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  that  court,  and  during  that 
period,  and  before  and  after  it,  engaged  in  a  large  office  business 
and  in  tlu-  trial  of  nearly  all  the  important  cases  in  the  courts  below, 
in  his  own  county  and  Perry,  and  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  a 
life  of  more  than  ordinary  industrj*. 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  his  lovf  of  labour.  He  was  during  this  period 
President  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad  and  continued  in  that 
office,  discharj^jinj;  faithfully  all  its  duties  for  twenty-six  years.  To 
his  profe.ssional  duties  and  those  connected  with  the  railroad,  he  added 
(what  was  always  with  him  a  labour  of  love)  constant  activity  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  not  only  managing  his  farms,  but  as  President  of 
the  Cumberland  County  Aji^ricultural  Society  and  an  active  projector 
(if  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania,  furthering  the  general 
agricultural  interests  of  his  county  and  State. 

Judi^r  Watts  was  born  in  Carlisle,  May  9th,  1801,  and  is  a  son  of 
David  Watts,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  of  his  day,  whose 
practice  extended  through  all  the  middle  coundes  of  the  State.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  General  Miller,  of  RevoIutionar>-  fame,  who 
afterwards  commanded  the  United  States  troops  at  Baltimore,  during 
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the  War  of  1812.  His  grandfather,  Frederick  Watts,  was  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  before  the  Revolution,  and 
one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  province  and  subsequent  State. 
Having  been  duly  prepared,  he  entered  Dickinson  College,  whence 
he  graduated  in  1819,  and  passed  the  two  subsequent  years  with  his 
uncle,  William  Miles,  in  Erie  county,  where  he  cultivated  his  taste 
for  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1821,  he  returned  to  Carlisle  and  entered 
the  office  of  Andrew  Carothers,  Esq.,  as  a  law  student,  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  August,  1824,  became  a  partner  of  his  preceptor  and 
soon  acquired  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  In  1829,  he  and  the  Hon. 
C.  B.  Penrose,  became  reporters  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  they  published  three  volumes,  after  which  Judge  Watts 
became  sole  reporter,  and  published  ten  volumes,  and  subsequent 
thereto,  he  and  Henry  J.  Sergeant,  Esq.,  published  nine  volumes.  In 
1845  he  ceased  reporting,  and  the  same  year  became  President  of  the 
Cumberland  Valley  Railroad.  It  is  to  his  energy  and  able  manage- 
ment that  the  people  of  the  valley  are  indebted  for  a  road  which,  when 
he  took  hold  of  it,  was  in  debt,  out  of  repair,  unproductive,  and  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  but  which,  through  his  energetic  and  economical 
management,  has  been  brought  up  to  a  high  state  of  prosperity,  having 
paid  all  its  indebtedness  and  caused  it  to  yield  handsome  returns  to  its 
stockholders. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1849,  ^^  was  commissioned  by  Governor 
Johnston,  President  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  District,  composed  of 
the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Perry  and  Juniata.  He  retained  the  office 
until  the  Judiciary  became  elective,  in  1852,  when  he  resumed  his 
practice.  In  1854,  he  exerted  all  his  influence  and  energy  in  favour  of 
the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania,  and  upon  its  organization 
was  elected  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  which  capacity  he 
still  acts.  During  the  year  1854,  he  also  projected  the  erection  of  gas 
and  water  works  for  Carlisle,  and  having  formed  a  company,  was 
elected  its  President,  and  remained  such  until  its  success  was  assured. 

If  asked  for  his  most  prominent  characteristics,  we  would  say,  force 
of  character  and  abiding  self  confidence.  Whatever  he  undertook  he 
did  with  all  his  might,  and  whatever  he  believed,  he  believed  implicitly. 
He  never  sat  down  at  the  counsel  table  to  try  a  case,  that  he  did  not 
impress  the  court  and  jury  that  he  had  perfect  confidence  that  he  would 
gain  it ;  and  if  fortune  did  not  seem  to  favour  him,  he  never  desisted 
until  it  was  disposed  of  by  the  court  of  last  resort.  His  temper  was 
completely  within  his  control.  His  equanimity  was  perfect,  and  he  was 
ever  ready  to  avail  himself  of  any  slip  of  his  adversary.     He  had  great 
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powers  of  concentration,  and  always  prepared  his  law  points  at  the 
counsel  table  as  soon  as  the  evidence  was  closed.  This  he  did  witli 
great  facility,  always  directing  them  to  the  main  points  of  the  case. 
His  power  with  the  jury  was  very  great.  He  knew  and  was  known  by 
every  man  in  the  counties  where  he  practised,  and  was  regarded  as  a 
man  of  large  intellect,  sterling  integrity  and  unblemished  honour.  To 
these  he  added  the  impression  of  perfect  belief  in  the  justice  of  his 
cause  ;  and  this  was  effected  by  a  manner  which  was  always  dignified, 
and  in  speech  that  was  clear,  strong,  convincing  and  never  tedious. 
He  despised  quirks  and  quibbles,  was  a  model  of  fairness  in  the  trial 
of  a  cause,  and  always  encouragiMl  and  treated  kindly  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  that  he  saw  struggling  honourably  for  prominence; 
and  when  he  closed  his  professional  career,  he  left  the  bar  with  the 
profound  respect  of  all  its  members. 

In  i860,  Judge  Watts  removed  to  one  of  his  farms,  at  some  distance 
from  town,  an<l  gradually  withdrew  from  active  practice,  intending  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1871.  he  was  ten- 
dered the  appointment  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  which  he 
declined.  The  offer  was  renewed  ami  he  was  finally  induced  to 
accept  the  appointment,  and  entered  upon  its  duties,  August  ist.  1871. 
He  lias  ever  since  devotetl  himself  assiduously  i<>  the  practical  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country.  An  admirable 
system  pervades  his  department,  and  the  three  divisions  are  so  ar- 
rangcil,  that  the  most  detailed  ami  accurate  information  can  be  obtained 
with  the  greatest  facility. 

The  country  has  not  in  its  employ  a  more  industrious,  honest,  faith- 
ful, and  large  hearted  servant. 

20 


HON.  THOMAS  GRUBB  McCULLOH. 

O  name  is  remembered  with  warmer  admiration  by  the  people 
of  Franklin  county,  than  that  of  Thomas  Grubb  McCulloh, 
whose  fame  as  the  great  lawyer  was  the  pride  of  his  com- 
munity. He  was  born  in  Greencastle,  on  the  20th  day  of  April,  1785. 
His  grandfather,  George  McCulloh,  born  about  1710,  at  Killibegs,  in 
the  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  came  to  the  American  Colonies  in  1728. 
settled  in  Lancaster  county,  and  died  in  Little  Britain,  in  that  county, 
in  1806  or  1807.  His  father,  Robert,  was  the  eldest  son  of  George, 
and  was  born  in  1750.  On  the  maternal  side,  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Thomas  Grubb,  whose  father  was  one  of  the  earliest  emigrants  from 
England  to  this  country,  coming  over  with  William  Penn.  Thomas 
Grubb  settled  in  Lancaster  county,  and  his  oldest  daughter,  Prudence, 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Robert  McCulloh,  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  in  1778.  About  this  time  Robert  McCulloh  removed  to 
Franklin  county,  where  all  his  children  were  born. 

Thomas  G.  McCulloh  was  educated  in  Greencastle,  under  the  tuition 
of  Mr.  Borland,  who  afterwards  became  a  very  eminent  Professor  in  a 
literary  institution,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  He  studied  law  in 
Ghambersburg,  under  Andrew  Dunlop,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1804  or  1805  ; 
and  was  married  on  the  i  st  of  September,  1808,  to  Margaret  Purviance. 
He  practised  law  in  Chambersburg  about  forty-three  years,  during 
part  of  which  period  he  attended  the  courts  of  Bedford  county,  and 
was  frequently  called  upon  to  try  causes  in  other  parts  of  the  state, 
going  as  far  as  Pittsburgh  even,  being  retained  as  counsel  in  important 
land  suits,  in  which  class  of  cases  he  had  great  celebrity.  The  reports 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  furnish  ample  evidence  of  his 
immense  practice,  and  bear  convincing  proof  of  his  renown  as  a 
lawyer. 

In  182 1,  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  during  his  service  there 
his  wife  died  suddenly,  26th  February,  1821.  For  five  or  six  terms,  he 
represented  his  county  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  mainly  instrumental  with  his  colleague,  James  Dunlop, 
Esq.,  son  of  his  preceptor,  Andrew  Dunlop,  in  having  the  Cumberland 
Valley  Railroad  extended  to  Chambersburg.     He  was  the  first  Presi- 
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dent  of  this  road,  but  resigned  a  few  years  before  his  death.     At  the 
time  of  his  decease,  he  was  President  of  the  Bank  of  Chambersburg. 

Thomas  G.  McCulloh  was  not  only  prominent  as  a  lawyer,  but  he 
was  a  man  of  varied  information,  capable  of  discussing  almost  any 
subject  brought  before  him.  He  was  well  versed  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  very  attentive  to  the  improvement  of  his  farms,  of  which  he 
had,  at  times,  two  or  three.  A  man  of  public  spirit  and  enterprise,  he 
was  always  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  all  public  improvements 
in  his  town  or  county. 

To  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  a  close  student,  reading  works  upon 
all  subjects,  particularly  those  of  a  legal  character.  He  had  a  largo, 
well  selected  library,  miscellaneous  and  professional,  and  was  constandy 
adding  to  its  volumes. 

When  the  first  drum  beat  for  volunteers  to  repel  the  British  invasion 
of  Baltimore,  he  stepped  from  his  office  into  the  ranks  of  the  recruiting 
party,  and  marched  with  the  company  to  the  threatened  city.  When 
the  regiment  was  formed  he  was  appointed  its  Quartermaster.  He 
took  charge  of  the  Franklin  Repository,  and  edited  it  while  its  cele- 
brated editor,  Mr.  (ieo.  K.  Harper,  was  absent  with  the  army,  on  the 
northern  frontiers.     He  died  at  Chambersburg,  September  loth,  1848. 

Mr.  McCulloh  was  always  popular  with  the  members  of  the  bar,  not 
only  on  account  of  his  unusual  legal  attainments,  but  for  his  profes- 
sional courtesy,  which  was  especially  extended  to  its  junior  members, 
.As  a  public  speaker  he  was  not  fluont,  but  was  clear  and  logical,  and 
his  manner  of  speaking  was  of  a  conversational  character,  carrying 
great  weight  with  juries.  He  wrote  with  skill  and  force.  It  is  tradi- 
tional that  he  was  singularly  independent  of  the  stereotyped  formulas 
of  lr>,'al  documents,  and  that  his  brief  papers  were  remarkably  pointed 
and  unassailable.  He  has  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  ablest  jurists  of  his  day.  His  manners  were  exceedingly  plain 
and  popular,  and  he  was  always  a  favourite  of  his  fellow  citizens. 


PATRICK  ALLISON,  D.  D. 

ATRICK  ALLISON  was  born  in  Franklin  (or  what  was  then 
known  as  Lancaster)  county,  in  the  year  1740.  His  father, 
William  Allison,  immigrated  to  this  part  of  Pennsylvania,  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  from  the  north  of  'Ireland.  He  was  born  in 
1696,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Franklin  county,  in  the  year  1778.  His 
oldest  son,  John,  inherited  a  large  estate  and  on  part  of  it  laid  out  the 
town  of  Greencastle.  William,  the  youngest  son,  lived  and  died  on 
the  paternal  farm,  and  for  many  years  exhibited  the  old  house,  so 
replete  with  ancient  memories  of  border  life. 

Patrick  Allison  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1 760. 
He  commenced  his  theological  studies  shortly  after  he  left  the  Univer- 
sity, but  in  1 761  was  appointed  Professor  in  the  Academy  at  Newark, 
Delaware,  which  office  he  accepted.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  in  March,  1763.  In  August  of 
that  year,  he  was  invited  to  a  church  in  Baltimore.  He  was  ordained 
in  Philadelphia,  by  the  same  Presbytefy  that  licensed  him,  in  1765,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  installed  in  Baltimore,  though  he 
was  always  regarded  as  the  pastor,  during  the  long  period  (thirty-five 
years)  that  he  continued  to  serve  the  congregation. 

Mr.  Allison  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1782. 

Dr.  Allison  was  married  in  March,  1787,  to  Wellary,  daughter  of 
William  Buchanan,  a  gentleman  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  civil 
services  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  She  survived  him  about 
twenty  years.  He  left  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  who  intermarried 
with  Mr.  George  L.  Brown,  and  died  in  1849,  leaving  six  children. 

"  Dr.  Allison's  personal  appearance,"  says  Robert  Purviance,  Esq., 
of  Baltimore;  "was  high,  commanding  and  impressive.  He  was  of 
about  the  medium  height,  and  in  every  way  well  proportioned.  His 
manners  combined  grace  with  dignity  in  an  uncommon  degree,  so  as 
to  invite  confidence  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  repel  all  undue  familiarity 
on  the  other.  While  there  was  nothing  about  him  that  savoured  of 
ostentation,  there  was  always  that  genuine  self-respect,  that  considerate 
regard  to  circumstances,  that  cautious  forbearance  to  give  unnecessary 
pain,  which  never  fail  to  secure  to  an  individual  a  deferential  respect 
from  all  with  whom  he  associates.  His  moral  character  was  entirely 
above  reproach.     Accustomed,  of  course,  to  move  in  the  higfhest  circles 
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of  society,  he  never  forgot  the  sacredness  of  his  calling,  while  yet  he 
was  a  highly  entertaining  and  agreeable  companion.  As  he  was  him- 
self remarkable  for  propriety'  of  speech,  he  would  never  tolerate  gross 
improprieties  in  others,  no  matter  what  might  be  their  standing  in 
society,  and  if  an  expression  bordering  on  profaneness,  or  even 
indecent  levity,  were  uttered  in  his  hearing,  it  was  very  sure  to  meet 
with  a  deserved  rebuke.  His  intellectual  character  was  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  of  a  very  high  order.  His  early  opportunities  for 
the  culture  of  his  mind  were  among  the  best  which  the  countr\-  then 
afforded,  and  these  diUj^^cntly  improved,  in  connection  with  his  fine 
natural  powers,  rendered  him  decidedly  eminent  even  among  the 
greater  minds  of  his  profession.  He  was  always  a  diligent  student, 
and  his  studies,  instead  of  being  stricdy  professional,  took  a  wide 
range.  Hi;  was  an  elegant  Belles  Lettres  scholar,  and  was  very  familiar 
with  both  ancient  and  modem  history. 

"The  versification  of  Popo,  and  the  chaste  beauties  of  Addison,  had 
great  attractions  for  him,  and  I  rather  think  that  the  style  of  Robertson, 
the  historian,  was  the  model  on  which  he  formed  his  own.  1  lis  power 
of  mental  .abstraction  is  'said  to  have  litrt-n  so  remarkable,  that  he 
experienced  no  interruption  in  the  composition  of  a  sermon  by  the 
presence  and  conversation  of  company.  In  the  delivery  ol  his  sermons 
he  always  had  his  manuscript  before  him,  and  though  his  manner  could 
not  l)c  said  to  be  attractive  to  a  stranger,  yet  to  those  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  it,  it  was  very  agreeable.  His  discourses  were  generally 
didactic,  often  profoundly  argumentative.  I  once  heard  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  of  some  note  expressing,'  rather  a  low  estimate  of  some  of 
the  ministers  of  the  day,  but  of  1  )r.  .Allison  he  remarked  with  empha- 
sis, '  Hi-  was  a  man  of  matter'  He  was  especially  eminent  in  the 
judicatories  of  the  church,  and  in  all  public  bodies,  being  possessed  of 
great  penetration,  the  utmost  self-control,  and  an  admirable  command 
of  tliought  and  language,  the  most  appropriate  and  elegant.  1  remem- 
l)er  to  have  beard  that  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  then  President  of 
Princeton  College,  remarked  to  a  gentleman  of  our  city,  '  Dr.  Allison  is 
decidetlly  the  ablest  statesman  we  have  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.'  And  the  late  I)r.  Miller,  of  Princeton,  has  left 
behind  him  a  similar  testimony." 

I)r.  Allison  died  Auj^nist  21st.  180;.  aged  about  sixty-two.  His 
great  aversion  to  appearing  as  an  author  induced  him  to  leave,  as  one 
of  his  dying  injunctions,  that  all  his  manuscript  sermons  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flames;  otherwise,  doubtless,  there  might  have  been  a 
selection  made  from  them  for  the  press,  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  our  American  pulpit. 


JOSEPH  POMEROY. 

iJOSEPH  POMEROY,  merchant,  banker  and  politician,  was 
born  in  Lurgan  township,  Franklin  county,  Pa.,  October  i8th, 
1804.  Educationally  his  advantages  were  only  such  as  the 
common  schools  of  the  district  afforded.  While  a  mere  boy,  he  was 
placed  in  a  store  at  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  where  he  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  country  business.  Shortly  after  attaining  his  majority — 
that  is,  in  1826 — he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account  at  Con- 
cord, Franklin  county,  Pa.,  continuing  the  same  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  becoming,  in  1841,  associated  with  William  R.  and  John  M. 
Pomeroy  in  a  steam  tannery  at  the  same  place.  In  April,  1851,  he 
removed  to  Juniata  county,  where  he  had  previously  acquired  consider- 
able property,  and  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  conducting  a  very 
large  business  in  merchandising,  tanning,  milling  and  farming. 

In  1867,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Juniata  Valley  Bank, 
Mifflintown.  He  devoted  considerable  attention  to  politics,  and  was 
the  recipient  of  several  marked  tokens  of  favour  from  his  party — the 
Republican.  In  1831,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  as 
Representative  from  Franklin  county;  in  1861,  Associate  Judge  of 
Juniata  county,  being  the  only  successful  nominee  on  the  Republican 
ticket;  and  in  1872,  the  Representative  of  his  Congressional  District 
in  the  National  Republican  Convention,  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  June 
of  that  year.  Judge  Pomeroy  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  enterprise 
and  energy,  of  firm  convictions  and  great  tenacity  of  purpose,  com- 
bined with  strong  common  sense,  good  judgment  and  excellent  address. 
To  these  qualities  his  success  in  life,  which  was  without  interruption, 
was  wholly  due,  for  he  commenced  with  limited  means  and  only  such 
friends  as  his  talents  and  character  had  won. 
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[ENRY  MILLER  WATfS,  late  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiarj'  to  Austria,  was  bom  on  the  loth  day 
of  October,  A.  D.,  1805,  in  the  borough  of  Carlisle,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  cannot  boast,  as  many  justly  do,  of  being  a  self-made 
man,  having,  under  the  Providence  of  God,  derived  his  being  from 
a  most  respectable  and  well-known  parentage,  able  and  ready  to  afford 
him  all  the  advantages  of  education,  wealth  and  position. 

Frederick  Watts,  his  grandfather,  was  an  emigrant  from  Great 
Britain  during  our  provincial  days,  and  settled  in  Cumberland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  having  previously  married  Jane  Murray,  of  the  lineage  of 
David  Murray,  famous  in  the  days  of  the  Pretender.  In  the  War  of 
the  Revolution  he  held  the  commission  of  a  General,  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania. 

General  Henry  Miller  was  his  maternal  grandfather,  and  from  him 
the  subject  of  our  sketch  derived  his  name.  When  a  Lieutenant,  he 
organized  a  company  in  the  borough  of  York,  and  marched  it  to 
Boston,  where,  as  the  only  body  of  men  from  a  section  south  of  the 
Hudson,  it  participated  in  the  skirmishes  and  battles  with  the  British 
on  Breed's  and  Bunker's  Hills.  His  wife  was  Ursula  Rose,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Joseph  Rose,  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  who  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  as  a  barrister,  and  emigrated  eventually 
to  the  United  States. 

General  Miller  was  an  active  partisan  officer  during  the  Revolution- 
ar>'  War ;  was  on  intimate  and  confidential  relations  with  General 
Washington  and  Colonel  Hamilton;  belonged  to  the  Cincinnati  Society, 
and  durinj.,'  the  course  of  his  life  held  several  civil  offices  under  the 
Federal  party.     He  died  poor. 

1  )avid  Watts,  the  father,  and  only  son  of  Frederick  Watts,  was  a 
graduate  of  Dickinson  College,^  during  the  presidency  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  .Nisbet,  I).  D.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  William  Lewis, 
and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Carlisle.  Pennsylvania.  He  was  profound  in  classical  lore,  eminent 
,is  a  lawyer,  and  distinguished  in  the  wide  circuit  of  his  practice  at  the 

bar. 

Henry  Miller  Watts,  favoured  with  an  ancestry  so  honourable,  was 
carefully  trained  in  the  best  schools;  graduated  at  Dickinson  College 
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in  1824;  studied  law  in  Carlisle  in  the  ofifice  of  Andrew  Carothers,  who 
had  been  a  pupil  of  his  deceased  father ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as 
Attorney  at  Law,  and  removed  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  and  within  a 
year  thereafter,  was  commissioned  as  Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  This  office  he  held  under  two  successive 
Attorneys  General,  and  then  relinquished  it  for  more  general  practice. 
His  legal  career,  amidst  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  profession, 
was  a  rising  one,  and  soon  brought  him  distinction,  and  with  it  the 
confidence  of  the  people. ' 

In  1835,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  electors  of  Allegheny 
county,  he  consented  to  represent  that  district  in  the  popular  branch  of 
the  State  Legislature.  He  continued  to  serve  for  three  successive 
terms,  until  in  1838,  having  married  Anna  Maria,  second  daughter  of 
the  late  Dr.  Peter  Shoenberger,  he  determined  to  withdraw  from  the 
arena  of  politics  and  to  remove  with  his  family  to  Philadelphia,  and 
there  follow  the  more  serene  and  congenial  occupation  of  a  lawyer. 
The  period  of  three  years,  during  which  he  represented  his  constitu- 
ency, was  distinguished  by  events  of  great  public  importance ;  the 
foundations  of  the  system  of  canals  and  railways  were  laid ;  education 
by  means  of  common  schools  was  instituted;  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  re-chartered ;  there  was  made  the  first  serious  assault  upon 
the  existence  of  slavery  in  sister  states  by  advocating  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  of  fugitive  slaves ;  and  the  charitable  institutions,  which  now 
redound  so  much  to  the  credit  of  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  were 
enlarged  and  strengthened. 

In  1 841,  induced  by  the  position  and  reputation  of  Mr.  Watts, 
President  Harrison  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  Attorney  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Eastern  District  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  position  he  was  duly  confirmed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  He  fulfilled  the  duties  of  this  office  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  Government  until  the  end  of  the  term. 

The  incidents  of  a  lawyer's  life — devoted  to  his  clients,  wear  and 
tear  of  mental  and  physical  powers,  an  income  too  often  inferior  to  his 
expenditures,  and  a  disagreeable  monotony — became  in  time  irksome 
to  Mr.  Watts,  until,  weary  of  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  1857  he  crossed 
the  Atlantic  with  his  family  for  the  purpose  of  educating  his  children, 
then  eight  in  number,  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Paris. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  great  American  conflict,  Mr.  Watts 
became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union  Club  of  Philadelphia,  an  asso- 
ciation of  fifty  patriotic  gentlemen,  who,  in  the  darkest  day  of  the  war, 
about  the  close  of  the  year  1862,  determined  to  meet  alternately  at  their 
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respective  homes  in  a  social  circle,  in  order  to  knit  each  others  hearts 
more  closely  in  the  holy  cause  of  perpetuating  the  Union — ^the  only 
condition  of  membership  being  unqtialified  loyalty  to  the  I  'nited  States. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Club  in  January,  1863,  the  articles  of  the  associa- 
tion of  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia  were  submitted,  duly  con- 
sidered, and  subscribed  by  all  present. 

It  was  composed  of  nearly  two  thousand  wealthy  and  influential 
citizens ;  was  distinguished  for  its  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  the 
Union  ;  for  its  liberality  in  the  raising  and  crjuipping  of  several  regi- 
ments for  the  war;  and  for  the  power  it  exercised  in  stimulating  the 
whole  country  to  active  exertion.  It  still  exists  as  a  political  and  social 
organization,  being  incorporated  by  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  1863,  he  took  his  eldest  sons  to  Dresden,  in  Saxony,  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  advantages  of  education  to  be  tierived  in  that  metro- 
polis of  literature,  and  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  lierinan 
language,  to  become  students  in  the  School  of  Min<s  and  lingineering 
located  in  that  neighl)Ourhood. 

Mr.  Watts  devoted  his  time  and  talents,  and  made  large  contribu- 
tions of  money  in  behalf  of  the  Union.  lUlorc  the  close  of  the  war, 
he  revisited  Kurope,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  cities  of  I'rank- 
fort-on-the-Maine,  Dresden,  and  Berlin. 

After  a  sojourn  of  about  eighteen  months,  Mr.  Watts  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  anticipating  to  quiedy  r-ass  in  that  city  the  remainder  of 
his  lite.  Yielding,  however,  either  to  the  promptings  of  a  restless 
ami)ition,  a  taste  for  European  habits,  or  to  the  wislus  of  his  friends — 
perhaps  to  all  combined — he  accepted  the  honour  of  l!inoy  lixtra- 
ordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Empire  of  Austria. 
Accordingly,  in  August  of  1.S68.  President  Johnson,  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  I' nited  States,  forwarded  to  him  his 
commission  and  letters  of  instruction. 

Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  appointment,  (with  which 
the  public  mind  is  still  familiar.)  this  testimonial  of  respect  and  confi- 
dence was  ver>'  grateful  to  the  recipient.  His  predecessor,  the  Hon- 
ourable J.  Lothrop  Motley,  had  been  recalled,  much  against  the  sense  of 
prcipriety  on  the  part  of  his  numerous  friends,  upon  some  unfounded 
charges  preferred  against  him  by  a  certain  McCracken,  an  epistolary 
myth. 

'Hie  period  at  which  Mr.  Watts  was  accredited  to  Austria  was 
unusually  propitious.  <>iir  civil  war  was  ended;  the  l>attle  fields  at 
home,  and  the  signal  naval  victory  in  the  British  Channel,  had  falsified 
the  con6dent  predictions  of  European  powers  that  our  Union  was  a 
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rope  of  sand,  and  incapable  of  the  least  strain.  An  American  could 
now  enter  the  courts  of  Emperors,  Kings,  and  Potentates  in  simple 
costume,  with  the  firm  assurance  of  a  man  entitled  to  the  highest 
respect. 

Whilst  Mr.  Watts  was  engaged  in  faithfully  discharging  the  duties 
to  which  he  had  been  called,  the  unexpected  announcement  of  the 
purpose  of  the  President  to  send  another  Minister  to  Vienna,  led  to 
the  following  correspondence  : 

Vienna,  May  J2th,  i86g. 
To  His  Excellency  Henry  M.  Watts  : 

Sir  : — We,  the  undersigned,  representing  a  number  of  American  citizens,  naturalized 
citizens,  and  others,  who  have  served  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  now  resident 
in  Vienna,  respectfully  request  the  honour  of  your  Excellency's  company  to  dinner, 
.  upon  such  day  as  may  suit  your  Excellency's  convenience. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  make  any  comment  upon  the  sudden  and  untimely 
removal,  by  the  United  States  Government,  of  your  Excellency  from  the  high  position 
you  so  worthily  fill ;  but  we  may  express  our  sincere  regrets  that,  by  your  departure 
from  Vienna,  many  of  us  lose  a  kind  friend,  and  the  Government  a  faithful  public 
servant. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be  your  Excellency's  obedient  servants, 

A.  MEHAFFY, 
EMILE  SAMSON, 
F.  W.  PAYNE,  M.  D., 
JOHN  DE  VELLO  MOORE,  M.  D, 
In  the  name  of  citizens. 

Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Vienna,  May  13th,  i86g.      ^ 

To  Messrs.  A.  Mehaffy,  Emile  Samson,  F.  W.  Payne,  M.  D  ,  John  de  Vello 
Moore,  M.  D.,  Committee. 

Gentlemen  :  I  am  honored  by  the  receipt  of  your  complimentary  note  of  the  12th 
inst.,  inviting  me  on  your  own  and  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  and  soldiers  of  the  United 
States,  sojourning  here,  to  a  dinner  prior  to  my  departure  from  Vienna. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  I  should  agree  with  you  that  the  recall  of  our  Government 
was,  under  the  circumstances,  untimely,  and  that  I  should  feel  with  you  a  little  mortifi- 
cation at  this  sudden  severance  of  our  social  and  diplomatic  relations. 

No  cause  has  been  assigned  for  it,  and  all  that  take  an  interest  in  the  event  are  left  to 
conjecture. 

There  may,  therefore,  be  no  indelicacy  on  my  part,  or  intention  to  disparage  the 
motives  of  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States,  if  I  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  the  removal  was  not  occasioned  by  any  differences  between  us  in  regard  to  public 
policy,  the  usual  incident  of  a  new  administration. 

It  will  be  distinctly  remembered  that  the  vacation  of  this  important  mission,  about 
two  years  ago,  by  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Motley,  left  a  disagreeable  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  our  people,  and  that  President  Johnson  failed,  in  several  successive  efforts. 
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to  nominate  one  whose  appointment  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Senate.     At  last  he 

presented  my  name,  and  I  was  exceedingly  gratified  to  know  that  it  was  promptly  and 
unanimously  approved. 

Without  yielding  a  blind  acquiescence  to  every  act  of  Congress,  it  was  then  well 
understood  that  my  opinions  in  regard  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  late  seceding  St.Uf^ 
were  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Congressional  plan,  and  that  it  was  this  divergent 
policy  that  opened  the  wide  breach  that  unhappily  existed  in  the  harmony  of  the 
Executive  and  legislative  Departments,  whose  administration  commenced  in  peace. 

I  wus  not  in  Washington  during  the  pending  of  my  appointment,  either  before  the 
President  or  the  Senate ;  and  when  it  was  tendered  to  me,  only  nine  months  ago,  I 
accepted  it  as  a  generous  and  honourable  proof  of  the  public  esteem  and  confidence, 
and  as  firmly  determined  to  avail  myself  of  the  high  position  to  render  some  corres 
pondent  service  to  the  great  Western  Republic,  to  which  I  was  bound  by  every  tie,  and, 
if  p()ssible,  to  the  great  Eastern  Empire,  to  which  I  was  to  be  attached  by  an  intelligent 
symftathy  of  a  common  brotherhood. 

At  this  brilliant  epoch  of  the  world,  when  time  and  space  are  annihilated  by  the 
achievements  of  science  and  commerce,  the  arts  and  Christianity  go  hand  in  hand, 
spreading  their  softening  influence  over  the  asperities  of  man's  rugged  nature,  there 
seemed  no  reason  to  me  why  the  remote  and  young  Republic  I  would  have  the  honour 
to  represent,  should  not  be  brought  into  closer  affinity  with  the  more  ancient  and  ven- 
erable Empire  to  wliic  h  I  was  to  be  accredited,  and  produce  an  amalgam  of  matter  and 
spirit,  which,  in  the  Providence  of  (>od,  might  be  congenial  to  both. 

But  my  mission  is  at  an  end,  and  the  shortness  of  it  has  not  enabled  mc  to  finish  ih> 
work  I  happily  contemplated.  I  have,  therefore,  no  claim  to  the  distinction  you  so 
amiably  intended  for  me,  and  I  beg  you  will  accept  my  declination  of  it,  with  tin 
assurance  of  a  perfect  reciprocity  of  the  deep  interest  you  have  so  kindly  evinced  fur 
me.     I  write  this  much— no  more. 

Truly  yours,  \c.,  H.   M.  W.vns. 

On  the  first  day  of  June,  1869,  his  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty 
act(»rded  to  N!r.  Watts  his  last  audience,  during  which  the  latter  laid 
down  all  official  authority,  and  took  leave  of  his  Majesty  with  mutual 
expressions  of  the  unaffected  sorrow,  which  the  marked  attention  and 
courtesy  that  had  been  shown,  both  to  himself  and  family  by  the 
Imperial  Household,  naturally  occasioned. 

.Vfter  his  departure  from  \'ienna.  Mr.  Watts  visited  Poland,  Russia, 
Sweden  ami  Norway,  Denmark,  and  other  nations  of  Europe  he  had 
not  previously  seen,  deriving  much  valuable  information,  and  returned 
home  greatly  gratified  with  his  experience,  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  the  Government  of  the  I'nited  States  is  preferable  to  all. 

Mr.  Watts  is  at  present  largely  engaged  in  the  development  of  the 
iron  and  coal  interests  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania;  is  distinguished 
lor  his  charitable  donations,  and  for  the  beneficial  influence  which  he 
e.xerts  on  society.  His  intimate  acquaintances  recognize  him  as  a 
truthful,  honourable,  and  firm  friend,  of  quick  and  comprehensive  views, 
and  decided  courage  in  the  performance  of  duly. 
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OHN  WILLIAMSON  McCULLOUGH  was  born  near  New- 
ville,  Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  November  14th, 
1801. 

His  grandfather,  John  McCuUough,  came  to  America  from  the 
north  of  Ireland,  in  1770,  and  died  in  Cumberland  county,  in  posses- 
sion of  about  1000  acres  of  its  best  land.  His  son,  John  McCullough, 
married  Mary  Williamson,  daughter  of  David  Williamson,  of  Cumber- 
land county,  formerly  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  They  named  their  son  after 
his  maternal  uncle,  Capt.  John  Williamson,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and" 
brought  him  up  in  the  Presbyterian  faith.  Young  McCullough  received 
his  early  education  in  the  country  schools  of  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
birth  place.  In  1819,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  Languages  with 
Mr.  John  Cooper,  of  Hopewell  Academy,  and  in  September,  1822, 
entered  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  where  he  graduated  in  June, 
1825.  At  a  very  early  age  he  had  decided  to  enter  the  ministry  of 
his  church,  and  after  leaving  college  pursued  his  studies  to  that  effect 
partly  at  Princeton  and  partly  at  Carlisle,  under  the  Rev.  George 
Dufifield.  He  was  first  licensed  to  preach  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  in 
April,  1828.  In  the  same  year  he  removed  to  Frederick,  Md.,  as  pastor 
of  the  church  there. 

On  October  15th,  1829,  he  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  in 
his  church  at  Frederick.  Upon  this  occasion,  the  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Nevins,  of  Baltimore,  presiding  minister.  The  Rev. 
John  Breckinridge,  of  Baltimore,  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
and  made  the  opening  prayer,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Taney- 
town,  delivered  the  charge.  During  his  residence  at  Frederick,  he 
married  Mary  Louisa  Duncan,  daughter  of  Judge  Duncan,  of  Carlisle. 
She  died  in  1839,  leaving  three  children. 

In  1830,  he  was  elected  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  November,  1834,  when 
he  accepted  the  pastorship  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Ithica,  N.  Y. 
At  this  time  he  began  to  be  assailed  by  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  he 
had  espoused  the  proper  cause  in  religion,  and  having  given  the 
subject  long,  earnest  and  prayerful  consideration,  and  being  fully 
convinced  that  he  was  in  error,  in  March,  1838,  he  resigned  his 
charge  at  Ithica  and  withdrew  from  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian 
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Church.  He  at  once  applied  for  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  and  was  ordained  a  Deacon  in  the  same  April,  27th,  1838,  at 
Carlisle,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  U.  Onderdonk,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of 
Pennsylvania.  On  the  3d  of  November  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
ordained  Priest  by  the  same  Bishop,  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  whither  he 
had  been  called  the  September  before  as  Rector  of  Trinit)-  Parish. 
He  found  the  parish  in  a  languishing  condition,  but  by  his  unwearied 
exertions  he  soon  caused  it  to  flourish  as  it  had  never  done  before 
since  its  foundation  in  1698.  In  1841,  he  married  his  second  wife, 
Catharine  Roberts  Canby,  daughter  of  James  Canby,  of  Wilmington. 

In  1845,  he  was  was  created  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  Columbia  Col- 
lege, N.  Y.,  having  become  c«>nspicuous  in  the  church  for  his  talents 
and  ability.  In  the  spring  of  1S47,  he  resigned  the  rectorship  of 
Trinity  parish  and  accepted  a  call  to  .St.  John's  Church,  I^fayette, 
Indiana.  .Sliortly  after  his  arrival  there  it  became  necessary  to  elect 
a  Bishop  for  that  Diocese,  and  Dr.  McCullough  was  persuaded  by 
Bishop  Kemper  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  office.  At  the  election 
he  was  defeated  by  one  vote — liis  own. 

During  the  winter  of  1849  he  receiveil  a  most  unexpected  offer  of 
the  Professorship  of  Belles  Lettres  and  .Mental  and  Moral  Philo- 
sophy in  the  University  of  Tennessee,  at  Jackson,  together  with  the 
Rectorship  of  .St.  Luke's  Church.  .After  due  deliberation  he  accepted 
the  offer  and  continued  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at  Jack.son  five 
years.  Meanwhile  the  I'niversity  of  East  Tennessee  was  started  and, 
unknown  to  himself,  he  was  being  strongly  urged  by  his  friends  for  the 
Presidency.  The  following  letter  picked  at  random  from  the  paixrs  of 
tlie  Rev.  Thos.  \V.  Humes,  of  Kno.wille,  one  of  the  Trustees,  will 
show  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellows: 


New  York  ('.KNEHAt   TiiE.n.H.k At.  Skmi.marv.  ) 
June  20th,  1853.  } 

Rev.  AM)  Dkar  Sir: — I  understand  that  the  Rev.  J.  VV.  .McCullough,  D.  I).,  is 
spoken  ur  for  the  Presidency  of  the  East  Tennessee  University.  May  I  venture  to  give 
my  testimony  in  his  behalf,  as  one  who  is  well  known  to  me  and  whose  name  is  iden- 
tified with  personal  worth,  manly  bearing,  uncommon  mental  powers,  and  large  attain- 
ments. .\s  a  writer  he  has  few  eiju-iK.  as  an  executive  officer  none  who  knew  him  ever 
bring  him  before  their  thoughts  except  as  presiding  with  dignity,  with  courtesy  and  effi- 
( ienc  y.  Had  I  time  I  could  gather  from  this  quarter,  among  the  best  and  most  honoured 
men,  similar  expressions  of  confidence  and  esteem  No  university  or  college  in  our 
l.tnd  but  might  l>c  proud  to  secure  his  distinguished  services. 

I  undcr^tand  the  election  will  take  place  very  mmhi.  I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip 
to  the  country  and  fciring  even  that  this  may  be  loo  late  I  ;»end  it  at  once.     But  be 
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sure  of  this,  had  timely  application  been  made,  so  high  does  the  Rev.  Dr.  stand  among 
scholars  of  my  acquaintance,  that  any  amount  of  most  honourable  testimonials  could 
have  been  forwarded. 

Most  respectfully, 

SAMUEL  ROOSEVELT  JOHNSON,  D.  D., 
Prof.  Syst  Divinity  in  {Episcopal)  General  Theological  Seminary. 

At  the  proper  time  he  was  elected  to  the  ofifice  ;  he  at  first  declined 
it,  but  being  persistently  pressed  finally  accepted  it.  His  reluctance, 
however,  was  well  founded,  for  circumstances  arose  which  rendered 
it  impossible'  for  him  in  justice  to  himself  to  retain  the  office  more  than 
one  year.  He  resigned  and  removed  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he 
remained  till  i860.  At  that  time  his  health  being  far  from  good  he 
decided  to  try  a  change  of  climate,  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  very 
pleasant  though  small  parish  at  Waverly,  N.  Y.  He  resigned  this  in 
1864,  and  accepted  the  Rectorship  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Alton,  Ills., 
where  he  remained  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  his  health  hav- 
ing utterly  failed,  he  resigned  and  removed  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  he 
remained  about  one  year,  during  part  of  which  he  was  in  temporary 
charge  of  St.  John's  Church.  In  September,  1867,  he  started  east,  and 
on  his  way,  while  stopping  at  Waverly  to  visit  his  many  warm  friends, 
was  taken  ill  and  after  a  few  days  of  acute  suffering  died  October 
14th,  1867.  His  remains  rest  in  the  Old  Swede's  Church-yard  at 
Wilmington,  Del. 


C^^.  ■(f3.  ^e 


HON.  CHARLES  BINGHAM  PENROSE 

[ON  of  Clement  Biddle  Penrose  and  Anna  Howard  Bingham, 
was  born  on  October  6th,  1 798.  at  his  father's  countr)-  seat, 
near  Frankford,  Philadelphia. 

In  1805.  his  father,  being  appointed  Land  Commissioner  by  Presi- 
dent Jefiferson,  moved  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  181 2,  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  one  of  the  volunteer  companies  of  that  city :  but  the  organ- 
ization was  not  called  into  active  service  during  the  war. 

In  1 819,  Mr.  Penrose  studied  law  in  Philadelphia,  with  the  late 
Samuel  Ewing,  Esq.,  and  on  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1821.  settled 
in  Carlisle.  Here  he  at  once  took  his  place  among  the  foremost  in 
the  number  of  eminent  jurists  of  which  that  bar  could  then  justly 
boast.  Popular  manners,  legal  erudition,  close  attention  to  business, 
and  admirable  oratorical  powers,  soon  secured  him  a  large  practice. 

In  1833,  Mr.  Penrose  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  on  the 
expiration  of  his  term  was  re-elected.  In  this  capacity  he  achieved  dis- 
tinction, even  among  the  men  of  ability  who  at  that  time  were  chosen 
to  this  office.  In  1 841,  President  Harrison  appointed  him  Solicitor  of 
the  Treasury,  which  position  he  held  until  the  close  of  President  Tyler's 
.Administration,  discharging  its  duties  with  marked  ability  and  fidelity. 

When  he  resigned  his  office,  returning  to  Pennsylvania,  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Lancaster,  with  success.  In  1.S47.  he 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  his  native  city,  and  soon  became  largely 
engrossed  in  his  professional  pursuits.  In  1S56,  he  was  elected  as  a 
Reform  candidate  to  the  State  .Senate,  and  against  the  earnest  opposi- 
tion of  his  family,  consented  to  serve.  He  laboured  most  faithfully  in 
aid  of  the  j^oDil  cause  he  had  espoused,  but  the  work  and  cxpusure 
were  more  than  his  constitution  could  bear,  and  after  a  short  illness  he 
dieii  of  pneumonia,  at  his  post  in  Harrisburg.  on  April  6th,  1857. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Penrose  was  distinguished  by  many  strong  and 
prominent  points.  He  was  emphatically  self-reliant,  depending  on  his 
own  resources  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans  and  purposes.  The 
earnestness  of  his  temperament  was  indicated  in  ever^'thing  he  under- 
took. Whatever  his  hand  found  to  do,  he  did  with  all  his  might. 
.Such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature,  that  it  kindled  a  warm  sym- 
pathy on  all  sides  in  his  favour,  and  greatly  aided  him  in  carr^in-,-  tnr 
ward  his  life  work.     To  selfishness  he  was  an  entire  stranjjer.      •  H<- 
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looked  not  only  upon  his  own  things,  but  also  on  the  things  of  others." 
Benevolence  beamed  in  his  countenance,  and  often  found  expression, 
not  in  good  wishes  merely,  but  also  in  acts  of  delicate  and  seasonable 
kindness.  His  mode  of  life  was  simple  and  frugal.  Everythingjike 
ostentation  was  shunned  by  him,  and  he  abhorred  self  indulgence  of 
all  sorts.  His  generosity  was  apparent  to  everybody,  amounting 
almost  to.  a  fault.  His  manner,  which  was  highly  cultivated,  was 
gentle,  courteous,  and  genial,  offensive  to  none,  attractive  to  all. 
Especially  was  he  gracious  to  his  inferiors,  careful  of  their  rights,  and 
considerate  of  their  feelings.  Best  of  all,  he  was  a  Christian.  He  was 
a  consistent  and  exemplary  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  recog- 
nizing it  practically  as  "  the  whole  duty  of  man  to  fear  God,  and  keep 
His  commandments." 

Mr.  Penrose  was  united  in  marriage  with  Valeria  Fullerton  Biddle, 
a  lady  of  rare  culture,  attractive  address,  and  lovely  Christian 
character.  Their  home  had  every  endearment  which  unity  of  coun- 
sel and  plan,  as  well  as  tenderness  and  strength  of  affection  could 
impart.  It  was  pervaded  by  the  very  atmosphere  of  love.  Their 
eldest  son,  William  M.  Penrose,  now  deceased,  was  an  eminent 
member  of  the  bar  of  Carlisle.  Their  second  son,  R.  A.  F.  Penrose, 
as  a  sketch  of  him  elsewhere  in  this  volume  shows,  lives  in  Philadelphia, 
and  has  attained  great  distinction  in  the  medical  profession.  Their 
third  son,  Clement  Biddle  Penrose,  has  a  fine  legal  standing  and  prac- 
tice in  the  same  city.  Their  eldest  daughter  remains  with  the  widowed 
mother,  and  the  younger  daughter  is  the  wife  of  William  Blight,  Esq., 
all  residents  of  Philadelphia. 


ROBERT  COOPER  GRIER, 

HSSOCIATE   JUSTICE   of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
was  born  in  Cumberland  county,  Pa.,  March  5th,  1 794. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Isaac  Grier,  and  grandson  of 
Rev.  Robert  Cooper,  D.  D.,  both  of  whom  were  Presbyterian  ministers. 
In  the  autumn  of  1794,  his  father  took  charge  of  the  Academy  at 
Northumberland,  Pa.,  having  a  full  complement  of  scholars.  At  the 
same  time  he  taught  a  grammar  school,  preached  to  three  congrega- 
tions, and  tilled  his  own  farm  for  the  support  of  his  family.  He  was  a 
superior  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  and,  as  may  be  imaj^'incd,  a  man  of 
remarkable  energy  of  character.  He  educated  his  son  in  the  best 
manner,  commencing  with  the  Latin  tongue  at  six  years  of  age,  and 
when  he  was  but  twelve  years  old  he  had  mastered  Ixjth  it  and  the 
Gr<!(-k  language. 

Young  Grier  continued  his  studies  with  his  father  until  181 1,  when 
he  entered  the  Junior  Class  at  Dickinson  College,  and  graduated  there 
in  181 2.  There  he  surpassed  all  his  fellow-stud<-nts  in  his  profound 
knowledge  of  the  Ancient  I-anguages,  besides  e.\celling  in  Chemistry. 
He  remained  at  the  colU-ge,  after  he  had  taken  his  degree,  for  a  year, 
and  taught  a  grammar  school  therein.  His  father's  health  having 
failed  about  this  time,  he  returned  to  Northumberland  and  assisted  him 
in  his  educational  establishment.  After  his  father's  death,  in  181 5,  he 
sucitcik'd  him  as  Principal,  lectured  on  Chemistry,  Astronomy  and 
Mathematics,  besides  teachinj^  Greek  and  Latin.  His  leisur<-  hours 
h<-  devoted  to  the  stuiiy  of  law.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  181 7, 
and  opcntd  his  ofiice  in  Bloomsburg,  Columbia  count)-;  in  18 18,  he 
removed  to  Danville,  in  the  same  count)-.  His  practice  increased  till 
1833,  when  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Wolf,  Judge  of  the  District 
C!ourt  of  Allegheny  county. 

Judge  Grier  now  removed  to  Pittsburgh.  On  the  4th  of  August, 
1846,  he  was  nominated  by  President  Polk,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  unanimously  confirmed  the  next 
day.  In  1848,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  continued  to  reside 
there  until  his  death,  which  occurred  September  25th,  1870. 

Judge  Grier  was  eminendy  distinguished  for  integ^ty  of  purpose, 
fidelity  to  his  client  and  benevolence  to  those  of  limited  means,  pre- 
ferring Justice  to  gain.     He  stood  very  high  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  judge. 
21 
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The  esteem  of  his  legal  brethren  was  exhibited  in  the  great  deference 
given  to  his-  decisions,  and  their  warm  personal  friendship.  At  the. 
death  of  his  father,  he  took  charge  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  ten  in 
number,  cared  for  and  educated  all,  as  a  faithful  guardian,  until  they 
were  settled  in  life. 

In  1829,  Judge   Grier  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  John  Rose,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  who  still  survives  him. 


JAMES  HUTCHISON  GRAHAM. 

fAMES  HUTCHISON  GRAHAM,  Judge,  was  bom  Septem- 
ber loth,  1809,  in  West  Pennsborough  township,  Cumberland 
county,  Pa.  At  Dickinson  College,  in  the  same  count)-,  he 
received  a  careful  classical  education,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1827. 
Upon  leaving  this  institution,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Andrew  Carothers,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Carlisle  bar, 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  January,  1830.  The  skill  he  evinced  in 
the  management  of  his  first  cases,  soon  placed  him  among  the  most 
promising  members  of  this  very  able  bar,  and  in  1839,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Porter,  Deputy  Attorney-General  of  the  State, 
a  position  he  held  for  six  years  with  signal  credit,  as  was  testified 
in  1850,  by  his  election  as  President  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial 
District,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Perry  and  Juniata. 

To  this  honourable  part,  Ju(1l;<-  Graham  was  again  elected  in  1861, 
for  another  period  of  ten  years,  so  that  at  his  retirement  from  this 
office,  in  1871,  he  had  i^asstd  a  score  of  years  upon  the  bench.  His 
decisions  were  characterized  by  marked  ability  and  were  rarely 
reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  upon  review — probably  as  seldom 
as  those  of  any  District  Judge  in  the  State.  .Alter  his  retirement,  he 
resumed  practice  at  the  bar  in  Carlisle,  also  actively  interesting  himself 
in  giving  instruction  in  the  law  department  of  Dickinson  College.  In 
1S62,  his  Alma  Mater  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  an 
honour,  in  his  instance,  well  merited  by  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
forensic  literature,  and  uncommon  skill  in  bringing  its  principles  to 
bear  on  the  practical  questions  of  life.  He  has  been  twice  married, 
his  second  wife  and  a  large  family  still  surviving. 


HON.  R.  M.  McClelland. 

lOBERT  M.    McClelland  was  bom  August  1st,   1807,  at 
Green  Castle,  Franklin  county.  Pa. 

Among  his  ancestors  were  several  officers  of  rank  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  and  some  of  his  family  connections  also  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  War  of  181 2,  and  in  that  with  Mexico. 
His  father  was  an  eminent  physician  and  surgeon,  who  studied  his  pro- 
fession under  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  and  practised  it  with 
great  success  until  six  months  before  his  death,  which  occurred  when 
he  was  eighty-four  years  of  age. 

Mr.  McClelland  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  in  1829,  among  the 
first  in  his  class.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  at  Chambersburg,  in 
1 83 1.  He  vigorously  practised  his  profession  in  Pittsburgh  for  almost 
a  year.  In  1833,  he  removed  to  Monroe,  in  the  territory  of  Michigan, 
where  his  legal  practice  was  crowned  with  success.  In  1835,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Convention  called  to  frame  a  constitution  for 
the  proposed  state  of  Michigan,  and  took  a  prominent  and  influential 
part  in  its  deliberations.  He  was  appointed  the  first  Bank  Commis- 
sioner in  the  state,  by  Governor  Mason,  and  was  offered  the  Attorney- 
Generalship,  but  declined  both  of  these  offices.  In  1837,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Sabine,  of  Williamstown,  Mass.  He  has 
had  six  children,  three  of  whom  now  survive. 

In  1838,  Mr.  McClelland  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legisla- 
lature,  in  which  he  soon  became  distinguished  as  the  head  of  several 
important  committees.  He  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1843.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
where  he  soon  took  a  respectable  stand  among  the  oldest  veterans  of 
that  body.  During  his  first  term  he  was  placed  on  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  originated  what  was  known  as  the  Harbour  bills,  and 
carried  them  through.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Twenty-ninth  Congress 
by  a  strong  majority.  In  this  term  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  The  members  of  the  committee,  in  apprecia- 
tion of  his  services,  and  as  an  expression  of  personal  regard,  presented 
him  with  a  beautiful  cane.  In  1847,  he  was  elected  for  a  third  term  to 
Congress,  when  he  was  placed  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  McClelland  was  in  several  National  Conventions,  and  in  the 
Baltimore  Convention,  which  nominated  Gen.  Cass  for  the  Presidency, 
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in  1848.  In  1850,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Convention  called  to 
revise  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Michigan,  and  took  an  active  and 
controlling  part  in  its  deliberations.  In  the  same  \ear  he  was  a  member, 
and  President  of  a  Democratic  State  Convention.  He  was  in  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  of  1852.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  canvass  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  General  Pierce  to  the 
Presidency  over  General  Scott. 

In  1 85 1,  Mr.  McClelland  was  elected  Governor,  and  subsequently 
re-elected.  His  administration  was  regarded  as  wise,  prudent  and  con- 
ciliatory. At  the  organization  of  the  Cabinet  by  President  Pierce,  in 
1853,  he  was  invited  to  take  the  position  of  Secretar)-  of  the  Interior, 
a  place  which  he  filled  four  years  most  creditably.  He  was  again  a 
member  of  a  Convention  to  revise  the  constitution  of  Michigan,  in 
1867,  in  which  his  standing  and  experience  made  him  conspicuous. 

As  a  lawyer  Mr.  McClelland  was  terse  and  pointed  in  the  argument 
of  law  questions,  and  clear,  candid  and  forcible  in  his  addresses  to 
juries,  with  which  he  always  carried  great  weight.  In  his  political 
addresses  before  the  people  he  was  especially  forcible  and  happy.  In 
private  life  he  is  a  gonial  companion,  a  good  neighbour  and  earnest 
friend,  ami  his  great  experience  and  extended  knowledge  of  men  and 
public  officers  enable  him  to  observe  with  deep  interest  the  great  pan- 
orama of  public  events.  His  record  is  a  good  one,  complimentary  to 
himself,  and  creditable  to  his  native  valley. 


DANIEL  McKINLEY,  D.  D. 

HE  REV.  DANIEL  McKINLEY,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Carlisle 
Pa.,  December  7th,  1800,  in  which  place,  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  he  spent  the  period  of  his  youth. 

He  was  very  early  the  subject  of  deep  religious  impressions,  and  so 
soon  as  his  tenth  year,  thought  he  was  the  subject  of  special  grace. 
He  united  with  the  Church  of  Carlisle,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Rev.  George  Duffield,  D.  D.,  who,  perceiving  his  ardent  piety  and 
promising  talents,  encouraged  him  to  pursue  a  course  of  liberal  educa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  Gospel  ministry,  which  he  did  at  Dickinson 
College,  being  assisted  therein  pecuniarily  by  members  of  Dr.  Duffield's 
congregation.  During  his  course  at  college,  a  deep  and  powerful 
revival  of  religion  occured  in  the,  church  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and  in  it  the  college  largely  shared,  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  those 
who  were  most  deeply  interested  in  these  scenes,  that  young  McKin- 
ley's  efforts  were  untiring  and  invaluable. 

Mr.  McKinley  graduated  at  college  in  the  summer  of  1824,  and 
entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  in  the  autumn  of 
1827,  and  was  soon  after  installed  as  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Bedford,  where  he  remained  about  four  years,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled by  bronchial  affection  to  resign  his  charge,  and  desist  from  the 
labours  of  the  ministry  for  about  two  years.  The  church  in  Bedford 
was  gradually  strengthened  under  his  ministry,  but  there  was  no 
marked  outpouring  of  God's  spirit,  such  as  attended  his  labours  in 
subsequent  years. 

When  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Carlisle  was  organized,  in 
1833,  Mr.  McKinley  was  chosen  as  its  pastor,  and  being  encouraged 
by  the  improving  state  of  his  health,  he  accepted  the  call,  and  served 
the  congregation  for  about  five  years.  His  labours  in  that  field  were 
eminently  successful.  He  was  zealous,  earnest  and  untiring  in  his 
work.  Considerable  religious  interest  was  manifested  at  several 
periods  of  his  ministry;  and  during  his  pastorate  there,  seventy-six 
were  added  to  the  church  on  profession  of  faith.  At  the  close  of  his 
labours  there,  the  church  was  established  and  prosperous,  and  he 
greatly  endeared  himself  to  all  classes  of  the  congregation.  About  this 
time  vigorous  efforts  were  being  made  to  arouse  the  church  to  the 
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importance  of  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions,  which  was  then  compara- 
tively in  its  infancy,  and  Mr.  McKinley,  on  account  of  his  well-known 
missionary  zeal  and  fitness  for  the  work,  was  urged  to  embark  in  it 
as  an  agent.  This  he  consented  to  do,  and  for  upwards  of  three  years 
he  served  the  board  with  a  vigour,  efificiency  and  success,  which  told 
powerfully  upon  the  progress  of  the  cause.  He  aimed  especially  to 
convince  professing  Christians  of  their  duty  to  devote  to  the  Lord  a 
definite;  proportion  of  their  stated  income,  and  he  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  systematic  beneficence. 

In  the  autumn  of  1841,  Mr.  McKinley  was  chosen  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  Chambersburg,  and  he  continued  to  sustain 
this  relation  for  about  nine  years.  About  one  year  after  his  installa- 
tion, a  powerful  revival  of  religion  took  place  in  that  church,  as  the 
result  of  which  thirty-two  were  added  to  the  church  at  the  succeeding 
communion  on  examination,  and  the  effects  of  it  were  felt  for  years 
afterwards.  Throughout  all  Mr.  McKinley's  pastorate  at  Chambers- 
burg, he  was  eminently  faithful,  and  during  the  years  of  his  labours, 
one  hundred  and  four  were  added  to  the  church  on  profession  of  faith. 

In  the  fall  of  1850,  he  left  Chambersburg  to  takr  charge  of  the  Sixth 
Church,  Pittsburgh,  a  new  enterprise,  and  one  which  was  supposed 
to  afford  a  good  field  for  the  peculiar  talents  which  he  possessed.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  partially  disappointed,  and  after  one  year's 
labour,  he  asked  to  be  released  from  his  pastoral  relation  to  the  church 
and  returned  to  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle. 

This  Presbytery  had  just  then  entered  vigorously  upon  the  work  of 
church  e.xtension  within  its  bounds,  and  in  behalf  of  this  enterprise 
enlisted  the  services  of  Dr.  McKinley,  which  contributed  greatly  to  its 
success. 

After  spending  a  year  in  this  service.  Dr.  McKinley  became  Agent 
and  Evangelist  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions.  For  this  he  was 
well  fitted,  and  in  it  he  was  eminendy  successful,  until  laid  aside  by  the 
disease  which  proved  fatal ;  a  disease  which  was  undoubtedly  hastened 
in  its  development  by  his  eagerness  to  labour,  and  his  readiness  to 
endure  hardships  and  exposures.  He  knew  not  how  to  spare  himself  in 
his  Master's  cause,  and  especially  when  he  saw  tokens  of  the  presence 
of  ( iods  spirit,  he  seemed  to  forget  entirely  the  frailty  of  the  earthly 
tabernacle. 

I  )r.  McKinley  was  present  in  a  number  of  extensive  revivals  of 
religion,  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania.  In  these  scenes  he  was  in  his 
element.  His  services  were  always  cageriy  sought  by  the  brethren, 
and  many  interesting  incidents  in  connection  with  his  labours  survive 
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in  the  memories  of  those  who  were  present  at,  or  were  subjects  of 
these  visitations  of  God's  grace. 

In  the  spring  of  1855  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  labour,  by  a 
return  of  his  old  tendency  to  bronchial  affection,  aggravated  by  other 
painful  and  threatening  symptoms.  Under  the  progress  of  a  disease 
which  baffled  all  skill,  he  departed  this  life  in  Chambersburg,  December 
7th,  1855,  whither  he  had  gone  hoping  to  be  able  to  attend  the  sessions 
of  the  Synod  of  Baltimore,  but  where,  by  reason  of  rapid  decline,,  he 
reniained  to  die. 

There  is  no  record  of  Dr.  McKinley's  death-bed  experience  and 
triumphs.  The  nature  of  his  disease  prevented  any  expression  of  what 
may  have  been  his  feelings.  But  his  life  was  his  witness,  and  his 
monument  a  life  marked  by  eminent  consecration,  zeal,-  and  success  in 
his  Master's  work.  He  was,  indeed,  an  exemplary  Christian,  and 
most  devoted  minister.  His  piety  made  a  deep  impression  upon  all 
with  whom  he  had  intercourse,  and  his  efforts  to  save  souls  filled 
multitudes  with  thankfulness  and  praise.  His  mortal  remains  slumber 
in  the  grave  yard  at  Carlisle,  under  a  stone  erected  to  his  memory 
by  members  of  the  church  in  Chambersburg. 

In  1 83 Is  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Wyeth,  of  Harrisburg,  and  one 
daughter  survives  him,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  F.  Kennedy,  D.  D., 
the  gifted  and  popular  Vice-President  of  Wilson  Female  College. 


WILLIAM  RANKIN,   M.  D. 

jILLIAM  RANKIN  was  born  at  Potter's  Mills,  Centre  count)-, 
Pa.,  October  9th,  1795.  His  parents  were  of  highly  respecta- 
ble social  standing,  and  exemplary  and  useful  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

He  graduated  at  Washington  College,  Pa.,  in  18 14  For  some  time 
he  thought  of  entering  the  Gospel  ministry,  but  his  native  timidity  as  to 
his  qualifications  for  this  very  responsible  office,  led  him  finally  to 
relinquish  the  idea.  One  year  after  leaving  college  he  commenced  the- 
study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Dean,  an  eminent  physician  of  Chambers- 
burj,',  and  graduated  at  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1819.  He  practised  his  profession  for  two  years  in 
Campbellstown,  Franklin  county,  Pa.,  after  which  he  removed  to  .Ship- 
pensburg,  where,  until  within  two  years  of  the  date  «>t'  his  death,  he  had 
an  extensive,  laborious  and  successful  practicf  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  March  3d,  1829,  he  was  united  in  marriage  witH  Caroline, 
eldest  daughter  of  Major  David  Noviii,  of  the  last  mentioned  place. 
Ten  children,  the  fruit  of  this  marriage  survive  him. 

I  )r.  Rankin  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  singularly  lovely  tempera- 
ment, which  developed  itself  in  a  corresponding  character.  He  was 
amiable  and  yet  firm,  dignified  and  yet  familiar,  peculiarly  attentive  to 
his  own  sphere  of  business  and  duty,  and  yet  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  his  friends  and  neighbours,  and  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lived.  His  spirit  was  generous  and  sympa- 
thizing. His  manner  was  gende  and  conciliatory.  His  bearing  was 
respectful  and  attractive  to  persons  of  ever>-  rank  and  condidon. 
Eminendy  pacific  in  his  disposition,  he  '•  followed  peace  with  all  men." 
and  otten  sought  the  blessing  of  the  peacemaker  in  endeavouring  in 
reconcile  persons  who  were  at  variance.  Prudence  was  one  of  his 
distinguish(;d  traits. 

As  a  physician,  Dr.  Rankin  occupied  a  high  position.  Well  prepared 
for  his  profession  by  previous  education,  he  never  failed  to  keep 
abreast  with  its  advances,  through  its  current  literature.  To  his  large 
and  ever-growing  library,  he  added  the  various  medical  journals  of 
the  day,  to  some  of  whicli  he  made  valuable  contributions.  In  his 
judgment  he  was  cautious  but  decided.  His  professional  brethren,  by 
niany  of  whom  he  was  often  called  into  consulution.  had  the  highest 
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respect  for  his  skill  and  attainments.  The  ethics  of  the  profession 
were  sacredly  observed  by  him.  His  manner  in  the  sick  room  was 
peculiarly  gentle  and  sympathetic.  His  reputation  reached  far  beyond 
the  wide  local  range  of  his  ordinary  practice. 

As  a  Christian,  Dr.  Rankin  was  consistent,  useful  and  exemplary. 
He  habitually  "walked  with  God."  Whilst  making  no  affected  pre- 
tence to  religion,  divine  truth,  as  could  easily  be  seen  by  all,  was 
constantly  moulding  and  fashioning  his  character.  The  "  things 
which  are  lovely  and  of  good  report,"  adorned  his  walk  and  conver- 
sation. He  occupied  the  position  of  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Shippensburg  for  many  years,  and  discharged  its  duties  in 
a  most  faithful,  conscientious,  and  acceptable  manner.  Often,  in 
visiting  his  patients,  when  he  found  that  earthly  skill  could  not  avail, 
he  pointed  them  to  the  Great  Physician,  and  sought  his  consoling  and 
sustaining  aid  in  their  behalf 

Towards  the  close  of  his  earthly  career.  Dr.  Rankin  was  visited  with 
a  para,lytic  attack,  which  disqualified  him  for  professional  service. 
After  two  years'  waiting  his  appointed  time,  his  •  happy  spirit,  spared 
the  agony  of  a  painful  conflict,  was  released  July  15th,  1872,  almost 
without  a  struggle,  and  passed  to  the  reward  of  the  just.  By  his  death, ' 
there  was  removed  from  earth  one,  who,  in  the  sweet  and  tender 
relations  of  husband  and  father,  was  excelled  by  none,  and  whose 
departure,  even  in  advanced  years,  as  a  member  of  a  community  in 
which  he  had  lived  nearly  fifty  years,  was  universally  deplored.  It  was 
a  fitting  and  touching  expression  of  this  regard,  by  which  all  the  places 
of  business  in  the  town  were  closed,  whilst  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
lamented  dead  were  borne  to  their  resting-place  in  Spring  Hill 
Cemetery,  where  they  shall  repose  till  mortality  is  swallowed  up  of 
life. 


RICHARD  WOODS, 

jHE  son  of  Samuel  and  Frances  (Sterrett)  Woods,  was  bom  in 
Dickinson  township,  Cumberland  county,  Pa.,  March  3d, 
1804. 

His  parents  were  Scotch-Irish,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  fami- 
lies in  Cumberland  valley.  They  were  remarkable  for  energy,  integrity 
and  moral  culture.  Their  children  were  trained  with  special  care. 
The  father  was  noted  for  reliability,  courage,  and  probity.  During  the 
progress  of  the  Revolution,  he  acted  in  the  service  of  the  government 
as  Indian  scout,  an  undertaking  most  dangerous.  The  mother  was  a 
woman  of  devoted  piety.  Their  house,  situated  in  the  country,  some- 
miles  from  any  place  of  worship,  was  often  used  for  preaching  and 
prayer-meetings. 

Richard  was  always  of  a  lively  disposition.  From  his  vtf  ry  childhood 
he  was  known  as  firmly  adhering  to  the  truth.  This  truthful  character 
cleaved  to  him  until  death.  He  abhorred  insincerity,  equivocation,  and 
deceit.  His  opinions  were  always  uttered  with  such  plainness  as  made 
them  easily  understood.  His  word  was  his  bond.  He  was  controlled 
by  an  habitual  desire  to  do  right.  He  strove  to  bring  his  entire  life 
into  subjection  to  this  rule.  It  was  evident  to  all  who  studied  his  char- 
acter, that  he  was  governed  in  all  matters,  even  the  most  trivial,  not  by 
interest,  caprice,  or  convenience — not  by  a  thirst  for  f>opularity,  but  by 
elevate<l  and  unyielding  Christian  principle.  Mr.  Woods,  being  in 
stature  about  six  feet,  and  of  large  frame,  had  an  impressive  appearance. 
His  countenance,  habitually  thoughtful,  was  lighted  with  smiles  during 
social  and  friendly  intercourse.  His  manner  was  open,  genial,  courte- 
ous, and  refined.  He  had  an  exuberant  fund  of  information  always  at 
his  command.  Many  a  friend  whilst  visiting  his  hospitable  home  was 
instructed  without  the  least  tinge  of  pedantry,  and  made  happy  in  the 
gushing  flow  of  innocent  mirth.  TTiough  never  sent  to  college,  yet  by 
diligent  study  he  had  acquired  a  vast  amount  of  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical knowledge.  He  attached  great  importance  to  mental  culture,  and 
was  guided  by  this  conviction  in  the  schooling  of  his  children. 

Mr.  \V<x>ds.  in  his  twenty  third  year,  on  November  i6th,  1826,  mar- 
ried Mary  Jane  Sterrett,  a  native  of  Lancaster  county,  and  a  lady  of 
^xvAK  moral  worth,  whose  Christian  deportment  told  witli  moulding 
effect,  not  only  upon  her  husband's  character,  but  also  upon  tliat  of  her 
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children.  His  happy  conjugal  relation  threw  an  almost  uninterrupted 
sunshine  upon  his  domestic  life,  and  surrounded  him  at  its  close  with 
the  consoling  sympathies  of  a  large  and  most  affectionate  family,  whose 
love  and  reverence  he  had  earned  by  a  cordial  participation  in  their 
feelings,  and  an  ever  active,  yet  well  regulated  interest  in  their  welfare. 
His  family  numbered  thirteen  children,  three  of  whom  died  in  infancy, 
and  another  at  the  interesting  age  of  nineteen,  in  the  bright  hope  of  a 
blessed  immorta:lity.  Five  sons  and  four  daughters  still  survive,  all  of 
whom  hold  important  positions  in  the  several  walks  of  life. 

Mr.  Woods   always  took  an  active   interest  in   every  good  cause, 
contributing  to  their  aid  not  only  his  energy  but  also  his  pecuniary 
means.     He  liberally  assisted  in  the  erection  and  support  of  Dickinson 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  which,  in  1836,  he  made  a  profession  of  fait! 
living  thereafter  as  a  true  and  devoted  Christian. 

He  inherited  from  his  father  the  original  homestead,  which  was 
among  the  oldest  settlements  of  Cumberland  Valley,  and  here,  on  an 
immense  tract  of  land,  he  carried  on  his  agricultural  pursuits. 

Mr.  Woods  had  early  and  frequent  evidence  of  public  confidence. 
When  but  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  without  his  seeking,  he  was 
appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  district  in  which  he  lived,  and 
was  several  times  re-appointed,  until  he  declined  the  position.  In  this 
office  he  was  eminently  useful,  seeking  always  to  be  a  peacemaker 
between  the  parties  in  litigation,  and  often  succeeding,  even  against  his 
own  pecuniary  interest.  He  was  often  called  to  serve  as  arbitrator. 
For  many  years  he  was  called  to  be  Treasurer  of  the  Cumberland 
Valley  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  and  by  the  force  of  his  character 
much  enhanced  the  credit  of  the  Company.  He  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal directors  of  the  banking  house  of  Ker,  Brenneman  &  Co.,  after- 
wards changed  to  Ker,  Dunlap  &  Co.,  and,  finally,  when  the  war  came 
on  between  the  North  and  the  South,  called  "The  First  National  Bank 
of  Carlisle." 

He  was  not  only  respected,  but  admired  and  esteemed  by  all  his 
neighbours  and  friends.  The  regard  and  veneration  he  received  was 
but  a  just  return  for  the  general  benevolence  by  which  he  was  actuated. 
He  was  a  strenuous  advocate  on  all  occasions  of  the  rights  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  as  such,  ever  and  earnestly  opposed  negro  slavery.  Firm- 
ness and  courage  were  conspicuous  traits  in  his  character,  yet  with 
these  was  blended  frankness,  and  a  singleness  of  purpose  which  dis- 
armed hostility,  and  disposed  those  most  averse  to  his  views  to  admire 
and  love  him  as  a  man. 

Mr.  Woods  was  in  feeble  health  for  several  years  previous  to  his 
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demise,  which  occurred  February  29th,  1872,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of 
his  age.  In  his  last  illness,  though  afflicted  with  much  bodily  distress, 
he  preserved  unimpaired  those  amiable  traits  of  character  by  which  he 
was  distinguished  in  health,  frequendy  expressing  a  grateful  sense  of  the 
kindness  of  those  who  ministered  to  his  comfort  and  relief  In  the  full 
possession  of  his  faculties,  and  aware  of  the  fatal  nature  of  his  disease, 
he  was  perfectly  calm  and  self-possessed ;  made  arrangement  of  his 
afiairs,  spoke  to  his  family  as  a  tender  husband  and  affectionate  father 
solicitous  for  their  eternal  welfare,  expressed  his  firm  reliance  on  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  and  then  departed  in  peace  to  his  reward, 
leaving  to  his  children  an  example  worthy  of  imitation,  and  to  the 
world  an  instance  of  useful  living,  and  safe  and  happy  dying. 


FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  RAUCH. 

|HE  REV.  DR.  FKEDERICK  AUGUSTUS  RAUCH,  first 
President  of  Marshall  College,  was  a  native  of  Germany.  He 
was  born  at  Kirchbracht,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  27th  of 
July,  1806.  His  father  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
continued  in  this  relation,  until  Hesse,  following  the  example  set  by 
Prussia,  in  181 7,  resolved  the  two  Confessions,  Reformed  and  LuthefajH, 
into  one  religious  communion,  known  as  the  Evangelical  Church. 

Of  the  boyhood  and  youth  of  Frederick  very  few  particulars  can  be 
given.  Tradition  says  that  he  was  bright  and  active,  studious  and  apt 
to  learn,  and  somewhat  disposed  to  waywardness.  He  enjoyed  all  the 
advantages  of  education  in  his  native  country,  applied  himself  diligently, 
and  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
had  graduated  from  the  gymnasium,  and  was  admitted  to  the  University 
of  Marburg,  where  he  took  his  diploma  in  1827.  After  this  he  prose- 
cuted his  studies  for  a  year  at  Giessen.  For  a  time,  he  was  employed 
as  an  assistant  in  teaching,  by  an  uncle  who  had  charge  of  a  literary 
institution  at  Frankford.  Another  year  afterwards  he  spent  as  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 

At  Heidelberg,  Rauch  came  under  the  special  influence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished philosopher  and  theologian,  Charles  Daub.  The  two  men 
were  congenial  spirits.  Daub  inspired  Rauch  with  confidence,  and 
Rauch  at  once  awakened  the  liveliest  interest  of  his  great  teacher.  A 
friendship  and  intimacy,  closer  than  is  common  between  Professor  and 
student,  sprung  up  between  them.  The  plastic  influence  of  Daub  on 
his  life  and  habits  of  thought,  philosophical  but  especially  religious,  was 
so  powerful  and  permanent,  that  the  association  became  an  epoch  in 
his  spiritual  life,  to  which  Rauch  was  wont  subsequently  to  refer  with 
emphasis  as  a  momentous  one  in  his  history. 

On  leaving  Heidelberg,  Dr.  Rauch  became  Extraordinary  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Giessen.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  he  was  honoured 
with  an  invitation  to  accept  a  regular  professorship  in  the  University  of 
Heidelberg.  His  prospects  were  bright,  but  in  an  unguarded  moment 
they  were  dispelled  suddenly.  Dr.  Rauch  expressed  himself  too  freely 
on  a  political  question  on  some  public  occasion,  at  Giessen.  He  never 
liked  to  refer  to  the  matter  subsequently,  and  his  most  intimate  friends 
in  America  remained  ignorant  of  the  precise  character  of  the  offence. 
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The  result  was  that,  instead  of  becoming  ordinary  Professor  at  Heidel- 
berg, he  drew  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the  government,  and 
regard  for  his  personal  safety  imposed  the  necessity  of  fleeing  from 
his  fatherland.  His  departure  was  sudden.  Time  allowed  him  to 
make  only  a  hurried  visit  to  his  father,  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  one  at  night. 

Turning  his  face  westward,  he  landed  on  our  hospitable  shores  in 
the  fall  of  1831,  being  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Rauch 
found  his  way  to  Easton,  where  he  studied  English  assiduously,  and 
for  a  livelihood,  as  he  excelled  in  the  science  and  act  of  music,  gave 
lessons  on  the  piano.  Soon  he  was  elected  Professor  of  the  German 
Language  in  Lafayette  College.  In  the  spring  of  1832,  he  was 
appointed  Principal  of  a  classical  school  at  York,  which  a  few  years 
before  had  been  organized  by  the  authorities  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  ((ierman)  Reformed  Church,  then  located  at  that 
place.  Several  months  later  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  by  the  Synod  of  this  Church,  and  ordained  to  the  office  ot 
the  ministry.  For  three  years  he  laboured  in  this  two-fold  capacity  at 
York.  His  chief  attention  was  given  to  the  classical  school,  which 
increased  rapidly  in  numbers,  and  soon  gained  the  position  and 
character  of  a  first  class  academy. 

In  the  summer  of  1833,  Dr.  Rauch  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Phcebe  Moore,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Laomi  Moore,  of  Morristown,  .New 
Jersey. 

In  the  fall  of  1835,  ^^  classical  school  which  he  presided  over  was 
removed  to  Mercersburg.  Retaining  his  position.  Dr.  Rauch  accom- 
panied the  institution.  Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  erect  the 
school  into  a  college.  Tliis  was  accomplished  during  the  ensuing  year, 
1836,  when  Marshall  College  was  orgjanized.  Dr.  Rauch  became  the 
President,  being  continued  at  the  same  time  as  Professor. 

Dr.  Rauch  was  in  all  respects  a  remarkable  man.  "  He  was,"  says 
Dr.  E.  V.  Gerhart,  "  a  man  of  t^^eneral  intelligence  and  of  general  cul- 
ture. A  finished  classical  scholar,  he  was  at  home  also  in  the  science 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  the  department  of  Histor>',  in  Bibical  Literature  and 
Theology.  But  his  main  strength  lay  in  the  department  of  Philosophy. 
For  this  abstruse  sphere  he  was  fitted  by  natural  endowment.  Upon 
it  also  he  concentrated  with  affection  his  time  and  his  studies,  and  here 
he  attained  to  great  eminence  and  great  power.  Acquainted  with  all 
the  systems  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  with  the  different  phases  of 
scholastic  thinking  developed  during  the  medieval  age,  he  was  also 
thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  meuphysical  systems  of  the  modem 
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world,  of  Germany,  Scotland,  and  France,  with  Locke,  Hume,  Berkeley 
and  Reid,  with  Condillac  and  Helvetius,  no  less  than  with  Leibnitz, 
Kant,  and  Hegel.  Yet  whilst  treading  these  labyrinthian  mazes  he 
never  let  go  his  firm  hold  on  the  verities  of  the  Christian  faith.  He 
was  not  entrapped  by  the  anti-Christian  errors  of  philosophy. 

He  was  not  bewildered  by  the  confusion  of  systems.  He  discrimi- 
nated properly  between  man  and  psychology,  nature  and  physics, 
the  human  reason  and  metaphysics,  between  a  personal  God  and 
philosophical  speculation  concerning  Him,  between  the  truth  revealed 
in  Christ  and  theological  science.  Christ  glorified  was  the  anchor;  the 
cable,  faith,  and  the  violence  of  no  conflicts  could  break  his  moorings." 

He  published  a  work  on  Psychology,  in  March,  1840;  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  nearly  completed  his  revision  of  it  prelimi- 
nary to  a  second  edition.  His  Psychology  was  to  have  been  followed 
by  a  work  on  Christiait  Ethics,  and  this  by  another  work  on  Esthetics. 

We  conclude  this  brief  sketch  of  a  noble  man  with  a  quotation  from, 
an  eulogy  on  the  life  and  character  of  Dr.  Ranch,  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Williamson  Nevin,  D.  D.,  who  was  very  intimately  associated  with 
him  for  a  year  at  Mercersburg.  He  says,  "  I  could  not  but  look  on  it 
as  a  strange  and  interesting  fact,  that  the  infant  college  of  the  (German) 
Reformed  Church  should  have  placed  at  its  head,  there  in  Mercersburg, 
without  care  or  calculation,  or  consciousness  even  on  the  part  of  its 
friends  generally,  one  of  the  very  first  minds  of  Germany,  which 
under  other  circumstances  might  well  have  been  counted  an  ornament 
and  honour  to  the  oldest  institution  in  the  land." 

The  remains  of  Dr.  Ranch  were  buried  in  a  grove  belonging  to 
Marshall  College.  When  Marshall  College  was  consolidated  with 
Franklin  College,  at  Lancaster,  1853,  measures  were  taken  to  remove 
the  body.  This  was  done  in  March,  1859.  His  ashes  now  repose  in 
Lancaster  Cemetery,  and  a  few  years  ago  a  beautiful  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  by  the  Alumni,  in  the  campus  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College. 


ROBERT  DAVIDSON,  D.  D. 

|K.  DAVIDSON,  son  of  Dr.  Robert  Davidson,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Carlisle,  and  President  of  Dickinson 
College,  was  born  in  Carlisle.  Pa.,  February  23d,  1808.  He 
graduated  in  Dickinson  College  in  1828,  and  in  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  183 1.  In  1832,  he  took  charge  of  the  McChord  Church  in 
Lexington,  Kentucky.  In  1840,  he  was  made  President  of  the  Transyl- 
vania University,  and  the  following  year  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  from  Centre  College,  Kentucky.  Resignint;  the  Presidency 
in  1842,  he  was  appointed  by  ( iovernor  Letcher,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  Kentucky.  He  was  also  ofl'ered  a 
chair  in  CiMitre  College-;  and  was  subsequendy  electinl  to  the  Presi- 
lirncy  ot  Ohio  University.  All  these  offers  were  declined  from  prefer 
cnce  for  the  pastoral  ofifice. 

Dr.  David.son's  pastoral  charges  have  been,  the  McChord  or  .Second 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  1832;  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  1S43;  Spring  street 
Church  in  New  N'ork,  1S60;  the  l-"irst  Presbyterian  Church  in  Hunting- 
don, Long  Island,  1S64.  In  1868,  impaired  health  required  a  tempo- 
rary intermission  of  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry.  sim<  which  time 
he  has  made  his  abode  in  Philadelphia. 

lie  served  as  Permanent  Clerk  of  the  General  .XssemhK  from  1.S45 
till  1850.  lor  a  score  of  years  he  has  been  a  meml)er  of  the  Board  ot 
Foreign  Missions  ;  and  since  1867,  a  Director  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminar)'.  In  1S64,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Hymnal.  In  1X^)9,  he  was  one  of  the  delegation  to  the  (ieneral 
Assembly  of  tin-  Pree  Church  of  .Scodand.  in  the  city  of  Kdinburgh. 
when  they  were  complimented  with  a  public  breakfast. 

His  published  works  are  the  following:  "Excursion  to  the  Mam- 
moth Cave,  with  Historical  Notes,"  1S3S;  History  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  KentucUy^"  1S47:  "Leaves  from  the  Book  of  Nature. 
Interpretetl  byCirace."  1830;  "Letters  to  a  Recent  Convert,"  1853; 
"Elijah,  a  Saered  Drama,  and  other  Poems,"  i860;  "The  Relation  of 
Ha|iti/<<l  Children  to  the  Church,"  1866;  "The  Christ  of  Cod;  or,  the 
Relation  oi  Christ  to  Christianity."  1870. 

PampMels — "The  Bible,  the  Young  Mans  Guide;"  "  Reply  to  the 
(New  .Srhool)  Manifesto;"  "  .\   X'indication  of  Colleges,"  (Inaugural;) 
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"The  Study  of  History;"  "A  Plea  for  Presbyterianism ;"  "Presbyte- 
rianism;  Its  Place  in  History;"  "History  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey;"  "The  Evils  of  Disunion;"  "A 
Nation's  Discipline ;  or,  Trials  not  Judgments ;"  "  On  the  Death  of 
President  Lincoln  ;"  "  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Hunting- 
don, Long  Island;"  "Memoir  of  Governor  Lewis  Morris,  of  New 
Jersey ;"  "  Piety  not  Incompatible  with  the  Military  Life."  To  this  list 
might  be  added  Funeral  Discourses,  Sermons  in  the  National  Preacher, 
and  numerous  contributions  to  McClintocK s  Cyclopaedia  and  divers 
periodicals ;  besides  his  share  in  the  preparation  of  the  Hymnal. 
Dr.  Davidson's  articles  in  the  Princeton  Review  are  the  following  : 

1849.  Review  of  Dr.  Stone's  Life  of  Dr.  Milnor. 

1850.  Review  of  Seymour's  Mornings  with  the  Jesuits.  Review  of 
Layard's  Nineveh,  and  Hawks'  Egypt. 

1851.  Review  of  Trench  on  Miracles. 

1853.  Review  of  Arthur's  Successful  Merchant,  and  Van  Doren's 
Mercantile  Morals. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Murray,  D.  D.,  author  of  the  sketch  of  Dr.  David- 
son's father,  published  in  another  part  of  this  book,  fitly  describes  the 
son  as  "a  distinguished  educator  and  learned  divine,  who  still  lives, 
advanced  in  years,  but  physically  and  mentally,  in  a  wonderful  state  of 
preservation,  and  continues  instructive  and  popular  as  a  preacher,  and 
no  less  brilliant  in  social  life." 


BENJAMIN  SHRODER  SCHNECK.  D.  D. 

[Hl-^  father  of  Dr.  Schneck  was  a  native  of  the  Dukedom  of 
Nassau,  Germany.  He  was  descended  from  a  most  excellent 
family,  and  emigrated  to  this  country  near  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  He  first  located  in  Reading,  Pa.,  where  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Shroder,  a  native  of  that  place.  They  were  both 
pious,  God  fearing  parents,  who  brought  up  their  children  in  the 
nuruire  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

Their  son,  Benjamin,  was  bom  in  Upper  Bern  Township,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Berks  county,  Pa.,  March  14th,  1806.  He  nccivitl 
his  early  education  from  his  father,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  connected 
himself  with  the  Reformed  Church  at  Reading,  then  in  charge  of  Rev. 
William  Pauli.  He  pursued  his  studies  in  a  private  way.  and  having 
resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  w^s  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  IVriltrick  I..  Herman,  "t  Falconer 
Swamp,  Montgomery  county.  Pa.  His  licensure  to  preach  was  received 
from  the  "Free  Synod,"  in  east  Pennsylvania,  on  .Septemljer  6th,  1S25. 
His  first  pastoral  char^a-  in  Centre  county,  consisteti  ui  seven  congre- 
gations. In  September,  1.S2S,  he  transferred  his  ecclesiastical  relations 
from  the  "Free"  to  the  regular  .Synod  of  his  Church.  In  1.S33,  his 
health  becoming  somewhat  impaired,  he  resigned  his  charge  in  Centre 
county,  but  continued  to  labour  for  a  season  among  destitute  con- 
f^re^ations  in  the  same  region.  After  having  regained  his  health  to 
some  extent,  in  18.^4,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Gettysburg  chari^e. 
which,  however,  declininj;  vigour  compelled  him  to  rrlinijuish  at  the 
close  ot  the  first  year. 

In  .Sej)tember,  1S35,  l^"*-  Schneck  took  charge  of  the  'Weekly 
.Messen^^er,"  which  had  just  been  started  in  Chambersburg,  and 
(oniiiuied  in  this  relation  until  1844.  when  he  resigned.  In  1847,  he 
resumed  it.  and  continued  in  it  until  1852.  From  the  early  part  of 
'1S40,  ill'  Rtv.  Dr.  Sarhuel  R.  Fisher  was  associated  with  him  in  the 
editorship,  who  also  became  his  *  successor.  Dr.  Schneck  also  edited 
at  the  same  place  until  1864.  when  it  was  removed  to  Philadelphia,  the 
paper  called  Kctofinirtc  Kirchaizaiiitii;.  which  }.(rew  out  of  the  union 
of  two  papers,  Christliche  Ziituhn/t  and  Evangelische  k'i/ iJifttzalunx ; 
the  one  previously  published  in  Gettysburg,  and  the  latter  in  cast 
Pennsylvania. 
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Dr.  Schneck,  whilst  editor  in  Chambersburg,  took  charge  (in  1855,) 
of  St.  John's  Reformed  Church  at  that  place.  Sometime  afterward  he 
was  Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature  in  "  Wilson 
Female  College."  He  was  frequently  honoured  by  his  church.  He 
was  President  of  the  General  Synod  in  1839.  In  1843,  he  was  appointed 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  Hoffeditz,  to  visit  Germany,  to  transfer,  if 
possible,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Krummacher,  of  Elberfeld,  to  the 
Theological  Seminary  then  located  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.  He  was  for 
many  years  an  efficient  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  for  a  time  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions.  A  Professorship  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  was  tendered  him,  which  he  was  induced  to  decline.  The 
honourary  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Marshall  College, 
in  1845. 

Dr.  Schneck  was  married  June  30th,  1836,  to  Rebecca  Riddle, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  James  Riddle,  of  Chambersburg,  a  lady  of  fine 
culture  and  fervent  piety,  who  proved  to  him  a  most  worthy  and 
excellent  companion.  He  died^  April  19th,  1874,  in  the  sixty-ninth 
year  of  his  age. 

He  was  an  earnest,  instructive,  practical  preacher.  As  a  pastor  he 
never  failed  to  attach  his  people  to  him.  He  was  a  genial  writer, 
equally  at  home  in  the  German  and  English  languages.  He  published 
in  1844,  Die  Deutsche  Kanzel,  a  selection  of  German  sermons  for  eacsh 
Sunday  in  the  year;  in  18415,  he  edited  the  Forest  Minstrel,  for  Mrs. 
Lydia  Jane  Pierson ;  he  also  published  The  Burning  of  Chambersburg, 
and  a  volume  on  "  Mercersburg  Theology." 

Dr.  Schneck  possessed  attractive  social  qualities  in  an  eminent 
degree.  As  a  citizen,  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  community  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  was 
honoured  by  those  who  knew  him  best  with  various  public  positions  • 
of  prominence.  He  identified  himself  with  the  general  interests  of 
the  place  of  his  residence.  His  strong  hold  on  the  affections  of  the 
people  was  indicated  by  the  unusually  large  attendance  at  his  funeral, 
and  the  generaL closing  of  business  during  the  funeral  procession. 
He  was  lamented  by  all,  as  a  faithful  man,  who  had  done  life's  work' 
well. 


AKHXANDER  TA(;(;ART  M'GILL.  D.  D..  LL  D. 

jHE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at  Cannonsburg,  Pa..  Febru- 
ary 24th,  1807.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1S26. 
After  a  short  service  in  this  college  as  tutor,  he  went  to 
Georgia,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  receiving  almost 
immediately  afterward  several  important  appointments  from  the  Legis- 
lature of  that  state. 

In  1831,  Mr.  McCiill  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  relinquished  the  law 
for  Theology,  the  study  of  which  he  pursued  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  the  Associate  (now  United  Presbyterian)  Church,  then  located 
at  Cannonsbu^^^  In  1834,  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1833,  ^^ 
was  ordained  and  installed,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  as  pastor  of  three  small 
churches,  distributed  through  as  many  counties,  Cumberland,  Herr)-. 
and  York.  In  1S37,  he  married  l"Ileanor  Acheson.  daughter  of  (Jen. 
( IcDr^re  McCulloch,  of  Lewistown,  I'a.,  Senator  of  Pennsylvania,  anil 
afterwards  memlxr  of  Congr«'ss. 

In  1838,  Mr.  McGill  became  discontented  with  the  peculiarities  ot 
the  church  in  which  he  was  born  and  reared,  and  connected  himself 
with  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church.  .Soon  after  this  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Carlisle,  where  he  con- 
tinued about  three  years,  until  his  election  as  a  Professor  in  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  at  .Allegheny.  On  that  work  he 
entered  with  the  greatest  alacrity  and  pleasure,  and  very  soon  had 
ample  eviilence  that  it  was  the  right  vocation  for  him.  But  it  was  a 
situation  of  great  labour  and  trial,  in  view  of  the  struggling  con- 
dition of  the  institution,  and  at  length  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  the 
position  told  on  his  health.  .At  the  very  time  his  thoughts  were 
turning  to  the  southern  climate,  which  he  had  found  so  genial  and 
sanative  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  he  received,  without  the  slightest 
anticipation,  a  call  to  the  Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  After  much 
hesitation  he  accepted  this  call.  He  spent  tlv  winter  of  1S52-3,  at 
Columbia.  In  1853.  the  General  Assembly  elected  him  again  to 
Allegheny,  where  his  family  had  remained,  and  he  returned  to  that 
position.  In  1S54.  he  was  transferred  to  the  .Seminary  at  Princeton, 
leaving  .AlUgh<:ny  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Dr.  Mc(iiirs  chair  at  Princeton,  is  that  of  "Ecclesiastical,  Homiletic, 
and  Pastoral  Pheology. "     He  was  Moderator  of  tlie  General  Assembly 
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of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  (Old  School)  in  1848,  Permanent  Clerk, 
from  1850  to  1862,  and  Stated  Clerk  from  1862  to  1870.  He  received 
the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1842,  from  Marshall  College,  Mercers- 
burg,  Pa.,  and  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  (Princeton,)  in  1868.  He  has  never  had  robust  health,  and  the 
hard  labours  to  which  he  has  been  called,  and,  still  more,  bereave- 
ments in  his  family,  have  stamped  the  appearance  of  old  age  upon  him, 
without  impairing  at  all  his  usefulness  and  the  activity  of  his  mind. 
His  method  of  preaching  always  without  a  manuscript  or  brief  before 
him,  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  his  popularity  as  a  speaker, 
and  still  more  to  the  vigour  and  freshness  of  his  memory,  especially  in 
the  use  of  Scripture.  And  owing  to  his  zeal  and  efforts  in  training- 
students  to  this  method,  it  has  gained  largely  of  late  years,  both  in 
metropolitan  and  country  pulpits  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  McGill  is  a  finished  scholar,  and  a  superior  preacher.  With  his 
pen,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  Professorships  he  has  filled,  he  has  ren- 
dered valuable  service  to  the  church  of  his  adoption,  and  registered 
his  name  high  on  the  record  of  her  representative  men,  both  for  the 
present  age  and  the  generations  to  follow. 


JAMES  WALLACE  WEIR, 

IAS  born  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  August  9th,  1805.  His  great- 
grandfathers Weir  and  Wallace  fought  together  in  the  siege  nt 
Derry ;  their  grandchildren  (Samuel  Weir  and  Mary  Wallace,) 
met  on  the  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  a  hundred  years  after,  and  were 
united  in  marriage. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Weir  was  1  K  c  ttd  one  of  three  elders  of  tin 
Presbyterian  Church,  at  Harrisburg,  in  1794,  at  its  organization.  His 
death,  in  1820,  threw  his  son  into  the  world  to  secure  a  livinj,'  and  an 
education  as  he  best  could.  ;\t  the  age  of  sixtcin  he  had  an  offer  ot 
a  clerkship,  with  some  strong  inducements  to  accept  it,  in  the  then  gnat 
hotel  of  Matthew  Wilson,  but  at  that  early  age  he  was  too  much 
opposed  to  such  a  trade  to  embark  in  it  even  indirectly.  The  leisure 
hours  of  the  business  in  which  he  engaged  were  devoted  to  mental 
improvement,  so  that  when  only  sixteen  and  a  half  years  old  he  found 
himself  calculating  die  eclipse  of  I'Y-bruary  21st,  1X22. 

In  1S24.  Mr.  Weir  undertook  to  eiiit  a  small  religious  pip-t.  and 
with  this  view  learned  type-setting,  proposing  to  make  thi-  editorial 
chair  the  ultimate  point  of  his  ambition.  .\t  this  time  h«-  harneii  two 
or  three  modern  languages,  and  read  extensively  in  political  economy, 
politics  generally,  and  the  various  branches  i>t  literature.  Whilst  thus 
eii^ai^ed,  he  receiveii  an  appointment  in  a  bank  at  Harrisbur;;,  which 
he  aieepteil.  I'or  five  years  he  was  clerk  in  the  Branch  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania,  locatetl  there :  for  eleven  years  he  was  teller  in  the 
Harrisburg  bank,  and  now  for  thirty  one  years  he  has  been  cashier 
of  the  same  institution,  known  at  this  time  as  the  Harris! mr-  National 
Bank.  Under  his  cashiership,  the  value  of  the  stock  of  this  bank  has 
been  trebled,  and  the  clear  earnings  have  been  on  the  average  of  the 
last  ten  years  twenty  per  cent.:  this,  too,  without  ever  shaving  or 
buying  a  note,  or  paying  interest  on  deposits.  During  all  this  time 
his  name  lias  never  appeared  on  the  books  of  the  bank  as  a  drawer 
or  entlorser. 

Allibone's  Dictionar>'  ot"  Authors  refers  to  Mr.  Weir  as  a  writer  of 
force  and  varied  ability,  and  as  the  author  of  several  poems  of  much 
merit  The  principal  productions  of  his  p<'n,  are  "The  Closet  Com- 
panion," a  "Treatise  on  .Sabbath-school  Instnu  tion."  ••  huties  ol  l.^y- 
mcn."  and  "  Social  Prayer,"  all  of  which  were  received  with  markcil 
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favour,  and  recommended  by  gentlemen  of  high  Hterary  standing.  Of 
the  many  admirable  hymns  and  poems  which  he  has  written,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  introducing  here  his  reflections  on  his  seventieth  birthday, 
written  August  9th,  1875  : 

"  Threescore  and  ten  " — the  by-gone  years, 
How  rise  their  memories  to  my  thought : 
The  joys  and  griefs,  tfie  hopes  and  fears, 
That  fill  the  measure  of  my  lot. 

Yet  these  are  but  the  wayside  sheaves, 

We  glean  upon  the  field  of  years  : 
Oblivion,  in  its  reaping,  leaves 

Bn|  here  and  there  some  scattered  ears. 

Perhaps  'tis  well  we  can  but  glean — 

For  could  we  harvest  all  the  past, 
Joys  too  intense,  and  griefs  too  keen. 

Were  o'er  our  present  being  cast. 

Life's  current  duties  must  be  met ; 

And  'tis  but  glances  we  can  give 
The  darkening  past — the  game  is  set. 

And  we  must  for  the  mastery  strive. 

Gird  up  thyself,  my  spirit  then. 

In  Him  who  gives  all  iieedful  grace  ; 
Thou  canst  not  now  afford  to  spend 

Thy  closing  years  in  idleness. 

The  past  thou  canst  not  now  regain — 

The  shortening  future  is  thine  own  : 
To  Faith  and  Hope  and  Love  attain — 

These  spoils  from  Time  may  still  be  won. 

The  volumes  just  referred  to  were  written  by  Mr.  Weir  in  early 
life.  As  he  became  absorbed  in  the  affairs  of  the  institution  over' 
which  he  presided,  he  forsook  the  paths  of  literature  into  which  his 
youthful  aspirations  and  bent  had  led  him,  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
the  arduous  duties  of  his  high  financial  position.  And  yet  he  could 
not,  entirely  relinquish  his  literary  tastes,  and  was  occasionally  drawn 
from  his  business  to  preside  at  seminary  commencements  and  other 
literary  and  educational  occasions,  on  which  the  evidence  of  his  genius 
and  taste  was  among  the  most  gratifying  displays.  Had  his  talent 
been  permitted  to  follow  its  bent  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would 
have  ranked  with  the  poet  banker  Rogers,  but  he  chose  a  more 
secluded  life  and  contented  himself  with  doing  good  in  other  directions. 

Mr.  Weir  joined  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Harrisburg  in  1830. 
In  T834,  he  was  elected  an  elder,  and  has  ever  since  fillpH  tKic:  ^«;^„ 
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He  has  been  connected  with  the  Sunday-school  about  fift)'  years,  and 
has  been  Superintendent  of  the  school  of  that  church  for  over  fort)' 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  first,  firmest  and  most  influential  friends  of 
the  anti-slavery  and  temperance  causes.  In  1859,  he  was  elected  a 
corporate  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  and  long  continued  to  promote  its  interests  in  cvtry 
way  in  his  power. 

During  his  long  life  Mr.  Weir  has  always  resided  in  the  city  ol 
his  birth,  with  the  exception  of  but  six  months,  and  that  was  while 
moving  among  the  printing  offices  of  Philadelphia.  His  steadfast 
residence  in  his  native  place  has  only  tended  to  increase  his  influence 
and  to  endear  him  more  and  more-  tu  his  neighbours.  On  .August  9th, 
of  this  year,  (1875,)  there  was  a  celebration  of  his  seventieth  birthday. 
To  this  event  a  correspondent  of  a  Philadelphia  daily  thus  rclers : 

"  W-stcrday  the  personal  friends  of  this  iiistinj,'iiishiil  financi<-r  united 
in  an  ovation  ol  rcsixct  such  as  is  not  often  i)ai(l  to  men  who  lead  a 
purely  private  career.  It  was  as  j;eniiinf  a  surprise  as  a  magnitu ent 
success.  Hefore  the  bank  opened  the  different  employees  of  the  insti 
tution  waited  on  the  cashier  in  a  body  and  tendered  him  their  con- 
gratulations in  an  addrtfss  full  of  aftertion  and  r(:s|ie(t.  the  address 
being  accompanied  l)y  a  photographic  group  ol  their  portraits  in  a 
large  frame.  WIkm  the  bank  opened,  at  nine  o'clock,  a  stream  of 
visitors  he^^aii  lo  pour  into  the  cashiers  room,  until  it  was  found 
necessary  to  occupy  other  parts  ol  the  house,  where  the  nieces  of  Mr. 
Weir  had  prepared  a  collation  for  the  entertainment  of  his  friends. 
The  callers  continued  to  apjjear  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
during  which  time  over  eight  hundred  people  jiaid  their  respects.  On 
behalf  of  the  directors  of  the  bank,  Mr.  Weir  was  ]ir<->ent>  li  with  a 
solid  silver  tea  set.  Messrs,  Dougherty,  Brothers  &  Co.,  sent  a 
swinging  silver  ice  pitcher,  and  a  large  number  of  bouijuets  were 
received,  (^ne  hundred  and  fifty  congratulator)-  letters  were  laid  on 
the  cashier's  table,  and  the  day  wound  up  with  a  dinner,  at  which  nine- 
teen of  the  old  friends  of  the  cashier  were  present,  whose  average  age 
was  sev<-nty  five  years." 

.Such  a  demonstration  is  in  the  highest  degree  complimentary'  to  Mr. 
Weir,  and  is  but  the  expression  of  a  feeling  of  esteem  which  is  univer 
sal.  No  man  better  deserves  it  than  James  Wallace  Weir.  \o 
banker  in  the  State  has  a  more  unsullied  reputation,  and  no  man  in 
any  community,  reachini;  tin-  aj^e  of  seventy  years,  has  a  purer  per- 
sonal reputation.  I  prightness.  l>enevolence.  energy,  geniality,  coura;,'e 
in  duty,  fidelity  in  <  irth's  various  relations,  all  sanctified  and  adorned 
bv  religion,  eminently  mark  his  symmetrical  character. 
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HE  REV.  SAMUEL  R.  FISHER  was  born  in  Norristown,  Mont- 
gomery county,  Pa.,  June  2d,  18 10,  the  sixth  son  of  a  family 
of  seven  boys,  the  three  youngest  and  the  eldest  of  whom 
are  still  living.  His  ancestors,  both  paternal  and  maternal,  emigrated 
from  the  Palatinate  in^  Germany,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
They  fled  from  persecution  and  were  among  the  first  Germans  from 
that  section  of  Germany  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  and  aided  in 
organizing  the  first  Reformed  Churches  in  this  state.  They  settled 
on  the  wild  lands,  in  what  was  then  Philadelphia,  but  now  Montgomery 
county,  the  former  near  Sumneytown,  and  the  latter  near  Hatfield 
station,  on  the  North  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

His  paternal  -and  maternal  grandparents  were  all  born  in  this 
country,  his  father  being  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  thirteen,  and  his 
mother,  next  to  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  twelve  children.  His 
paternal  grandfather,  George  Fisher,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary army,  and  as  such  passed  through  many  trying  scenes.  His 
maternal  grandfather,  Jacob  Reed,  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
Pennsylvania  militia,  and  was  in  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Germantown,. 
Brandywine,  &c. 

Young  Fisher  commenced  going  to  school  very  early,  his  parents 
availing  themselves  of  such  facilities  for  educating  their  children,  as 
were  afforded  by  the  schools  then  in  existence.  From  his  earliest 
years  he  was  piously  inclined,  and  had  a  desire  to  make  the  Christian 
ministry  his  vocation  in  life.  His  father's  pecuniary  circumstances, 
however,  having  become  straitened,  he  had  partially  abandoned  the 
idea,  because  of  his  supposed  inability  to  acquire  the  necessary  educa- 
tion. His  aspirations  were  revived  in  this  direction,  by  a  proposition 
from  his  relative  and  god-father,  the  Rev.  George  Wack,  to  take  him 
into  his  family,  and  give  him  such  instruction  as  his  leisure  from  other 
duties  that  were  required  of  him,  would  enable  him  to  receive.  With 
this  object  in  view,  he  entered  his  family  in  the  spring  of  1824,  and 
continued  there  nearly  five  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1826,  he  attended  a  course  of  catechetical  lectures 
with  a  view  to  confirmation.  On  the  27th  of  May  of  that  year,  he  was 
confirmed  in  Boehm's  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  George  Wack  was 
pastor,  then  lacking   five  days  of   being    sixteen  years  of   age,  and 
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admitted  for  the  first  time  to  the  Holy  Communion  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  a  privilege  which  he  enjoyed  with  much  deep,  pious  feeling. 
I'or  his  early  religious  impressions  he  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  influ- 
ence of  his  truly  pious  mother. 

As  he  advanced  in  years,  he  became  more  deeply  sensible  of  the 
responsible  nature  of  the  ministerial  office,  and  of  the  great  importance 
of  a  thorough  Classical  and  Theological  education  to  th-  successful 
discharge  of  its  duties.  Hence  he  contrived  various  methods  to  secure 
that  which  was  so  much  the  object  of  his  heart's  desire.  He  entered 
the  Preparatory  Department  of  Jefferson  College,  Cannonsburg,  Pa., 
in  the  fall  of  1829,  in  the  twentieth  year  ot  nis  age. 

After  spending  a  year  in  the  Preparatory  Department,  Mr.  l-'ishcr 
entered  college,  and  graduated  in  September,  1834,  in  a  class  of  thirty- 
four  members,  among  whom  were  more  than  the  usual  number  of 
excellent  scholars^  During  his  college  vacations,  he  made  frequent 
journeys  on  loot.  The  fall  v;uatii>n  of  six  weeks,  in  1S3.:,  was  in  this 
way  appropriated  to  a  journey  of  eight  hundred  miles,  in  which  was 
included  the  distance  from  Philadelphia  and  return.  During  the 
greater  portion  of  his  college  course,  he  also  traveleil  every  .Sim.lay 
sixteen  miles  on  foot,  superintending  two  Sunday  Scliools,  and  listening 
to  two  sermons  in  the  summer,  and  one  in  the  winter. 

riie  fall  after  graduating,  he  entered  the  Theoluj^qial  Si  minary  at 
York,  Pa.,  then  prosideil  over  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis  Maxcr,  with 
whom  was  associated  the  Rev.  Dr.  1".  .\.  Rauch,  and  passed  through 
the  prescrilxil  course  in  the  institution,  which,  at  that  time,  covered  a 
period  of  two  years. 

In  .September,  iS^fx  Mr.  lisher  was  licensed  to  preach  the  ficisprl 
by  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  .Siatis.  and 
having  accepted  a  call  to  the  Emmittsburg  charge,  I'Vederick  county, 
Maryland,  he  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  charge,  by  a  committee  of  S^nod,  on  the  19th  of  October, 
1836.  In  this  charge  he  laboured  widi  varied  success  until  the  close 
of  the  year  1839.  During  the  first  year  he  preached  to  six  congrega- 
tions. Suhseijuent  to  that  time,  the  number  was  reduced  to  four.  In 
performing  his  duties,  he  traveled  over  a  large  extent  of  countrv,  and 
engaged  in  a  great  variety  of  active  operations.  The  result  of  his 
labours  was  a  larj,^e  accession  to  the  congregations  under  his  care. 

On  tlie  first  of  Januar)-,  1S40,  he  became  connected  with  the  Publica- 
tion Office  of  the  Reformed  Church,  which  had  just  been  establishetl  in 
(.  hambersburg.  On  the  first  of  .\pril,  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
C  hambersburg.  and  became  associated  with  Rev.  Dr.  B.  S.  Schneck,  in 
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the  editorship  of  the  "  Reformed  Church  Messenger."  At  about  this 
point  in  his  history,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Marshall  College.  From  that  time  to  the  present  day, 
Dr.  Fisher  has  been  connected  with  the  publication  interests  of  the 
church,  having  had  the  special  management  of  them  since  1845,  and 
also  editing  the  "  Messenger,"  at  intervals  in  connection  with  another, 
but  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  alone.  In  1840,  he  became 
the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  has 
continued  jn  this  relation  until  the  present  time. 

Besides  several  sermons  preached  on  special  occasions,  Dr.  Fisher 
has  prepared  and  published,  the  following  works:  "The  Rum  Plague," 
a  temperance  story,  translated  from  the  German  of  Zschokhe;  "Heidel- 
berg Catechism  Simplified;"  "Exercises  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism ;" 
and  "  The  Family  Assistant."  The  latter  three  of  these  works  indicate 
marked  ability  in  their  authorship.  They  have  had,  and  still  have  an 
extensive  circulation. 

Dr.  Fisher  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Ellen 
C.  May,  eldest  daughter  of  Daniel  May,  Esq.,  of  York,  Pa.,  to  whom 
he  was  married  on  the  fifth  of  April,  1837.  The  fruit  of  this  marriage 
was  one  son  and  one  daughter,  the  former  of  whom  is  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  The  first  Mrs.  Fisher  died  in  Chambersburg,  on 
the  26th  of  January,*  1842,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  her  age.  On  the 
5th  of  December,  1843,  he  was  married  to  his  present  wife,  Mrs. 
Naomi  Kerns,  widow  of  Abraham  Kerns,  of  Bedford,  Pa.  The  second 
marriage  has  been  without  issue. 

Dr.  Fisher  now  resides  in  Philadelphia,  the  Publication  Office  with 
which  he  is  connected  having  been  removed  to  that  city,  after  the 
burning  of  Chambersburg  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Though 
his  life  has  been  one  of  earnest  labour,  he  still  retains  remarkable 
vigour,  and,  in  his  diligence  and  persistence  in  the  work  to  which  he  is 
called,  is  an  example  of  fidelity  and  efficiency.  He  continues  to  wield 
great  influence  in  the  church  which  he  loves,  and  by.  which  he  has  ever 
been  highly  esteemed.  His  ripe  scholarship,  characteristic  sincerity 
and  honesty,  long  experience,  genial  spirit,  and  singleness  of  purpose, 
have  won  him  a  position  of  prominence  and  power,  which,  no  one  can 
doubt,  he  occupies  with  a  solemn  sense  of  his  corresponding  responsi- 
bility. Catholic  in  spirit,  he  is  also  popular  with  other  denominations 
than  his  own,  and  leaves  the  impression  wherever  he  is  known,  that  all 
his  varied  talents  are  consecrated  to  the  full  and  final  triumph  of 
Christianity. 


JOHN  HOLMES  AGNEW,  D.  D. 

HE  REV.  JOHN  HOLMES  AGNEW  was  born  in  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  May  9th,  1804.  Of  his  father,  who  subsequently 
removed  to  Harrisburg,  and  whose  fame  as  a  physician  reached 
far  beyond  the  range  of  his  practice,  a  sketch  is  given  elsewhere  in 
this  volume.  Young  Holmes's  teacher  at  Harrisburg.  writes,  "  He  was 
a  good  boy,  of  good  abilities,  and  learned  well  and  rapidly."  He- 
graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  under  the  presidency  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Dr.  John  Mason,  and  taught  the  grammar  school  in  Carlisle 
for  some  time  after  leaving  iht-  college. 

•  .\Ir.  Aj^iKiw  pursued  his  theological  studies  in  the  seminary  at 
rrincirton,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  ( ios[jc'l  by  the  i'resbytery 
of  Carlisle,  .April  i  ith,  1827.  Having  received  and  accepted  a  call  to 
the  pastorate  ot  the  I'resbyterian  Church  in  Uniontown.  Pa.  he  was 
dismissed  tcthe  IVesljylery  of  Keilstoiie.  (  )ct()l)(r  2t,th.  1827.  He  was 
married  to  .Miss  .Sarah  luneliiic  Taylor,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  April  iSth. 
1829.  On  acmunt  of  a  nervous  attrition  which  alwa\s  sei/eil  him 
severely  alter  preaching,  and  trom  which  he  neser  could  ^ta  relief 
during  liis  life,  he  had  to  abandon  in  a  great  measure  the  duties  ol  the 
pulpit,  and  cuiiseciuiiitly  resigned  his  pastqral  relation  to  the  church  at 
I'niontown,  after  discharging  its  duties  for  a  short  time  as  etli(  icntly 
and  acceptably  as  his  failing  health  would  permit.  .\.  \V.  Boyd,  Es(|  . 
of  that  |)lace,  in  a  letter,  says,  "  1  find  those  who  were  members  of  the 
church  during  Mr.  Agnew's  pastorate,  remember  him  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure.  .All  sa\  lie  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people,  was  an 
excellent  pastor,  and  a  very  instructive  and  interesting  preacher,  a 
man  of  deep  piety,  and  it  was  trlt  to  be  a  great  calamity  to  the  church 
when  he  lelt." 

.Alirr  relinquishing  pastoral  work,  .Mr.  .Agnew  was  <  lec[(  d  Professor 
of  languages  in  Washington  College,  Pa.,  January  12th,  1831.  This 
position  lie  resigned  .September  26th,  1832,  on  account  of  inadequacy 
of  salar)".  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conl'erred  upon  him 
by  this  institution  in  1S52.  The  Rev.  ( leorge  P.  Hays,  D.  D.,  its 
present  President,  in  writing  to  a  triend,  says :  "  He  is  spoken  of  here- 
by those  who  knew  him,  as  a  gentleman  of  vtr)-  high  scholarship  and 
excellt  nt  ability  as  a  teacher.  He  probably  made  as  much  reputation 
in  tile  short  time  he  \vas  here  as  any  man  who  was  ever  connected 
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with  the  college,  in  an  equal  length  of  time.     His  departure  from  the 
college  was  deeply  regretted  by  both  the  Faculty  arid  the  Trustees." 

After  leaving  Washington,  which  he  did  on  account  of  inadequacy  of 
salary.  Prof  Agnew  became  connected  with  the  German  Reformed 
Institution  in  York,  Pa.  He  was  then  elected  a  Professor  in  Marion 
College,  Missouri,  where  he  remained  until  the  institution  was  dis- 
solved, and  subsequently  he  was  chosen  to  a  similar  position  in 
Newark  College,  Delaware,  from  which  he  withdrew,  as  did  some 
other  professors  also,  because  the  funds  for  the  institution  were  raised 
by  lottery.  Next  he  became  editor  of  the  Eclectic  Magazine,  and  the 
Biblical  Repertory,  a  quarterly  in  the  interest  of  the  (then)  New 
School  Branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  with  which  he  was 
connected. 

After  having  had  charge  of  a  Female  Seminary  in  Philadelphia  for 
a  few  yeafs.  Dr.  Agnew  became  Professor  of  the  Ancient  Languages, 
in  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  1845,  retiring  from  this  position,  in 
which  he  established  his  reputation  as  a  thorough  scholar,  in  1852.  He 
then  selected  as  his  field  of  labour  and  usefulness,  Maplewood  Female 
Seminary,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  In  reference  to  this  portion  of  his  history, 
the  Rev.  C.  V.  Spear,  A.  M.,  present  Principal  of  that  institution,  thus 
writes  : 

"  Professor  Agnew  became  a  partner  and  co-principal  in  the  conduct 
of  this  Seminary  some  time  during  the  Academic  year  of  1852-3.  The 
school  was  enjoying  a  very  good  degree  of  success  when  he  became 
connected  with  it,  and  remained  one  of  the  prominent  institutions  of 
the  state  while  he  was  its  sole  Principal,  as  it  has  since.  Its  name,  now 
and  for  all  the  years  since  he  was  here,  was  given  by  him.  He  was 
very  highly  esteemed  by  the  pupils  and  patrons  of  the  school,  as  a 
man  of  rare  geniality  and  elegance  of  manners  in  social  life,  and 
thorough  scholarship  and  cultivated  taste — eminently  fitted  in  many 
respects  for  his  post  here  and  its  multiform  duties,  and  lacking  only  in 
health,  and  a  certain  financial  sharpness  too  often  incompatible  with 
the  highest  culture  and  intellectual  ability.  He  possessed,  in  a  rare 
degree,  that  high  hopefulness  which  is  o  necessary  to  the  commence- 
ment and  the  prosecution  of  any  undertaking  that  is  at  all  difficult  and 
worthy  of  high  ambition ;  and  with  adequate  support  would,  but  for 
failing  health,  have  continued  his  work  here  much  longer  without 
doubt.  His  pupils,  and  the  teachers  and  professors  in  the  school, 
were  very  warmly  attached  to  him,  and  among  other  reasons,  for  the 
unfailing  kindness,  forbearance  and  urbanity,  that  characterized  all  his 
intercourse  with  them.     I  need  not  say,  what  no  doubt  many  voices  will 
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utter,  that  while  many  men  in  posts  of  honour  are  feared,  and  others 
respected,  he  was  a  man  to  be  both  honoured  and  loved.  I  recall,  as 
I  write,  the  presentation  of  a  beautiful  vase  of  silver — I  think  the  gift  of 
the  teachers  and  professors — as  a  testimonial  of  their  high  esteem  and 
affection  for  him,  at  the  Summer  Anniversary  of  1856.  The  sincere 
warmth  of  the  devotion  then  expressed  was  no  transient  feeling,  and 
his  retiring  a  year  later  was  deeply  regretted  by  man\-  friends." 

It  may  here  be  added  that  all  Dr.  Agnew's  friends  earnestly  wished 
that  he  had  retained  his  position  at  Pittsfield.  After  abandoning  it, 
which  he  did,  no  doubt,  from  a  desire  to  make  himself  more  able  to  do 
\n-n)i\,  and  from  other  influences,  he  was  induced,  through  his  too  great 
readiness  to  trust  in  his  fellow-men,  to  engage  in  some  speculations, 
from  which,  however,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  come  out  saftl\ 
but  for  disasters  which  overtook  them  by  reason  of  the  war,  and 
made  them  issue  in  total  loss. 

In  addition  to  the  literary  labours  ot  I)r.  .-\L;ncw,  to  which  wc  have 
already  rclViTcd,  he  was  also  editor  of  'The  Knickerbocki-r :  the  author 
of  a  small  and  valuable  work  on  "The 'Sabbath,"  from  the  press  of 
th(;  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  ;  and  assisted  in  the  transIati(>M 
of  Winer's  (Irammar  of  the  New  Testament.  Whilst,  too,  occu[)yinij 
positions  of  men-  literary  rcsiionsibility,  \\v  find  him  using  his  gracetul 
pen  in  efforts  to  do  ^ouil  in  the  religious  sphere  During,'  his  I'roles- 
sorship  at  Newark,  he  contributed  an  excellent  sermon  to  the  Xatimtal 
Preacher,  on  "  Motives  and  Means  of  Peace  to  the  Churches." 

Dr.  Agnew  died  of  bilious  fever,  at  Peeksville,  N.  Y..  ( Jctober  i2tl), 
1865.  His  character  is  thus  succincdy  delineated  by  one  who  knew 
him  thoroughly:  "  lie  was  generous,  benevolent,  social,  genial,  gen- 
tlemanly, scholarly." 


JAMES  ROSS  SNOWDEN,  LL.  D. 

AMES  ROSS  SNOWDEN,  lawyer,  statesman  and  author, 
comes  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Pennsylvania. 
Although  born  in  Chester,  Delaware;  county.  Pa.,  he  was,  as 
the  sequel  of  this  sketch  shows,  in  early  life  identified  with  Cumberland 
valley,  by  descent,  residence  and  education,  and  thus  appropriately 
finds  a  place  in  this  work. 

His  great  grandfather,  John  Snowden,  emigrated  from  Great  Britain 
af  some  time  previous  to  the  year  1 678,  and  first  fixed  his  residence  in 
Delaware  county.  In  1685,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia.  Being  a 
man  of  education  he  was  employed  in  various  public  offices.  In  1704, 
he  was  an  elder  of  the  ancient  Presbyterian  First  Church,  in  Market 
street,  and  was  the  first  Presbyterian  elder  ordained  in  Pennsylvania. 
His  son,  Isaac  Snowden,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  in  1732,  was  an  active 
and  useful  citizen,  a  member  of  the  City  Councils  before  the  Revolution, 
a  County  Commissioner  during  the  Revolution,  and  a  Commissary 
for  supplying  the  army.  After  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
he  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  which 
office  he  retained  for  several  years,  and  was  subsequently  a  member  of 
the  Select  Councils  of  Philadelphiaa,  Trustee  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  (Princeton,)  an  elder  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  which  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  chairman 
which  formed  the  Constitution  and  Form  of  Government  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  1786.  Four  of  his  sons  were  graduates  of 
Princeton  College  and  entered  the  ministry  ;  among  these  was  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Randolph  Snowden,  who  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in  1770, 
and  graduated  in  1787.  He  studied  divinity  under  Rev.  Charles 
Nisbet,  D.  D.,  at  Carlisle,  and  there  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Lemuel 
Gustine,  an  eminent  physician  of  that  town.  They  had  five  sons  and 
one  daughter.  Four  of  the  sons  became  Doctors  of  Medicine,  viz : 
Isaac  W.  Snowden,  Charles  G.  Snowden,  Lemuel  G.  Snowden,  and 
Nathaniel  D.  Snowden.  The  daughter,  Mary  Parker,  was  married 
to  James  Thompson,  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
youngest  son,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  educated  chiefly  under 
the  tuition  of  his  father,  who,  for  some  years  had  charge  of  Dickinson 
College  before  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 
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Choosing  the  bar  for  his  profession,  James  Ross  Snowden  was 
admitted  ex  gratia  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  and  having  taken 
up  his  residence  at  Franklin,  X'^enango  colinty,  he  was  appointed 
Deputy  Attorney  General.  Subsequently,  and  for  several  years,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  the  state ;  and  was  Speaker  of  the 
Hou^e  of  Representatives  in  1842,  and  again  in  1844.  J"  1S45,  ^^  ^^'*s 
elected  State  Treasurer,  and  re-elected  in  1846.  In  1847,  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Polk  Treasurer  of  the  Mint,  and  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  In  1850,  he  returned  to  the  bar,  and 
fixing  his  residence  at  Pittsburgh,  was  appointed  Solicitor  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company,  which  position  he  resigned  to  accept  the 
office  of  Director  of  the  Mint,  in  1853,  which  office  he  held  until  iSoi, 
when  he  was  appointed  Prothonotary  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1873,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Phila- 
delphia. During  these  active  duties  Mr.  Snowden  has  also  Ixcn 
connected  with  many  scientific,  literary  and  historical  societies;  and 
being  an  elder  in  the  Prcshytt-riao  Church,  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
tlic  various  courts  of  that  denomination. 

Among  the  many  works  of  which  Mr.  Snowden  is  the  author,  are 
the  following:  Ancient  and  .Moilern  Coins:  Medals  of  Washinijion 
and  National  Medals.  Both  these  works  arc  illustrated  with  fac 
simile  engravings  ;  the  latter  also  contains  biographical  notices  of  tlu- 
Directors  of  the  Mint  from  1792  to  1861.  The  Coins  and  Money 
Terms  of  the  IJible;  the  Corn-Planter  Memorial,  and  .Skitcli  of  the  .Sl.v 
.\ations  ot   Indians. 

In  1S6S,  he  contributed  to  Bouvier's  I^w  Dictionary  the  articles  on 
the  Coins  ol  the  United  .States  and  Foreign  Nations.  H<-  has  also  at 
iliHerent  times  published  addresses,  pamphlets  on  currency,  on  inter- 
national coinage,  history,  and  other  subjects.  He  early  took  an  interest 
in  military  attairs  and  was  elected  colonel  of  a  volunteer  regiment  in 
1842.  He  presided  at  the  State  Militar)-  Convention  of  1^45,  and 
wrote  the  memorial  which  produced  a  needed  reform  in  that  branch 
ol  the  service.  Although  always  a  Democrat,  he  supported  the  War 
for  the  l-'nion,  and  being  in  command  at  Philadelphia  of  a  volunteer 
reginuiu  he  twice  offered  it  for  service  in  the  field;  but  it  was  not 
accepteil  by  the  (iovernment.  In  1S45,  he  received  the  decree  of 
M.ister  of  .\rts  from  Jefferson  College.  In  1S72.  Washington  and 
Jefferson  ColUs^c  conferred  on  him  the  honorar)-  degree  of  Doctor 
til  Laws. 

During  Colonel  .Snowden's  administration  of  the  Mint,  many  im- 
pr«)vcnn'nts  w«t<'  made,  prominent  among  which  was  the  re  c<>nstruc- 
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tion  of  the  Mint  building,  so  as  to  render  it  fire-proof.  A  beautiful 
medal  commemorates  this  event.  On  the  obverse  is  the  bust  of  the 
Director,  with  the  inscription,  "  Presented  to  James  Ross  Snowden, 
Director  of  the  Mint,  by  his  personal  friends;  as  a  mark  of  their  regard 
for  him  as  an  officer,  and  their  esteem  for  him  as  a  citizen."  Beneath 
the  bust  is  the  date,  1859.  On  the  reverse,  there  is  a  representation 
of  the  Mint  edifice,ywith  the  legend,  "  The  Mint  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  built  1832  ;  rendered  fire-proof,  1856."-  Colonel  Snowden 
married,  in  1848,  Susan  Engle,  second  daughter  of  General  Patterson, 
of  Philadelphia. 


JOHN   MICHAEL  KREBS.  D.   D.. 

,HE  son  of  William  and  Ann  (Adamson)  Krebs,  was  born  in 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  May  6th,  1804.  He  was  religiously  edu- 
cated. His  father  was  a  member  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  and  his  mother  after  her  marriage  became  one,  though  she 
had  previously  been  an  Episcopalian.  He  received  the  best  education 
the  town  afforded  till  he  was  between  fourteen  and  fifteen.  In  tliis 
time  he  gave  some  little,  attention  to  the  classics,  though  his  attention 
was  chiefly  directed  to  English  studies.  His  father,  who  was  a  man  of 
great  energy,  integrity  and  respectability,  was  a  merchant,  and  also 
held  the  office  of  postmaster,  and  at  the  age  above  mentioned  this  son 
became  a  clerk  in  the  post  otficL-,  at  the  same  time  rendering  some 
service  in  his  father's  store,  which  hat!  meanwhile  been  j^'ivi-n  up  chiefly 
to  his  brother. 

In  1 82 1,  the  year  before  his  father's  death,  his  thoughts  were 
intensely  tlirectcd  toward  serious  things,  and  after  his  father's  death 
his  impressions  became  deeper  and  stronger,  and  after  many  and 
severe  stru).,fj;les,  ot  which  those  around  him  knew  nothing,  his  mind 
^^r^dually  came  to  repose  in  the  gracious  provisions  of  the  Gospel,  and 
at  the  a|^e  of  nearly  nineteen,  he  joined  the  church  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Rev.  John  Lind.  He  now  formed  a  purpose  to  dev(jt(t 
himself  to  the  ministry,  .\fter  studying  under  Mr.  Lind's  direction  tnr 
some  months,  he  entered  an  academy  in  his  native  town,  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1825,  entered  Hiikinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.  He  graduated  in 
September,  1S2J,  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Neill,  receiving  one  of 
the  hij^^hest  honours  of  his  class. 

He  then  began  his  theological  studies  under  the  Rev.  George 
DuttieKl,  I).  1).  Three  or  four  months  after  this  a  vacancy  having 
occurred  in  the  i^rammar  school  attached  to  the  colletje,  he  was 
appointed  to  fill  it,  and  here  he  continued  in  the  business  of  instruction 
for  two  \iars, at  the  same  time  improving  his  leisure  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  theological  simlies. 

.At  the  «nd  ol  two  years  from  the  time  he  was  i^raduat'  d  (October, 
1S29,)  he  was  licensetl  by  Carlisle  F'resbytery.  During  the  winter  and 
spring  after  he  was  licensed,  he  preached  by  appointment  of  the 
Presbytery  to  various  congregations  in  the  neij^hbourhood.  In  May. 
1S30,  he  set  his  face  toward  Princeton,  .\.  J.,  to  pursii<-  further  theolo- 
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gical  studies  in  the  Seminary.  He  received  and  accepted  a  call  to 
Rutgers  Street  Church,  New  York,  and  was  installed  November  12th, 
1830,  having  been  ordained  the  week  previous  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  by 
Carlisle  Presbytery.     This  was  his  only  charge. 

Dr.  Krebs  was  a  man  of  rare  gifts  and  of  still  more  rare  and  varied 
acquirements,  being  learned  not  only  in  theology  but  in  the  whole 
range  of  sciences,  and  his  learning  was  all  made  to  bear  upon  the  work 
to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life,  that  of  the  Gospel  ministry.  He  was 
eminent  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  still  more  eminent  in  the 
councils  of  the  church,  being  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  law,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  highest  living  authorities  in  regard  to  Presbyterian  usages. 

In  1837,  he  was  appointed  Permanent  Clerk  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  retained  the  office  till  1845.  He  had  resigned  it  the  year 
previous,  but  his  resignation  was  not  accepted.  In  1845,  he  was 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  and  Synod  of  New  York,  in  1841, 
and  Director  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1842, 
and  was  appointed  President  of  the  Board  in  1866.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  from  its  organization  till  his  death. 
His  published  works  consist  of  about  a  dozen  occasional  sermons, 
which  arc  marked  by  great  energy,  perspicuity  and  precision. 

In  1866,  Dr.  Krebs  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Reunion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Of  this  measure  he  was  an 
earnest  supporter,  though  his  decline  in  health,  which  had  previously 
commenced,  prevented  his  active  participation  in  the  preparation  of  the 
plan  of  union  in  the  successful  consummation  of  which  he  was  deeply 
interested. 

He  died  at  his  residence  in  New  York,  September  30th,  1867.  He 
was  twice  married;  first,  on  October  7th,  i830yto  Miss  Sarah  Harris 
Holmes,  a  daughter  of  Andrew  Holmes,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.  They  had 
two  children.  She  died  February  20th,  1837.  His  second  wife  was 
Miss  Ellen  Dewitt  Chambers,  daughter  of  John  Chambers,  of  New- 
burg,  N.  Y.     She  died  in  1863.     Several  children  survive  him. 


REV.  JOHN   H.  KENNEDY. 

jKV.  JOHN  H.  KENNEDY'  was  descended  from  a  \(  r\  respect- 
able and  pious  ancestry.  James  Kennedy,  his  j^frandfaiher, 
emigrated  from  Ireland,  and  settled  first  in  New  Jersey,  and 
afterwards  in  Pequea,  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  where  some  of  the  family 
still  reside.  Rev.  Robert  Kennedy,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  who  is  elsewhere  noticed  in  this  volunn-,  was  for  many  years 
in  the  ministry,  and  sustained  a  very  high  standing  among  his  brethren 
for  talents,  learning  and  respectability. 

John  Herron,  Esq.,  the  maternal  grandfather,  who  was  the  father  of 
Francis  Herron,  D.  U.,  lived  and  died  on  "  Herron's  Branch."  Franklin 
county.  At  the  house  of  this  venerated  grandfather.  John  H.  Kcnmdy 
was  born,  November  iith,  1801.  His  mother  (Jane  Herron)  was.  in 
the  mysterious  providciuc  of  God,  removed  by  deatii  when  John,  her 
cKkst  son,  was  eighteen  months  old.  .Alt-  r  tin-  death  ol  his  mother, 
he  lived  in  his  grandfather's  family  until  his  fifth  yiar.  During 
this  period  his  health  was  very  delicate,  and  little  hope  was  enter- 
tained that  he  should  attain  to  manhood.  His  recollections  of  his 
grandfather,  and  his  residence  in  his  family,  wen-  of  the  most  pleasing 
kind.  It  was,  he  remarks,  his  "  \'aU-  of  reinjic."  and  the  time  spent 
there,  his  "  Saturnalia."  About  the  close  of  his  fifth  year  he  was  taken 
home  by  his  father,  who  had  married  a  second  \\\(v.  He  was  early 
sent  to  school,  but  was  not  so  fond  of  study  as  of  play,  and  especially 
such  sports  as^  required  vigorous  exertion.  These,  though  often 
exposini;  him  to  danger,  and  sometimes  to  injury,  contributed  to  that 
remarkable  health  which  he  enjoyed  until  the  last  year  of  his  life.  In 
his  ninth  or  tenth  year,  he  commenced  the  Latin  grammar  with  his 
father,  under  whose  instruction  he  studied  the  Latin  and  Greek 
I.ani4iia<.^es.  lie  was  afterwards  connected  with  the  Academy  in 
Cumberland.  Marylami.  of  which  his  father,  on  his  removal  from  Welsh 
Run,  had  taken  charge,  being  at  the  same  time  pastor  of  a  congrega- 
tion in  that  place.  In  November.  181 S,  he  became  a  student  of 
jelferson  Cdll<  i^e.  Cannonsbury,  Pa.  During  his  whole  collegiate 
course  he  sustained  a  high  standing  as  to  talents  and  scholarship,  and 
graduai'd  with  honour.  May.  1S20. 

Mr.  K<nnedy  spent  the  summer  of  1820  at  his  fathers,  in  general 
reading,  and  in  efi'orts  to  do  good,  as  he  had  opportunity.     In  <  )ctoher 
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of  that  year  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  where 
he  studied  the  regular  term  of  three  years.  To  this  period  he  always 
reverted  with  endearing  recollections.  He  commenced  his  theological 
studies  with  diligence  and  success,  and  was  soon  distinguished  by  his 
talents  and  acquirements.  During  the  fall  vacation  of  1821,  he  was 
taken  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle.  During  the  winter 
or  spring  of  this  year,  he  visited  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  McDowell,  pastor  of  the  church  there,  a  powerful  revival 
of  religion  having  commenced,  which  pervaded  the  whole  country.  In 
October,  1822,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel — aged  twenty 
years  and  ten  months.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  responsibilities  of 
the  work  to  which  he  was  to  be  devoted,  he  set  apart  a  day  for 
fasting  and  prayer,  a  duty  which  he  often  practised  in  the  succeeding 
years  of  his  life.  After  his  licensure  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  another  year  at  Princeton.  During  this  year,  the 
doctrines  denominated  Hopkinsian  were  frequently  the  subject  of 
warm  discussions  in  the  Seminary.  In  these  discussions  he  took  an 
active  and  decided  part  in  opposition  to  what  he  believed  erroneous  in 
these  doctrines.  A  debate  prepared  at  that  time  on  the.  subject  of  the 
atonement,  was  afterwards  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Christian 
Advocate.  Its  admission  into  that  periodical  by  the  venerable  editor, 
Dr.  Green,  is  no  slight  evidence  of  its  intrinsic  ability  and  excellence, 
though  written  by  one  who  had  just  arrived  at  the  years  of  manhood. 

Leaving  the  Seminary  in  the  fall  of  1823,  Mr.  Kennedy  itinerated  in 
different  directions  about  eighteen  months.  He  preached  for  some 
time  in  Bedford  and  Uniontown,  Pa.,  and  traveled  through  some  of 
the  Western  States.  He  traveled  also  to  the  South,  and  preached  for 
some  time  at  Wilmington  and  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina.  In  April, 
1825,  he  again  arrived  at  his 'father's,  who  had  now  returned  to  his 
former  residence  in  Franklin  county.  In  the  summer  he  visited  Phila- 
delphia, preached  in  the  Sixth  Church  as  a  supply  for  three  months 
received  a  call  from  that  congregation,  and  was  ordained  and  installed 
as  their  pastor,  November,  1825,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Previously  to  his  settlement  in  this  church  he  had  been  appointed 
chaplain,  to  go  out  in  the  Brandywine,  the  Government  vessel, 
appointed  to  carry  Lafayette  back  to  his  native  land.  This  appoint- 
ment was  by  some  means  prevented  from  reaching  him  until  after  his 
installation.  Had  he  received  it  sooner  it  might  have  given  a  new 
direction  to  the  current  of  his  life. 

His  settlement  in  Philadelphia  was  unsought,  as  it  was  unexpected, 
by  himself     The  station  was  one  of  great  importance  and  responsi- 
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bility,  for  so  young  a  man.  The  Sixth  Church  grew  out  of  a  division 
of  the  Old  F'ine  Street  Church,  of  which  Dr.  Alexander  had  been 
pastor  when  called  to  Princeton.  On  the  settlement  of  Dr.  Hly  this 
division  took  place,  and  the  Sixth  Church  was  formed.  It  contained 
a  large  portion  of  intelligence,  piety  and  respectability,  but  its  location 
in  the  vicinity  of  other  churches,  and  certain  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, were  unfavourable  to  its  growth.  It  had  become  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Neill,  who  had  accepted  a  call  to  the  Presidency 
of  I)ickini;on  College.  After  labouring  a  year  in  this  congregation, 
and  discouraged  at  his  prospect  of  usefulness,  he  determined  tu  resign 
iiis  charj,^.-.  The  Presbytery  met,  and  with  the  concurrent  desire  ol 
the  congregation,  p<rsuaded  him  to  remain.  His  intention  was  at  this 
time  to  have  gone  to  Liljeria,  and  he  often  expressed  his  rejjr>  t  that  he 
yielded  to  the  advice  Ui  remain  in  Philadelphia,  havins^  then,  as  he 
remarked,  "had  a  burning  zeal  in  behalf  of  Africa,  sudi  as  he  never 
felt  in  behalf  of  any  other  object. "  In  182S,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Harriet  McCalmont,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  intelligence,  piety,  and 
accomplished  education,  qualifieil  her  eminently  for  being  to  him  a 
prudent  counsellor  and  cheering  companion.  In  December,  i.S2g,  at 
his  own  request,  his  connection  with  the  .Sixth  Church,  which  had  con- 
tinued for  four  years,  was  dissolved.  During  this  period  h^  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  ability  and  faithfulness.  The  i-isihle  fruits 
of  his  ministry  were  not  equal  to  his  desires,  and  hence  his  frequent 
tiiscoura^eineiits,  which  resulted  in  his  resignation,  yet  his  labours 
were  blessed  to  the  eililication  of  Christians,  and  a  goodly  number 
added  to  the  Church.  The  charge  of  a  congregation  in  a  cit\  is  one 
of  great  ns|)onsiI)ility  and  hazard,  especially  to  a  young  man,  yet  was 
Mr.  Kenneily  enabled  to  sustain  a  high  and  increasing  nputation 
among  liis  brethren,  and  the  intelligent  part  of  the  religious  community, 
as  .m  able,  lucid,  and  instructive  preacher  ot  the  Gospel.  It  is  known 
that  he  stood  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  venerable  patron  and 
friend,  I  )r.  (Ireen,  who  occupied  a  pew  in  his  church,  and  sat  with 
delight  under  the  ministry  of  ius  young  friend. 

.After  Mr.  Kennedy's  connection  with  his  congregation  was  dissolved 
he  committed  himself  to  the  providence  of  God,  without  any  definite 
object  or  plan  as  to  future  setdement.  He  was  urged  to  make  a  tmir 
to  Missouri,  with  a  view  of  settlement  at  .st.  Charles,  and  accordingly 
1<  It  Philad<  Iphia  with  that  intention.  The  severity  of  the  season 
prevented  him,  and  he  was  detained  in  Franklin  county.  .A  call  was 
prepared  for  him  from  the  congre>,'ation  of  .Xewville,  one  of  the  largest 
and  weakhiest  in  Carlisle  Presbytery.     .At  this  crisis,  being  uncertain 
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and  anxious  as  to  the  path  of  duty,  he  set  apart,  as  was  his  frequent 
custom,  a  d&y  of  fasting  and  prayer,  to  seek  Divine  direction.  It  was 
the  nth  of  March,  1830.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  on  the 
evening  of  this  same  day,  altogether  unexpected  to  him,  he  received  a 
letter  from  Cannonsburg,  inquiring  as  to  his  views  in  relation  to  a 
Professorship  in  Jefferson  College,  in  connection  with  the  ^charge  of  a 
small  congregation,  about  five  miles  distant  from  that  town. 

He  was  at  first  startled  at  the  proposal  of  a  Professorship  of 
Mathematics,  for  which  he  considered  himself  less  qualified  than  for 
any  other  department.  On  further  consideration,  with  the  hope  that 
by  diligent  exertion  he  might  be  prepared  for  the  service,  he  inclined 
to  accept.  He  visited  the  place  in  May ;  received  and  accepted  the 
appointment  from  the  college,  and  the  call  from  the  congregation  of 
Centre.  He  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  arrived  in  Cannonsburg 
with  his  family,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  profession,  June,  1830. 

Professor  Miller,  in  view  of  whose  resignation,  on  account  of  age, 
the  appointment  was  made,  still  continued  to  ofiFiciate  for  some  time. 
This  afforded  opportunity  for  Mr.  Kennedy  gradually  to  prepare  him- 
self for  conducting  the  departments  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mathe- 
matics, which  he  was  enabled  to  do  with  great  credit  to  himself,  and  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  After  the  division  of  the 
departments  of  Natural  Science  and  Mathematics,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  distinct  Professor  for  the  latter,  he  devoted  hifnself  more 
exclusively  to  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  in  which  he  greatly 
excelled. 

In  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  Professor  Kennedy,  preached  in  the 
College  Chapel,  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Brown,  D.  D.,  President  of  the 
institution,  December  27th,  1840,  he  says: 

"As  an  instructor,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  thorough,  discriminating, 
accurate  and  lucid  in  his  illustrations.  As  a  member  of  the  Faculty  he 
was  energetic,  fearless,  and  always  ready  to  share  the  responsibility  of 
a  'disciplined  government.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  instructive,  solemn, 
searching  and  forcible.  As  a  pastor  he  was  laborious  and  faithful. 
As  a  writer  he  was  characteristically  lucid,  simple  and  concise. 
"Multum  in-  parvo,"  appeared  to  be  his  motto  in  all  his  productions. 
He  wrote  with  great  facility,  and  furnished  for  "the  periodicals,"  a 
number  of  essays,  which  do  him  great  credit.  His  talents  were  various 
and  in  some  respects  of  a  high  order.  He  had  more  of  the  intellectual 
than  the  aesthetic — more  of  argumentation  than  poetry  in  his  composi- 
tion— more  of  the  instructive  than  the  pathetic. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  benevolence  and  liberality.     This  feature  of 
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his  character  was  not  generally  understood.  In  his  wordly  transactions 
he  was  exact,  but  when  proper  objects  of  benevolence  were  presented. 
no  man  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived  was  more  liberal,  according 
to  his  means.  Besides  the  public  contributions,  in  which  he  was 
always  among  the  first,  he  performed  many  acts  of  private  liberalii\ 
unknown  to  the  world. 

Considered  as  a  Christian,  "the  highest  style  of  man,"  his  soul-seanh- 
ing  experience,  his  conscientiousness  and  stem  integrity,  his  self-denial, 
his  steadfa.st  faith  on  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  his  abhorrence  t)l  sin, 
his  desires  and  endeavours  after  holiness,  and  his  habitual  aim  to 
glorify  ( i()(l,  gave  "  lucid  proof"  of  sincere  piety  while  he  lived,  which 
was  confirmed  in  his  death. 

His  health  began  seriously  to  decline  In  the  winter  of  iS;g-4o.  .\ 
journey  to  the  east  during  the  summer  proved  unprofitable,  and  he 
returned  home  to  die  in  the  bosom  of  liis  family.  He  looked  forward 
to  the  hour  of  his  death  without  dread.  .Still  he  clung  to  life,  ami 
although  with  nj^ani  to  himself  li<'  had  no  fears,  and  could  say,  "to  be 
with  Christ  is  better,"  yet  when  he  looked  around  on  his  wih-  and  little 
children,  and  the  prospect  of  leavinj;  them  exposed  and  unprotected  in 
such  a  world  as  this,  he  ^^reatiy  desired  to  live.  .At  length,  howt  ver, 
he  was  enabled,  with  swetl  acquiescenre,  to  commit  tin-  precious 
change  to  Him  who  said,  "Leave  tliy  fatherless  children.  1  will  prcs<  r\< 
them,  and  let  thy  widows  trust  in  me." 

His  old  enemy  ilid  not  fail  to  assail  him  in  his  weak  state,  and  when 
near  the  close  of  life,  with  doubts  as  to  the  foundation  of  his  hope, 
riuse.  however,  were  sopn  dispelleil,  and  he  afterwards  eniii\( d  unin- 
terrupted calmness  to  the  last.  A  few  days  bttore  his  release  he 
s|)oke  of  his  departure  with  great  composure  and  confidrnce.  When 
the  weather  permitted,  he  was  usually  taken  out  in  a  carriage.  On 
returning,  a  day  or  two  before  his  death,  he  said  that  t/iat  was  his  last 
ride;  in  his  next  remove  he  "would  be  carried  by  angels  into  Abraham's 
bosom,"  On  the  1 5th  of  1  )ecember,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  he  died  without  a  struL;i:I'-.  and  "sweetly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus." 
His  wile  and  two  children  yet  survive.  One  of  them,  the  Rev.  Roliert 
I*.  Kennedy,  is  Pastor  of  the  Red  Clay  Presbyterian  Church,  near 
Prandywine  .sprin;4s,  Delaware.  With  him  his  mother  and  sister 
resitle. 


CONWAY  PHELPS  WING,  D.  D., 


I^^ELONGS  to  a  family  which  is  traceable  through  five  generations 
)§3  ^°  ^^^  settlement  of  the  first  of  the  name,  in  1632,  at  Lynn, 
'^     but  more  permanently  at  Sandwich,  Massachusetts. 

His  father  was  born  in  Conway,  in  that  state,  but  after  hig  marriage 
removed  to  a  settlement  on  the  Muskingum,  twelve  miles  above 
Marietta,  Ohio.  There  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born,  February 
1 2th,  1809,  but  when  he  was  four  years  of  age  his  father  removed  to 
Phelps,  Ontario  county.  New  York,  and  there  remained  until  1833, 
when  he  died,  aged  sixty-five,  much  respected ;  and  for  many  years  an 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

After  two  years  of  preparatory  instruction  there,  in  an  Academy  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  young  Wing  entered  the  Sophomore  class  in  Hamil- 
ton College,  where  he  graduated  with  a  respectable  standing  in  1828. 
He  then  entered  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  graduated 
in  1 83 1.  He  was  immediately  called  to  settle  at  Lodus,  Wayne 
county,  where  he  laboured  as  a  licentiate  during  the  previous  spring 
vacation.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Seneca 
September  27th,  1832,  and  retained  the  pastoral  relation  four  years 
with  success. 

In  the  early  part  of  1836,  Mr.  Wing  received  and  accepted  a  call  to 
a  Congregational  Church  in  Ogden,  twelve  miles  west  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  which,  however,  immediately  became  and  has  ever  since  con- 
tinued Presbyterian.  He  remained  there  four  years,  with  but  little 
diminution  of  his  labours,  and  with  large  accessions  to  his  church.' 

In  the  autumn  of  1838,  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Monroe,  Michigan, 
where  many  of  his  relatives  resided,  and  he  was  for  more  than  three 
years  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  there.  The  long  continuance 
of  severe  labour  now  began  to  tell  upon  his  health,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  seek  its  restoration  by  a  voyage  to  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  West 
Indies.  After  a  few  months'  residence  there,  he'  removed  with  his 
family  to  Tennessee,  (October,  1841.)  Six  months  were  spent  at 
Pulaski,  Giles  county,  and  at  Columbia,  in  Maury  county,  in  that  state, 
preaching  however  to  Presbyterian  churches  in  those  places.  In  hope 
that  his  health  was  now  sufficiently  restored  to  endure  at  least  the 
climate  of  the  middle  states,  he  ventured  (May,  1843,)  to  return  north. 

At  the  urgent  call  of  a  church  in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  Mr.  Wing 
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was  induced  to  forego  his  preference  of  a  northern  residence,  and  to 
return  after  six  months  to  that  beautiful  town.  Though  informing  that 
people  that  he  was  conscientiously  opposed  to  slaven-,  should  do  ail  he 
wisf.ly  could  to  oppose  it,  and  could  never  own  or  even  hire  a  slave, 
they  persevered  in  calling  him  and  in  sustaining  him.  His  own  people 
unanimously  and  heartily  upheld  him  in  his  course  to  the  ver\  last,  in 
opposition  to  perpetual  threatenin:^rs  and  secret  combinations  on  the 
part  of  men  in  the  political  world  and  in  the  other  lienominations. 
And  when  he  expressed  to  tliem  his  conscientious  conviction  that  he 
could  no  longer  remain  the  pastor  of  a  slave-holding  church,  every 
effort  was  made  by  his  congregation  to  retain  him.  .\  call  from  the 
First  I'resb)  terian  Church,  Carlislr.  Pa.,  reached  him  ju^t  as  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  could  no  longer  continue  a  pa-.torate  where 
public  sentiment  would  not  permit  .Sessions  to  call  to  account  those 
slav<;iiol(ii:rs  who  offended  against  the  laws  of  humanit)'.  He  rcaduil 
Carlisle,  April  2S1I1,  iS4,S,  and  w.is  installed  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year. 

.Since  his  rt^sidence  in  Carlisle,  1  )r.  Wing's  congngation  has  enjoyed 
a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  a  numl>er  of  interesting  nvivals  have 
taken  place  in  it,  and  he  has  deservedly  had  tlie  reputation  of  threat 
fidelity  to  his  duties  and  marked  earnestness  and  ability  as  a  preacher. 
Besides  p<rforming  the  ordinary  work  of  a  large  pastoral  charge,  he, 
for  one  year,  (1849,)  at  the  nquest  of  the  Faculty  and  students  of 
Dickinson  College,  supplied  tin-  place  made  vacant  by  the  transfer  of 
Professor  Allen  to  the  Presidency  ot  (iirard  Collfgc,  and  has  con- 
stantly been  occupieti  with  works  in  Theological  literature.  In 
1856,  in  connection  with  Professor  Blumenthal,  he  published  a  transla- 
tion of  "  1  lare's  Manual  of  ICcclesiastical  History,"  in  the  composition 
of  which  he  bore  a  principal  part.  .Among  his  other  publications  are 
articlt^s  in  the  Presbyterian  Ouarterly  Review,  the  chief  of  which  were 
two  on  Abelard,  two  on  the  "  Historical  Development  «M'  the  Doctrine 
ol  the  .Atonement,"  one  on  "The  Permanent  in  Christianity,"  one  on 
■■  Miracles  and  the  Order  ol  Nature,"  in  the  Methodist  ( juarterly.  1  le 
was  also  the  writer  of  two  elaborate  articles  on  "  Federal  Theology." 
and  "(inostics  and  ( inosticisni,"  in  McCliiitock's  and  .Stron^'^  s  Cyclo- 
p.eilia,  and  in  186S,  he  translated  with  large  additions  Dr.  C.  I'.  Kling's 
Commentary  on  .Second  Corinthians,  for  Dr.  Schaff"s  American  edition 
of  l-anges  C  ommentary. 

Dr.  Wing  was  especially  active  in  edurts  lor  the  Reunion  ol  the 
Presl)yierian  Church,  being  a  member  of  the  N.itional  Convention  in 
1867,  and  of  the  Assemblies  in   New    \  ork  and  Pittsburgh  when  the 
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churches  united.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  joint  Committee  of 
Reconstruction  for  the  re-organization  of  the  Synods  and  Presbyteries. 
He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Dickinson 
College,  in  1857.  He  continued  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  re- 
spected and  beloved  by  those  who  knew  him,  as  an  earnest  Christian, 
a  cultivated  and  genial  gentleman,  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  graceful 
writer,  and  an  able,  instructive  and  impressive  expounder  of  Divine 
truth,  until  October,  1875,  when  he  resigned  his  charge. 


**•*//«,„  cwtc-^'-* 


COL.  THOMAS  A.  SCOTT. 

HIS  gentleman  was  born  at  Loudon.  Franklin  count\,  Pennsyl- 
vania, December  28th,  1.S23.  and  received  his  education  at 
the  village  school  of  that  place.  When  ten  years  of  age  he 
ent  to  work  in  a  country  store,  near  Waynesboro',  and  was  afterward 
nploycd  in  Bridgeport  and  Mercersburg  until  about  1841.  At  this 
•riod  he  removed  to  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  and  entered  the  office  of 
e  Collector  of  Tolls  of  the  State  Roads  and  Canals.  His  connection 
ith  state  improvements  continued  until  1851,  in  which  year  he  was 
)pointed  to  a  ])ositioii  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  He  was  first 
ationed  at  the  Junction,  near  Hollitlaysbur^,  and  was  placed  in 
larj^c  of  the  business  of  tin-  Company  paNsiii^^  over  the  Portage 
>ad,  and  liic  Wesicni  Division  of  the  State  Canal.  .\s  the  various 
srtions  of  ilie  Western  Dixision  were  (onnected,  their  operation  was 
isi^iied  to  him,  and  so  satisfactory  were  his  arran.4emcnts  that  on  tiie 
•mpictioii  of  this  Division  he  was  made  .Superintendent,  with  an  ottice 

l'ittsi)uri,^li.  In  1S5S,  further  promotion  was  accorded  him,  and  he 
as  appointed  (leneral  .Superintendent  of  the  road  from  Philadelphia 
i  Pittsburgh,  his  headquarters  beini;  at  Altoona. 

In  i860,  on  the  ileath  of  W.  H.  I'oster,  \'ice-President  of  the 
ompany,  COlond  .Siott  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  Subsequent 
ci  tions  raised  him  to  the  position  of  First  \' ice- President,  his  great 
)ility,  ceaseless  activity,  and  rij^id  intci^rity  having  rendered  incal- 
ilalile  service  to  the  powt  rful  corporation  which  he  serves.  Kn- 
•ussed  in  his  railway  business.  Colonel  Scott  has  never  allowed 
niself  to  111-  distracted  from  his  legitimate  pursuits  \>y  the  allurements 

political  ambition,  but  when  during  tlie  war  the  services  of  an 
pericnced  railroad  man  became  an  imperative  neeil  for  the  service 

tlx-  country,  he  was  too  patriotic  to  shirk  the  responsibility,  and 
(11  tore,  with  the  weight  of  his  other  engagements  upon  his  shoulders. 
•    in   iKAi    rlii'i-i  tfil  thi»  rnn«;triirtion  ot  thp  road  Irnm  .Annarvnli<;  whirli 
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and  1 2th  corps,  via  Nashville,  to  the  relief  of  Rosecranz  at  Chatta- 
nooga. This  operation  was  so  successfully  performed  that,  in  a  few 
days,  the  army  of  the  Tennessee  was  reinforced  sufficiently  to  be  able 
to  compel  the  full  retreat  of  the  enemy. 

Returning  with  undiminished  vigour  to  his  usual  duties,  Col.  Scott  at 
once  resumed  his  active  supervision  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  In 
1 87 1,  rival  routes  to  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  having  been  brought  under 
the  same  management,  it  was  deemed  expedient,  for  the  simple  and 
effective  working  of  the  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh,  that  a  separate 
company  should  be  chartered,  and  this  was  accomplished  by  charter 
from  the  State  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  on  March  ist,  1871,  Col. 
Scott  becoming  President  of  this  company,  viz  :  Pennsylvania  Company. 
On  the  death  of  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  Col.  Scott  was  unanimously  elected 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  by  its  Board  of 
Directors,  and  at  the  annual  election  by  the  stockholders  held  in  March, 
1875,  he  was  again  unanimously  elected  President  and  still  holds  that 
position.  The  prosperity  of  the  great  corporation  with  which  Col. 
Scott  is  identified,  has  been  shared  with  the  state,  the  name  of  which  it 
bears ;  local  interests  have  advanced,  and  the  general  interests  of  the 
state  and  people  have  been  largely  benefited. 

The  giant  labours  of  Col.  Scott  would  be  impossible  to  any  one  not 
possessing  his  peculiar  temperament  and  sound  physique.  In  manner 
he  is  genial,  and  possessing  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  art  of  refusing 
gracefully,  both  he  and  the  numerous  applicants  for  favours  avoid  the 
annoyances  which  are  so  worrying  and  wearing  to  many  public  men. 
By  habit  he  is  so  peculiarly  rapid  in  his  disposition  of  business  that 
"Col.  Scott's  style"  has  almost  grown  into  a  byword  in  certain  quarters, 
and  yet  this  rapidity  is  never  allowed  to  degenerate  into  hastiness  ; 
it  is  the  result  of  observation,  memory,  and  an  especial  faculty  for 
cutting  mental  Gordian  knots  without  injuring  the  rope  of  which  they 
are  tied,  a  gift  of  great  value  and  rarity.  The  result  of  such  a  temper- 
ament, and  such  habits,  is,  that  extreme  pressure  of  business  does  not 
weary  excessively ;  on  leaving  his  office.  Col.  Scott  feels  that  his  work 
is  done /ra  tern.,  and  its  cares  are  left  in  his  portfolio.  Another  effect 
is  that  while  he  never  regrets  the  unalterable,  he  is  constantly  devising 
new  methods  of  conserving  and  advantaging  the  interests  confided  to 
him— a  work  which  would  be  impossible  to  a  man  burthened  by  cares 
and  regrets. 


RHV.  MATTHEW  SIMPSON  CULBERTSON, 

|HE  son  of  Joseph  and  Frances  (Stuart)  Culbertson,  was  born 
in  Chambersburg,  January  i8th,  1819.  He  was  a  quick, 
intelligent  boy ;  his  mother  had  dedicated  him  to  God.  and  she 
looked  forward  to  his  becoming  not  only  a  minister  but  a  missionary. 
Hu  was  educated  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
[••oint,  New  York,  after  serving  a  full  course  of  years,  and  whilst 
serving  as  a  Lieutenant  of  Artillery,  he  made  a  profession  of  r(.lii,non, 
and  soon  after  laid  down  the  sword  and  took  up  the  cross. 

He  entered  the  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  he  graduated  in 
1844.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  in  1844,  and 
.soon  after  ordained  by  the  same  Presbytery  as  a  1  on  i^n  Missionary 
to  China.  I'lcvioiis  to  liis  sailing  he  married  .Miss  .Mary  Dunlap,  of 
New  York  .State.  His  career  as  a  missionar>'  was  marked  by  extra- 
ordinary devotion  and  ability.  In  the  midst  of  his  labours  he  was 
taken  with  cholera,  and  after  a  short  illness  tlied  in  August,  1.S62. 
His  widow  and  three  children  survive. 

Among  the  fellow  students  of  Mr.  Culbertson  at  the  national  military' 
school,  were  Hallcck  and  Mcl'owcll.  Magruder  and  Beauregard,  all 
of  whom  afterwartls  wore  the  insignia  of  Major  ( lenerals.  and  bore  a 
leading  part  in  the  most  momentous  war  in  the  annals  of  modern 
history.  In  the  proj^ress  of  his  course  he  was  appointed  drill  officer, 
with  the  title  of  Captain,  and  also  served  for  a  time  as  Professor 
of  Matheniaiiis.  When  two  cadets  were  chosen  to  be  sent  to  Prance, 
at  the  (iovernment's  expense,  to  complete  their  education  in  the  school 
which  produced  a  Honaparte,  Culbertson  Was  the  first  selected,  and 
obtained  the  suffrages  of  all  the  electors.  .\t  the  \\'e>t  Point  .Academy 
he  earned  for  himself  the  beatitude  of  the  peacemaker.  I'.nj^a^ed  to 
act  as  second  for  the  afterwards  famous  .Ma^^ruder,  in  an  affair  of 
honour,  he  adjusted  the  difficulty,  and  prevented  a  probably  fatal 
encounter. 

While  at  I'riiiretoi),  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  venerable 
in.<itructor.  Hr.  Ho.l,^!',  he  wis  re.;ariled  as  among  the  foremost  mem- 
bers ol  the  institution,  and  when,  at  the  close  of  his  three  years' 
curriculum,  he,  with  three  others  ot  his  class,  embarked  for  a  foreign 
mission,  another  o(  the  Professors  (l>r.  J.  W.  .Me.xandcr,)  singled  him 
out,  and  wrote  ol  him  in  these  terms:  "  ( )ne  of  the  four.  Culbertson, 
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was  an  army  officer,  and  highly  honoured  at  West  Point — chosen  to 
go  on  some  military  mission  to  France." 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  D.  D.,  of  the  same  mission  with  Mr. 
Culbertson,  in  his  funeral  sermon^  preached  at  Shanghai,  China, 
August  31st,  1862,  says: 

"  Of  the  excellencies  of  his  character  I  need  offer  no  delineation  ;  they 
are  attested,  with  one  voice,  by  all  the  Protestant  missionaries,  of  all 
ecclesiastical  connections  in  the  community.  'Our  devoted  brother,' 
they  say,  in  a  paper  adopted  a  few  days  after  his  death,  '  was  a  man  of 
a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  remarkable  far  his  singleness  of  aim  and 
straightforward  energy  and  industry  in  his  Master's  service ;  he 
resigned  a  commission  in  the  armies  of  his  country,  to  become  a 
missionary  to  the  heathen.  He  set  before  himself  the  highest  ends, 
and  strove,  both  by  preaching  and  example,  to  glorify  God  in  the 
salvation  of  his  fellow-men. 

'"He  laboured,  in  connection  with  the  late  Dr.  Bridgeman,  for 
several  years,  with  assiduity  and  perseverance,  in  preparing  a  revised 
translation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  the  Chinese  language,  a  labour 
of  love  which  he  regarded  as  the  great  work  of  his  life,  and  it  was  a 
source  of  especial  consolation  to  him,  just  before  his  •  departure,  that 
God  had  enabled  him  to  complete  it.  He  also  wrote  a  work,  entitled, 
"  Darkness  in  the  Flowery  Land."  We  recognize  in  these  traits  of 
character,  and  this  Christian  life,  the  devoted  missionary,  whose 
example  is  worthy  of  our  imitation.' 

"  Happy  the  grave  which  is  crowned  with  such  a  tribute !  There  is 
but  one  eulogium  which  a  good  man  may  covet  more  earnestly,  and 
that  is  the  '  Well  done,  good  and  faithful,'  pronounced  by  his  Lord  and 
Saviour.  This  blissful  welcome  has  no  doubt  greeted  those  ears,  which 
are  now  deaf  to  the  voice  of  human  applause." 


JAMES  DUNLOP,  ESQ. 

HE  name  of  James  Dunlop  has  spread  widely  through  the  Com- 
monwealth, as  that  of  one  of  her  most  eminent  legal  sons. 
Like  so  many  of  the  notable  men  of  the  valley,  he  boasted 
pure  Scotch-Irish  blood.  He  was  born  in  Chambersburg.  in  i  795  ;  his 
father  was  Andrew  Dunlop,  Esq.,  a  very  able  attorney  of  that  place, 
his  mother  was  Sarah  Bella  Chambers,  a  highly  accomplished  and 
admirable  woman,  a  daughter  of  (ieneral  James  Cliambers,  who 
figured  in  tlie  Revolutionary  army,  and  served  as  Colonel  at  tlie  batde 
of  Brandywine,  and  a  granddaughter  of  Hinjamin  Chambers,  the 
sturdy  founder  of  Chambersburg.  Ills  paternal  grandfather.  Colonel 
Dunlop,  also  participated  in  that  memorable  engagement. 

Mr.  Dunlop  received  his  classical  education  at  Dickinson  Collij^e, 
Carlisle,  graduating  in  1812.  Jutige  drier,  of  the  I'nitcd  .States 
Supreme  Court,  Rev.  John  Knox,  of  the  Dutch  Relonnoil  Church,  of 
New  ^'ork,  and  Calvin  Blythe  were  his  class-mates  at  college  ;  the  first 
named  his  room-mate  and  special  friend,  ilis  legal  studies  were 
pursued  in  ilie  ofticc  of  his  father;  and  he  was  admitted  u>  the  bar  in 
1S17,  at  the  same  time  with  the  late  lamented  Paul  I.  lleiiih,  I-"s(j. 
Although  he  soon  acquired  a  largi-  business  and  an  <\tinsi\  <•  reputa- 
tJDii  as  a  lawyer,  he  was  not  content  with  the  awards  which  his  pro- 
fession brought  him,  and  he  engaged  also  in  the  manufacturing  of 
cudery  with  his  brother-in-law.  George  A.  Madeira,  establishing  the 
celebrated  I.einnos  Edge  Tool  Factory,  so  long  known  under  the  firm 
name  of  Dunlop  «Jv:  Madeira. 

liut  realizing  that  his  special  vocation  was  the  law,  ho  entered  on  a 
wider  field  of  practice,  and  in  the  fall  of  183S,  moved  to  Pittsburgh,  and 
speedilv  won  a  leailing  position  at  its  bar.  In  1855.  he  left  Pittsburgh, 
anil  took  up  his  residence  in  Philadelphia.  When  on  a  visit  to  his 
elass-inate,  Charles  1".  Mayer,  Esq.,  at  Baltimore,  he  was  stricken  with 
paralysis,  and  iliod  in  that  city  on  the  9th  of  April,  1856.  His  remains 
were  taken  to  Pittsburgh,  and  interred  in  the  .\lle;^'hcny  Cemeter)-. 

Mr.    Dunlop   was   a   member  of  the  State   Senate  from  Franklin 
county,  alx)ut    1S23.  and  w.is  subsequendy  twice  a  member  of  tlv 
l.owtr  House.     In  1S3S.  he  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  whi(  h 
reformed  die  Constitution  o\  the  State,  when,  it  is  said,  "he distinguished 
liiinselt  for  the  learning  and  ability  displayed  in  debate."     He  was  the 
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compiler  of  Dunlop's  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  a 
Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States,  works  which  have  given  him 
a  lasting  fame.  In  1825,  he  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  an  elaborate  article  on  the  contro- 
versy between  William  Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore,  respecting  the 
boundaries  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  which  was  of  such  merit  as 
to  be  published  in  full  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  Vol.  I.,"  in  which  may  be  found  a  brief  sketch  of  his 
life. 

Before  the  removal,  by  President  Jackson,  of  the  deposits  from  the 
United  States  Bank,  he  was  an  active  supporter  of  the  Democratic 
party  ;  but  after  that  event,  he  shook  off  his  partisan  allegiance  and 
became  a  formidable  champion  of  the  opposition,  making  a  remarkable 
speech  against  General  Jackson,  which  caused  a  great  sensation  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  Dunlop  was  noted  for  his  forensic  power,  great  legal  attain- 
ments, literary  accomplishments,  droll  humour,  and  caustic,  pungent  wit. 
As  a  writer,  he  was  exceptionally  ready,  and  as  an  opponent  exceed- 
ingly formidable.  One  who  knew  him  intimately  writes  that  he  was  a 
man  of  courteous  manners,  amiable  and  considerate,  a  tireless  student, 
possessing  unbounded'  knowledge,  which  he  was  always  ready  to 
impart ;  and  unostentatiously  benevolent. 

He  was  violently  opposed  to  slavery,  both  politically  and  for 
humanity's  sake ;  often  helping  the  trembling  fugitive  on  his  flight  to 
Canada.  He  was  known  to  purchase  a  slave  to  save  him  from  a  life 
of  bondage. 

Great  as  was  his  eminence  as  a  lawyer,  thorough  and  exhaustless 
his  Classical  and  Belles  Lettres  accomplishments,  fluent  and  graceful  his 
pen,  mirth-provoking  his  humor,  and  scathing  his  wit,  the  human  love 
which  made  him  the  protector  of  the  oppressed,  gives  him  a  dearer 
and  more  blessed  fame  than  all  the  qualities  of  his  genius. 


THOMAS  VERNER  MOORE,  D.   D. 

|HOMAS  \ERNER  MOORE  was  born  in  Xewville,  Februar> 
1st,  1818.  Having  received  his  academic  education  in  his 
native  village,  he  entered  Hanover  Collej,fe  in  1834,  and 
afterwards  became  a  student  at  I  )ickinson  College  at  which  institu- 
tion he  graduated  with  honours  in  1838. 

For  a  short  time  after  leaving  college,  he  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society  as  traveling  agent.  His  theological 
studies  were  commenced  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  in  1859. 

Mr.  Moore  was  licensed  to  preach  the  ( lospd  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Carlisle.  In  June,  1.S42,  he  was  married  to  .Sarah,  daughter  of  the 
K«v.  Dr.  Blythe,  of  llaiiovcr.  Indiana.  In  tlic  spring  <>l  this  year  he 
was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  .StuDud  I'lcshytcriaii  C  hiirch,  Carlisl<- 
In  this  charge  In-  laboured  with  much  acceptablent-ss  and  succ«;ss 
In  the  autumn  of  1845  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  church  at  (ireen- 
castle,  where  he  was  attractive  as  a  preacher  and  usrful  as  a  pastor. 
During  his  residence  at  this  |)lan',  lie  was  called  to  mourn  the  death 
of  his  wife.  I  lis  relation  to  tliis  congregation  was  dissolvLd  in  i.^t;, 
with  a  view  to  his  acceptance  of  a  call  to  the  lirst  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Richmond,  Virginia.     His  pastorate  in  that  city  was  a  great  success. 

"  1  luri-."  says  Dr.  Rice,  "  he  made  full  proof  of  his  ministry  :  there  he 
realized  the  idea  of  a  Christian  pastor:  there  he  accomplished  a  ;,'r<at 
and  blessed  work  worth  living  for. 

".As  a  preacher  he  was  uniformly  tli^^ant  and  attractive,  persuasive 
and  instructive,  always  earnest  and  solemn,  often  overwhelming  in 
|)ower.  His  discourses  were  perspicuous  in  thought  and  e.xpression. 
His  style  was  fmished  and  elegant,  bright  with  the  flashes  of  a 
t  liasteneil  imagination,  and  glowing  with  the  fervour  of  a  sincere 
jiiitN.  The  hearer  was  ordinarily  reminded  of  the  beautiful,  peaceful 
landscape,  bathed  in  the  pure  white  light  of  heaven,  yet  reflecting  the 
fresh  tints  of  the  springtime,  or  the  varied  hues  of  autumn  ;  but  at 
times,  when  the  occasion  demanded,  he  seemed  to  hear  the  rush  of 
mighty  waters,  as.  with  a  resistless  torrent  of  eloquence,  sin,  and 
esptcialK  all  baseness,  were  swept  away  to  merited  shame  and  ruin. 
\  et  \n-  oftener  loved  to  bear  the  soul  away  to  the  blissful  scen«s  where 

'  Sweet  t'i<  liU  beyond  the  swelling  flood 
Si.iiul  itrwscd  in  living  green,"  — 
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where  the  palace  of  our  Father  stands  on  high,  with  its  many  mansions  ; 
where  the  multitudes  of  the  blessed  sit  down  to  the  marriage  supper  of 
the  Lamb." 

Dr.  Rice  also  says,  in  relation  to  Dr.  Moore's  authorship :"  Here," 
in  Richmond,  amid  the  arduous  labours  of  his  pastorate,  he  redeemed 
the  time  to  employ  his  elegant  and  vigorous  pen  for  the  instruction  of 
the  church  at  large,  and  future  generations  of  Christians.  Here  he 
wrote  and  published  his  Commentary  on  the.  Prophecies  of  Haggai, 
Zechariah  and  Malachi — 'The  Prophets  of  the  Restoration  ' — which  has 
taken  its  assured  place  among  the  standard  works  of  Biblical  interpre- 
tation. For  accuracy  and  extent  of  learning,  and  for  clearness  of  in- 
sight into  the  meaning  of  the  Prophets,  it  will  compare  favourably  with 
the  works  of  the  ablest  commentators.  Before  committing  this  work 
to  the  press,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  hearty  commen- 
dation and  highly  prized  counsel  of  his  greatly  admired  preceptor,  the 
late  Rev.  J.  Addison  Alexander.  It  was  in  connection  with  the  publi- 
cation of  this  work  that  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  years  deep- 
ened into  the  closest  and  tenderest  intimacy,  which  was  ended,  only 
for  a  brief  space,  by  the  death  of  that  wonderful  man. 

"  Here,  too,  he  published  his  popular  exposition  of '  The  Last  Words 
of  Jesus,' — a  work  for  which  he  possessed  rare  qualifications.  Also, 
the  litde  tract  entitled  'The  Culdee  Church,' which  has  afforded  so 
much  delight  and  such  confirmation  of  faith  to  so  many  readers. 

"Also,  his  two  lectures  on  the  '  Evidences  of  Christianity,'  before  the 
University  of  Virginia,  in  addition  to  various  excellent  articles  for 
several  religious  and  theological  Reviews  and  Magazines,  with  a  num- 
ber of  occasional  sermons.  Here,  too,  in  connection  with  his  lifelong 
colleague,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  D.  Hoge,  he  engaged  in  the  difficult 
task  of  editing,  for  several  years,  the  Central  Presbyterian.  Also,  in 
association  with  Dr.  Hoge,  he  bore  his  part  in  projecting  and  con- 
ducting the  Richmond  Eclectic  Magazine,  which  promised  excellent 
fruits  for  the  literature  of  the  South,  and  whose  merging  into  another- 
periodical  was  greatly  regretted  by  the  friends  of  elegant  literature 
and  graceful  culture." 

During  his  residence  in  Richmond,  Dr.  Moore  married  Madlda, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Gwathmey,  an  elder  of  his  church.  When 
he  left  that  city,  it  was  to  become ,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where,  a  few  years  previously,  he  had  pre- 
sided over  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (South.) 
His  term  of  service  in  this  field  of  labour  was  short,  being  scarcely 
three  years  in  duration,  part  of  which  he  was  absent,  by  the  earnest 
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and  affectionate  desire  of  his  people,  seeking  the  recovery  ol  heahh 
and  strength  in  more  genial  climes  and  under  brighter  winter  skies. 
He  died,  .\u;^'ust  5th,  1871,  leaving  six  children.  Vet,  though  his 
pastorate  was  brief,  it  was  effective.  "  If  disabled,  in  the  providence  of 
<  lod,  from  working  himself,"  says  one  of  his  co- Presbyters :  "he  did 
better,  he  succeeded  in  causing  his  congregation  to  work.  He  was 
enabled  to  infuse  into  the  loved  and  loving  people  of  his  charge  some- 
thing of  his  own  earnest  spirit,  and  to  impart  something  of  the  wisely 
regulated  method  with  which  he  did  his  own  work.  It  the  impulse 
which  he  gave  to  the  Christian  activity  of  his  people,  and  of  his 
brc  tliren  of  this  Presbytery,  can  only  be  carried  onward,  no  man  can 
estimate  the  vahie  of  his  short  and  painful  sojourn  among  us." 


DAVID  N.  RANKIN,  M.  D. 

|UMBERLAND  VALLEY  is  well  represented  in  all  the  pro- 
fessions, and  by  no  means  least  notably  in  the  medical. 

Dr.  David  Nevin  Rankin,  was  born  in  Shippensburg,  Pa., 
October  27th,  1834.  He  was  the  second  son  of  William  Rankin, 
M.  D.,  and  Caroline  (Nevin)  Rankin,  eldest  daughter  of  Major  David 
Nevin,  of  that  place. 

His  academical  education  was  received  at  Newville.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with  his  father,  and 
graduated  at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  in  1854.  After 
graduation,  he  practised  his  profession  in  partnership  with  his  father  in 
Shippensburg,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion.  Whilst 
engaged  in  a  very  extensive  and  laborious  practice,  he  contracted  a 
cold,  which  produced  several  attacks  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  and 
threatened  serious  results.  This  impaired  physical  condition  pre- 
vented his  entering  the  regular  army,  as  Assistant  Surgeon.  He 
received,  however,  an  appointment  under  Surgeon  General  Finley, 
United  States  Army,  as  acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  United  States  Army. 
Whilst  occupying  this  position,  he  aided  in  opening  some  of  the  largest 
United  States  Army  hospitals  during  the  war,  among  which  were  the 
"  Mansion  Housq  Hospital,"  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  "  Douglass  Hos- 
pital," Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  afterwards  placed  in  charge  of 
Epiphany  and  Thirteenth  Street  Hospitals,  in  the  same  city,  and  later 
was  stationed  at  Pittsburgh  United  States  Army  Hospital. 

In  1863,  during  the  height  of  the  Rebellion,  Dr.  Rankin  was  selected 
by  Surgeon  General  James  King,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  one  of  thirty 
surgeons  appointed  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  to  render  aid  to 
the  wounded  immediately  after  battle.  This  corps  of  surgeons  was 
called  the  "  Volunteer  Aid  Corps  of  Surgeons  of  Pennsylvania,"  and, 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Surgeon  General  King's  printed  official 
reports  to  Governor  Curtin,  the  members  of  this  corps  rendered  very 
efficient  and  valuable  services. 

After  the  war  Dr.  Rankin  located  in  Allegheny  City,  where  a  few 
years  before,  he  had  married  Kate,  daughter  of  Henry  Irwin,  Esq., 
and  he  has  succeeded  in  building  up  a  large  and  lucrative  practice. 
During  his  residence  there,  he  has  filled  some  very  prominent  positions, 
such  as  Medical  Examiner  for  United  States  Pensions,  Physician  to  the 
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Western  Peniti  ntiary  of  Pennsylvania.  Medical  Referee  for  the  .Ktna 
Life  Insurance  Company,  and  \'ice  President  of  the  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  \Vest<rn  Pennsylvania.  He  is  also  a  permanent  member 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  member  of  the  .\lle- 
gheny  County  Medical  Society,  as  well  as  the  author  of  the  reports  of 
numerous  interesting  medical  and  surgical  cases. 

Dr.  Rankin  is  yet  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  standing  as  a  physician 
is  excellent.  His  career  thus  far  has  been  successful  in  every  respect, 
and  his  prosperous  past  betokens  for  him  a  promising  and  useful 
future. 


HON.  EDWARD  McPHERSON. 

IDWARD  McPHERSON  is  a  descendant,  in  the  fourth  genera- 
tion, of  Robert  and  Janet  McPherson,  who  setried  on  Marsh 
creek,  Adams  county,  (then  York,)  about  thfe  year  1 735. 
His  great  grandfather,  Col.  Robert  McPherson,  was  an  active  and 
influential  citizen,  and  filled  many  important  positions,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned,  Treasurer  of  York  county,  in  1755,  and  again  in 
1767;  Commissioner,  in  1756;  Sheriff,  in  1762;  and  Assemblyman,  in 
1765-67,  and  1781-84.  He  was  also  a  member,  from  York  county,  of 
the  Provincial  Conference  of  Committees,  which  met  in  Carpenters' 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  June  i8th,  1776;  and  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  which  met  July  15th,  1776,  and  formed  the 
first  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  also  a  Captain 
in  General  Forbes'  expedition  to  reduce  Fort  Du  Quesne,  in  1758. 
He  died,  in  1789.  His  grandfather,  Captain  William  McPherson, 
served  honourably  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  having  been  attached  in 
1776  to  Miles'  Rifle  Regiment,  and  was  captured  by  the  enemy  at  the 
battle  of  Long  Island.  On  his  return,  he  discharged  many  public 
trusts.     He  died  in  1832. 

He  is  the  youngest  son  of  John  B.  and  Catharine  McPherson,  the 
former  of  .whom  was,  for  forty-five  years.  Cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
Gettysburg,  and  who  died  in  January,  1858.  He  was  born  in  Gettys- 
burg, July  31st,  1830,  and  was  educated  in  the  Public  Schools  of  that 
town,  and  at  Pennsylvania  College,  located  in  Gettysburg,  graduating 
in  1848,  at  the  youthful  age  of  eighteen,  with  the  Valedictory  of  his 
class.  He  early  developed  a  taste  for  politics  and  journalism,  but  at 
the  request  of  his  father  began  the  study  of  the  law  with  Hon. 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  in  Lancaster.  But  his  health  failing,  he  abandoned 
it ;  and  for  several  winters  was  employed  in  Harrisburg  as  a  reporter 
of  Legislative  proceedings,  and  a  correspondent  for  the  Philadelphia 
North  American,  and  other  newspapers.  In  the  campaign  of  1 851,  he 
edited,  in  the  interest  of  the  Whig  party,  the  Harrisburg  Daily 
American,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  took  charge  of  the  Lancaster 
Independent  Whig,  which  he  edited  till  Jariuary,  1854.  In  the  spring 
of  1853,  he  started  the  Inland  Daily,  the  first  daily  paper  published  in 
Lancaster.     His  health  proved  unequal  to  these  labours,  and  he  relin- 
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quishcd  them,  as  stated.     Except    for  brief  periods,  he  has  not  had 
since,  active  connection  with  the  press. 

His  first  important  public  service  was  the  preparation  of  a  series  of 
letters,  ten  in  number,  which  were  printed  in  the  Philadelphia  Bitllctin, 
in  1.S57,  and  afterwards  in  pamphlet  form,  to  prove  the  soundness  of 
the  financial  policy  which  demanded  the  sale,  by  the  State,  of  its  Main 
Line  of  Public  Improvements.  These  letters  analyzed  the  reports  of 
the  Canal  Commissioners  for  a  series  of  years,  proved  the  falsity  ut  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  them,  and  demonstrated  the  folly  of  continued 
stall  ownership  and  management.  These  letters  \v<  n:  never  answered, 
and  they  formed  the  text  from  which  were  drawn  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  sale,  which  was  accomplished  in  1858.  The  next  year  he- 
prepared  a  like  series  on  the  sale  of  the  branches  of  the  canals,  which 
had  a  like  rcccpiion.  Both  these  were  publislud  anonymously,  but 
were  sij^^ntHJ  "Adams,"  after  his  native  county.  In  1856,  he  publisheil 
an  address  on  llie  "(irowth  of  Individualism,"  ilelivinil  Itelore  the 
Alumni  of  his  Alma  Mat,)-,  in  1S58,  one  un  "The  Christian  Principle; 
Its  Influence  upon  C.overniiunl ;"  and  in  1859.  on<'  on  •  The  Family  in 
its  Relations  to  the  .State,"  both  of  which  were  delivered  Ix  lure  the 
\'oung  MtMi's  Cliilsliaii  Association  of  ( lettysbiirM.  In  1863,  he  de- 
livered an  address  before  the  Literarj'  .Societies  of  I)iikinsoii  C  olK  i^e, 
on  the  siil)jeii,  "  Know  Thyself;  Personally  and  Nationally  C  onsidired. ' 

In  1S58,  Mr.  McPluTson  was  electeil  to  the  Thirty  .Sixth  Ccjngrtss 
from  the  .SixtJ-enth  I'isirict  of  Pennsylvania,  embracing  the  counties  of 
.\ilains,  I'ranklin,  I'ulton,  Bedford,  and  Juniata.  In  iScx).  he  was 
re  (let led.  In  1S62,  in-  was  deteated.  in  the  political  re-action  of  that 
date,  the  district  having  been  meanwhile  changed  by  ihr  sulistitution  ol 
.Somerset  county  for  Juniata. 

l'|ion  the  completion  ot  his  Congressional  term  of  service.  President 
Lincoln,  upon  .Secretary  Chase's  recommendation,  appointiil  Mr. 
Mcpherson  Deputy  Commissioner  ol  Internal  Revenue.  April,  iSb.v  in 
which  position  he  served  till  1  )eci mber.  1863,  when  he  was  chosen 
Clerk  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives.  Thirty-Lighth  Congress,  which 
office  he  has  continued  to  hold,  during  the  Thirty-Ninth,  l-'ortieth,  TOrt) 
I'irst,  I'orty-.Second.  and  Forty-Third  Coiii^resse-,.  being  the  longest  con- 
tinuous service  in  that  post,  from  the  beginning  of  the  (lovernment. 

During   his   service  in   Congress,  his    principal    speeches  were  as 
follows    ••  1  )isor)4ani/aiion  and  Disunion."  Februar)-  i.\.  i.S'm.,  in  review 
of  the  two  months"  contest  over  the  election  of  a  Speaker  in  the  Thirty 
Sixth  Congress;    "The  Disunion    Conspiracy,"  January  23.   iSoi.   in 
t\amination  of  the  secession  movement  and  the  arguments  made  in 
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justification  of  it ;  "  The  Rebellion ;  our  Relations  and  Duties,"  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1862,  in  general  discussion  of  the  war  ;  "The  Administration 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  its  Assailants,"  June  5,  1862. 

During  his  incumbency  of  the  clerkship,  he  has  pubhshed  "  A 
Political  History  of  the  United  States  during  the  Rebellion,"  extending 
from  the  Presidential  election  of  i860,  to  April  12,  1865,  the  date  of 
Lincoln's  death  ;  "  A  Political  History  of  the  United  States  during  the 
Period  of  Reconstruction,"  extending  from  1865  to  1870;  a  "Hand 
Book  of  Politics  for  1872  ;"  and  a  "  Hand  Book  of  Politics  for  1874." 
These  volumes  are  a  compilation  of  the  political  record  of  men  and 
parties  during  this  eventful  period,  and  have  received  a  high  place  in 
the  confidence  of  all  parties,  for  completeness,  fairness,  and  accuracy. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1861,  he  served  as  a  volunteer  aid  on 
the  staff  of  General  McCall,  commanding  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves, 
with  a  view  to  study  the  organization  and  wants  of  the  army,  and  to  fit 
himself  for  intelligent  legislative  action  on  those  subjects.  In  the 
Thirty-Seventh  Congress,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Military  Committee 
of  the  House,  and  took  an  active  part  in  legislation  respecting  the 
army.  He  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Library, 
and  as  a  Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  In  1867,  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.,  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Pennsylvania  College. 

Mr.  McPherson  was  married  November  12,  1862,  to  Miss  Annie  D. 
Crawford,  daughter  of  John  S.  Crawford,  Esq.,  of  Gettysburg,  and 
granddaughter,  on  her  father's  side,  of  Dr.  William  Crawford,  a  native 
of  Scodand,  who  setded  near  Gettysburg  about  the  year  1800,  and 
who  for  eight  years  represented  that  district  in  Congress,  and  on  her 
mother's  side,  of  Rev.  Dr.  William  Paxton,  who  for  nearly  fifty  years 
served  with  distinguished  ability  the  Marsh  Creek  Presbyterian  Church. 
They  have  five  children,  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 
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HENRY  HARBAUGH,  D.  D. 

|EAR  the  base  of  the  South  Mountain,  which  bounds  Cumber- 
land valley  on  the  southeast,  in  the  southern  extremity-  of 
Franklin  county,  Pennsylvania,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
"  Mason  and  l)i.\on's  line,"  and  in  sight  of  one  of  the  crown  capped 
milestones  which  mark  that  line,  is  located  a  large  stone  farm  house, 
and  in  its  immediate  vicinity  a  large  bank  bam,  such  as  are  usually 
found  on  the  farms  of  the  thrifty  dermansof  Pennsylvania.  In  tliis 
farm  h()us<;  the  subject  of  this  brii  I  ^kitc  h  was  born,  on  the  j>;th  of 
(  )i  tober,  A.  1 ).,  1817.  His  parents  were  George  llarbaugh,  and  Anna, 
his  wife. 

His  paternal  and  maternal  ancestors  were  among  the  '-arly  (icrman 
emigrants,  who  settled  in  eastern  P<  nnsylvania.  He  accordingly  was 
a  direct  descendant  from  original  Pennsylvania  <  lermans,  <jf  which  In  t 
lie  made  i^nat  account,  and  which  also  did  much  to  give  last  to  his 
character  and  habits  of  life,  and  mould  his  thouv^lits  and  pniiiN  1  tions 

In  his  e.irly  infaiu)  Henr\  was  bapti/ed  by  the  Rev,  Irederick  .\, 
Scholl,  then  pastor  of  the  K(  tonniti  Chunh,  at  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  at 
whidi  plan-  liis  fatiier's  family  wursiii|)til.  He  was  trained  up  untler 
r<-ligious  iiiHuenres,  alter  the  manner  for  which  many  ol  tlie  I'euusvl- 
v.mia  German  foretathers  were  ilistinguislied.  His  earli>st  \e.irs  were 
spent  with  his  father  on  the  farm,  amidst  its  l><  .miiful  surrounding 
scenery,  wliicli.  as  all  scenery  is  educational,  lelt  its  impress  on  his 
young  mind,  .is  was  abundantly  evinced  in  his  subse<|uent  lite  He 
also  worked  some  time  at  the  carpenter  and  millwri;.;lit  trade.  His 
early  education  was  only  such  as  could  be  accjuireil  at  the  country 
schools,  as  they  existeil  at  that  time. 

When  he  re.uhed  the  years  of  maturity,  he  telt  it  to  be  his  duty  u< 
ilevote  himself  to  tli<-  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  With  this  view 
he  repaired  to  Mercersburg.  in  1S40.  and  entered  .Marsliall  College,  and 
subsetjuently  the  Theological  Seminar)-  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
tlie  I  nited  .St. lies,  which  w<ri'  then  located  at  that  place. 

In  the  fall  of  1S4?.  he  was  licensed  by  the  >\  nod  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States,  which  convened  in  Winchester.  \'irginia. 
At\i.\  was  soon  there. iltir  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  mini^tr\.  and 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  I.ewisburg  charge,  in  Union  «<.unty,  Penn- 
sylvanut   by  ih«"  Sustpiehanna  C  l.is-,is      In  this  field  he  laUmred  imlil 
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1850,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  First  Reformed  Church, 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  His  pastorate  in  Lancaster  continued  during 
a  period  of  ten  years.  In  i860,  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
St.  John's  Reformed  Church,  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania,  which  had  been 
recently  organized  in  that  place.  In  October,  1863,  he  was  chosen 
Professor  of  Didactic  and  Practical  Theology  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, at  Mercersburg,  by  the  Synod  which  met  in  Carlisle,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  soon  thereafter  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  professorship, 
in  which  he  continued  until  his  death. 

Dr.  Harbaugh  was  no  ordinary  man,  whether  viewed  socially  or 
intellectually.  He  was  a  most  genial  companion.  He  enjoyed  society 
and  generally  formed  the  centre  of  attraction  in  it.  He  possessed  a 
rare  fund  of  pleasing,  original  anecdotes,  which  he  related  with  a 
peculiar  zest,  and  infused  life  and  cheer  into  all  around  him.  He  was 
ardent  in  his  feelings  and  warm  in  his  attachments'.  His  friends  also 
were  bound  to  him  by  the  strongest  ties. 

As  a  theologian,  Dr.  Harbaugh  was  strikingly  prominent.  He 
had  made  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  most  difficult  theological 
problems  of  the  day.  The  person  and  work  of  Christ  especially 
engaged  his  most  earnest  attention,  and  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions are  everywhere  apparent  in  the  more  profound  productions  of 
his  pen.  His  inaugural  address  on  "  Christological  Theology  "  is  a 
masterly  production  of  its  kind.  It  evinces  how  deeply  and  earnestly 
his  heart  was  enlisted  in  the  vital  points  of  the  Christian  system.  As  a 
teacher  of  theology,  he  always  maintained  a  living  sympathy  with  his 
students.  His  peculiar  talent  for  popularizing  even  the  most  abstruse 
subjects  made  his  lectures  specially  acceptable  to  them.  They  seemed 
eagerly  to  imbibe  the  very  feelings,  as  well  as  thoughts  of  their 
professor. 

Among  other  productions  of-  his  pen  were,  "  The  Sainted  Dead," 
"  Heavenly  Recognition,"  "  Heavenly  Home,"  "  The  Life  of  Michael 
Schladter,"  "The  Lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America,"  "The  Lord's  Portion,"  "The  Harbaugh  Annals,"  "The 
Birds  of  the  Bible,"  "Union  with  the  Church,"  "  Harbaugh's  Poems," 
&c.     He  edited  for  many  years  the  Guardian,  and  the  Child's  Treasury. 

Dr.  Harbaugh  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Louisa 
Goodrich,  of  the  vicinity  of  New  Hagerstown,  Ohio,  and  a  sister  of  the 
Rev.  William  Goodrich,  of  Clearspring,  Md.  His  second  wife  was 
Miss  Mary  Louisa  Linn,  daughter  of  James  F.  Linn,  Esq.,  of  Lewis- 
burg,    Pa.,    who    survives   him.      He   had    two    children    by    his    first 
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marriage,  one  of  whom,  a  daughter,  survives  him,  and  ten  by  his  last 
marriage,  six  of  whom,  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  also  survive  him. 
His  constitution  was  vigorous  and  his  general  health  good,  until 
near  the  close  of  his  life.  The  illness  which  ended  in  his  death,  was 
protracted  and  severe.  He  died  in  Mercersburi.;.  Pa.,  on  the  2Sth  ot 
December,  1867,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years  and  two  months.  His  death 
was  deeply  lamented  by  thousands,  and  especially  by  the  ciiurch.  in 
whose  Seminary  he  was  Professor.  His  remains  were  inttrroii.  attended 
with  appropriate  solemnities,  in  the  yard  in  front  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  in  Mercersburg,  on  the  last  day  of  1  )ec(mber.  A  fittint; 
monument,  vxvcXvA  to  his  memory  a  few  years  afterwards,  by  the 
Synoil  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  I'nited  States,  marks  their 
resting  place. 


HON.  JAMES  X.   McLANAHAN. 

HE  HON.  JAMES  XAVIER  McLANAHAN  was  a  descendant 
of  the  Scotch-Irish  stock  which  figured  so  prominently  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Cumberland  valley,  and  contributed  so 
many  strong  men  to  the  Commonw^ealth. 

The  McLanahans  of  Franklin  county,  for  several  generations,  have 
been  a  large,  wealthy  and  influential  connection. 

James  McLanahan,  grandfather  of  James  X.,  settled  when  young  in 
the  country  near  Green  Castle,  at  a  section  called  "the  Marsh,"  from 
its  topographical  peculiarities.  His  son  William  inherited  the  "paternal 
acres,"  and  lived  and  died  there  respected  by  his  neighbours.  William 
married  a  daughter  of  Andrew  Gregg,  a  statesman  of  distinction  in  the 
annals  of  Pennsylvania,  who  represented  the  state  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  1807-18 13,  and  was  the  Federal  candidate  for  Governor  in 
1823.  Andrew  Gregg  was  the  grandfather  of  ex-Governor  Andrew 
Gregg  Curtin. 

James  X.  McLanahan  was  a  son  of  William,  and  was  born  on  the 
ancestral  estate  in  the  year  1809. 

At  a  proper  age,  young  McLanahan  entered  the  Hagerstown  school, 
and  afterwards  Dickinson  College,  where  he  graduated  with  honor  in 
1826.  Resolving  from  his  early  youth  to  make  the  law  his  profession, 
immediately  after  graduating  he  commenced  his  legal  education  in  the 
office  of  Andrew  Carothers,  an  eminent  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
bar,  residing  at  Carlisle.  Removing  shortly  afterwards  to  Chambers- 
burg,  Mr.  McLanahan  completed  his  studies  in  the  office  of  the  Hon. 
George  Chambers,  afterwards  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  McLanahan's  well  known  intellectual  powers,  and  his  warm  and 
generous  nature,  at  once  drew  around  him  troops  of  friends,  and  he 
was  soon  offered  a  position  in  the  political  party  to  which  he  avowed 
his  attachment.  This,  however,  he  declined,  determining  to  devote  his 
exclusive  attention  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  It  may  be  well 
to  pause  here  in  our  brief  narrative,  to  admire  the  wise  and  prudent 
course  pursued  by  the  young  lawyer  in  this  particular.  Too  many  of 
our  young  professional  men  have  ruined  their  prospects  in  life  by 
entering  too  early  into  the  batrie  and  the  strife  of  politics.  Flattered 
by  the  attentions  of  men  of  high  position,  their  company  courted  by  the 
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throng,  the  duties  of  their  profession  become  irksome  to  them.  They 
rebel  against  its  stern  demands.  Mistaking  the  deceit  of  the  poHtician 
for  the  truth  of  friendship,  they  offer  themselves  perhaps  as  candidates 
for  the  legislature,  and  are  elected.  Their  minds  not  jet  matured, 
lacking  discretion,  they  serve  their  term  with  no  credit  to  themselves 
nor  benefit  to  their  constituents,  and  are  trampled  upon  by  the  ne.xt 
new  comer.  Then  awakening  from  their  stupor,  they  behold  others, 
their  inferiors  in  intellect,  far  on  the  road  to  wealth  and  distinction  ; 
and  thus  drooping  with  disappointment,  they  die  in  dissipation. -or  live 
pensioners  on  their  respective  parties. 

Mr.  McLanahan,  by  strict  attention  to  his  business,  was  soon  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  lucrative  practice.  Scarcely  a  case  ot  any  importance 
(Ktiirred  in  his  county,  after  he  came  to  the  bar,  in  which  he  was  not 
engaged. 

In  1 841,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  waves  of  political  excitement  ran 
mountain  IiIk"^!!.  Both  parties  strain<(l  every  nerve  to  sirure  the 
State. 

.At  the  preceding  session  of  the  Lej^Mslature,  the  Senatorial  District  in 
which  McLanahan  lived,  had  been  formed  with  the  avowi  tl  intention  ol 
previntini4  tin-  election  of  ;iiiy  one  ol  the  politicil  party  to  which  he 
was  attached.  In  op|)<)sition  to  his  personal  leelinj^s,  he  was  nominated 
for  the  .State  .Senate,  and  in  despite  of  every  effort  to  the  contrar)',  was 
elected  by  a  laij^e  majority,  running  far  aheail  of  his  ticket  1-rom  tlie 
time  he  <  lUcrcil  the  .Sinate  he  became  a  prominent  member  atul  the 
leader  ot  Iiis  party  in  that  body.  His  profound  research,  depth  o| 
thought,  and  elei;ance  of  diction,  soon  placed  him  amid  the  foremost 
men  ot  Pennsylvania.  He  serveil  his  Senatorial  term  of  tlin;e  years, 
and  decliiutl  a  re-election.  In  1S43,  Mr.  .McLanahan  was  married  to 
an  accomplished  daughter  of  .Mr.  James  McBriile,  a  wealthy  merchant 
and  <'si!mable  gentleman,  of  New  \'ork  city. 

He  continued  at  tiie  bar  until  1S4S,  when  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress. Shortly  alter  taking  his  seat  as  a  Represt  iit.nive,  he  was 
une.xpectedly  and  involuntarily  drawn  into  a  di.scussion,  and  (Udivercd 
himself  ol  a  speech  that  riveted  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  won 
the  applause  of  the  country.  His  closing  appeal  in  behalf  ni  the  Inion 
was  most  <  toiiueiit.  and  deserveiily  found  a  place  in  several  of  our 
.American  class-books. 

Mr.  .Mcl.anahan  was  re-elected  to  Congress  in  the  fall  of  1S50.  not 
withstandinj^  a  most  Kitur  opposition.     At  the  commencement  of  the 
session  his  n.iine  w.is   favourably  mentioned  as  a  candidate   for  the 
S|i.  iktrsliip.      Ihis  he  very  becomingly  declined.      He  was,  however, 
plated   at  the  head  ot    the  Judit  iary  Committee.     The  dutii-s  of  this 
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responsible  position  he  filled  with  marked  ability.  He  projected 
several  important  reforms  in  that  department  of  the  Government, 
which  met  with  the  concurrence  of  tlje  House  and  the  nation. 

Mr.  McLanahan's  fine  personal  figure,  joined  to  a  voice  of  great 
compass  and  power,  and  a  countenance  strongly  marked  with  feeling 
as  well  as  thought,  gave  him  advantages  as  an  orator  which  not  many 
public  men  in  this  country  possess.  To  say  that  he  cultivated  the  rare 
intellectual  gifts  which  nature  endowed  him  with  up  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  their  capacity,  would  be  to  make  an  assertion  which  nothing 
but  the  blindest  friendship  could  excuse.  A  scholar  he  was,  and  a  ripe 
one,  too,  but  he  was  not  a  learned  man  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  phrase.  He  early  dropped  the  speculative  sciences,  and  gave  his 
mind  only  to  those  practical  pursuits  which  in  a  country  like  ours  are 
so  much  more  useful.  His  quick  perceptions  made  him  a  man  of  true 
sagacity  ;  his  ardent  temperament,  (we  might  say  his  strong  passions,) 
gave  uncommon  energy  to  his  character,  and  his  clear  reason  purified 
his  tastes,  and  made  his  judgment,  though  certainly  not  infallible,  yet 
in  the  main  altogether  reliable. 

But  the  strong  hold  he  had  on  the  affections  of  his  constituents  and 
his  friends,  is  better  accounted  for  by  his  attractive,  social  and  moral 
qualities.  The  unselfish  and  generous  impulses  of  his  nature  did  not 
permit  him  to  serve  any  "one  by  halves,  and  yet  his  opponents  never 
had  cause  to  complain  that  his  demeanor  towards  .them  was  wanting 
either  in  justice  or  in  courtesy.  Sincerity,  that  first  of  virtues,  was  the 
characteristic  trait  of  his  mind.  His  whole  conduct  was  full  of  trans- 
parent truthfulness.  His  speeches  were  marked  with  a  sort  of  daring 
plainness.  Concealment  of  his  opinions,  whatever  might  be  the  effect 
of  their  utterances  upon  himself  or  others,  seemed  with  him  to  be  out 
of  the  question.     It  could  be  said  of  him  : 

His  heart's  his  mouth. 
What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must  vent. 
He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident. 
Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder. 

Mr.  McLanahan  retired  into  private  life,  residing  in  New  York  city, 
where  he  had  many  warm  personal  friends.  He  resisted  there  all 
inducements  to  enter  political  office,  preferring  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
the  family  circle  to  the  excitement  of  the  arena  of  politics.  He  died 
December  i6th,  1861,  sustained  by  Christian  hope.  His  wife,  and  only 
son,  reside  in  the  city  just  named.  Though  dying  in  the  prime  of  his 
life,  he  had  already  earned  the  tide  of  an  able  lawyer,  an  incorruptible 
public  servant,  and  an  honest  man.  Of  such  a  character  it  is  fit  that 
the  dignity  should  be  vindicated  and  <-hf^  iralup  marlp.  l^r 
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HON.  GEORGE  SANDERSON. 

(S  a  native  of  Cumberland  county,  and  was  bom  in  Dickinson 
township,  about  seven  miles  southwest  of  Carlisle.  His 
parents  were  in  humble  circumstances,  and  he  lost  his  father 
when  onl)  twelve  years  of  age.  His  widowed  mother,  who  was  a 
woman  of  remarkable  (-nergy,  managed  to  j^Kx-  him  a  common  English 
education,  which  he  afterwards  improved  by  his  own  exertions  and 
application  to  study. 

In  his  seventeenth  year  young  Sanderson  was  apprenticed  to  the 
coopering  business,  but,  on  becoming  free,  the  business  being  very 
dull,  lu;  was  induced  to  commence  teaching  school,  in  which  honorable 
<inployment  lie  was  remarkably  successful,  and  roniiiiiu-d  to  follow  it  in 
.Sliippensburg  and  vicinity  until  1836,  at  which  time  he  became  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Carlisle  X'oluiitccr,  the  recognized  organ  of  the 
I  )emocracy  of  Cumbirland  county,  and  (ontinui>i  to  publish  it  lor  a 
period  of  nine  years. 

From  1S39  to  1S42,  Mr.  Sanderson  was  I'rothonotary  ot  Cumberland 
county,  having  been  first  appointed  by  ( iovemor  Porter,  and  after- 
warils  elected  i)y  the  people.  l*"rom  1S45  to  iSjq.  he  hold  the  <jttue  of 
Postmaster  at  Carlisle,  havini;  Keen  appointed  by  President  Polk.  In 
iS.jt),  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Janus  Buchanan,  whose  name  was 
then  beginning  to  loom  up  prominently  for  the  Presidency,  he  removci! 
to  Lancaster  and  took  charge  of  the  Intelligencer,  the  long  established 
and  intluential  organ  of  the  Democracy  of  that  county,  and  continued 
to  conduct  the  paper  until  i8f)-|,  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

In  P'ehruary,  1S59,  he  was  elected  .Mayor  ol  the  city  of  Lancaster. 
and  so  satisfactorily  did  he  discharge  the  responsible  duties  of  the 
position,  that  he  was  re-elected  for  nine  consecutive  terms,  and  retired 
from  tlie  office  in  October,  1 869.  having  been  at  the  head  of  the  municipal 
government  for  nearly  eleven  years,  a  much  longer  period  than  any  of 
his  |)redecessors  who  were  elected  by  the  people.  .Since  he  retired 
from  the  Mayoralty  lie  has  been  engaged  in  tlie  book  and  stationary 
business,  and  still  continues  to  reside  in  I^ncaster.  In  addition  to  tlie 
offices  above  mentioned,  Mr.  Sanderson  held  several  minor  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility  in  Cumberland  and  I^ncaster  counties,  such 
as  .School  r>ir<!Ctor.  .Assessor.  .Notary  Public.  <!vc.,  and  was  twice 
nominated  as  a  cantlidate  for  the  I.e-^lsjaiurc,  but,  owing  t<>  his  party 
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being  in  a  minority,  he  failed  of  an  election.  In  all  the  ofifices  he  held, 
he  conducted  himself  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  public,  and  with  a 
degree  of  popularity  in  each  which  few  persons  can  command. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Sanderson  has  always  been  a  firm  and  unwavering 
Democrat  of  the  real  Jackson  stamp,  neither  turning  to  the  right  hand 
nor  to  the  left,  and  has  a  record  politically  as  well  as  morally  above 
reproach.  He  has  now  nearly  completed  his  three-score  years  and  ten,' 
but  still  retains,  in  a  great  degree,  his  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  and,  as 
a  political  writer  or  speaker,  would  not  be  unwilling  to  break  a  lance 
with  any  of  his  opponents.  In  person,  he  is  somewhat  above  the 
middle  height,  erect  and  well  proportioned,  and  bids  fair  to  live  for 
several  years  to  come. 


JAMES  I.  BROWNSON,  D.  D.. 

[I  111  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  bom  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  March 
14th,  181 7,  His  honoured  and  pious  parents  jointly  repre- 
sented an  ancestry  which  had  shared  in  the  settlement  of  the 
beautiful  and  historic  Cumberland  valley.  To  their  son  and  them- 
selves, the  Rev.  David  Filliott,  D.  1 ).,  LL.  I )..  who  was  for  a  number 
of  years  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Mercersburg,  thus 
lifers  in  a  letter  written  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Washing- 
ton, Pa.,  on  the  occasion  of  their  (  hiarter  Century  Celebration, 
December,  1873:  "Willi  your  present  Pastor  I  have  been  acijuainted 
from  his  earliest  childhood,  for  1  baptised  him,  when  he  was  an  infant. 
His  excellent  parents,  M.ijor  John  Hrownson  and  his  wife,  were 
amongst  my  most  intimate  friends.  The  Major  was  a  ruling  elder  in 
my  first  pastoral  charge.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelli- 
gi-nre  ;  and  from  his  having  Ixcn  in  the  army,  and  mingled  largiK 
with  the  world,  he  had  accjuired  an  e.xpericnce  of  human  naturr  in  its 
various  forms  of  practical  (levelopnimt,  which  qualified  him  to  be  a 
valuable  assistant  in  th<'  administration  of  the  government  of  the 
church." 

In  his  Lhildliooil,  young  Brownson  was  reduced  by  sickness  to  the 
borilers  of  the  grave,  and  for  three  montlis  the  (juestion  of  his  life  was 
daily  in  doubt.  .\t  that  time  his  father  dedicated  him  upon  his  knees 
to  (ioil  for  the  ministry,  binding  himself  in  a  covinant  which  he  ev<  r 
aftcrwanis  held  sai  red.  Its  only  two  conditions  were,  the  son's  |)ris(  r- 
vadon  and  the  Master's  call.  The  parental  heart  which  made  that  vow 
(caseil  to  beat  whilst  the  son  was  in  the  .S.  nior  class  of  colle;.,'e.  but 
was  unspeakably  gladdened  in  ileath  with  tiu'  promise  and  process  of 
its  fulfilment.  Mr.  HrownstMi's  union  with  the  church  by  a  profession 
ol  faith  had  preceiied  this  bereavement  by  a  few  years,  during  a 
l>owerful  work  of  v^race  which  had  sealed  the  early  ministry'  of  his 
I'.istor.  the  K<-v.  Dr.  Thomas  Creigh. 

1  Living  completed  his  academical  preparation  at  home,  chiefly  under 
the  instniction  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Kennedy,  he  was  s«nt  to  the  care 
of  the  friend  of  his  parents  already  named,  (Dr.  l!lliott.)  then  pastm 
of  the  Church  at  \\'ashin;,4ton,  and  in  his  sixteenth  year  entered  the 
I'resiiman  class  of  the  college  in  tliat  plan:,  from  which,  in  183'x  he  was 
regularl)  L;ia'liiateil.    .\ftera  year  spent  in  the  Bucks  county  Academy, 
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at  Newtown,  Pa.,  as  a  teacher  of  the  Ancient  Languages  and  Mathe- 
matics, he  entered  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  in  which  Dr. 
Elliott  had  now  become  a  Professor,  as  a  student  for  the  ministry.  His 
licensure  to  preach,  in  1840,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  was  followed 
the  next  year  by  his  installation  as  the  Pastor  of  the  United  Congre- 
gations of  Greensburg  and  Mount  Pleasant,  Pa.,  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Redstone,  In  this  charge  he  laboured  with  great  acceptableness  and 
success  for  eight  years.  , 

A  call  was  made  out  on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1848,  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  for  Dx.  Brownson's 
services  as  its  pastor.  This  very  important  position  was  accepted  by 
him  with  great  diffidence  of  his  ability  to  meet  its  demands.  With  a 
college  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  female  seminary  on  the  other,  the  field 
was  justly  felt  to  be  one  involving  a  large  responsibility,  requiring 
special  fitness  for  its  cultivation.  But  the  pastorate  thus  assumed,  at 
once,  as  it  has  ever  since,  proved  itself  to  be  one  of  Divine  consti- 
tution. 

One  of  the  best  evidences  of  Dr.  Brownson's  marked  success  in  the 

charge  which  he  has  occupied  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  was 

furnished   at   the    celebration    just   mentioned.       On    that    occasion, 

Thomas  McKennan,  M.  D.,  in  an  address  in  behalf  of  the  elders  and 

■  deacons,  said  : — 

"  Many  whom  I  see  around  me,'  and  many  who  have  gone  before, 
could  bear  testimony  to  the  deep  solicitude  of  our  pastor  in  our  behalf, 
and  to  the  earnestness  of  his  public  and  private  appeals  that  we  would 
come  to  Christ.  In  this,  indeed,  he  has  been  a  true  and  faithful  pastor. 
Need  we  speak  of  his  clear  and  cogent  arguments  to  convince  our 
judgments  in  behalf  of  religion  and  a  religious  life ;  of  his  gende  and 
tender  ministrations  at  the  bedside  of  sickness,  and  his  still  more 
tender  ministrations  in  the  houses  of  mourning  and  death ;  of  his 
labours  in  behalf  of  every  good  enterprise  ;  of  his  deep  concern  in  all 
proper  and  important  projects  (educational  and  otherwise)  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  this  community;  of  his  true,  yet  judicious, 
patriotism?     All  these  are  known  and  acknowledged  by  every  one." 

Such  testimony,  in  such  circumstances,  speaks  for  itself     And  whilst 
it  is  eminently  complimentary  to  Dr.  Brownson,  an  important  lesson 
which  it  teaches  should  not  be  overlooked,  viz :     That  the  pastors  who 
make  for  'themselves  a  large,  and  warm,  and  firm  place  in  the  hearts  of 
their  people,  are  those  who  preach  simply  and  plainly  the  pure  Gospel. 

Dr.  Brownson  is  above  medium  size,  and  of  commanding  personal 
appearance.     He  is  of  a  genial   disposition,  and  in   his   deportment 
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happily  unites  suavity  and  dignity  of  manner.  By  constitutional 
temperament  he  is  conservative  in  spirit,  and  cautious  in  movement. 
His  scholarh'  attainments  are  highly  creditable.  For  a  season,  while 
the  Presidency  of  Washington  College  was  vacant,  he  ver\-  satis- 
factorily discharged  the  duties  of  the  position.  As  a  writer  he  is  clear, 
logical  and  cogent.  As  a  preacher  he  is  instructive,  forcible  and 
impressive,  always  preparing  his  discourses  with  great  care,  and  de- 
livering them  with  pathos  and  power.  By  his  brethren  of  the  ministry', 
to  whom  he  is  known,  he  is  justly  held  in  high  esteem  for  his  upright- 
ness, ability  and  usefulness. 


WILLIAM   HENRY  ALLEN,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 


ILLIAM  HENRY  ALLEN,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Girard 
College,  was  born  near  the  city  of  Augusta,  Maine,  March 
27th,  1808. 

He  is  the  son  of  Jotham  and  Thankful  Allen,  and  his  paternal  grand- 
father was  a  descendant  of  the  Braintree  branch  of  the  Aliens  of 
Massachusetts.  His  early  life  was  spent  at  home  on  a  farm  until  he 
entered  the  Wesleyan  Seminary,  (Maine,)  where  he  received  his  educa- 
tion preparatory  to  entering  Bowdoin  College,  which  he  did  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  graduating  therefrom  after  a  four  year  course.  Im- 
mediately after  leaving  college,  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classes  at  the  Oneida  Conference  Seminary  at 
Cazenovia,  New  York,  where  he  remained  for  two  and  a  half  years ; 
when  his  worth  and  ability  being  appreciated  by  his  own  townspeople, 
he  was  invited  to  return  to  Augusta,  and  preside  over  the  High  School 
in  that  city. 

He  remained  in  this  latter  locality,  however,  but  six  months,  as  he 
had  been  tendered  the  Professorship  of  Chemistry  and  Natural 
Philosophy  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  which  he 
accepted.  This  chair  he  occupied  for  ten  years,  and  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  that  of  English  Literature  in  the  same  institution,  wh'ich  he 
filled  for  three  years.  During  much  of  the  time  he  resided  in  Carlisle, 
he  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review.  He 
also  wrote  and  delivered  numerous  addresses  and  lectures  on  educa- 
tional and  general  subjects.  He  has  delivered  lectures  in  several  cities 
of  the  Union,  among  them  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore  and  Indian- 
apolis. In  January,  1853,  at  the  request  of  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Philadelphia,  he  pronounced  a  Eulogy  on  America's  greatest  statesman, 
Daniel  Webster.  This  eloquent  and  able  discourse  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  public.  It  was  published,  and  took  rank  with  others 
delivered  by  prominent  men  throughout  the  country. 

In  January,  1850,  he  was  appointed  President  of  Girard  College, 
succeeding  Judge  Jones,  who  had  held  the  position  from  the  opening 
of  the  institution  two  years  previously.  The  Board  of  Directors  found 
in  him  a  gentleman  whose  education  and  superior  administrative 
abilities  admirably  fitted  him  to  become  the  executive  of  an  institution 
of  this  peculiar  character.      His  duties    there  were  entirely  different 
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from  those  required  in  the  same  positions  in  other  colleges.  Here  he 
was  called  on  not  only  to  organize  and  harmonize  a  staff  of  professors 
for  the  educational  department  of  the  college,  but  there  devolved  on 
him  also  the  organization  of  what  may  be  termed  a  "  household  staff" 
of  officers — ladies  and  gentlemen — whose  duties  were  the  care  of  pupils 
when  not  engaged  in  school.  It  was  also  his  dut)'  to  officiate  in  all  the 
reli^Mous  and  devotional  exercises  of  the  institution,  as  the  will  of 
Stephen  Girard,  the  founder  of  the  college,  prohibited  the  admission  ct 
clergymen  within  its  pale.  No  sectarian  teachings  were  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  minds  of  the  pupils  were  to  be  kept  free  from 
denominational  bias,  so  that  when  they  should  leave  the  institution  by 
reason  of  their  advanced  age  and  education,  they  could  better  choose 
the  creed  which  they  would  adopt  for  the  future.  Thus  it  will  be  seen, 
that  there  devolved  on  him  th<;  supervision  of  the  school,  the  home,  and 
the  moral  traitiin),^  of  about  live  hundred  lx)ys.  It  was  a  great  task, 
when  it  is  considered  that  they  embraced  those  ranging  trom  tlie 
tender  aj^^e  of  eight  years  to  the  active  and  impulsive  youth  of  seven- 
teen. How  well  and  admirably  he  pirformed  his  manifold  duties,  how 
complete  the  satisfaction  of  the  1  )irectors.  his  long  continuance  in  office 
testifies,  and  hi)\v  well  he  has  succeeded  in  gaining  and  keeping,'  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  the  numerous  pr(it<ssors  and  officers  of  the 
institution  is  also  proved  by  their  many  years  of  service  under  his 
administration.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  love  and  regard  in  which  he 
is  held  by  hundreds  of  tiie  i.;;raduates  ot  the  institution,  adds  another 
link  to  the  testimony,  all  k<''".U  'o  show  that  in  him  the  college  has 
found  a  man  equaled  by  very  tew  and  surpassed  by  none  in  his 
peiuliar  fitness  for  the  position. 

In  I  )eceinbcr,  1S62,  he  resii^iied  the  position  which  he  had  filled  so 
acceptably  for  thirteen  years,  and  retired  to  the  walks  of  private  life, 
takiu)^'  up  his  abode  on  a  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  not  far 
from  the  city.  Here  he  remained  for  two  years,  when  he  received  a 
call  from  the  Pennsylvania  .\j;ricultural  College  to  become  its  Presi- 
dent ;  he  accepted  it,  and  continued  in  »he  position  two  years.  In 
1S07,  he  was  recalled  to  (iirard  College,  thus  receiving  the  most  em- 
|)hatic  enilorsement  of  the  efficiency  of  his  former  administration.  In 
religious  belief  hi-  is  a  Methodist,  and  has  been  for  many  years  a 
member  ol  that  church.  He  was  honoured,  in  March,  iK;:;,  by  being 
eleited  Prcsiilent  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  which  position  he 
continues  to  hold.  In  1X50.  the  year  he  was  tirst  inaugurated  as 
Presidi  lU  of  Girard  College,  the  ilegree  of  Doctor  of  I^ws  was 
conferred    upon    him    by    I'nion    College,   Schenectady,    New    \'ork. 
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and  also  by  Emory  and  Henry  College  of  Virginia.  He  has  been 
married  four  times.  First,  in  1836,  to  Martha,  daughter  of  Bishop 
Richardson,  of  Toronto,  Canada;  his  second  wife  was  Ellen  Honora 
Curtin,  of  Bellefonte,  a  sister  of  Governor  Curtin  ;  his  third,  Mary 
Quincy,  of  Boston ;  and  his  fourth  and  present  wife  was,  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Gemmill,  the  widow  of  one  of 
Philadelphia's  most  successful  and  highly  esteemed  merchants. 


JOSEPH  GRAIN  AUDENRIED, 

|OxN  of  th«j  Hon.  William  Audenried.  and  his  wife.  Jane  M.  Wills, 
was  born  at  Pottsville,  Fenn..  November  6th,  1S39.  His  father 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  from  1S22  to  18:14,  and 
of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  from  1824  to  182S,  durinj^j  which  period 
he  originated  the  idea  of  a  specific  fund  for  tin-  support  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  state,  which  only  failed  in  being  brought  to  a  successful 
issue,  from  the  fact  that,  to  (|uott  from  the  press  of  that  day,  '•  iliosc 
associated  with  him  had  not  the  moral  courag*-  tn  adopt  his  suggestions 
or  carry  out  his  proposed  reforms." 

His  grandfather,  Lewis  Audenried,  came  to  America  from  the 
Republic  of  Switzerland,  in  1781;.  (  )n  his  maternal  side  he  is 
descend<.'(l  from  Robert  Wallace,  who  laine  to  America  from  the 
toiint)  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  before  I7.;S.  and  settled  on  Swaiara 
creek,  then  I. am  aster,  now  Dauphin  tounty,  in  173X.  1  his  Robert 
Wallace,  toj^elher  with  the  Rev.  William  Heriram,  Hugh  Wilson,  and 
others,  reciixed  from  the  proprietors,  Thomas  and  John  I'enn,  a 
patent  for  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  upon  which  they  <  nc  ted  the 
church  of  l)err\,  the  first  I'reshyieriaii  Church  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  This  patent  is  rei  orded  at  Harrisburg.  and  is  dated  July  18th, 
J  7-1 1. 

At  tile  death  of  Robert  \\  allace.  in  1  7SJ;,  his  plantation,  as  it  was 
called,  passed  to  his  son  laim  s,  who  had  married  Sarah,  a  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  John  LKler,  of  Paxton  and  1  )f  rry  Church.  This  James 
Wallace  served  in  the  Revolutionary  amiy.  was  a|>pointed,  in  1807,  one 
of  the  first  Brigadier  ( lenerals  under  the  new  Militia  law  ;  was  a  mem- 
ber ol  tile  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  Irom  1806  to  1810.  and  of  the 
Congress  ol  the  I'nited  States  from  1815  to  1821. 

When  the  Manor  of  l.owther.  now  in  Cumberland  county,  was 
surveyed  and  divided  into  lots,  in  1707,  lot  .\'o.  4  was  taken  up  by 
Moses  Wallace,  the  eUlest  son  of  Robert  Wallace,  for  which  he  paid 
to  tlie  |»roprietors.  Thomas  and  John  Penn.  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  pounils,  ten  shillings.  The  warrant  for  this  was  granted  in  1771, 
and  the  patent  in  1774. 

.Mos(s  Wallace  married  Jean  Fulton,  daughter  of  Richard  Fulton, 
(if  the  township  of  I'axton,  in  die  count)  of  I^ncaster.  .Moses 
Wallace  was  born  in  1741,  and  died  in  180;.     Jean  lulton  was  born 
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in  1748,  and  died"  in  1786.  They  are  both  buried  in  the  Paxton  grave- 
yard. Robert  Wallace,  born  171 2,  died  1783;  and  Mary,  his  wife,  born 
1 721,  died  1784,  being  buried  in  Derry  Church  graveyard.  Out  of 
several  children  born  to  Moses  and  Jean  Wallace  only  one  survived 
them,  and  this  was  Isabel,  born  1776,  who  married  Alexander  Wills, 
the  son  of  James  and  Mary  Wills.  In  1809,  Alexander  Wills  was 
commissioned  by  Governor  Snyder,  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Allen 
township,  Cumberland  county,  and  this  office  he  held  for  nearly  forty 
years. 

They  had  three  daughters,  the  eldest,  Jane  M.,  born  June  8th,  1808, 
married  the  Hon.  William  Audenried,  of  Schuylkill  county.  Pa.,  the 
second,  Rebecca  Y.,  born  January  23d,  181 1,  married  Dr.  Joseph  Crain, 
son  of  Richard  M.  Crain,  Esq.,  (a  Captain  in  the  War  of  181 2,)  and 
grandson  of  Captain  Ambrose  Crain  of  the  Revolutionary  army.  The 
third  daughter,  Caroline,  born  April  12th,  181 7,  married  Dr.  Matthew 
Semple,  afterwards  Professor-  of  Chemistry  in  the  Homoeopathic 
College  of  Philadelphia. 

From  the  marriage  between  Jane  M.  Wills  and  the  Hon.  William 
Audenried  comes  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who,  in  1857,  was 
appointed  to  the  United  States  Military  School  at  West  Point,  from 
the  Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania  embracing  the  counties 
of  Cumberland,  Perry  and  York.  After  a  course  of  study  of  four 
years,  he  graduated  at  that  institution  June  24th,  1861,  and  was 
commissioned  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  then  Fourth,  now  First 
Cavalry,  but  afterwards  he  was  commissioned  as  First  Lieutenant 
and  Adjutant  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry,  the  commission  dating  from  June 
24th,  1 861.  The  following,  taken  from  General  Cullom's  biographical 
history  of  the  officers  and  graduates  of  West  Point,  Vol.  II,  will  give 
his  military  record :  "  Served  in  the  rebellion  of  the  seceding  States, 
186X-1866;  in  drilling  volunteers  at  Washington,  D.  C,  June  and 
July,  1861  ;  in  the  Manasses  campaign,  of  July,  1861  ;  as  Aide-de- 
Camp  to  Brig.  Genl.  Daniel  Tyler  (second  in  command)  ;  being  en- 
gaged in  the  action  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  July  i8th,  1861  ;  and  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  July  21st,  1861  ;  in  the  defences  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
July,  i86r,to  March,  1862,  being  attached  to  the  Second  Artillery  until 
December,  1861  ;  as  Adjutant  of  the  Sixth  United  States  Cavalry, 
December  ist,  1861,  to  July  21st,  1862,  during  which  time  he  was 
detached  in  the  Virginia  Peninsular  campaign  (Army  of  the  Potomac), 
as  acting  Assistant  Adjutant  General  of  the  First  Cavalry  Brigade,  from 
March,  1862,  to  July,  1862,  being  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown, 
April  5th  to  May  4th,  1862;  battle  of  Williamsburg,  May  5th,  1862; 
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action  of  Hanover  Court  House,  May  27th,  1802  On  July  loth,  iSoj. 
he  was  appointed  Aide-de-Camp  to  Major  General  K.  \'.  Sumner,  and 
[)romoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain  and  additional  Aide-de-Camp.  August 
20th,  1.S62.  Served  with  General  Sumner  in  the  Maryland  campaign 
(Army  of  the  Potomac),  September,  1862,  being  engaged  in  the  batde 
of  Antietam,  September  17th,  1862,  (when  he  was  wounded,  being 
shot  through  the  left  l':;,^,  and  brevetted  Captain  in  the  re^^ular  army  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  services;)  in  the  Rappahanock  campaign  (Army 
of  the  Potomac),  December,  1862,  to  April,  1863;  being  engaged  as 
Aitle-de-Camp  to  General  Sumner  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
December  13th,  1862.  Major  General  Sumner  dying  in  March,  1S63, 
he  was  ordered  to  Major  General  John  1 .  Wool,  commanding  Depart- 
ment of  the  I'2ast,  New  \'ork  city,  and  remaim-tl  on  his  staff  during  the 
month  of  April,  1.S63,  when  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  Major 
General  I'lysscs  S.  Grant,  then  at  N'ickshurg,  Mississippi,  as  Aide dc 
Camp.  Served  with  Major  (ieneral  Grant  from  June  2C)tli,  1S63,  to 
October  ist,  1S63,  beins.;  engaged  In  the  siege  of  X'icksburg,  June  20tli, 
1863,  to  July  4th,  iK6;,,and  present  at  the  surrender  ot  the  Contedtraie 
( ieneral  l'einI)ertoii's  army,  at  \'icksburg,  July  4th,  iSo;. 

Major  General  William  1.  Sherman  being  orden-d  from  \'icksljurg 
to  the  relief  of  the  army  under  Major  General  Rosecranz,  at  Chatta- 
nooga, Captain  Audenried  was  orcKnd  to  report  to  him  for  duty  as 
.'\i(Ie  lie  Camp ;  served  as  .\ide-ile  Camp  from  October  v'.  iS'j.v  bein;.; 
engaged  in  the  march  from  Mempliis,  Tennessee,  to  Chattaiioo^ja, 
Tennessee,  October  ist  to  N'ovemlxr  :iitli,  1S63,  participating  in  the 
action  at  Colliersvilk',  Mississippi,  ()«t()li'r  iith,  1863:  battle  ot 
Missionary  Ridge,  November  24tli  .md  25th,  1863;  march  to  the 
1 1  lief  of  Knoxville,  November  2Stli  to  December  2ti,  1S6;,,  and  return 
to  Chattanooga,  and  thence  ti>  X'icksburg,  Mississippi,  December, 
18').?,  to  January',  1S64.  Expedition  to  Meridian,  Mississippi,  iel.ruar\ 
1st  to  I'^bruar)'  25th,  1864;  Atlanta  campaign.  May  to  September  ist, 
i8')4,  participating  in  the  battle  ot  Resaca.  May  14th  and  15th;  New 
Hope  Church.  May  25th.  2Sth ;  Kenesaw  Mountain,  June  20th  to  July 
2'!;  .\tlant.i,  July  221! :  Atlanta,  again.  July  2Sth :  Jonesboro,  Septem- 
ber ist;  and  siege  and  capture  of  Atlanta.  July  22d  to  S.  |itember  ist. 
1S04,  for  which  he  was  brevetted.  September  1st.  1S64,  Major  in  the 
regular  army  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  during  the  Atlanta 
campaign. 

March  from  .Atlanta  to  the  sea.  Novemlei  14th,  1.S04.  terminating 
with  the  cipiure  of  .S.u.mnah,  December  21st.  1864.  Invasicjii  i>t"  the 
(  arolinas,   Januar)-    i5lh    to    .\i>ril    2'.ih.    i.Sos.   participating    in    tie 
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battles  of  Averysboro,  March  i6th,  and  Bentonville,  March  20th  and 
2ist,  1865.  Capture  of  Raleigh,  April  13th,  and  surrender  of  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnson's  Rebel  army,  at  Durham  station,  April  26th,  1865, 
being  brevetted,  March  13th,  1865,  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  regular 
army  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  during  the  Rebellion.  March 
to  Richmond  and  Washington,  D.  C,  April  28th  to  May  24th,  1865. 
Stationed  at  Head  Quarters,  Military  Division  of  the  Missouri,  June 
27th,  1865,  to  March,  1869. 

In  1866,  Major  General  Sherman  having  been  appointed  Lieutenant 
General,  Captain  Audenried  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  and  Aide-de-Camp  on  the  Staff. 

July  I  St,  1866,  he  was  promoted  in  the  regular  army  to  the  rank  of 
Captain,  Sixth  United  States  Cavalry. 

Lieutenant  General  Sherman,  having  been  made  General  of  the 
Army,  March  4th,  1869,  by  General  U.  S.  Grant  being  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Audenried  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Colonel  and  Aide-de-Camp  to  General  W.  T. 
Sherman,  and  with  him  changed  his  station  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
March  4th,  1869,  where  he  remained  until  October,  1874,  when  Gen- 
eral Sherman  having  at  his  own  request  removed  the  Head  Quarters 
of  the  Army  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Colonel  Audenried  is  now  stationed 
there. 


JOHN  STEWART,  ESQ. 

OHN  STILWART  was  bom  February  ist,  1807,  in  Adams 
county,  I'a.  In  1830,  he  removed  to  Loudon.  Franklin  count)-, 
Pa.,  where,  in  i8;,2,  he  was  married  to  Mary  C.  Scott, 
daughter  of  Thomas  .Scott,  of  that  place. 

Leaving  Loudon,  he  located  himself  in  \\'aynes])urg,  in  the  same 
county,  and  engaged  in  merchandising  and  contracting.  Here  hi- 
coniKM  ifd  himself  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1844.  In  1S45.  lie 
received  from  his  fellow-citizens  the  compliment  of  an  election  to  the 
l.ci^islaiiin-.  The  duties  of  this  office  he  discharged  with  fidelity,  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  constituents,  but  declined  a  re-election  in  1S40. 

In  1849,  Mr.  Si(-wart  removed  to  Weaverton,  \'irginia,  where  he 
was  ordained  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Harper's  P'erry. 
At  this  [)huc  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  contractor  on  the  railroad, 
and  an  event  that  occurred  indicated  the  strong  attachment  lelt  to  him 
by  the  men  in  his  employment.  On  a  certain  occasion  a  mob  of  wild 
Irish  l.ihoii  IS  turned  out  upon  the  line.  Some  contractors  had  to  llee 
for  their  lives,  others  were  beaten  and  woimdetl.  Win  11  the  mob 
reached  the  works  of  Mr.  .Stewart,  and  threatened  to  attack  hi>  person, 
one  hundred  of  his  own  men  rallied  for  his  defence,  alle-Ing  tli.it  every- 
one of  them  must  be  beaten  before  any  violence  should  be  <lone  to ///'»/. 

In  1S55,  Mr.  Strwart  settleil  in  .Aitoona.  Pa.,  and  the-  mxt  year  in 
Pittsburgh,  where  he  was  I'assi  iiMer  and  1  icket  .\i,'ent  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Western  Railroads  until  1864.  Whilst  active  in  this 
capacity,  an  incident  occurred,  illustrative  of  the  truth  that  "A  soft 
answer  turneth  away  wrath."  .\  traveler  offered  western  money  for  a 
ticket,  anil  when  told  by  Mr.  Stewart  that  he  could  not  take  anything 
but  bankable  money,  the  traveler  became  verj-  angr)',  and  said,  '  I 
think  you  are  a  mean  fellow."  Mr.  Stewart  quietly  answered.  "You 
d(m't  think  half  as  badly  of  me  as  I  do  of  myself;  we  are  only  known  by 
our  own  spirits  and  by  our  M.iki-r."  The  incensed  traveler,  on  a  little 
reiieetion.  lame  liaek,  a|>ologi/ed.  said  he  deser\'ed  the  rebuke  and 
would  endeavour  to  profit  by  it. 

In  1S04,  Mr,  Stewart  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  is  enL,'aL,'ei| 
in  the  ser\ii<  of  the  I'niled  States,  lb;  is  at  present  an  acting  elder 
in  the  Tenth  Pn  sli>  terian  Church.  (Rev.  l)r.  H.  .\.  Boardman's.)  and 
is  much  esteeminl  li\  all  who  know  him  as  an  useful  and  exemplars- 
member  of  the  lommunity.  With  but  limited  advantages  of  education 
and  fortune  to  st.irt  with,  he  has,  by  his  energ)-,  wisdom  and  integrity, 
made  lor  himself  .1  highly  ereditable  reeord 


HON.  DAVID  SPANGLER  KAUFMAN. 

|AVID  SPANGLER  KAUFMAN  was  born  at  Boiling  Springs, 
in  Cumberland  county,  December  i8th,  1813.  As  a  boy  he 
undertook  to  prepare  himself  for  mercantile  pursuits,  but  his 
employer*  perceiving  by  his  thoughtful  expression,  disposition  to  study, 
and  indifference  to  the  sale  of  goods,  that  he  had  talents  that  would 
qualify  him  for  a  higher  sphere,  advised  him  to  fit  himself  for  one  of 
the  learned  professions. 

At  a  very  early  age  he  entered  Dickinson  College  as  a  student,  and 
afterwards  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Having  studied 
law,  he  located  at  Natchitoches,  Louisiana,  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  1835.  I"  1841,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jane 
Richardson.  After  Gen.  Houston  had  obtained  possession  and  estab- 
lished his  right  to  Texas,  about  1842,  Mr.  Kaufman  had  a  meeting 
called  at  Natchitoches,  offered  the  first  resolution  in  favour  of  annexa- 
tion, and  delivered  a  strong  speech  in  favour  of  that  project.  Houston, 
having  been  wounded  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  came  to  New 
Orleans  to  recruit  his  health,  and  finding  Kaufman's  resolution  and 
speech  in  the  newspapers,  he  sent  for  him  to  come  to  that  city,  and 
on  his  arrival,  made  him  his  room-mate.  Soon  he  prevailed  on  his 
young  friend  to  return  to  Natchitoches,  settle  up  his  business,  and 
go  with  him  to  Texas. 

The  government  of  Texas  was  soon  established,  and  Kaufman  was 
elected  to  the  first  Texas  Legislature.  Having  served  as  Speaker  of 
that  body  for  three  successive  years,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
the  state.  During  his  career  as  Senator  he  was  sent  to  New  York  to 
assist  in  arranging  the  code  of  laws  for  the  state.  About  1846  he  was 
appointed  minister  to  Washington,  but  when  he  arrived  there  the 
action  of  Congress  upon  1  the  annexation  resolutions  had  progressed 
so  far  that  he  could  not  be  received  in  this  character  or  capacity. 
These  resolutions  having  passed,  he  returned  to  Texas,  became  a 
candidate  for  the  United  States  Congress,  and  although  he  had  six 
competitors,  received  more  votes  than  all  of  them  together.  He  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1848,  was  re-elected  in 
iSso^and  again  in  1852. 

Soon  after    Mr.  Kaufman    had    located   in  Texas,  he  was  made  a 
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Major  in  the  army,  and  as  the  Indians  were  committing  depredations 
along  the  border,  it  became  necessary-  to  drive  them  back.  In  an 
engagement  ot  the  forces  which  Major  Kaufman  commanded  against 
nine  hundn^d  Indians,  he  received  a  wound  which  at  first  was  sup- 
posed to  be  mortal.  A  ball  entered  his  mouth  and  passed  out  near 
the  left  ear.  About  this  time  S.  Rhodes  Fisher,  who  was  Secre- 
tary ol  the  .\avy,  made  a  cruise  at  sea,  and  having  committed  some 
unlawful  acts,  was  dismissed  from  office  by  the  President.  It  required 
the  concurrence  of  the  Si  nate  to  effect  his  discharge.  The  Secretary 
employed  Rusk,  Lamar  60  Wharton,  a  legal  firm  of  eminent  ability,  tor 
his  defence.  The  Presitlcnt  (1  IdusIoii)  employed  .Major  Kaufman  on 
the  part  of  the  governmciu,  and  in  the  earnest  contest  he  was  trium- 
phant. A  copy  of  his  argument,  published  in  the  Texas  C/iioiiii/i 
from  which  s<jme  interesting  extracts  might  have  been  made,  was  sent 
to  A.  1).  Kaufman,  l^s(|.,  ol  Chambersburg,  but  unfortunately,  it,  with 
other  corres[)ondence  from  which  other  valuable  historical  details 
might  have  been  gleaned,  was  consumed  when  that  town  was  burned. 
, Major  Kaufman  was  aViove  medium  si/.e,  and  ol  prrpossessiiii^  ap- 
pearance and  j^tMilU-inanly  bearing.  lb-  was  possesseil  of  a  very 
vigorous  iiiii  lle(  t  and  marked  energy  of  character.  His  popularity  in 
Texas  was  very  great.  i\s  a  token  of  respect  a  large  and  llourishing 
town  in  that  st.it(!  was  named  after  him.  The  writer  well  remembers  of 
being  toKl  by  him  in  a  confidential  conversation  in  Washington,  that  he 
could  easily  liave  secured  (k-h.  Houston's  seat  in  the  United  States 
.Senate,  but  could  not  think  of  doing  so  on  account  of  his  respect  for 
the  old  ( ieneral,  and  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  them.  A 
brilliant  juospect  seeineil  to  open  up  l)efore  Major  Kaufman,  which 
was  suddenly  blasted  by  tlie  dark  shadow  of  death.  Whilst  occupying 
his  Stat  in  die  .National  Hall  of  Representatives,  in  the  lull  enjoyment 
of  his  usual  health,  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  repaired  at  once  ti>  the 
hotel  at  which  his  family  were  lx)arding  and  expired  in  less  than  an 
hour.  .\i  his  ihcease  he  had  four  children,  two  of  whom  are  still 
livin>4 — a  son  and  a  daughter. 


JOHN  CUSTIS  RICHARDS,  M.  D. 

OHN  CUSTIS  RICHARDS  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, June  1st,  1 812.  His  ancestry  were  of  Welsh  origin. 
His  grandfather  was  the  Rev.  Lewis  Richards,  of  Glamorgan- 
shire, Wales,  who  was  sent  to  this  country  about  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century  by  Lady  Huntington,  as  a  missionary.  He  was 
married  in  Virginia  to  a  Miss  Custis ;  and  from  his  maternal  grand- 
parent, the  subject  of  this  article  derived  his  name.  His  father  was 
John  Custis  Richards,  an  esteemed  merchant  of  Baltimore,  who  died 
at  an  advanced  age. 

Dr.  Richards  was  reared  with  all  the  advantages  that  superior  social 
•position  could  secure,  and  in  the  year  1825,  when  thirteen  years  old, 
was  sent  to  the  Academy  at  Belle  Air,  an  institution  of  learning  then 
with  a  reputation  second  to  none,  in  charge  of  Rev.  R.  H.  Davis,  and 
was  more  extensively  patronized  and  held  a  higher  reputation  than  any 
other  institution  of  its  class  in  Maryland,  the  largest  number  of  its 
students  being  from  Baltimore.  The  discipline  was  rigidly  strict ;  the 
course  of  instruction  systematic,  thorough  and  exacting  in  details  ;  and 
it  has  been  said  "  that  the  student  who  had  passed  with  approval 
through  his  Greek,  Latin  and  Mathematical  studies  under  Reuben  H. 
Davis,  need  have  feared  no  other  ordeal  in  those  particular  branches." 
After  remaining  at  this  institution  nearly  five  years,  he  next  entered  a 
preparatory  school  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained  six  months 
prior  to  entering  Yale  College,  where  he  matriculated  in  1830,  entering 
the  Sophomore  class.  During  his  junior  year,  about  eighteen  months 
after  his  entrance,  he  was  called  home  by  the  extreme  illness  of  his 
mother  and  brother,  who  shordy  after  his  return  died.  Being  the  only 
surviving  member  of  a  large  family  his  father  could  not  part  with  him 
again,  and  he  entered  at  once  upon  the  study  of  his  chosen  profession 
in  the  office  of  Dr.  Samuel  Baker,  who  was  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
the  Medical  University  of  Maryland. 

He  graduated  in  medicine  in  the  spring  of  1834,  receiving  his  degree 
from  the  Medical  University  of  Maryland,  one  of  the  leading  institu- 
tions in  the  country,  the  several  chairs  being  filled  by  Professors 
Robley  Dunglison,  EHsha  Geddings,  Samuel  Baker  and  other  no  less 
gifted  and  talented  colleagues.  Immediately  after  his  graduation  he 
opened  an  office  in  Baltimore  for  the  practice  of  his  profession  and 
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was  siKxcssluI  to  a  marked  degree,  being  connected  with  the  hospitals 
ilicn-,  and  having  served  as  Dispensar)-  Physician  for  two  years.  But 
all  his  tastes  and  inclinations  were  opposed  to  the  confining  life  of  a 
city  physician  and  he  accepted  the  opening  offered  in  Chambersburg, 
and  he  came  there  in  June,  1837,  much  to  the  regret  of  all  his  friends 
in  Maryland,  but  he  never  regretted  his  choice  and  the  step  he  then 
took. 

His  personal  accomplishments  and  professional  skill  soon  won  the 
regard  of  the  community  in  which  he  settled,  and  he  rapidly  acquired 
an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice,  which  embraced  a  large  portion  of 
the  affluent  and  influential  families  of  the  town  and  surrounding  country. 
He  was  successful  in  an  eminent  degree  and  his  reputation  was  most 
creditable  and  widespread,  attracting  to  him  from  a  distance  the 
afflicted  in  great  numbers.  A  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  he  was 
utterly  incapable  of  a  mean  or  dishonorable  action.  In  every  depart 
ment  of  life  he  so  comported  himself  as  to  win  the  esteem  and  confi- 
denct;  of  all.  Kver  attenti^'c,  watchful  and  patient  in  his  ministrations 
as  a  physician,'  he  carried  with  him  into  the  chamber  of  sickness  an 
atmosphere  of  cheerfulness  and  sunshine  that  often  robbed  disease  ot 
half  its  tenors. 

.\  self  reliant  practitioner,  deliberate,  he  was  always  careful  in  his 
diagnosis,  and  orthodo.x  in  his  treatment,  always  prompt  to  the  call 
of  duty,  a  model  ot  self-sacrificing;  devotion  to  his  profession.  In  his 
consultations  and  intercourse  with  physicians,  he  was  a  careful  observer 
of  the  ethics  of  the  profession,  conservative  and  scrupulous  in  the 
treatment  of  Ms  medical  friends,  and  never  taking  any  advantage  by 
word  or  ad.  .And  if  at  any  time  any  unpleasant  remarks  were  made 
in  his  presence,  against  any  professional  brother,  if  he  was  unable  to 
make  a  ilefence  he  was  never  the  man  to  condemn.  He  was  held  in 
no  less  esteem  as  a  citi/en  anil  neighbour;  he  was  always  ready  to 
e.xtend  a  helpin-4  hand  to  the  needy. 

Dr.  Richards  was  twice  married,  and  left  a  wiilow,  three  daughters, 
and  a  son,  to  deplore  his  loss  and  revere  his  memor)'.  .As  a  husband 
and  father  he  was  kind,  indulgent  and  loving  to  a  degree  that  made 
his  home  happy  and  cheerful  to  all  its  inmates.  His  large  and  varied 
experience  in  life,  and  retentive  memor)-.  enabled  him  to  draw  upon  a 
fund  of  reminiscence  and  anec<lote  which  his  rare  ton\ersational 
powers  titteii  him  to  delineate  in  a  manner  that  rendered  his  com- 
panionship agreeable  to  all. 

I)r.  .s.  C».  Lane,  writing  ot  him.  says:  'Dr.  Richards  was  a  notable 
man  in  many  respecis     He  was  remarkably  handsome,  his  fine  physi(|iie 
2«i 
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was  developed  and  invigorated  by  athletic  training  in  his  youth,  and  by 
field  sjDorts  which  he  enjoyed  throughout  his  life  ;  he  was  a  splendid 
type  of  elastic  strength.  Added  to  his  fine  presence  were  rare  graces 
of  address  and  demeanour,  courtesy,  affability,  refinement ;  all  the  pleas- 
ing traits  which  constitute  the  gentleman.  His  disposition  was  kind 
and  affectionate ;  he  was  warmly  attached  to  his  friends;  of  a  gentle, 
forbearing  temperament,  averse  to  contentions  and  controversies, 
yet  compelling  respect.  Dr.  Richards  was  a  higher  style  of  man  still ; 
he  was  a  faithful  Christian,  a  full  member  of  the  Falling  Spring  Presby- 
terian Church.  In  the  public  progress,  and  in  the  limited  movements 
of  the  community  about  him,  he  took  an  active  interest.  During  the 
rebellion  his  heart  was  loyal  to  the  goverment,  and  his  sympathies  and 
anxieties  were  keenly  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  freedom." 

The  burning  of  Chambersburg,  by  the  rebels,  July  30th,  1864,  swept 
from  him  the  accumulation  of  many  years  of  severe  toil,  but  what  he 
most  regretted  was  the  loss  of  a  large  and  valuable  library.  He,  with  a 
number  of  other  prominent  citizens,  was  seized  by  the  rebel  commander 
and  held  as  a  hostage  for  the  production  of  the  immense  sum  demanded 
as  a  ransom,  with  threats  to  carry  them  to  Richmond,  and  burn  every 
house  in  the. town  if  his  demands  were  not  acceded  to  ;  the  demand 
being  indignantly  refused,  the  hostages  were  not  released  until  after 
the  town  had  been  set  on  fire.  When  he  reached  his  house  it  was 
already  in  flames,  and  everything  in  it  destroyed.  He  was  not  able  to 
N  secure  even  a  memento,  and  only  escaped  from  the  burning  town  at 
the  greatest  personal  peril. 

Frequently  during  the  war  he  rendered  efficient  service  to  the  sick 
and  wounded..  He  was  the  surgeon  in  charge  of  a  hospital  at  Chambers- 
burg for  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  and  received  appoint- 
ment upon  the  staff  of  the  Surgeon  General  in  1863,  as  one  of  the 
Volunteer  Aid  Corps  of  Surgeons  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  first  Medical  Society  formed  in 
Franklin  county,  about  the  year  1854,  and  was  one  of  its  most  active  and 
zealous  workers.  He  was  also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  present 
Medical  Society,  in  whose  deliberations  he  always  took  an  active  part, 
rarely  being  absent  from  its  meetings,  having  acted  as  presiding  officer 
arid  was  always  ready  to  advocate  any  measure  for  the  advance  of 
the  medical  profession. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  failing  health  and  frequent  disappoint- 
ments, acting  on  a  temperament  extremely  nervous,  had  rendered  him 
somewhat  reserved  in  general  society.  But  those  who  knew  him, 
knew  that  he  had  a  warm  heart,  and  that  he  loved  to  do  good  to  all  who 
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came  within  the  circle  of  his  affections.  He  continued  in  active  [jracticc 
until  the  (lay  he  took  his  bed,  but  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  June  i  ith,  1874. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Franklin  county,  held  July 
7th,  1874,  Dr.  Jolvi  Montgomer)',  who  had  lont;  held  most  intimate 
personal  and  professional  relations  with  Dr.  Richards,  was  appointeil 
to  prepare  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  character,  to  he  read  before  the 
Society,  and  for  publication  in  the  transactions  of  the  .State  Meilical 
Society.  This  sketch  we  have  ^^reat  pleasure  in  transferring  to  our 
pages,  pn-scnting,  as  it  does,  a  faithful  record  of  the  eminent  ami 
us(!ful  career  of  one  whose  memory  will  long  be  cherished  with  the 
warmest  affection  by  those  who  had  the  priviltL^e  of  enjoying  his 
personal  friendship,  and  with  high  esteem  and  ,i^r«at  rcsptct  by  all 
iliosc  who  love  the  noble  profession  to  which  he  belon^<tI. 

"  Many  of  us,"  says  Dr.  .Moiitj^oincry,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  sketch, 
"  have  been  his  pupils,  and  w(;  long  to  pay  a  tribute  of  love  and  hmna;^!- 
to  the  memory  of  our  beloved  preceptor.  He  was  for  many  years  one 
of  us,  and  wc  take  pride  in  transmitting  to  future  memljers  of  th<- 
.Society  our  keen  ai)prei  iation  of  his  manifold  gifts  ami  graces.  His 
labours  are  i  losed,  and  his  work  among  us  is  hnished.  I  low  honoura- 
bly he  sustained  the  cares  of  life!  Wlien  the  summons  comes  to  us, 
may  our  eyes  dose  in  death  like  his,  and  our  dyin;^  pillow  be  as  easy." 
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HE  subject  of  this  sketch,  son  of  Commodore  Jesse  D.  ElHott, 
U.  S.  N.,  was  born  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  March  31st,  1825.  He 
was  a  student  at  Dickinson  College  until  June,  1841,  when  he 


was  appointed  a  cadet  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  Com- 
missioned Second  Lieutenant  of  a  mounted  Rifle  Regiment,  May  27th, 
1846,  he  served  in  Mexico  during  part  of  the  war,  and  was  promoted 
to  a  first  Lietenancy,  July  20th,  1 847. 

From  May,  1849,  until  October,  1851,  Lieutenant  Elliott  served  at 
Fort  Laramie  on  the  Oregon  Route.  From  February,  1852,  until 
January,  1856,  he  was  on  duty  in  Texas,  having  been  promoted  Captain, 
July  20th,  1854,  and  from  October,  1856,  until  November,  i860,  he  . 
was  on  duty  in  New  Mexico.  During  the  past  eleven  years  he  has 
been  engaged  in  service  among  the  Indians,  having  had  several 
skirmishes  and  fights  with  the  Camanches,  Kiowas,  several  tribes  of 
Apaches  and  Navajoes. 

In  April,  1861,  Captain  Elliott  was  engaged  in  the  muster  into 
service  of  volunteers  of  the  state  of  New  York,  at  Elmira.  From 
June  to  September,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  on  duty  with  the  command 
of  General  Nathaniel  Lyon,  in  southwest  Missouri.  In  September,  1861, 
he  was  commissioned  as  Colonel  of  the  Second  Iowa  Volunteer 
Cavalry,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year.  Major  of  the  First  United 
States  Cavalry. 

Major  Elliott  participated  in  the  operations  of  General  Pope's  Army 
at  New  Madrid  and  Island  No.  10,  in  March  and  April,  1862.     In  the 
following  month   he  participated   in    the    siege    of  Corinth,   Miss.,  in 
command  of  Second  Brigade,  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Mississippi, 
composed  of  Second  Iowa  and  Second  Michigan  Cayalty;  he  made  the 
first  cavalry  raid  of  the  Rebellion,  on  the  communications  of  General 
Beauregard,  south  of  Corinth,  near   Booneville,  Miss.,  destroying  a 
large  amount  of  Rebel  property,  and  cutting  off,  for  the  use  of  our  own 
army,  a  large  number  of  locomotives  and  cars.     June  nth,  1862,  he 
was  promoted  Brigadier  General  of  volunteers,  and  participated  in  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  as  Chief  of  Cavalry,  Army  of  Virginia,  in 
which  battle  he  was    slightly  wounded.     In  September  and  October, 
1862,  he  was  assigned  to  the  -duty  of  organizing  cavalry  for  protection 
of  the  frontiers  of  Nebraska  and  Dakota. 
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In  March,  1863,  General  Elliott  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a 
ilrigade  in  Shenandoah  X'alley.  X'irginia.  and  left  at  Mainland  Heights 
to  evacuate  that  place  and  remove  property  to  Washington,  [).  C. 
On  the  completion  of  this  work,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
Third  Division,  Third  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac.  October,  1863, 
lir  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  commanded  by 
Major  (General  George  H.  Thomas,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of 
tlic  cavalry  of  that  army,  consisting  of  four  divisions.  He  participated 
in  the  operations  in  east  Tennessee,  for  the  relief  of  General  Burnside, 
at  Knoxville,  during  the  winter  of  1863-4;  also  in  the  campaij^n  from 
May  to  Sc-ptembcr,  1864,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  Adanta.  Decem- 
ber 2d,  1864.  He  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  Second  Division, 
l-'ourth  Army  Corps,  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  partici- 
pated in  ihc  battles  of  Nashville,  December  15th  and  16th,  1864.  und<r 
command  of  General  (ieorgi-  H.  Thomas,  for  which  li<-  was  lirivctted 
Major  ( ieneral. 

August  31st,  1866,  he  was  promoted  Lieutenant  Colonel,  I'irst 
United  States  Cavalry,  and  served  in  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho 
Territories.  During  the  Rebellion  he  served  under  the  followinj.; 
( icn(  lals,  from  eacli  ol  whom  he  rcceivetl  complimentary  letters  and 
recommendations  to  the  War  Department,  vl/ :  Majors  Ciencral  Pope, 
Rosecrans,  Sihenck,  l-Vench,  Thomas,  together  with  endorsement  of 
the  latter  by  (  Icmu  lal  W.  T.  Sherman.  He  is  now  in  charge  of 
licnicia  Barracks,  Calilornia. 

.Such  is  a  succiiut  record  of  the  public  life  of  General  Klliott.  His 
steady  advanreiiient  to  higher  positions  is  all  the  evidence  that  is 
needed  tiiat  his  career  has  been  one  eminently  honourable  to  himself, 
l; ratifying  to  his  Iriends,  and  creditable  to  his  native  valley. 


COLONEL  ALEXANDER  KELLY  MoCLURE. 

OLONEL  A.    K.    McCLURE  was  born  in   Perry  county,  Pa., 
January  9th,  1828,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent. 

He  is  emphatically  self  educated.  When  fifteen  years  of 
age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  tanning  trade.  In  three  years,  his  term 
of  indenture  having  expired,  he  commenced  life  as  a  journeyman,  and, 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  calling,  during  the  year  1846,  he  traveled  through 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  England,  adding  to  his  store  of 
learning.  The  world  was  his  teacher,  and  so  apt  was  he  to  receive  its 
lessons,  that  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  removed  to  his  native 
county,  and  boldly  embarked  in  the  avocation  of  a  newspaper  pub- 
lisher. He  established,  at  Mifflin,  the  Juniata  Sentinel,  and  while 
devoting  his  mental  abilities  to  its  editorial  management,  he  also 
practised  and  mastered  the  mysteries  of  the  printer's  art,  and  in  one 
year  became  so  conversant  with  the  practical  working  of  the  composing 
room  as  to  be  able  to  turn  out  a  paper,  the  work  of  his  own  brains 
and  hands.  Thus,  before  reaching  his  twentieth  year,  he-had  learned 
two  practical  trades,  and  was  an  editor  well  versed  in  local  politics. 

Upon  his  twenty-first  birthday,  Mr.  McClure  received  a  commission 
as  aid  from  the  then  Governor,  William  F.  Johnston,  with  the  rank  and 
title  of  Colonel.  He  was  appointed  in  1850,  Deputy  United  States 
Marshal  for  Juniata  county.  In  1852,  he  became  the  proprietor  and 
publisher  of  the  Chambersburg  Repository,  which  he  enlarged  and 
improved,  greatly  increasing  its  circulation  and  making  it  one  of  the 
most  influential  journals  in  the  state.  In  1^53,  being  then  but  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Whig  party  for  the  office  of 
Auditor  General,  but  was  defeated.  By  Governor  Pollock,  in  1855,  he 
was  appointed  Superintendent  of  PubHc  Printing,  but  after  holding  the 
position  for  eight  months,  he  resigned,  and  the  same  year  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Chambers- 
burg, entering  into  partnership  with  his  former  preceptor,  William 
McClelland. 

In  1856,  Col.  McClure  received  from  Governor  Pollock  the  appoint- 
ment of  Superintendent  of  the  Erie  and  Northeast  Railroad,  troubles 
in  connection  with  this  road  having  caused  several  riots  and  much  mis- 
chief for  a  year  previous,  in  the  city  of  Erie.  He  directed  his  energies 
to  the  setriement  of  these  difficulties,  and  finally  succeeded  in  adjusting 
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affairs  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  The  same  year  he  ser\ecl 
as  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Convention,  and  canvassed 
the  state  in  behalf  of  its  nominees,  Fremont  and  Dayton.  Ht-  was 
one  of  the  few  Republicans  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1857:  the 
district  which  he  representi  d  had  previously  invariably  given  a  majority 
against  his  party.  As  a  representative,  he  was  prominent,  and  exerted 
his  influencr  in  favour  of  the  sale  of  the  public  works,  antl  in  aiding 
the  construction  of  the  Krie  Railroad.  He  was  re  <kct(-cl  in  1S58  ;  and 
in  1859,  after  a  most  exciting  contest,  he  succeeded,  as  .State  .Stn.uur. 
an  opponent  who  was  deemed  invulnerable.  In  i860,  he  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee,  and  arian<4<d  a 
complete  organization  in  every  county,  township,  and  precinct  in  the 
staUf.  At  that  time,  he  was  promim-mly  mentioned  for  I'nitiJ  .Stati  s 
.Senator,  but  declined  to  bt:  a  candidate. 

During  the  war,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  .Allairs. 
while  in  the  .State  .Senate,  Col.  McClurc  was  most  earnest  in  his  sup 
port  of  the  National  and  State  ( .ovimments.  Irom  his  place  in  tli<- 
.Scnalc  lioiisc,  lie  introduced  war  measures  of  siilistaiilial  importance. 
In  1S02,  he  was  commissioned  an  Assistant  .\iljutant  <  k n.  i.il  ol  the 
I'nitcd  StaK's  Army,  in  ordir  to  qualify  him  for  the  military  duty  ol 
enforcing  the  draft  in  Pennsylvania.  After  making  tin-  dralt.  thertrin 
pla(  iiii;  seventeen  regiments  in  tlie  field,  he  resigned  his  commissicm, 
This  servire  he  performed  at  the  special  request  of  l'resld<iU  l.iiuoln 
anil  .Secretary  of  War  Stanton. 

Col.  McL  lure  declined,  in  1S03,  the  Chairmanship  ol  tiie  R(;pidjlican 
.Stall'  Central  Committee,  hut  exerted  his  best  efforts  dunn-  tin- cam 
paign  to  secure  tin-  re  election  of  Governor  Curtin.  .\  delei^aie  to  the 
Republic.m  National  Convention  in  1864.  he  was  formally  tendered  l>y 
three  fourths  of  the  delegates  the  Chairmanship  of  the  State  C  ommiltee. 
but  this  he  declined,  in  order  to  accept  the  nomination  for  the  I.e-isi.i 
ture  Irom  a  new  and  strongly  Democratic  district.  He  was  electeil  Ia 
four  hundred  majority.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  at  the  request 
of  President  Lincoln,  he  actively  engaged  in  perfecting  the  political 
organization  of  the  state  for  the  following  November's  Presidential 
elt  clion.  The  July  previous,  the  southern  army  under  Lee.  in  its 
invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  had  entirely  destroyed  all  his  property  near 
Chambeisburg,  inflicting  a  loss  of  $75,000. 

The  summer  of  1S07.  for  the  benefit  of  the  healtli  <>l  his  wife  ami 
son,  he  spent  in  tlie  Rocky  Mountains.  Upon  his  return  he  publishetl 
in  l.ook  form  his  impr<ssions  of  the  new  territories.  He  then  decidcil 
to  resiile  j»ermanently  in  Philadelphia,  and  resumed  th<'  pr.u  ti.  e  ,,t  law. 
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He  was  Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Delegation  in  the  National 
Republican  Convention  that  nominated  General  Grant  for  President, 
and  strongly  pressed  the  claims  of  Governor  Curtin  for  the  Vice 
Presidency.  His  labours  in  behalf  of  the  Republican  nominees  were 
extensive  and  valuable  during  that  campaign  ;  he  thoroughly  canvassed 
the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Massa- 
chusetts. After  the  Presidential  contest  of  1868,  in  order  to  recruit 
both  his  health  and  finances,  which  had  suffered  much  during  his  ten 
years  of  incessant  political  labour,  he  decided  to  withdraw  from  active 
participation  in  party  affairs,  and  to  devote  his  attention  to  his  profes- 
sion. In  1872,  he  was  again  called  to  thfe  front  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Independent  Reform  party,  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  from  the 
Fourth  District  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  excluded  from  his  seat  by 
false  returns,  but  he  contested  the  matter  with  his  usual  energy  and 
success,  obtaining  on  March  27th  a  decision  in  his  favour.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Deliegation  at  the  Cincinnati  Convention 
which  nominated  Greeley  and  Brown,  and  was  also  Chairman  of  the 
Liberal  Republican  State  Committee  of  Pennsylvania  during  the 
Presidential  contest  of  1872. 

He  was  married  February  loth,  1852,  to  Miss  Matilda  S.  Grey. 
His  record  is  indeed  that  of  a  busy  life,  in  which  the  characteristics  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  blood  may  be  easily  traced.  Hard  work,  hard  words  or 
self  sacrifices  have  never  daunted  him.  An  acknowledged  leader,  he 
has  ever  been  found  at  the  front.  As  a  public  speaker,  lecturer,  or 
legal  advocate,  he  can  at  all  times  command  the  attention  of  an 
audience,  and  he  is  strong  in  his  powers  to  convince.  His  prepared 
speeches,  carefully  digested,  have  always  been  remarkable  for  the 
soundness  of  their  arguments,  and  the  power  of  eloquence  and 
earnestness  with  which  they  have  been  delivered.  He  is  a  ready  and 
able  debater,  never  failing  to.  impress  his  hearers.  Intimate  with,  and 
his  valuable  services  acknowledged  by,  men  high  in  power,  he  could 
have  held  many  offices  of  great  emolument  had  he  sought  them ;  but 
he  has  never  permitted  his  name  to  be  used  in  connection  with  any 
such  position,  his  only,  desire  in  obtaining  and  retaining  ofifice  seeming 
to  be  to  secure  the  "greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number."  He  is 
now  the  editor  of  7^/^^  Tziw^^,  a  daily  paper  published  in  Philadelphia, 
and  conducted  with  marked  tact  and  ability. 
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111!  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Carlisle.  Pennsylvania. 
March  24th,  1827,  the  second  son  of  Hon.  Charles  B.  and 
Valeria  lullerton  Penrose.  His  father  was  distinguished  for 
brilliancy  of  intellect,  energy  of  character,  and  vivacity  and  urbanity  o\ 
manner ;  his  mother,  for  intelligence  and  great  moral  excellence. 

Most  of  the  early  part  of  Richard's  education  was  received  at 
Dickinson  College,  where  he  graduated  with  the  degree  ol  .\.  B..  in 
July,  1846.  Soon  after  this  he  matriculated  at  tlir  .Meilical  |)i|iart 
ment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  attended  lecturc'i. 
graduating  with  distinction  and  receiving'  tin  degree  of  .M  |)..  in 
March,  184^.  In  a  little  time  he  was  elected  Resident  Physician  d  th<- 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  which  position  he  faithfully  tilled  for  three 
years.  He  bej^^an  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  in  April. 
1853.  lie  rose  rapidly  lo  professional  eminence,  and  very  soon  lew 
practitioners  had  a  more  ixtc^nded  practice,  or  held  a  more  enviable 
position  among  the  most  resi)erted  and  w<-althy  families  ol  the  lity. 
The  wards  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  (which  had  been  closed  lor  a 
number  of  y<;ar5  t(}  the  profession)  were  opened  tonieili<al  instnu  tions 
in  1S51,  mainl)'  through  his  influence  and  energy,  aided  by  several 
other  energetic  and  rising  meilical  men.  .\lx)ut  the  same  time,  he 
w.is  electeil  Consulting  Physiiian  to  the  institution,  and  commenced 
his  clinical  lectures  on  diseases  of  women  and  children.  Here  it  was 
that  Dr.  Penrose  first  distinguished  himself  as  a  medical  teacher,  by  his 
clear  elucidation  of  truth.  It  was  his  custom  to  introduce  nunieiMus 
illustrative  cases,  selected  from  the  wards  he  was  instrumental  in 
having  opened,  and  he  endeavouretl  to  strengthen  the  effect  ol  his 
description  1)>  the  exhibition  of  the  very  patient  before  the  student. 

In  i.Si;(),  Dr.  Penrose  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital of  Philadelphia,  contributing  to  its  success  much  ot  his  time, 
energy,  and  pecuniary  resources.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  a 
ver>'  successful  |'ri\ate  teacher  t)f  medicine.  His  private  course  of 
lectuns  on  Obstetrics  was  so  concise  and  practical,  that  many  youni^ 
men  about  to  enter  into  the  prole^-^ion.  were  attracted  by  the  forcible 
way  he  had  ol  putting  things.  He  was  even  at  this  time  a  fluent  and 
accurate  spoaker,  and  when  under  the  impulse  of  high  principle  or 
strong  fe«ling.  was  oltin  really  eloquent,  attract  in-  the  iixeil  ati' ntion 
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of  the  students,  and  carrying  their  whole  sympathy  along  with  him.  No 
detailed  account  of  the  mode  and  spirit  of  hia  instruction  could  with 
propriety  here  be  given.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  always  proposed  to 
the  students  a  very  high  standard  of  medical  attainment,  warned  them 
against  the  dreadful  evils  of  professional  ignorance,  pointed  out  with 
paternal  wisdom  and  kindness  the  temptations  and  perils  which  beset 
the  physician,  and  the  snares  into  which  so  many  are  entrapped,  and 
especially  medical  men  who  are  not  firm  in  their  moral  convictions. 
These,  and  kindred  lessons,  he  instilled  into  the  minds  of  his  pupils, 
not  less  by  example  than  by  precept.  He  was  before  them  from  year 
to  year,  a  model  of  the  accomplishments,  duties  and  responsibilities  he 
inculcated.  In  his  social  relations  in  the  class-room  with  the  students, 
every  one  could  see  the  beautiful  harmony  between  his  teachings  and  his " 
life,  and  learn  how  solicitous  he  was  to  make  those  under  his  tuition 
not  only  able  practitioners,  but  useful  citizens,  and  good  men.  His 
views  on  all  the  subjects  which  engaged  his  attention  were  clear,  com- 
prehensive, and  of  a  salutary  tendency,  and  in  this  mould  he  laboured 
to  fashion  the  character  of  the  students  under  his  care. 

Appreciating  his  marked  merit  as  a  private  teacher,  the  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1863,  elected  Dr.  Penrose  to  the 
Professorship  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children, 
lately  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  illustrious  and  beloved 
Professor  Hugh  L.  Hodge.  As  a  lecturer.  Dr.  Penrose  is  dignified, 
graceful  and  affectionate,  but  the  pouring  out  unreservedly  all  that  he 
thinks  and  feels  constitutes  the  chief  charm  of  his  professional  instruc- 
tion. His  system  of  treatment  in  his  peculiar  branch  is  principally 
original,  and  on  this  account  his  teaching  mainly  consists  of  vivid 
pictures  of  his  experience,  in  which  the  pupil  is  enabled  to  see  the 
very  events  as  they  pass,  and  to  see  them,  too,  with  the  trained  eyes  of 
their  Professor.  His  lectures  become  in  fact  to  his  pupils  a  sort  of 
experience  of  their  own.  Through  them  there  frequently  runs  a  vein 
of  good  nature,  enlivened  with  touches  of  humour,  which  adds  much  to 
their  attractiveness,  and  renders  their  impression  more  permanent. 
Notwithstanding  his  busy  life,  he  has  contributed  various  medical 
papers  to  the  journals,  all  characteristic  of  his  practical  turn,  and  each 
written  with  his  usual  gracefulness,  facility,  and  extraordinary  clear- 
ness and  force. 

Dr.  Penrose  is  a  gentleman  of  culture,  strong  convictions,  and  great 
decision  of  character.  He  possesses  powers  of  quick  and  accurate 
observation,  and  a  sound,  cautious  judgment.  He  is  a  faithful  friend, 
a  man  true  to  his  calling,  honourable  in  all  things,  conscientious  and 
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upright  in  his  profession.  Towards  the  sick  his  deportment  is  most 
happy.  The  cheering  smile  with  which  he  accosts  his  patients,  his 
soothing  kindness,  his  sympathy,  his  encouraging  and  confident  manner 
while  there  is  ground  for  hope,  remain  indelibly  impressed  on  many 
grateful  hearts  in  the  city  of  his  residence.  He  is  scrupulously  careful 
never  to  violate  professional  confidence. 

Hy  his  professional  brethren  Dr.  Penrose  is  re^^arded  as  notabh' 
skilful  in  diagnosis,  and  perhaps  in  no  respect  does  he  appear  to 
greater  advantage  than  in  his  relations  with  medical  men.  It  is  one  of 
his  maxims,  that  no  physician  can  have  a  satisfactory  |)roressionaI 
standing,  who  disreLjards  the  good  will  and  good  opinion  ot  his  fellow- 
practition(rs.  Being  himself  in  every  sense  a  gentleman,  he  is  strictly 
obedient  to  the  code  of  medical  ethics.  He  is  often  consulted  by 
fj.itients  from  great  distances  in  obscure  and  difficult  cases,  ami  ver)' 
often  is  called  in  consultation  by  other  practitioners.  He  has  none 
of  those  |)etty  jealousies  which  would  lead  him  to  fear  a  rival  in  any 
pi-rson  with  whom  he  may  be  associated  in  attemlance,  ncir  of  the 
arrogant  self-esteem  which  owns  no  fallibility  of  judgment.  Towards 
the  junior  inrml)ers  ol  the  profession  he  always  conducts  himself  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  win  their  alVection  as  well  as  their  respect. 
Instead  of  atfccting  or  assuming  any  superiority,  he  t.ikes  ihcm  i)y  the 
hand  as  young  brothers,  and  is  ever  gratified  with  an  opportunity  of 
promoting  their  interests  and  aidiiii,'  their  professional  .uKaiue-nient. 

In  1S75,  nickiiison  College  conferreil  upon  Dr.  Penrose  tlie  (itj^<ri-e 
of  LL.  D.  This  title  reflects  creditably  on  his  professional  status, 
and  literary  attainments.  When  wi;  consider  his  character  and  ability, 
the  iinf)ortant  stations  he  /uis  tilled  and  nan.'  fills,  the  variety  and  magni- 
tude of  his  labours,  and  tlie  numerous  powerful  agencies  he  si  ts  in 
motion  by  his  sound  instruction  in  tlie  science  of  (Obstetrics,  it  is  not 
easy  to  measure  the  influence  he  exerts,  and  will  e.xert  upon  the  world. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  training  and  educatiri;^  mctli- 
cal  men.  Many  thousand  doctors  have  been  brought,  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  of  time,  under  the  joint  instruction  >>l  hims.  It  and 
colleagues.  To  estimate  aright  the  useful  results  ot  such  a  life,  one 
must  be  able  to  gather  up  tlie.results  of  theirs,  to  trace  out  tlie  influence 
of  this  army  ol  co-laborers  in  the  medical  profession,  one  by  one,  j\nil 
then  their  influence  again  in  all  the  forms  in  which  influence  radiates. 
1  hus  only  can  we  estimate  properly  the  great  good  of  a  sound,  judi- 
cious, anil  practical  teacher,  whose  experience  and  attainments  .are 
ever  augmenting  the  stream  of  human  happiness. 


DAVID   FLAVEL  WOODS,  M.  D. 

|HE  subject  of  this  sketch,  a  son  of  Richard  and  Mary  Jane 
(Sterrett)  Woods,  was  born  in  Dickinson  township,  near 
Carlisle,  Cumberland  county,  Pa. 

When  about  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  board  with  his  uncle, 
the  Rev.  David  Sterrett,  at  McVeytown,  Pa.,  where  he  might  have  the 
advantage  of  the  academy  as  a  preparation  for  entering  college.  In 
due  course  of  time  he  entered  the  Sophomore  Class  in  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  and  graduated  at  that  institution  in  1859. 

Soon  after  leaving  college,  young  Woods  entered  the  banking  house 
of  Bell,  Garrettson  &  Co.,  at  Huntingdon.  Not  finding  this  business 
congenial  to  his  taste,  or  furnishing  a  sufficiently  large  scope  for  his 
educational  Attainments,  at  his  earnest  solicitation  his  father  sent  him 
to  Philadelphia  to  study  medicine  under  Drs.  Levis,  Hunt  and  Penrose. 

Having  pursued  his  studies  for  three  years,  and  attended  the  lectures 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  graduated  at  this  celebrated 
school  of  medicine  in  1862.  Shortly  after  this,  he  was  elected 
Resident  Physician  to  Blockley  Hospital,  which  position  he  filled  for 
one  year,  when  he  was  elected  Resident  Physician  to  the  Episcopal 
Hospital  for  eighteen  months. 

In  April,  1865,  Dr.  Woods  opened  an  office  for  practice  at  107  South 
Thirteenth  Street.  About  the  same  time  he  was  associated  with  Drs. 
Boardman  and  Black  in  the  instruction  of  medical  students  in  the 
different  branches  taught  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  a  successful  teacher  and  practitioner  of  medicine,  and 
very  soon  acquired  a  large  practice.  In  September,  1869,  he  removed 
from  Thirteenth  Street  to  151  North  Fifteenth  Street.  The  following 
October  he  married  Helen  R.  Stewart,  daughter  of  B.  D.  Stewart,  Esq., 
of  Philadelphia.  In  1872,  he  gave  up  the  instruction  of  students,  his 
practice  having  grown  so  large  as  to  require  most  of  his  time. 

Dr.  Woods  has  been  highly  prospered  in  his  profession.  He  was 
elected  Surgeon  to  the  Dispensary  Staff  of  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  and 
Visiting  Physician  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  and  still 
continues  to  perform  the  duties  connected  with  this  latter  institution 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  and 
of  the  Pathological  Society  of  the  same  city. 

During  his  academical  career,  Dr.  Woods  connected  himself  with 
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tlic  Presbyt(;rian  Church  at  McX'eytown,  and  has  ever  since  honoured 
his  profession  of  faith  by  a  consistent  life.  He  is  yet  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  apparently  has  a  very  bright  future  of  usefulness  and  eminence 
before  him.  Though  of  a  modest  and  retiring  disposition,  his  sterling' 
professional  worth,  instead  of  being  concealed,  grows  rapidly  in  the 
public  estimation.  Dr.  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  his  preceptor  and  personal 
friend,  pays  to  him  the  following  deserved  tribute:  "Dr.  Woods 
possesses  to  a  marked  degree  the  peculiar  qualities  of  his  race, 
(.Scotch- Irish  Presbyterian,)  energy,  self-reliance  and  intelligence,  con- 
trolled, as  in  him,  by  a  religious  conscientiousness  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
rare.  All  these  traits  enter  into  and  make  his  professional  character, 
and  the  result  has  been,  that  no  man  in  Philadelphia  lias  risen  more 
rapidly  to  professional  eminence  than  he.  An  enthusiastic  worker  and 
learner  in  the  arduous  and  ever  advancing  science  of  medicine,  he 
brings  to  his  patients  not  only  knowledge  and  experience,  but  an 
unselfish  devotion  to  their  welfare  which  seldom  is  met  with,  lirm  in 
his  convictions,  he  holds  them  tenaciously  and  defends  them  with  force 
and  marked  ability.  In  fine,  we  have  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Woods, 
honesty,  truth,  reiialiility.  As  a  »tau,  he  is  thoroughly  manly:  as  a 
/>/iysi(iitn,  learned,  popular,  successful :  as  a  Christian,  one  who  tries  to 
resemble  his  Divine  Master." 


MAJOR  JOHN  M.  POMEROY. 

OHN  M.  POMEROY  was  born  in  Shippensburg,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  1st  of  April,  1823.  The  ^name  and  family  are  of 
Norman  origin,  Pomeroy,  in  French,  signifying  royal  apple. 
For  several  generations  his  parentage  has  been  Scotch-Irish,  so  that 
there  Is  little  of  the  Huguenot  remaining  except  the  name.  His 
earliest  ancestor,  to  whom  his  origin  can  be  clearly  traced,  was  a  classi- 
cal teacher  in  the  family  of  a  nobleman  in  Paris,  who,  being  a 
Protestant  or  Huguenot,  effected  his  escape  from  the  French  Capital, 
on  the  night  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  He  was  aided  in 
effecting  his  escape  by  one  of  his  pupils,  the  daughter  of  his  patron, 
and  he  succeeded  in  getting  on  board  a  fishing  vessel  on  the  coast,  and 
reaching  Ireland  in  safety.  This  young  lady  soon  afterwards  joined 
him  in  Ireland,  and  they  were  married.  A  descendant  of  this  couple, 
Thomas  Pomeroy,  a  merchant  of  moderate  means  in  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, immigrated  when  a  young  man  to  America,  and  located  among 
the  earliest  settlers  of  Cumberland  valley,  about  the  year  1730,  in 
Lurgan  township,  Cumberland,  now  Franklin,  county.  Some  of  his 
descendants  have  continued  to  reside  there,  continuously  until  the 
present  time,  the  late  Judge  Thomas  Tomeroy,  of  Roxbury,  having  been 
a  member  of  the  fourth,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  of  the  fifth  gen- 
eration, from  the  original  settler. 

Both  the  parents  of  Major  Pomeroy  having  died  in  his  childhood, 
his  uncle,  the  late  Honourable  Joseph  Pomeroy,  took  charge  of  him  at 
Concord,  Franklin  county,  where  he  grew  to  manhood.  After  acquir- 
ing a  fair  academic  education,  his  uncle  trained  him  to  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  made  him  his  partner  in  business  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  mark  and  influence  in  his  own  locality  before 
he  attained  his  majority,  as  was  shown  by  the  unusual  event  of  his 
having  been  elected  a  school  director  before  he  was  a  voter,  the  citizens 
of  his  township  being  fully  aware  of  his  minority ;  by  his  having  been 
made  executor  of  an  important  estate  while  yet  a  minor ;  and  by  his 
having  setried  several  cases  of  litigation  by  his  skill  and  dexterity  as  a 
land  surveyor.  When  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  was  elected  to  the  * 
Legislature  from  Franklin  county,  and  was  re-elected  the  following 
year.  The  position  was  then  one  of  honour  and  distinction,  the  office 
seeking  the  man,  rather  than  the  man  seeking  the  office. 
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In    1853,  Major  i'omeroy  removed   to   Philadelphia,  where  he  con- 
tinued in  mercantile  pursuits  until  i86o. 

In  1859,  he  represented  the  Tenth  Ward  of  the  city  in  Common 
Council.  In  i860,  he  represented  the  Second  Con^'ressional  District  ol 
Philadelphia  in  the  National  Rer/ublican  Convention,  at  Chicaj^o, 
Illinois,  and  supported  the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  tlie 
Presidency.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  in  1861,  I'rcsidtMit 
Lincoln  appointed  him  a  Paymaster  in  the  army,  which  position  li< 
filled  for  two  yt.ars  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  when  he  resigned.  lirilis- 
I)ursed  sttvcral  millions  of  dollars  in  small  sums  to  the  solilicrs,  and  at 
the  sciiicment  of  his  accounts  with  the  ^fovirnment.  there  was  fouml 
to  Ik;  a  balance  clue  him  of  thirty-two  dollars,  which  was  an  exceptional 
case  with  disbursinj^f  offu  its,  although  few,  comparatively,  proved  to 
be  dt-lauhers. 

In  1865.  Major  Poineroy  havinj,'  ac([uire.l  s(jme  property  in  Chester 
county,  Piniisylv.inia,  lotatod  upon  it.  and  became  identified  with  rail- 
roail  enterprises  in  eastern  Pt^nnsylvania  and  I)<la\vare.  IIk  IVnn 
sylvania  and  Delaware  Railroad,  running  from  Pomeroy,  in.unid  alt'  r 
him,)  on  the  iN-nnsylvania  Railroad,  to  Delaware  City.  Drlawan,  was 
built  mainly  through  iiis  efforts.  In  .Aui^ust.  1874.  he  became  the 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Iranklin  Repository,  at  Chambersburg. 
Pennsylvania,  which  he  is  now  conducting  with  much  ability,  lie  is 
warm  in  his  attachments,  earnest  in  his  nature,  ai  tive  in  his  habits,  ami 
as  a  politician,  exerts  a  marked  inlluence  upon  public  ojjinion,  by  his 
consistency,  ilignity,  decision  and  unfaltering  devotion  to  his  [jrinciples. 


A.  H.  SENSENY,  M.   D. 

jR.  ABRAHAM  H.  SENSENY  is  eminently  entitled  to  mention 
among  the  remarkable  men  of  the  valley.  For  forty  years  he 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  at  his 
native  place,  and  has  won  a  reputation  for  professional  skill  wide  as 
the  state. 

The  Doctor  comes  from  a  stock  of  noted  physicians.  His  grand- 
father, Abraham  Senseny,  went  to  Chambersburg  from  New  Holland, 
Lancaster  county,  in  1781,  and  practised  in  the  former  place  until  he 
was  smitten  to  death  by  apoplexy,  February,  1844,  when  he  had  nearly 
completed  his  eighty-third  year.  For  a  period  of  two  years  he  was  the 
only  physician  in  the  village.  He  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  com- 
munity for  his  abilities  and  his  amiable  disposition.  In  the  year  1809, 
Dr.  Jeremiah  Senseny,  son  of  Abraham,  commenced  the  practice  in  his 
birthplace,  and  continued  in  the  service  until  his  death  on  the  6th  of 
August;  1863,  aged  75  years.  He  enjoyed  a  fine  reputation,  and  did  a 
larger  business  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  During  the  late  war 
with  England,  he  volunteered  twice.  He  marched  with  Captain  Reges' 
Company,  on  the  way  to  the  northern  frontiers,  as  far  as  Meadville,  when 
he  was  selected  assistant  to  the  Surgeon-in-Chief,  but  was  obliged  to 
resign  soon_  after  on  account  of  ill  health.  In  1814,  he  re-enlisted 
and  went  to  Baltimore  in  the  company  of  Captain  Finley.  He  was  a 
man  of  vigorous  constitution,  strong  mental  powers  and  great  kindness 
of  heart. 

Dr.  Abraham  H.  Senseny,  of  whom  we  propose  to  furnish  a  brief 
sketch,  is  the  son  of  Jeremiah,  and  was  born  in  Chambersburg, 
February,  181 1,  and  was  brought  up  and  educated  there,  receiving  the 
usual  classical  education  afforded  in  first  rate  country  academies. 

Graduating  in  Medicine  at  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1835,  he 
began  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  the  same  year.  At  once,  he 
inherited  an  extensive  business,  which  his  splendid  ability  increased 
and  has  retained  until  the  present  day.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he 
has  had  a  larger  and  more  varied  experience  than  any  physician  who 
has  ever  practised  in  his  neighbourhood.  For  more  than  forty  weary 
years,  he  has  laboured  with  scarce  a  relaxation,  practising  all  the 
branches  of  his  profession,  adding  lustre  to  the  family  name,  which,  for 
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almost  one  hundred  years  has  been  renowned  in  the  medical  annals  of 
Franklin  county. 

Too  busy  in  ministrations  to  the  sick  to  give  much  time  to  composi- 
tion, he  has  nevertheless  contributed  occasionally  to  medical  periodicals, 
is  an  habitual  reader  of  new  medical  publications,  and  somehow  finds 
leisure  hours  for  the  perusal  of  leading  works  in  literature,  for  which 
he  has  a  decided  taste.  By  a  rare  facult)-  of  mental  endosmosis — to 
borrow  a  word  from  the  science — he  absorbs  the  leading  points  in  a 
book,  which  a  singularly  retentive  and  well  trained  memory  presents  for 
ready  use.  A  record  of  the  interesting  forms  of  disease  which  have 
come  under  his  observation  would  be  a  treasure  to  the  profession,  and 
would  rank  high  as  atn.atisr  in  clinical  medicine.  In  every  respect  he 
is  competent  to  the  task,  being  a  discriminating  observer,  a  judici(jus 
therapeutist,  and  a  clear  and  cxpn'ssive  writrr. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  I  )r.  Scnsmy  are  quickiu-ss  and 
acut(!ness  of  perception,  promptness  of  action,  and  unwearying  energy. 
With  intuition  he  perceives  the  nature  of  a  disease,  and  with  great 
rapidity  brings  his  resources  to  bear  upon  its  reliel. 

The  Doctor  is  eminendy  a  social  personage,  ot  strong  attachments 
and  prepossessions.  In  the  care  of  the  seriously  sit  k,  he  is  all  gende- 
ness  and  affection,  but  emphatic  and  positive  to  the  querulous  and 
intermeddling.  No  member  of  liis  community  is  more  (luot.-d  for  racy 
anecilotes,  and  quaint  and  pungent  sayings.  His  gnat  repiititinn  fills 
his  rooms  with  patients,  takes  him  long  journeys  from  home  in  con- 
sultations, ami  draws  numlxTs  of  students  to  his  office. 

Three  of  his  sons  have  entireil  the  profession  ;  the  eldest,  William 
1).  Senseny,  M.  D.,  a  youth  ol  rare  virtues,  a  lew  months  alt.  r  coni- 
jjleting  his  course,  died  from  a  rapid  illness,  contracted  from  a  ton 
severe  application  to  his  studies ;  the  remaining  two.  I  )i  B.  Rush 
and  lulgar  N.,  survive,  and  we  hope  will  transmit  th<-  medical  fame  (jf 
their  ancestrv  unsullied  to  future  historians. 


HON.  ALEXANDER  THOMSON. 

|MONG  the  men  who,  by  force  of  character  and  purity  of  Hfe,  have 
exerted  a  lasting  influence  upon  the  people  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  Cumberland  valley,  we  cannot  omit  to  mention  the 
Hon.  Alexander  Thomson.  He  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  early 
settlers  upon  the  Conococheague,  in  Franklin  county,  about  five  miles 
from  Chambersburg.  Alexander  Thomson,  his  grandfather,  emigrated 
from  Scotland  in  1771,  embarking  from  Greenock  with  his  wife  and 
twelve  children,  and  arriving  in  Boston  in  September  of  that  year.  He 
was  a  farmer,  and  his  sturdy  character  may  be  gathered  from  the 
perusal  of  a  long-  letter  written  by  him  in  August,  1773,  to  a  friend  in 
Scotland,  from  his  farm  which  he  called  "  Corkerhill,"  after  the  name 
of  his  ancestral  home.  He  states  that  he  wished  to  settle  two  of  his 
sons  upon  farms  in  Scotland,  and  that  for  five  years  he  looked  around 
for  such  as  would  answer  their  purpose.  He  says:  "I  traveled 
through  the  country  for  twenty  miles  around  the  place  where  I  lived, 
but,  though  I  found  plenty  of  vacant  farms,  I  told  you  before  and  I 
declare  it  again  on  the  word  of  an  honest  man,  that  I  could  see  no 
farm  for  which  the  laird  did  not  ask  more  than  double  the  rent  it 
was  worth,  so  that  if  I  had  meddled  with  any  of  them  I  saw  well  that 
my  sons  would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  rent,  and  that  in  three  or  four 
years  I  would  not  have  one  shilling  to  rub  upon  another.  After  I  had 
spent  so  much  time  and  labour  to  no  purpose  I  confess  that  at  length 
I  conceived  a  sort  of  distaste  for  the  lairds." 

The  spirit  and  sentiments  which  actuated  the  Scotch  emigrants  of 
whom  Alexander  Thomson  was  a  noble  type,  are  best  gathered  by 
further  extracts  which  we  proeeed  to  make  from  this  letter.  After 
having  given  an  account  of  the  selection  of  his  farm  and  its  improve- 
ments, he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  This  is  the  best  poor  man's  country  in  the 
world,  for  the  price  of  provisions  is  cheap  and  the  price  of  labour  is 
dear.  *  *  *  *  The  richest  soil  in  all  North  America  is  on  the 
rivers  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  I  intended  to  have  gone  and  settled 
there  at  first  but  my  wife  did  not  incline  to  go  so  far  back  at  that  time, 
and  that  was  the  reason  I  made  a  purchase  so  soon  and  did  not  take 
Dr.  Witherspoon's  advice;  but  I  made  the  purchase  on  the  road  that 
leads  to  the  Ohio  river,  and,  as  I  am  told,  I  am  just  1 50  miles  from 
Fort  Pitt ;  as  soon  as  we  have  this  plantation  put  into  some  order,  I 
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and  one  of  my  sons  will  go  back  and  tak<:  up  a  large  tract  for  the 
rest  of  my  children.  *  *  *  *  Wg  are  in  no  fear  that  any  harm 
will  be  done  us  by  the  Indians.  I  have  seen  many  of  them,  and  by  all 
that  I  can  hear,  they  are  a  harmless  people  except  they  be  offended  or 
wronged.  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  any  bickerings  with  them,  but  it 
would  not  be  a  small  number  of  enemies  that  would  terrify  us  or  even 
those  about  Fort  Pitt,  for  besides  a  well  trained  militia  we  all  have 
guns  in  our  hands,  for  there  is  no  disarming  act  or  game  act  as  with  you. 
*  *  *  *  ^^.  \^2i\nt.  the  privilege  of  choosing  our  ministers,  school- 
masters, constabl(.s  and  all  other  parish  officers,  for  laying  and  collect- 
ing all  necessary  assrssmr  nts.  In  our  law  courts  tin-  poor  are  in  no 
danger  of  being  Ijrowljcateii  and  borne  down  by  the  rich.  With 
respect  to  our  laws,  tiny  are  mad(!  by  those  u ho  are  not  nominally 
only  but  really  our  reijrcscMitalivcs,  for  without  any  bribes  or  pensions 
they  are  chosen  by  ourselves,  and  every  freeholder  has  a  vote.  *  *  * 
I  might  write  to  you  at  large  about  the  religious  libert>  which  is 
enjoyed  in  this  province  in  the  most  extensive  manner." 

The  daring  enterprise,  couraj^e  and  self-reliance,  tiie  r<  spi d  for  the 
rights  of  the  poor,  and  the  reverence  for  law,  the  love  of  freedom,  anti 
the  iiulepeiulent  thought  which  are  here  revealed,  are  the  character 
istics  of  the  Scoteh  and  Scotch-Irish  which  have  made  so  lasting  an 
impress  upon  our  republican  government.  Iluse  men  and  their 
descendants,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say,  had  more  to  do  than 
any  other  equal  number  of  men,  not  only  in  moulding,  but  in  sus- 
taining botli  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  and  making  sm  nsstul.  the 
American  Republic. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Alexander  Thomson's  "distaste  for  the 
lairds  "  should  drive  the  sturdy  Cameronian  farmer  from  Si  otlaiul  t<i 
America,  and  that  the  first  man  with  whom  he  fuuml  himself  in  con- 
ference as  to  his  future  plans  and  prospects  was  Dr.  John  Wither 
spoon,  at  Princeton,  the  Presbyterian  preacher,  who  a  lew  years  after- 
wards enrolled  his  name  among  the  Sij^mers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  letter  from  which  \v<;  have  quoted  discloses  a 
character  which  would  he  in  full  sympathy  with  one  who,  at  that  time, 
was  helping  to  give  form  and  direction  to  the  :.^n>win-  sentiment  in 
favour  of  freedom  and  self  government. 

Th<\  were  both  believers  in  that  creed  of  which,  in  tracing  its 
politit  al  inlluence.  Bancroft  has  so  happily  saitl.  that  •  it  owned  no  king, 
but  the  King  of  Heaven ;  no  aristocracy  but  of  the  redeemed ;  no 
bondage  but  the  hop<less,  infinite,  and  eternal  l)oiula-<  of  sin:"  that  it 
"invoketl   intelligence  against  Satan,  tin-  great  enemy  of  the  human 
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race,     *     *     *     *     ^nd  nourished  its  college  with  corn  and  strings  of 
wampum,  and  in  every  village  built  the  free  school." 

Of  the  men  who  professed  this  creed,  he'  further  said,  "they  went 
forth  in  confidence  that  men  who  were  kindling  with  the  same  exalted 
instincts  would  listen  to  their  voice,  and  be  effectively  called  into  the 
brunt  of  battle  by  their  side  ;  and  standing  serenely  amidst  the  crum- 
bling fabrics  of  centuries  of  superstition,  they  had  faith  in  one  another."  ■ 
With  these  sentiments  animating  him,  it  was  but  natural  that  his  sons 
should  be  found,  as  several  of  them  were,  in  the  American  army, 
during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

It  was  from  such  an  ancestry  that  Alexander  Thomson,  the  subject 
of  our  sketch,  descended.  His  father,  Archibald  Thomson,  was  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  Scotch  emigrant  who  served  as  soldiers  in  the  Reyo- 
lution. 

Alexander,  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  was  born  in  Franklin  county, 
Pa.,  January  1 2,  1 788. .  His  parents  both  died  young,  leaving  a  family 
of  five  children,  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
Alexander  was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle,  Andrew  Thomson,  to  learn 
the  trade  of  a  sickle  maker.  No  statement  that  we  could  make  would 
more  strikingly  suggest  the  rapid  progress,  and  revolution  in  the 
industries  of  the  Cumberland  valley,  than  this  one.  Notwithstanding 
the  immense  crops  which  are  annually  gathered  from  its  fertile  fields, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  one  sickle  maker  could  find  remunerative 
employment  to-day,  were  he  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the  business  from 
the  Susquehanna  to  the  Tennessee. 

While  acquiring  his  trade  he  manifested  his  love  of  study,  and  by 
the  time  he  was  through  his  apprenticeship  he  had  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  Latin,  and  became  well  versed  in  the  English  poets.  Milton 
was  his  favourite^  and  a  retentive  memory  enabled  him  in  his  later 
years  frequendy  to  gratify  his  friends  by  reciting  many  of  the  most 
admired  passages. 

Among  the  Presbyterian  ministers  who,  at  that  early  day,  made 
occasional  visits  into  that  part  of  the  Cumberland  valley,  was  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Grier,  the  father  of  the  late  Justice  Grier,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  intelligence  and  studious  habits  of  the  young 
sickle  maker  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Grier,  and  he  invited  him 
to  his  home  at  Northumberland,  where  it  was  the  expectation  that  he 
would  pursue  his  own  studies,  and,  while  so  engaged,  instruct  the  sons 
of  his  friend  in  Greek  and  Latin.  After  three  years  spent  in-  this 
occupation,  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  went  to  Bedford  to  escape. 
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as  1)1   believed,  the  injurious  influences  of  the  climate  of  the  Susciuc 
hanna  upon  his  system. 

At  Bedford  he  took  charge  of  the  academy,  and  studied  law  with 
Judge  Riddle.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  attained  the 
confidence  of  the  public  both  as  a  man  and  a  lawyer.  He  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  after- 
wards represented  the  district  in  Congress,  from  1824  to  1S26.  To 
the  discharge  of  his  public  duties  he  brought  the  same  untiring 
industry  and  scrupulous  fid<rlitv  that  were  his  characteristics  through 
life. 

He  took  a  very  warm  int«T«:st  in  the  welfare  of  the  E)istrict  of 
Columbia  during  his  term  in  Conj^nss,  and  so  zealously  and  succlss- 
fully  did  he  labour  in  that  behali  that  his  services  were  i^ratefully 
recogni/«Ml  by  the  i  iti/rns  of  Washington,  who  had  his  portrait  painted 
and  placed  in  the  City  liall.  .About  the  t-nd  of  his  Congressional 
caret'r  he  was  appointed  l>y  the  (iovirnor  to  a  Judgeship  in  the  city 
of  Laiuastcr.  He  occupic-il  that  position  for  a  very  brief  time  before 
lie  was  appointed  for  life,  President  Judge  of  tlu-  Judicial  l)istri(  t  com 
pos(;(l  of  the  ooiintiis  of  SonuTstt.  Bedford  and  Franklin,  after  which 
he  r<  inovcti  from  Hetlford  to  Chamlx-rsbur-.  This  position  he  ftllctl 
until  his  term  expinnl  under  the  iimited  tenure  of  the  aimnilctl  (."oiisti 
tution  of  iS,^S.  lie  was  sucxccdctl  in  this  orticc  by  tin-  Hon.  Jeremiah 
S.  Hla(  k,  before  whom  he  at  once  entered  upon  a  laborious  and  suc- 
cessful practice  in  the  ilistrict,  atteniling  the  eoiirts  of  all  the  counties 
and  beinj^  eni^aj^ed  in  many  important  cases.  .Among  thi;  first  <  .i^.  s 
he  tried  before  lutlije  Black,  after  his  own  retirement  from  tlie  bench, 
was  one  which  exiiied  considerable  interest  in  Franklin  county — the 
case  of  Wilson  aj^ainst  Hi.i;K<r,  reported  in  7  Watts  &  Sergeant, 
involving  the  title  to  valuable  lands  near  St.  Thomas,  anti,  as  a  question 
of  law.  the  conclusiveness  ol  decrees  ot  the  Orphans'  Court.  He  was 
associated  in  this  case  with  Hon.  Ceor^-e  Chambers,  and  opposed  by 
Missrs.  Bard  and  .Mcl^nahan.  In  cases  of  like  importance  through- 
out the  district,  and  as  the  adversary  or  colleague  of  such  lawyers  as 
those  already  named.  Thomas  J.  McC"ulloh,  Frederick  Smith,  John  F. 
I  >enny  and  Joseph  Ch.imbers,  in  I'ranklin  county,  James  M.  Russell. 
William  I. yon.  and  .\le.xander  King,  in  Bedford  county,  Joshua  F.  C  ox 
and  others,  in  Sonu  rset  county,  he  continued  in  the  practic<!  of  his 
profession  until  his  death,  which  occurred  suddenly  from  paralysis, 
.\ugust  2<l.  1S4S. 

In  atlilition  to  his  pri>t<  ssional  l.ilMnirs  in  the  courts,  he  also  fille<l  the 
Professorship  in  the  1-aw  School  connected  with  Marsliall  Collej^e.     In 
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this  capacity  he  had  in  his  office  a  number  of  students,  and  in  his 
attention,  to  them  he  was  most  diHgent.  His  classes  were  not  large 
enough  for  formal  lectures,  but  when  not  absent,  attending  the  courts 
in  the  district,  so  devoted  was  he  to  his  students  that  at  least  three 
times  in  each  week,  he  had  them  assemble,  and  often  for  two  hours  in 
the  early  morning  he  would  examine  them,  and  give  them  the  most 
valuable  running  commentaries  upon  the  various  branches  of  element- 
ary law.  The  interest  he  took  in  his  students  and  the  paternal  ca're  he 
manifested  for  them,  endeared  him  to  them  all,  and  it  has  been  .a 
source  of  gratification  to  his  family  that  his  memory  has  ever  been 
cherished  with  feelings  of  gratitude  as  well  as  of  affection  by  the 
numerous  gentlemen  who  studied  under  his  care.  Among  these  were 
his  nephew,  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  late  United  States  Senator, 
and  now  Governor  of  Indiana,  Hon.  John  Scott,  late  United  States 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  Hon.  T.  B.  Kennedy,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Franklin  county  bar,  and  President  of  the  Cumberland 
Valley  Railroad  Company. 

Judge  Thomson  was  not  only  a  busy  lawyer,  but  he  took  an  active  part 
in  everything  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lived.  He  was  an  active  member  and  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Chambersburg,  a  director  of  the  bank,  a  trustee  of  the 
academy,  and  in  all  his  relations  he  maintained  an  unsullied  character 
and  enjoyed  the  respect  of  his  associates.  As  a  judge  he  was  labo- 
rious and  conscientious  in  the  examination  of  every  case  which  came 
before  him ;  he  maintained  the  dignity  of  his  high  office,  and  his 
decisions  were  the  result  of  a  sound  judgment  guided  by  the  highest 
learning  of  his  profession.  As  a  lawyer,  he  was  esteemed,  not  only 
for  his  industry  and  courtesy,  but  for  his  legal  and  literary  attainments. 
He  commanded  the  confidence  of  the  profession  and  the  community 
by  his  moral  and  religious  worth.  The  benevolence  of  his  heart  did 
not  stop  in  wishing  well  to  his  fellows,  and  when  the  unfortunate 
claimed  his  aid  his  beneficence  was  limited  only  by  his  ability  to  do 
good  and  kind  acts.  We  remember  well  how  an  unfortunate  man 
who  applied  to  him  in  his  office  for  assistance  feelingly  and  gratefully 
responded  as  he  left  the  dpor,  and  how  the  Judge,  looking  after  him, 
said,  '^non  ignara  malt  miseris  succurrere  disco"  No  one  present  ever 
forgot  the  incident  or  the  quotation. 

It  was  his  delight  to  gather  the  young  about  him,  and  he  was  often 
seen  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  the  delighted  students  from  the  Female 
Seminary  of  Chambersburg,  who  had  learned  from  his  genial  nature 
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and  cordial  hospitality  that  his  house  always  furnished  a  welcome 
second  only  to  that  of  their  own  homes. 

Judge  Thomson  was  twice  married,  first  to  Miss  Abbie  Blythe,  of 
Bedford,  and  after  her  death  to  Miss  Jane  Graham,  of  Stoystown, 
Somerset  county,  who  still  lives  his  widow.  Of  the  children  of  his 
first  marriage  there  now  survive  him  Dr.  Alexander  Thomson,  of  Mt. 
Savage,  Md.,  and  Mrs.  John  Culbertson,  of  Springfield.  Missouri. 
George  Thomson,  Dr.  William  Thomson,  a  Professor  and  eminent 
Oculist  in  Philadelphia,  Frank  Thomson,  General  Manager  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  James  B.  Dayton,  of  Camden, 
N.  J.,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lesley,  widow  of  James  Lesley,  late  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  War  Department,  are  children  of  his  second  marriage. 
Of  these  descendants  four  sons  and  two  sons-in-law  were  actively 
engaged  in  the  military  service  during  the  recent  strii^;i,^le  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Government  It  may  here  be  added,  that  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.,  was  conferred  on  Judge  Thomson,  by  Marshall 
College,  in  1840. 

No  stronger  encouragement  can  b<'  given  to  the  parents  who  bring 
up  their  children  in  the  way  in  which  the)'  should  j^jo  than  the  history 
of  the  numerous  descendants  of  Alexander  Thomson,  of  "  Corkerhill." 
They  number  among  them  not  only  the  subject  of  this  sketch  and  his 
descendants  and  many  others  bearing  his  own  name,  but  the  Agncws, 
of  New  York,  the  Wyliis,  of  Philadelphia,  the  Watsons,  of  Pittsburgh, 
the  Ilendrickses,  of  Indiana,  many  of  whom  have  filled  with  honour 
positions  alike  in  the  high  and  the  humbler  walks  of  life. 
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ON.  ALEXANDER  THOMSON,  President  Judge  of  the 
Sixteenth  Judicial  District,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
jurists  of  the  Commonwealth.  Before  his  elevation  to  the 
bench,  he  had  served  with  celebrity  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  A  close 
student  and  a  cultivated  scholar,  he  was  an  ardent  friend  of  literature 
and  a  generous  patron  of  education.  All  the  advantages  that  culture 
could  confer  were  bestowed  upon  his  children,  and  the  distinguished 
father  has  been  amply  repaid  for  his  paternal  solicitude  by  the  reputa- 
tion which  his  sons  have  added  to  the  family  name. 

Of  these  sons,  the  eldest,  Alexander  Thomson,  M.  D.,  after  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Franklin  county,  turned  his  attention  to  medi- 
cine, and  for  many  years  has  been  an  honored  and  successful  prac- 
titioner of  the  healing  art  in  Maryland.  During  the  war,  he  held 
prominent  positions  in  the  Medical  Department,  and  discharged  his 
duties  with  characteristic  fidelity  and  modesty.  The  fifth  and  youngest 
son,  Frank,  became  a  practical  engineer,  won  distinction  as  a  railroad 
superintendent,  and  is  now  General  Manager  of  the  gigantic  Pennsyl- 
vania road. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch,  Dr.  William  Thomson,  was  the  fourth  son 
of  Judge  Thomson.  He  was  born  in  beautiful  and  historic  Chambers- 
burg,  on  the  28th  day  of  January,  1833  ;  was  carefully  educated,  under 
his  father's  watchful  eye,  at  the  Chambersburg  Academy,  at  that 
■period  one  of  the  most  noted  seats  of  learning  in  the  state,  conducted 
by  a  brilliant  preceptor,  whose  fame  brought  pupils  from  far  and  near 
to  receive  a  training,  in  the  classics  especially,  not  inferior  to  the  best 
of  our  colleges. 

.Drawn  to  the  profession  in  which  he  was  to  acquire  such  high  rank 
he  entered  the  office  of  the  late  Dr.  John  C.  Richards,  one  of  the  most 
elegant  gentlemen  and  ablest  practitioners,  and  completed  his  pupil- 
age under  his  accomplished  brother,  Alexander  Thomson,  of  Mount 
'Savage,  Maryland.  In  1855,  he  graduated  at  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
and  b^gan  his  successful  career  near  Philadelphia.  When  the  war 
broke  out,  in  1861,  he  relinquished  a  lucrative  practice,  was  admitted, 
after  an  examination  by  the  proper  board,  to  the  regular  army,  as 
Assistant  Surgeon,  before  any  volunteer  troops  were  organized,  and 
was  assigned  to  duty  witlv  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  which  he 
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served  either  in  the  field,  or  at  its  base  at  Washington,  until  tlic  close 
of  the  war.     Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July,  1861,  he  was 
stationed  at  Alexandria,  in  the  first  General  Hospital  organized,  and 
during  the  fall  and  winter  succeeding,  he  had  charge  of  more  than 
three  hundred  beds.     In    May,    1862,  he  was  ordered  to  a  (ieneral 
Hospital,  at  Portsmouth,  \'a.,  where  he  remained  until  August,  when  he 
reported  to  Surgeon  Letterman,  the  far-famed  Medical  Director  of  the 
army  of  the   Potomac,  (at  Head  Quarters,   Harrison   Landing.)   who 
placed  him  in  his  office  as  his  assistant,  and  in  this  capaiity.  he  fol- 
lowed the  army  on   the  staff  of  McClellan.     .After   the   iioily  waited 
battle  of  South   Mountain,  at  which  he  was  present,  he  was  ordered 
by  the  Medical  Director  "to  take  charge  ot  all  the  hospitals,"  and  had 
the  care  of  the  wounded  at  Middletown,  until  they  were  gathered  into 
temporary  hospitals  and  finally  transported  to  Frederick.     Rejoining 
the  Head  Quarters,  after  the  battle  of  .Xntietam.  lie  was   |)laced   in 
charge  of  the  transportation  of  the  wounded  to  the  hospitals  at  Ind 
erick  and  Baltimore.     In  the  "  Medical  Recollections  ot  tiie  .Army  of 
the  I'otomac,"  by  Surgeon  Letterman,  published  by  the  .A|.|)ltioiis,  in 
1866,  the  author  thus  refers  to  the  servins  of  Dr.  Thomson  :  ".As  I 
anticipated,  the  wounded,  under  the  .supervision  i>t   Dr.  Thom-son,  who 
labored  with    so  much  diligence  and   so  much  efiei  t,  were  attended 
with  great  eare  and  skill,  and  the  hospitals  soon  placed  in  excellent 
order.      This   officer  may  feel   well   repaid   lor  all   die  dilliculties  he 
encountered,  by  the  complimentary  manner  in  which  the   President, 
when  on  his  way  to  the  battle  field  ot  Antietam,  spoke  of  the  condition 
of  the  hospitals,  and  the  i^rcat  care  of  the  wounded  in  them."     .Sul>sr 
(juently  to  the  Maryland  campaign,  while  the  army  was  advancing  into 
X'irginia,  Dr.  Thomson  remained  on  duty  at  I  lead 'hjarters,  until  he 
was  sent  to  Washington  to  act  as  recorder  of  a  Hoard  convened  to 
examine  Medical  Officers. 

While  serving  as  assistant  to  the  Medical  Director,  he  organized  the 
system  of  "  Hrii^ade  .Supplies,"  which  was  issued  tliroiii^h  the  order  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  in  the  Circular  of  (  >a-.li<  r  4th,  i,S62, 
entitled  "Medical  .Sui)|>ly  Table  for  the  .Army  of  the  I'otomac  for 
iMcld  .Service,"  and  also  the  celebrated  Division  H'>-,|iital  System. 
promulj^aled  from  the  Medical  Din  cturs  office  of  .Army  of  Potomac,- 
( )i  itilx  r  30th,  1S02,  by  which,  in  the  language  of  Surgeon  Letterman, 
"The  Department  was  l)etler  able  than  ever  to  discharge  th'-  duties 
devoIvir)j4  upon  it :"  and  which  not  onl\  saved  the  lives  init  the  limbs,  to.. 
of  many  a  gallant  sulti  rer.  as  is  well  known  to  the  writer  of  tiiis  sk<  t<  h. 
I  hcse  reforms  w<  r<   so  lavorably  receiveii  and  were  so  productive  (>l 
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good,  that  they  were  re-issued  to  all  the  armies  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

In  February,  1863,  Dr.  Thomson  was  put  in  charge  of  Douglas 
Hospital,  Washington,  so  called  from  its  establishment  partly  in  the 
commodious  mansion  of  the  illustrious  Senator.  This  institution  was 
thoroughly  equipped,  and  was  managed  with  such  ability  that  it  became 
one  of  the  models  of  the. hospital  system.  The  Medical  Inspector  of 
United  States  Army  reported  to  Surgeon  General  Hammond  that  he 
found  it  in  "  perfect  condition  in  every  particular  part,"  and  "  had  no 
suggestions  to  offer."  Whereupon  the  Surgeon  General  added  to  the 
report,  that  "  such  a  testimonial  of  attention  to  duty  is  received  at  this 
office  with  satisfaction."  ^ 

The  extraordinary  fitness  displayed  by  Dr.  Thomson  for  hospital 
direction,  so  often  manifested,  was  not  overlooked  by  the  head  of  the 
Medical  Department,  and  he  was  elevated  to  the  responsible  position 
of  the  Medical  Inspector  of  Department  of  Washington,  which  con- 
tained perhaps  the  largest  number,  certainly  the  most  completely 
appointed  hospitals  ever  established  for  wounded  soldiers.  The 
immense  system  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the- youthful  in- 
spector may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  contained  over  23,000 
beds  ;  and  that  in  the  year  1864  it  provided  for  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  patients  ! 

In  this  responsible  and  honourable  position  he  remained  with  in- 
creasing credit,  until  the  overthrow  of  the  Rebellion  and  the  general 
abandonment  of  the  hospitals  ;  when  he  was  re-assigned  for  a  few 
months  to  "  Douglas,"  one  of  the  last  to  remain  open,  and  then  returned 
to  his  duties  as  Inspector,  rewarded  by  two  brevets.  In  1866,  he  took 
charge  of  a  post  hospital,  established  for  the  treatment  of  cholera,  then 
epidemic.  In  1867,  having  passed  a  second  examination,  and  having 
been  promoted,  he  was  sent  to  Louisiana,  and  served  there  until  1868, 
when  he  resigned  to  engage  in  a  wider  and  fuller  and  more  dis- 
tinguished field. 

He  has  left  his  name  enrolled  among  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
medical  officers  who  were  connected  with  the  United  States  Army,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  industrious.  The  splendid  monu- 
*ment  of  American  surgery,  the  Army  Medical  Museum  at  the  nation's 
capital,  in  papers  and  specimens  bears  witness  to  his  professional  work  ; 
and  he  holds  the  proud  distinction  in  its  published  catalogue  of  being  its 
largest  contributor. 

After  his  resignation  from  the  army  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where 
he  was  'welcomed  by  the   eminent  professionaLbrathfirhoocl    in  that 
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centre  of  medical  science.  He  was  elected  to  all  their  societies :  a 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Member  of  Pathological  Sociot)-. 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Bioloi^ical  Society,  County  Medical 
Society,  Neurological  Society  of  New  \'ork,  and  American  Ophthalmo- 
logical  and  Otological  Society,  etc.,  and  was  attending  physician  to  the 
Hospital  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  Church  Home  for 
Children.  The  position  in  these  hospitals  he  resigned  ti)  devote  him- 
self to  the  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear  exclusively.  In  1868.  he  was 
elected  to  the  staff  of  the  Wills'  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
and  is  now  serving  as  one  of  its  surgeons.  In  1873,  he  was  appointed 
Clinical  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Eye  and  Ear,  at  JetilTson  Medical 
College,  where  he  gives  practical  instruction  to  the  hundreds  of  pupils 
who  crowd  the  gates  of  that  famous  tem])le  of  medical  science. 

Dr.  Thomson  stands  in  the  front  rank  ot  Ophtlialmic  suri^nons.  He 
has  contributed  largely  and  \(\\v.n  very  valuable  papers  to  the  litera- 
ture of  his  specialty,  and  has  made  important  additions  to  its  sciciuc 
and  art.  Professor  Gross,  when  preparing  the  late -edition  of  his 
"System  of  Surgery,"  the  most  comprehensive  medical  Ixxik  protluced 
in  this  country,  placed  the  section  on  the  1  )is<asrs  and  Injuries  of  tlie 
Eye  in  Dr.  Thomson's  hands  for  rt\  ision,  ami  in  the  preface  to  the 
work,  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  txilusively  t"  the  Doctor  "  for 
his  valualjle  remarks  upon  refraction  and  accommodation." 

In  many  respects  Dr.  Thomson  is  a  remarkable  man.  A  more 
genial  and  brilliant  conversationalist  can  scarcely  be  tound ;  a  better 
thinker  and  harder  worker  we  need  not  seek  to  find.  Music,  art.  and 
literature  furnish  him  with  recreation,  but  his  study  is  the  s.-vere 
science  of  his  vocation.  .\s  a  lecturer  he  is  said  to  be  charming,  his 
facility  of  e.xplaining  is  striking  and  his  w.  alth  of  expression  unsur- 
passed. As  an  operator  he  is  quick,  sure  and  skilful ;  as  an  adviser, 
sagacious  and  authoritative.  In  general  surijery  he  had  acquired 
great  experience,  and  had  performed  its  most  formidable  operations ; 
in  the  more  delicate  surgery  of  the  e)e  and  ear  lie  is  a  recognized 
master. 
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iHE  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  Hon.  Alexander  Thomson,  Judge 
of  the  Sixteenth  Judicial  District,  Frank  Thomson,  was  bom 
at  Chambersburg,  on  July  5th,  1841.  His  preliminary  and 
classical  education  were  obtained  at  the  Chambersburg  Academy  which 
has  given  culture  to  so  many  men  who  have  since  reflected  credit 
upon  this  excellent  school.  When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  deter- 
mined to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  railway  business,  and  for  that 
purpose,  entered  the  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  Altoona, 
There  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Thomas  A.  Scott,  then  the  General 
Manager  of  the  line,  who  recognized  his  natural  ability,  and  by  valuable 
advice  directed  his  practical  studies  towards  the  administration  as  well 
as  to  the  construction  and  equipment  of  railroads  and  their  machinery. 

Upon  the  commencement  of  the  Rebellion,  Mr.  Scott  was  summoned 
to  the  aid  of  the  Government ;  and  immediately  after  the  memorable 
attack  upon  the  soldiers  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1861,  Mr.  Thomson  was  detailed  by  Mr.  Scott  for  duty  in  the 
military  railway  system,  which  was  then  just  being  organized — the 
efficiency  of  which  contributed  so  essentially  to  the  final  success  of  the 
Government  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Rebellion. 

At  Alexandria,  Va.,  early  in  1861,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
he  was  taking  those  practical  lessons  in  restoring  shops,  machinery 
and  rolling  stock,  disabled  by  the  retreating  southern  forces ;  in 
re-building  bridges,  shoveling  out  cuts  which  had  been  filled,  and  con- 
structing the  roads  and  telegraph  lines  to  keep  pace  with  the  advancing 
troops ;  in  transporting  men,  munitions,  wounded,  and  the  various 
material  requisite  for  an  army,  with  no  fixed  organization  or  schedules ; 
and  in  repairing  the  damages  of  sudden  retreats  or  unexpected  raids ; 
and  to  such  training  he  owes  the  self-confidence  and  fertility  of 
resource  which  were  used  with  such  signal  results  in  the  great 
emergencies  elsewhere  before  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  thus 
employed  in  the  Department  of  the  Potomac  until  July  ist,  1862,  when 
he  was  sent  to  the.  west  and  assigned  to  duty  with  the  military  roads 
south  of  Nashville,  which  were  used  by  Gen.  Buell's  army,  operating  on 
the  line  of  Decatur,  Huntsville  and  Stevenson.  During  this  campaign 
the  military  railroad  played  a  conspicuous  part,  since  it  was  requisite 
to    accomplish  the    necessary  concentration  of  tromj^^hatthe  men 
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munitions  of  war,  supplies,  etc..  from  the  various  lines  south  of  Nash- 
\  ill'-  should  be  safely  transported  over  three  hundred  miles  of  road  in 
tlic  enemy's  country. 

Having  accompanied  the  army  during  its  famous  march  through 
Kentucky,  Mr.  Thomson  was  directed  to  return  to  the  .Army  of  tiie 
Potomac,  and  took  part  in  the  railwa)  achievements  of  the  .Antietam 
campaign.  Afterwards  he  was  appointed  as  Assistant  v^uperintendent 
of  the  lines  south  of  Acquia  Creek,  which  were  used  for  tht-  supply  ol 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  during  the  commandership  of  Burnsidc  and 
Hooker,  and  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg;  and  Chancellorsville. 

He  was  then  recalled  to  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
and  assigned  to  a  position  which  he  held  for  one  month  only,  being 
again  honoured  by  a  request  from  Col.  Thomas  •.  Scott,  then  s|)crially 
detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  aid  him  in  the  ^realist  tr.insport- 
ation  inovciiicnt  of  the  war — in  the  removal  of  two  entire  C(>ri)s,  the 
MIcvcnth  and  Twelfth,  with  their  full  equipment  ol  artillery,  horses, 
\vaj,(oiis,  (amp  utensils,  tents,  hospital  sii|)()lies  and  lia^^^i^^aj^e,  from  the 
front  of  the  Army  of  the  I'otoniac,  near  Washington,  to  the  .Army  ol  the 
Lumlxriand,  at  Chattan'joga.  Iliis  difficult  feat  wa^  d'  "ined  r(i|iiisitc 
for  the  salvation  ot  the  .Army  ol  the  Cumberland,  and  was  fully  ac- 
complished in  the  short  spate  of  fourteen  days. 

The  battle  of  Rosccran/,  at  Chickamauga,  the  rctirini;  of  the  army 
to  Cluttanoo^a.  its  environment  by  Hrai^'g's  army,  the  inadetpKK  y  ot 
its  line  of  su|)i)ly,  its  desperate  condition  when  (i' nr-ral  Grant  was 
assioneil  to  its  commanil.  ar<-  matters  of  history.  It  b<'i:atne  necessary 
that  the  line  of  railroad,  miserably  constructed  and  <(iiiipped,  running 
through  a  coimH\  thickly  inlesteii  by  guerillas,  and  subjei  t  to  constant 
interruption  from  siiccesstui  raids,  should  be  rendered  capable  of 
transmitting  re-inlorcenients  and  su|)|ilies  enough  to  enable  our  army 
to  advance.  .Mr.  Thomson  was  placed  in  charge  of  thestr  lines  south 
ol  Nashville  to  accomplish  this  arduous  task,  in  which  he  entirely 
succecdeil,  and  thus  contributed  in  an  essential  manner  to  those  bril- 
liant military  movements  which  not  only  relieved  our  own  army  but 
enabled  it  to  assume  the  ai^^ressive  with  such  splendid  results. 

.At  the  request  of  the  chiel  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  he  then  rcsi^neil  from  the  military  service  and  was  ap(>ointed 
.Superintendent  ol  the  llastern  l)i\isic>n  of  the  Philadelphia  and  l>ie 
Railroad,  with  his  olVue  at  \\'illiams|iort,  and  assumed  charge  on  June 
I,  iSf)4:  in  this  |)osition  he  remained  until  March.  1.S73,  Ixing  detailed 
temporarily  in  iSf)5  i<>  mana^^e  the  ( )il  Creek  Railroad,  durini;  tin 
great  oil  e\t  itcMuent  ol  that  period.  , 
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In  the  autumn  of  1871,  the  authorities  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
were  requested  by  the  Russian  Government  to  designate  a  skilful 
officer  to  accompany  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  and  be  responsible  for 
his  safety  in  an  extended  railway  journey  which  he  proposed  to  take 
through  the  country.  Mr.  Thomson  was  honored  by  their  selection, 
and  the  details  were  left  to  his  judgment.  Under  his  direction  one 
special  train,  fitted  up  with  every  convenience  and  comfort,  was  taken 
through  the  Eastern  States  and  Canada,  westward  to  Denver,  thence 
south  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence  to  Pensacola,  run  as  a  "  special  '•' 
over  the  various  roads,  an  entire  distance  of  six  thousand  miles, 
without  any  mishap  or  accident.  In  acfcnofwledgment  of  their  obliga- 
tion to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  the  following  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  PrdKdent  by  the  Russian  Admiral : 

Pensacola,  February  22d,  1872. 

Sir: — On  arriving  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  His  Imperial  Highness,  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexis,  begs  me  to  asKure  you  that  he  feels  great  pleasure  in  expressing  his  com- 
plete satisfaction  with  all  the  arrangements  made  by  Mr.  Frank  Thomson.  To 
conduct  a  large  party  over  nearly  six  thousand  miles  of  railway,  belonging  to  many 
different  companies,  without  the  slightest  misunderstanding  or  delay  during  the  whole 
journey,  requires  an  amount  of  intelligence,  experience,  foresight  and  energy,  which  we 
luckily  found  combined  in  the  gentleman  who  had  charge  of  the  expedition.  I  may 
add  that  Mr.  Thomson's  gentlemanly  manners  made  him  no  less  agreeable  as  a  com- 
panion, than  his  other  qualities  made  him  invaluable  as  a  manager.  As  Mr.  Frank 
Thomson  has  been  so  useful  to  the  guest  of  the  American  Nation,  I  trust  you  will  not 
regret  having  been  for  some  time  deprived  of  his  services. 

I  am  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

[signed,]  C.  POSSIET. 

To  J.  EDGAR  THOMSON, 

President  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Philadelphia. 

Whilst  Superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Division,  Mr.  Thomson  initiated 
some  valuable  improvements  in  the  construction  of  the  roadway,  and 
organized  a  system  of  track  inspection,  competitive  in  its  nature 
which  has  been  adopted  on  the  entire  road. 

In  March,  1873^  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Superintendent  of 
Motive  Power  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  placed  under  his 
charge  all  the  various  work  shops  of  the  entire  line,  and  all  of  the 
rolling  stock  of  all  descriptions,  together  with  over  one  thousand 
engines  in  active  service. 

On  July  I  St,  1874,  he  was  appointed  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  extending  from  New  York  to  Pittsburgh  with 
various    lines,  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie   Road  from  Sunbury  to 
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Erie,  of  the  Northern  Central  Railroad,  and  Baltimore  and  Potomac 
Railroad,  extending  from  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  Canandaigua, 
New  York,  and  of  the  West  Jersey  Railroad,  comprising  a  total  under 
one  control  of  twenty-three  hundred  miles;  and  these  duties  he  is  now 
successfully  dischargjing. 

Such  a  record  deserves  a  place  among  any  archives  of  men  of  our 
valley,  and  is  an  evidence  that  the  descendants  of  our  L^ood  stock 
possess  those  high  traits  which  animated  their  grandsires  a  century 
ago,  whilst  they  are  fully  alive  to  the  demands  of  the  progress  of 
to-day.  Although  quick  and  incisive  in  manner  in  business.  Frank 
Thomson  is  a  genial,  kindly  gentleman,  refined  in  all  his  tastes,  an  ap- 
preciative lover  of*  music,  fully  alive  to  the  charm  of  good  art,  and  a 
friend  of  culture  in  all  its  branches.  « 
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AKING  our  Generals  as  a  class,  they  presented  some  of  the 
finest  figures  of  men,  such  as  a  country  might  well  be  proud 
of  At  the  head  of  these  stands  the  splendid  Hooker  and 
the  "superb"  Hancock;  but  alongside  of  them  deserves  to  rank  a 
Division  Commander,  who,  for  capable  and  faithful  performance  of 
duty  certainly  had  no  superior.  That  officer  was  Major  General  S.  W. 
Crawford,  now  Colonel  Second  United  States  Infantrv. 

Tall,  well-formed,  in  due  proportion,  strongly  knit,  erect,  active  and, 
as  all  well-made  men  are,  graceful,  he  is  worthy  to  be  selected  as  a 
representative  of  our  Volunteer  superior  officers. 

Samuel  Wylie  Crawford  is  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  born  in 
Franklin  county,  a  student  of  the  State  University,  and  a  graduate  of 
the  class  of  1846;  a  graduate  of  the  Medical  Department  of  that  first 
class  institution,  in  1850,  which,  in  1867,  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  The  same  year  he  was  examined  by  the  United 
States  Army  Medical  Board,  and  stood  first  in  the  class  of  1850. 

His  first  commission  in  the  United  States  service  as  Assistant  Sur- 
geon, is  dated  loth  March,  1851,  and  he  served  in  Texas  from  1851  to 
1853,  and  in  New  Mexico,  from  1853  to  1856.  Six  years  of  frontier 
life !  ■  How  were  these  employed  ?  As  in  too  many  cases,  wasted  or 
worse  ?  Not  so  !  These  six  years  were  devoted  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession  and  to  scientific  research. 

Witness  his  paper,  now  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  upon  the  Flora 
and  Fauna  of  the  region  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  San  Saba, 
published  by  order  of  Congress,  and  his  collections  of  natural  history, 
in  the  then  wild  and  unexplored  territory  around  El  Paso  del  Norte. 

In  1856,  the  War  Department  conceded  permission  for  a  tour 
through  Mexico.  Here  again  profit,  and  not  pleasure,  was  the  object 
of  the  young  officer.  In  January,  1857,  he  was  the  first  to  carry  a 
barometer  to  the  summit  of  Popocatapetl,  (the  Volcan  Grande  de 
Mexico,)  accomplishing  the  arduous  task  accompanied  by  a  single 
guide.  A  Prussian  scientific  party,  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of 
their  government  to  confirm  the  discoveries  of  Humboldt,  having  given 
out,  the  actual  measurement  of  the"  American  volunteer  philosopher, 
was  the  one  reported  by  the  Prussian  accredited  agent.  Not  content 
with   his    first   achievement,    Crawford    again    ascended    the    volcano. 
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remained  all  night  in  the  crater,  was  let  down  by  cords  into  its  depths. 
and  brought  back  valuable  mineralogical  specimens  now  in  the  col- 
lection at  West  Point.  He  next  climbed  to  the  snowy  crown  of  "  The 
White  Woman."  Iztuchihuad,  (the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Mexico,)  and 
settled  the  vf-xed  question,  that  this  mountain  was  no  volcano,  demon- 
strating that  no  crater  existed,  l-'or  these  explorations  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Mexico.. 
.  August,  i860,  found  him  in  I  on  Moultrie,  Charleston  harbour. 
After  crossing  over  on  the  memorable  night  of  the  26th  >i  1  )eceml  cr, 
with  Anderson,  to  Fort  Sumter,  Crawford  returned  on  the  morninj;  ol 
the  27th,  to  Fort  Moultrie,  and  removed  thence  the  ammunition.  iSic. 
and  hospital  supplies.  Thenceforward  he  discharged  double  dui\.  his 
own  proper  functions  and  those  connected  with  the  command  of  a 
battery,  whose  three  guns  were  the  first  to  open  fire  on  Fort  Moultrie 
in  response  to  the  Rebel  bombardment  which  ushered  in  the  Cireat 
American  Conflict.  In  a  letter,  remarkable  for  the  warmth  as  well  as 
force  of  its  <-xpression,  (ieneral  Anderson  recommendeil  Crawford  to 
the  ct)nsideration  of  the  War  Department  and  askicl  that  he  be 
brevetted  for  his  services. 

Appointed  Major  13th  U.  S.  Infantry,  upon  the  recommemlation  of 
General  Scott,  Crawford  was  sent  to  serve  with  kosecraiis  in  West 
\'irginia.  lie  made  Crawford  his  Inspector  General,  and  the  subor- 
dinate justifietl  the  superior's  SI  lit  lion.  I  lad  not  "  the  stars  in  their 
courses  foui;lu  against  "  him.  Crawford  wouKl  have  accomplished  the 
passa^^e  of  the  New  river,  on  F'loyd's  flank — a  s«-vere  test  of  skill  and 
daring.  That  he  failed  was  no  fault  of  his;  and  such  an  estimate  did 
Kosecrans  put  on  the  ability  displayed  by  Crawford,  that  he  recom- 
mended him  for  one  of  the  two  appointments  as  Hri),'adicr  (ieiieral, 
whose  nomination  rested  with  him  (Rosecrans.) 

( )n  the  2Sth  of  l^'ebruar)',  1S02,  Crawford  received  his  commission 
as  Brigadier  General.  1  lis  first  service  w.is  with  Banks  in  the  .Shenan- 
iloah  valley.  Mis  first  active  command  was  the  I'irst  Brigade,  l-'irst 
I'ivislon.  Fifth  Corps,  with  whom  he  led  the  advance  into  \  irj^inia. 

Crawford's  tirsi  appearance  on  the  Ijattle  field  was  at  Cedar  Moun- 
tain. This  was  on  the  gth  ot  .Xugiist.  1862.  <  )n  this  iKcasion,  he.  with 
his  little  brigade  on  the  extreme  right,  was  ordered  to  charj,'e  across 
a  wide  opening  into  wooils  held  by  a  larj^^e  Confederate  force.  .Never- 
theless he  drove  the  enemy  from  their  strong  positions:  and  had  he 
been  adeciuately  supported,  this  would  have  Ix-en  the  decisive  move- 
ment of  the  day.  .As  it  was.  Ci.iulord  lost  over  half  his  ilf<i  tive  force  ; 
anil  if  our  .irmy  did  not  win  a  victory.  Crawforil  won  the  admiration  ol 
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all  cognizant  of  the  facts,  and  demonstrated  that  he  was  eminently 
worthy  of  the  star  which  the  prescient  intelligence  of  Rosecrans  had 
deemed  him  worthy  to  receive.  Throughout  the  Pope  campaign — a 
campaign  fought  with  surpassing  constancy  and  courage — Crawford 
did  his  duty  as  a  gallant  and  an  able  Brigadier. 

His  next  appearance  in  action  was  as  an  agent  in  one  of  the  most 
glorious  feats  of  arms  which  illustrate  the  records  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  when  he  led  in  his  West  Virginia  brigade  to  support  that 
victorious  assault  in  which  the  noble  Reno  fell,  paying,  although  a 
Virginian,  "  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  "  to  his  country,  in  Fox, 
next  Turner's  Gap,  of  the  South  Mountain ;  on  that  bright  battle 
Sabbath,  not  brighter  than  the  scene  and  triumph,  14th  September, 
1862. 

Three  days  later  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  (his)  the  First 
Division,  after  the  fall  of  the  good,  devoted  and  intrepid  Mansfield ; 
and,  after  assisting  to  carry  the  blood-drenched  corn  field  in  front  of 
the  Dunker*  Church — that  ebb  and  flow  of  slaughter  on  our  right  at 
Antietam — Crawford  received  a  wound  which  consigned  him  to  in- 
action for  the  ensuing  nine  months,  and  bids  fair  to  cripple  him  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

As  soon  as — nay,  before — he  was  fully  fit  for  active  duty,  on  his  own 
application  for  field  service,  at  the  special  request  of  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  Crawford  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Divisiom  com- 
prising three  Brigades  from  his  native  State,  known  as  the  "Pennsyl- 
vania Reserves." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  second  day — the  great  day  which  de- 
termined that  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war  at  the  east — perhaps  the 
decisive  battle  of  the  whole  war — should  be  fought  at  Gettysburg,  and 
fought  out  THERE,  Crawford  arrived  on  the  field  just  as  the  glorious  old 
fighting  Third  Corps,  sacrificed  at  Williamsburg,  on  the  Peninsula,  in 
the  Pope  campaign,  amid  the  harvest  of  death  at  Chancellorsville,  was 
being  cut  to  pieces,  not  driven  but  pressed  back  fcom  the  position  the 
maintenance  of  which  had  cost  such  hecatombs  of  its  best  and  bravest, 
having  been  reduced  from  a  strong  Corps  to  a  weak  Division.  Seizing 
the  colours  of  his  leading  regiment  as  they  fell  from  the  wounded  hand 
of  the  bearer,  Crawford  bore  them  aloft  on  his  saddle,  and,  like  the 
first  Bonaparte  at  Areola,  the  great  Austrian  Archduke  at  Aspern, 
and  the  Russian  Bayard  at  the  bridge  of  Licco,  led  on  a  charge  which 
retrieved  our  desperate  affairs  on  the  left. 

If  the  writer's  many   years'    study  of  military  history  entitles    his 
judgment  to  any  respect,  he  would  be  false  to  his  own  convictions  if  he 
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did  not  claim  for  Crawford  all  the  honours  due  to  a  resultive  •'  feat  of 
intrepidity." 

When  the  sublime  charge  of  the  enemy  had  resulted  in  glorious 
annihilation,  Crawford  was  the  first  to  assume  the  aggressive,  which, 
had  it  been  imitated,  or,  rather,  had  its  imitation  been  permitted,  the 
retreat  of  Lee  from  the  field  on  which  he  made  his  mightiest  and  most 
desperate  throw,  would  have  been  converted  into  a  catastrophe,  such 
as  his  allowed  escape  deferred  until  the  hunt  from  Petersburg  to 
Appomattox  Court  House. 

In  the  ensuing  "campaign  of  manct-uvres ;"  in  that  blood  bath 
from  the  Rapidan  to  the  James;  in  that  dreary  series  of  opi  ratliuis 
dignified  with  the  title  of  the  "  siege  of  Petersburg' — Richmond," 
Crawford  commanded  his  Division  with  dignity  and  ability. 

The  vastness  of  the  field  ;  the  intensity  of  the  labors  ;  the  sufftrini^s 
and  the  fighting  ;  the  thousand  accidents  which  smelted  the  actions  ol 
the  different  Divisions  into  an  amalgam;  which  rendered  the  detection 
difficult  of  even  the  richest  constituents ;  all  this,  as  well  as  space, 
render  it  impossible  to  go  into  details  of  what  Crawford  did,  and  did 
well,  at  the  head  of  the  Third  Division,  Fifth  Corps,  from  Lee's  defeat 
at  Gettysburg  to  his  surrender  at  Clover  Hill.  At  Williamsport,  at 
Manassts  (iap,  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  at  Spotsylvania,  on 
the  I'Veilerickshiiri;  road,  at  Alsop's  farm,  at  Bethesda  Church, 
Crawford  was  on  hand  with  his  "  Pennsylvania  Reser\es."  Their 
losses  attcsieil  the  fidelity  of  their  service. 

On  the  3 1  si  May.  1S64,  the  Reserves  were  mustered  out  of  service, 
and  Crawford  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  a  provisional 
Division — the  Secoml  Division  of  the  I'ifth  Corps;  and  at  Cold 
Harbor,  all  ol  the  regiments  (22)  c>t'  the  old  First  Corps  w.  re  formed 
into  a  Division  of  three  Brigades,  and  Crawford  ordered  to  its  com- 
mand, as  the  Third  Division.  Before  Petersburg,  in  the  hard  fight  on 
the  Weldon  Railroad,  and  in  the  labyrinthine  maze  of  Hatcher's  run, 
Crawford  did  his  Ixst  to  support  his  comrades,  his  commander,  and 
associate  corps,  .sliortly  alttr  he  was  brevetted  Major  Gemral  of 
\'olunteers. 

In  the  second  expedition  to  Hatcher's  run,  Crawford,  judging  from 
Lee's  report,  performed  efficient  service.  As  a  demonstration  of  the 
estimation  in  wliii  h  he  was  held,  he  was  at  this  time  ottered  the  com- 
mand of  the  Cavalrj-  of  the  .Army  of  the  Potomac,  by  Major  General 
Meade.  Early  in  the  war,  in  his  reconnoissance  to  Luray,  he  had 
shown  a  marked  ca|>acity  for  the  handling  ot  this  "arm  of  the 
moment."     H'-   declined  the  honour,  preferring   to    remain    uith    his 
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Division.  This  he  led  with  marked  ability  at  Gravelly  Run,  and  at  Five 
Forks,  where  he  struck  the,  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  for  his  gallant 
behavior  in  the  latter  conflict,  he  was  commended  by  Sheridan  in  his 
report,  and  subsequently  brevetted  Brigadier  General  in  the  United 
States  Army,  and  afterwards  Major  General  in  the  United  States 
Army,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  during  the  war 

Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Infantry  of  the  Army,  in  the  spring 
of  1869,  when  that  arm  of  the  service  was  reduced  from  forty-five  to 
twenty-five  regiments,  Crawford .  was  selected,  although  the  last 
Colonel  upon  the  list,  and  was  promoted  to  command  the  Second 
Regiment  of  Infantry.  On  the  2 2d  of  February,  1869,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Colonelcy  of  the  Sixteenth  Infantry,  and  upon  the 
reorganization  of  the  Infantry,  when  the  Sixteenth  and  Second 
Regiments  were  consolidated,  in  April,  1869,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  new  Second  Infantry. 

General  Crawford  was  retired  from  the  United  States  Army,  Feb- 
ruary 19th,  1873,  by  reason  of  disability,  resulting  from  a  wound 
received  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  September  17th,  1872,  with  the 
rank  of  Brevet  Major  General.  He  visited  Europe  in  the  spfing  of 
1873,  and  was  handsomely  received  in  the  various  counties  through 
which  he  extended  his  tour.  In  the  spring  of  1875,  he  again  visited 
Europe,  as  a  delegate  from  the  New  York  Geographical  Society  to 
the  Geographical  Congress  then  about  to  meet  at  Paris.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Historical  Society,  &c.,  and  is  at 
this  time  pursuing  his  foreign  travels. 
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1  IK  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  for  many  years  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  physicians,  not  only  in  the  Cumberland  valley 
but  in  the  state,  was  born  at  Harrisburg  on  the  4th  clay  of 
March,  1796.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Randolph  Snowden.  was 
at  that  time  pastor  of  the  l'risl)\  i-  riaii  Churches  at  Harrisburi,'.  Hcrry 
and  Paxton.  When  Isaac  was  f|uitc  a  youth  his  father  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  where  for  four  generations  his  taiiiii\  had  resided. 

Dr.  .Snowdrii  was  the  (-Klc^st  of  si.\  children,  of  whom  four,  including 
himself,  stiuliccl  and  subsc(|iicntly  practisicl  medicine.  James  Koss.  his 
youngest  brother,  turned  his  attention  to  the  law,  and  has  sinn: 
occupicil  many  places  of  honour  and  trust.  I  lis  only  sistt-r.  Mary 
Parker  Snowden,  was  married  to  tiic  late  distinguished  L  hi<t  Justice 
Thompson,  of  the  Supri-inc  COurt.  Dr.  .Snovvd«!n  received  both  his 
acadciiiical  and  imciiial  education  at  the  Inivrrsity  el  Pennsylvania. 
Shordy  after  leaving  the  University  in  the  year  181 6,  he  was  appointed 
.Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  United  States  .\rmy,  and  ordered  to  report 
tor  duty  at  .Sackett's  Harbor.  He  remained  for  a  brief  period  only  at 
this  post,  when  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  army  under  <  iencral 
lac  kson  then  operating  aj^ainst  the  .St;minole  Indians  in  Florida.  On 
his  joining  the  army  Dr.  Snowiltii  was  assigned  to  duty  at  Head- 
Quariers,  and  became  a  member  of  (".en.  Jackson's  military  lainily. 
Ironi  that  period  until  the  death  ol  "Old  Hickory,"  there  existed 
between  them  tilt-  warmest  personal  friendship.  .So  late  as  1«  bruary 
7th,  1S44,  ('n-n.  Jackson,  in  writing  to  a  gendeman  in  Pennsylvania, 
desireil  to  be  "especially  remembered  to  his  (myl  old  friend  and 
companion.  Dr.  Snowden." 

The  limited  space  assl^m  d  for  this  sketch  precludes  the  possibility 
,)l  j-iving  more  than  a  passing  glance  at  the  services  rendered  by  Dr. 
Snowden  during  the  Florida  campaign.  He  was  in  Fort  Scott  when 
it  was  hesiej^ed  by  the  Indians,  wIk n  the  inmates  were  reduced  to  a 
pint  of  com  per  day.  And  although  his  duties  as  Sur^'con  were 
peiial,  vet  his  noble  spirit  would  not  permit  him  to  remain  an  ina<  tive 
spectator  when  so  many  ol  his  brave  companions  were  in  deadly 
Kinllict  with  a  rehiuless  and  bloody  foe.  He  therefore  joined  heartily 
in  the  defence  wherever  his  duties  as  Surgeon  would  permit     Whilst 
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thus  engaged  he  was  severely  wounded,  which  did  not  prevent  him, 
however,  from  assisting  in  the  defence  until  the  Fort  was  relieved. 

He  participated  in  the  subsequent  campaign  and  was  present  with 
Jackson  at  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Horseshoe,  where  the  Indians 
were  defeated  after  a  long  and  desperate  struggle. 

In  1823,  Dr.  Snowden  resigned  from  the  army  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Mifflin  county.  Pa.  In  a  brief  period  he 
acquired  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  extending  into  the  neighbour- 
ing counties.  In  18J2,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Margary  B. 
Louden,  youngest  daughter  of  Archibald  Louden,  Esq.,  whose  family 
were  among  the  earliest  settlers,  and  largest  land  owners  in  the 
Cumberland  valley.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  Dr.  Snowden  removed 
to  Cumberland  county,  near  the  birth  place  of  his  wife,  and  there 
remained  in  active  practice  until  his  death,  which  occurred  June  4th, 
1850.  Dr.  Snowden  was  the  type  of  a  Christian  gentleman,  and  died 
respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  an  Elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  his  ancestors  for  generations  had  been 
prominent  as  laymen  and  ministers.  His  father  was  one  of  four 
brothers  who  graduated  at  Princeton  and  all  of  whom  were  ministers 
in  the  same  church. 

Dr.  Snowden  had  five  children,  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  One 
of  the  latter  still  resides  with  her  mother  in  the  old  homestead.  The 
second  son.  Col.  A.  Louden  Snowden,  is  now  and  has  been  for  many 
years,  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia.  He  is  also 
prominently  identified  with  many  of  the  most  important  interests  of 
the  city,  and  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  her  most  valued  citizens.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  and  is  a  gentleman  of  fine 
literar}'  culture,  genial,  popular  manners,  and  growing  influence. 


GENERAL  D.  B.  McKIBBIN. 

|1>:REMIAH  McKIBBIN,  bom  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland, 
at  an  early  period  settled  upon  the  spot  now  occupied  In  the 
depot  of  the  Cumberland  \'alley  Railroad,  at  Xewville.     He 
was  married  to  Mary  Chambers,  of  Chambersburg. 

Chambers  McKibbin,  his  youngest  son,  and  father  of  the  subject  ut 
this  sketch,  alone  survives  him.  He  was  born  in  i  798,  at  Xt.\vville, 
and  married  Jane  Bell,  of  Shippensbur^f.  Mrs.  McKibbin  was  born 
in  1802,  died  in  1873,  and  was  very  highly  and  widely  esteemed  for 
her  womanly  and  Christian  virtues.  Mr.  McKibbin's  life  fully  illus- 
trates the  co.smopolitan  traits  of  the  American  character,  having  1)(<  n 
farmer,  financier  and  politician.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  confi- 
dence of  all  tlie  Democratic  leaders  of  his  time,  and  has  been  an 
active  and  influential  citizen  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  .Assistant 
Quarter  Master  at  Pittsburg,  under  President  Jackson,  Postmaster  in 
the  same  city,  under  President  Polk,  Naval  <  >rii(  er  at  Philadelphia, 
under  President  Buchanan,  and  .\ssisiaiu  Treasurer  of  th<-  I'nited 
States  at  the  same  city,  under  President  Johnson,  and  at  this  lime,  in 
his  78th  year,  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania.  His  life 
has  lieen  a  remarkable  and  unblemished  one,  and  is  now  crowned  with 
a  j^reen  old  age.  Jeremiah,  the  eldest  son  ot  Mr.  McKibbin.  after 
spemiiiig  several  yiars  in  Me.xico,  settled  in  Philadelphia,  became  an 
active  politician,  was  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  for  .SherifT,  in 
1S64,  and  is  now  proprietor  of  the  dirard  House  in  that  iit\.  William, 
second  son,  liieil  in  Philadelphia  in  1868.  his  death  being  greatly 
lamented  by  hi^♦  numerous  Iriends. 

L).  B.  McKibbin,  sixth  child,  was  born  in  1831.  He  served  a  cam- 
paij^n  in  the  Mexican  War  when  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  was 
appoinleil  Second  Lieutenant.  Ninth  Infantry,  on  its  organization, 
March  31st.  1S55.  The  rei;iment  was  sent  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
Company  11,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  McKibbin,  was  in  a 
desperate  and  successful  Indian  fight  before  the  close  of  a  year.  He 
served  continuously  in  Washington  Territor)-  against  the  Indians,  and 
on  the  .North  Western  Boundary  Survey  until  1861.  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  First  Lieutenantcy,  and  ordered,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Rebellion,  to  Washington.  He  was  appointed  C  aptain  Fourteenth  I' 
.S.   Infantry,  in    May  of  that   year,  for  gallant  services  against  the 
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Indians.  In  February,  1862,  he  took  the  field  with  his  regiment  as 
second  in  command,  having  been  appointed  Assistant  Field  Officer,  by 
General  McClellan.  He  served  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  through 
all  the  battles  of  the  Peninsula  until  after  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill, 
when  he  took  command  of  the  Second  Battalion  of  his  regiment,  which 
command  he  held  until  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  when  sickness 
compelled  him  to  leave  the  field  for  a  short  time. 

In  the  following  November,  he  took  command  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-Eighth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  a  nine  months'  regiment, 
serving  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  When  this  Volunteer  Regi- 
ment was  mustered  out,  he  returned  to  the  regular  service  in  command 
of  the  Second  Battalion,  and  rerhained  with  them  in -the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  until  June  2d,  1864,  when  he  was  captured  at  Bethesda 
Church,  Va.,  imprisoned  in  Libby,  in  Macon,  Georgia,  and  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  in  the  last  place,  under  the  fire  of  our  own  guns  during  the 
bombardment.  On  his  return  from  prison,  he  took  command  of  the 
Eighth  Union  League  (214th  Pennsylvania  Volunteer)  Regiment,  which 
command  he  retained  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was  brevetted 
five  times,  viz:  Major,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Colonel  and  Brev.  Brigadier 
General  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  Brev.  Brigadier  General  of  Volun- 
teers.    He  is  now  Major  of  Cavalry. 

General  McKibbin  was  highly  and  deservedly  complimented  by 
distinguished  officers  of  the  army.  General  Meade  refers  to  him  as 
"  frequently  distinguished  for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  battle."  Gen. 
Warren  testifies  to  his  "gallantry  and  noble  disregard  of  personal 
danger."  General  Sykes  says:  "There  was  no  more  promising  )Oung 
officer  in  the  Division  of  regulars,  and  no  one  that  I  would  sooner 
have  selected  for  any  operation  in  which  dash,  energy  and  enterprise 
were  required."  And  General  Ayres,  pronounced  him  "  especially 
distinguished  for  gallantry  and  good  conduct  at  the  Nbrth  Anna  and 
Bethesda  Church,  at  the  latter  of  which  he  was  captured."  Several  of 
General  McKibbin's  brothers  deserve  notice  here  for  their  valuable 
military  services. 

Joseph  C.  McKibbin,  third  son,  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  emigrated 
to  California  in  1849,  and  served  in  the  Senate  of  that  State  in  1852 
and  1853.  He  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings  in 
1853,  by  President  Pierce,  elected  to  the  Thirty-Fifth  Congress  in  1856. 
In  1 861,  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  Cavalry  by  President  Lincoln, 
serving  in  the  armies  of  the  Southwest  and  Centre,  was  acting 
Inspector  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  under  Major  General  Rose- 
crans  and   Major  General  George   H.  Thomas,  from  both  of  whom; 


officially  and  unofficially,  he  received  most  flattering  notice  lor  his 
"  efficiency,  gallantry  and  fearlessness  in  battle."  as  well  as  for  his 
"  distinguished  integrity  of  purpose." 

Robert  P.  McKibbin,  eighth  child,  bom  in  18^4  was  a  lawyer  hy 
profession.  At  the  first  call  of  the  President  for  75,000  three  months' 
volunteers  in  1861,  he  enlisted  in  a  volunteer  company  in  Philadelphia 
as  private.  He  was  elected  Second  Lieutenant.  ser\  <  il  until  their  dis- 
charge, when  he  was  ^nven  a  Second  Lieutenants  commission  in 
the  Fourth  United  .States  Infantry  for  meritorious  ser'ice.  He  servid 
with  his  regiment  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  throughout  the  war, 
and  was  repeatedly  complimented  in  despatches  Iit  gallant  conduct. 
He  was  twice  very  severely  wounded,  and  brevetted  three  times,  as 
Captain,  Major  and  Lieutenant  Colonel.  He  came  out  of  the  war 
as  full  Captain.  During  part  of  1S64,  he  served  on  the  Staff  ol  Major 
General  Crittenden,  who  s|)()kc  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
daring  officers  he  had  met  during  the  war. 

Chambers  McKibbin.  thirteenth  and  youngest  child,  born  in  1X4(1. 
accompanied  as  a  citizen  his  brother's  regiment  to  the  field.  .\t  the 
battle  of  ( iaines'  Mill,  having  volunteered  his  services  to  the  Fourteenth 
Infantry,  which  were  refused,  he  dressed  himself  in  the  uniform  of  a 
private  soldier,  and  performed  such  acts  ot  gallantry,  that  he  was 
recommended  by  every  officer  present  in  the  n-i^iment  for  promotion 
to  a  commission,  except  by  his  brother,  who  disapproved  of  it,  as  the 
vat  ancles  were  left  open  for  men  who  enlisted  and  distinguished  them- 
stives.  At  this  batde  Chambers  was  shot  in  the  face,  and  before  his 
woimd  had  properly  healed,  he  enlisted  in  the  regiment,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  a  Lieutcnaiiti  y  for  gallant  conduct  the  following  .SeptenilK-r. 
He  continued  with  his  regiment  until  the  close  of  the  war.  having 
been  severely  wounded  on  three  occasions.  He  was  complimented 
for  braver)'  in  every  battle  in  which  he  took  pan.  was  brcvetted  Caj. 
tain,  and  afterwards,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  ser\'ices,  was  promoted 
H)  Captain  in  the  Thirty-fifth  Infantry.  He  is  now  Captain  of  the 
I'ifteenth  Infantry. 


THOMAS  B.  KENNEDY,  ESQ. 


HOMAS  B.  KENNEDY  was  born  in  August,  1827,  in  Warren 
county,  New  Jersey. 

His  father,  Hon.  James  J.  Kennedy,  removed,  in  1839,  to 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  in  the  academy  of  which  town  the  son  was  fitted 
for  college.  He  entered  the  Sophomore  Class  of  Marshall  College,  at 
fourteen,  and  graduated  with  honours  in  1844.  He  read  law  with  the 
Hon.  Alexander  Thomson,  of  Chambersburg,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Franklin  county  bar  in  1848.  The  next  year  he  crossed  the  plains  as 
the  leader  of  a  company  bound  for  California.  There  he  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  law,  in  Downieville.  In  1 851,  he  returned  to  Chambers- 
burg, opened  an  office,  and  speedily  grew  into  practice.  He  served 
one  term  as  District  Attorney  with  general  approbation.  He  married 
Miss  Arianna  Riddle,  granddaughter  of  the  Hon.  James  Riddle,  and 
spent  a  year  in  traveling  in  Europe. 

On  his  return,  Mr.  Kennedy  became  the  partner  of  the  Hon.  James 
Nill,  one  of  the  leading  practitioners  of  that  day.  The  business  of  the 
firm  rapidly  increased,  so  that  upon  the  election  of  Judge  Nill  to  the 
bench  of  the  district,  in  1862,  his  partner  found  himself  in  control  of 
the  largest  and  most  lucrative  practice  at  that  bar,  which  he  has 
steadily  maintained  ever  since.  Notwithstanding  the  incessant  labours 
of  his  professional  life,  and  the  demands  upon  his  time,  arising  from  the 
care  of  his  large  private  estate,  he  has  been  prominently  identified  with 
every  movement  tending  to  the  advancement  of  the  section  of  the 
country  in  which  he  resides.  While  aiding  liberally  in  all  local 
measures,  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Academy,  one  of  the  originators  and 
founders  of  Wilson  College,  and  one  of  the  Board  of  Management,  he  has 
effectively  aided  the  cause  of  education.  The  two  railroads  recently 
completed  in  Franklin  county,  owe  their  success  in  a  great  measure  to 
his  influence  and  public  spirit.  He  has  lately  been  elected  President  of 
the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad,  and  of  the  Southern  Pennsylvania 
Road. 


GENERAL  CLEMENT  A.   FINLEY. 

fAMUEL  FIXLEY,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  was  educated  in  the  family  of 
his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Finley,  President  of  Princeton 
College.  11(;  was  a  Major  in  the  X'irginia  line  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  was 
confined  in  the  Jersey  Prison  Ship.  In  the  war  of  1S12,  he  commandcil 
a  regiment  of  Mounted  Riflemen  ordered  to  the  frontier  to  protect  the 
peaceable  Indians,  after  Hull's  surrender.  He  was  also  a  reteiver  ol 
public  moneys,  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  during  the  administration 
of  President  Washington. 

General  Clement  A.  Finley  was  born  in  Xtwville,  Cumberland 
county,  Pa.,  in  1797,  graduated  at  Washington  Collej,'e,  in  the  same 
state,  studied  medicine  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  received  his  diploma 
in  the  Medical  1  )(;partment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1  >r. 
Finley  entered  the  army  August  10th,  1818,  as  Sur^rcon's  Mate  ol  the 
I'irst  Regiment  of  Infantry,  commandeil  hy  Colonel  Daniel  Pissell,  then 
stationed  at  Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana.  1  le  subsequently  filled  fhc  posi- 
tions of  Assistant  Surj^non,  and  Surgeon,  and  was  Medical  Dire<  tor  in 
the  field,  with  Generals  Jessup,  Scott,  and  Taylor,  in  the  Black  Hawk. 
Seminole,  and  Mexican  Wars.  He  spent  nearly  tij^dit  years  on  the 
frontier  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Florida,  accompanied  the  commands 
that  established  Forts  Leavenworth,  Jefferson  Barracks,  and  Giljson, 
and  went  with  General  Dodge  on  one  of  the  earliest  expeditions  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  1834.  At  these  points,  away  from  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  civilized  society,  the  monotony  of  camp  life  found  relief  in 
the  excitement  of  the  chase,  in  company  with  such  men  as  Colonel 
Bonneville,  (whose  "  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Moimtains  "  was  writt-  11 
from  his  notes  by  Washington  Ining.)  (ienera!  Harney,  and  Captain 
Martin  .Scott,  all  famous  hunters  and  gallant  officers.  It  is  a  treat 
which  (ieneral  Finley's  friends  sometimes  enjoy,  to  hear  him  relate  his 
adventures  among  the  Indians,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  the  deer  and 
buffalo. 

In  1861,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Rebellion,  he  succeeded 
General  I^wson,  as  Surgeon  General  of  the  L'nited  States  .Army. 
Having  served  his  country  honourably  and  acce|)tably  forty-four  years, 
he  rctircil  from  active  service  upon  his  own  application.      The  com- 
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mission  of  Brevet  Brigadier  General  was  given  him  by  the  President, 
on  his  retirement,  for  long  and  faithful  service. 

.  Dr.  Finley  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Christian  gentleman.  His  appear- 
ance is  commanding  and  impressive.  Though  now  advanced  in  years 
he  retains  the  vigour  of  manhood,  and  the  graceful  bearing  of  the  sol- 
dier. Modest  and  retiring,  he  yet  is  .the  centre  of  many  strong  friend- 
ships and  attachments.  He  is  by  religious  profession  a  Presbyterian, 
and  his  long  and  useful  life  has  ever  been  adorned  by  Christian  fidelity. 
His  two  brothers,  James  and  John  K.,  both  entered  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  attained  eminence.  The  former  is  now  deceased,  and  the 
latter,  who  was  once  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Dickinson  College,  now 
resides  in  Niles,  Michigan.  His  sister,  Martha,  is  the  widow  of  the 
late  distinguished  Rev.  William  L.  McCalla,  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Finley  married,  in  early  life,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Moore,  at  that  time  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  and  formerly 
a  member  of  Congress  from  Bucks  county,  Pa. 


COL.  WILLIAM   McFUNN   PENROSE, 

LDEST  son  of  the  Hon.  Charles  B.  Penrose,  was  born  in 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  March  29th,  1825.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson 
College  in  July,  1.S44,  at  once  devoted  himsell  to  tlie  study  of 
law,  and  two  years  after  he  had  received  his  degree  nl  A.  H.,  entered 
upon  his  chosen  profession  in  his  native  place.  He  rapidly  stciired 
reputation  and  practice,  and  soon  became  a  leader  at  a  Bar  celebrateil 
for  its  learning  and  ability,  in  1X58,  he  was  married  to  \'al>ii;i. 
daughter  of  ( General  Charles  Merchant  of  the  I'nited  .Staus  .Army. 

At  ili<;  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  Mr.  Penrose  joined  the  Penn- 
sylvania Reserves,  and  was  electeil  Colonel  ol  tin  Sixtli  Regiment. 
His  constitution,  however,  was  <ntirely  unfitted  for  tlu-  ex|)osure  ot  the 
camp,  and  he  laid  here  the  foundation  of  the  indisposition  which 
eventually  cut  short  his  life  at  an  early  age.  .After  jjartii  I{)atin-  in  the 
ailive  campaign,  and  distinguishing  himseU  at  the  battle  ol  1  )r.iins\  ille, 
one  of  tlie  tirst  successes  on  our  siile  in  the  W  ar.  he  was  oblig«d  to 
resign  on  account  of  seven-  ill  health  from  which  he  never  entirely 
recovereii. 

In  the  community  in  which  lie  lived.  Colonel  Penrose  was  universally 
beloved  for  his  luany  noble  qualities,  (ienerous  to  a  fault,  and  with  a 
heart  full  ol  sympathy  for  the  \veakness<:s  and  sutt'-rin-^  ol  otliers.  his 
aid  and  counsel  were  sought  by  L^reat  numbers  of  |'eo|)l.  totally  imal)i<- 
ever  to  reinunt  rate  him  for  his  professional  services.  .As  a  lawyer 
he  was  learned,  quick  in  his  perceptions,  ctwem  in  argument,  highly 
jilted  as  a  speaker,  and  very  successful. 

L()l.  Penrose  ilied  on  .Sept.  2d,  1S7J.  after  a  short  illness,  but  really 
from  the  effeits  of  his  military  service  during  tlie  War.  His  demise 
was  greatly  deplored.  The  entire  bar  assenibieil  in  the  court  room  t  1 
pay  a  trihuti-  to  his  memor)'.  The  Hon.  James  H.  Graham.  Judge 
Jiuikin.  .\.  H.  Sharpe,  l's(j.,  R.  M.  Henderson,  .M.  L  Herman,  1^-muel 
lodd,  W.  H.  Miller,  and  C'  K.  Maglaughlin.  Ks(|.,  eulo-,^isitl  ^in 
stron;4est  terms  the  personal  qualities,  social  virtues  and  p^ol'es^ional 
.iliility  ol  the  lamenteil  ileatl.  Judge  (>raham  referred  to  the  deceased, 
as  'the  kinil  and  amiable  Penrose,  removed  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  in 
the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  lar-c-  and  lucr.i- 
ti\e  practice,  well  merited  by  a  h\<-  of  untiring  labour  and  resi-an  h  in 
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acquiring  a  knowledge  of  legal  science  surpassed  by  few  of  his  age. 
And  Judge  Junkin  said,  "  his  astuteness,  vigour  of  thought,  and  keen- 
ness of  perception  in  grasping  the  result  of  a  principle,  and  then 
wielding  it  with  a  steady  hand,  I  have  never  seen  surpassed." 

The  meeting,  which  subsequently,  as  a  body,  attended  the  funeral 
of  their  brother,  unanimously  expressed  their  opinion  and  feeling  of 
his  character  and  worth  as  follows  : 

'^Resolved,  That  by  indefatigable  industry,  unremitting  devotion  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  united  with  a  calm  temper,  aud  uniform  courtesy  of  manner,  this  able  lawyer 
has  left  behind  him  a  reputation  which  will  long  live  in  the  recollections  of  the  Bar  and 
the  community. 

"Resolved,  That  we  feel  with  deep  sensibility  the  loss  we  have  sustained  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Penrose,  who  has  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  actively  engaged  in  his  profes- 
sion in  our  midst,  for  whose  professional  attainments  we  entertain  the  highest  respect, 
and  for  whose  estimable  qualities  as  a  man  we  have  the  most  profound  regard." 


RIGHT  REV.  SAMUEL  A.   McCOSKRY. 

HE  REV.  SAMUEL  A.   M.  COSKRY.  was  bom   in   Carlisle. 
November  4th,  1804,  his  father  being  an  eminent  physician  of 
that  place,  and  his  mother  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
Nisbet,  President  of  Dickinson  Colics;'-, 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  appointed  a  Cadet.  .As  a  student  he 
had  a  good  standing,  ranking  fourth  in  his  class.  He  remained  at  tin- 
institution  nearly  two  years. 

The  loss  of  Mr.  McCoskry's  brothers  changetl  the  direction  of  his 
life.  He  resigned,  and  became  ;i  stiiil< m  at  Dickinson  ColI«j;c.  He 
entered  the  college  near  the  close  of  the  Freshman  year,  and  graduated 
fourth  in  his  class.  11<;  then  studiiid  law  with  Andrew  Carothers,  of 
Carlisle,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  After  practising  his  profession 
one  year,  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Attorney  Cicneral  for  Cumberland 
county,  and  held  this  office  two  years. 

After  practising  law  six  years,  Mr.  McCoskry  relinquished  the  Bar. 
and  entered  upon  a  course  of  Theological  study  under  Bishop  (  )n(ler- 
donk,  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one  year  he  was  called  to  l-e  Rector  ot 
Christ  (Protestant  Episcopal)  Church,  Reading,  Pa.  .After  labouring 
a  \ear  in  that  char^'«>,  he  was  called  to  .St.  Paul's  Churcli,  rhiladel|jhia. 
Here  he  remained  two  years,  being  consecrated,  July  9th,  1836,  I'ro 
testaiit  I'.piscopal  Bishop  of  MichiL^aii. 

Bishop  McCoskry  has  presiiled  over  that  diocese  nearly  forty  years, 
and  is  now,  by  consecration,  the  oliie^t  Fiishop  in  the  Anglican  com- 
munion in  the  world,  with  one  e.xception.  His  dioc<;se  grew  to  such 
an  extent,  that  it  was  found  necessar)'  to  divide  it,  and  now  there  are 
two  I'rotestani  Episcopal  Bisliops  in  the  .State  of  Michi^.,^^n.  In  I  )iiroit 
tliiri'  are  ten  parisiies,  ami  five  missionary  station-.. 

Bisliop  MiCo->kry  is  of  tall,  commanding  hi.,'ure.  genial  manners, 
ciiltivatf'il  tastes  and  decided  character:  he  has  ever  enjoyed  a  large 
deL;ree  of  po|>ular  favour.  He  is  generally  regarded  as  in  symjiathy 
with  the  'High  Church"  section  of  his  denomination.  He  has  done 
his  work  as  Bishop  well,  and  placed  on  the  Church's  noisier  an  excel 
lent'recoril. 


WILLIAM  T.  SNODGRASS. 

pLLIAM  T.  SNODGRASS,  merchant,  was  born  in  Shippens- 
burg,  on  September  17th,  181 3.  He  was  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent.  His  father,  WiUiam  Snodgrass,  was  an  extensive 
merchant  in  Cumberland  county,  and  was  a  man  of  precision  and 
sterHng  integrity. 

•  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  his  father's  store  to  be  initiated 
into  the  routine  of  business,  where  he  learned  that  systematic  and 
prompt  management  of  business  matters  which  characterized  him 
through  life.  At  fifteen,  he  was  left  alone  in  Philadelphia,  but,  shun- 
ning evil  associations,  he  spent  his  leisure  time  in  study,  and  for  five 
years  it  was  his  custom  to  devote  three  hours  daily  to  mental  culture. 
Starting  with  a  capital  of  a  few  dollars,  and  refusing  all  aid  from  rich 
or  poor  relatives,  by  the  power  of  his  own  industry,  energy  and  merit, 
he  rose  to  the  highly  creditable  position  which  he  occupied  in  the 
mercantile  world.  The  fine  building  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Ninth 
and  Market  Streets,  Philadelphia,  is  a  worthy  monument  to  the  ability 
of  a  man  who  carved  out  his  own  fortune,  and  educated  to  his  business 
forty-nine  young  men.  He  never  joined  a  club  nor  endorsed  any 
paper  outside  of  bis  business,  which  he  made  a  life-time  work,  seeming 
fully  determined  to  wear  out  rather  than  rust  out. 

Mr.  Snodgrass  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  city  in 
which  he  so  long  resided,  and  was  a  prominent  and  useful  member  of 
the  West  Arch  Street  Presbyterian  Church. 

Whilst  Mr.  Snodgrass  was  by  birth,  training  and  conviction,  a  Pres- 
byterian, his  religious  sentiments  were  liberal,  and  he  was  strongly 
disposed  to  fraternize  with  and  aid  all  evangelical  Christians.  Exact- 
ing as  an  employer,  he  placed  every  young  man  upon  his  own  merit, 
but  his  active  sympathy  with  all  that  concerned  them  drew  them  near 
to  him  and  made  them  feel  that  in  him  they  had  more  than  a  friend. 
To  the  world  generally  he  was  a  pleasant,  courteous  and  benevolent 
gentleman.  He  departed  this  life  in  the  autumn  of  1874,  and  his 
mortal  remains  now  slumber  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  Laurel  Hill. 


